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State  of  Oregon, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

Superintendent's  Office,  ( 

Salem,  Sept.  9,  1878.     J 

To  the  Honorable  the  Ler/islative  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  : 

Gentlemen  : — As  required  bj  law,  I  have  the  honor  lo 
transmit  herewith  the  third  biennial  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  for  the  period  conrimencing 
September  11,  1876,  and  ending  September  9,  1^78,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  documents. 

Very  Respectfully, 

L.  L.  ROWLAND, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


; 


REPORT 


PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 

There  is  no  department  of  the  State  service,  it  is  con- 
fidently believed,  more  vital  to  the  dearest  interest  ol  the 
country,  and  for  vjrhich  taxes  are  more  cheerfully  paid, 
than  that  of  public  instruction.  Nothing  need  be  said 
here  relative  to  the  importance  of  popular  education,  nor 
is  it  necessary  to  urge  in  any  manner  whatever  that  its 
value  is  appreciated  by  the  people  of  this  State.  Both 
its  imperative  impoi-tance  and  its  popular  appreciation  are 
apparent  to  all. 

It  is  pleasing,  moreover,  to  be  able  to  note  the  fact  that 
no  State  or  country  has  ever  done  more,  under  the  circum- 
stances, than  has  Oregon,  to  promote  sound,  thorough, 
practical  education.  The  strong  and  growing  educational 
sentiment  throughout  the  State,  inspires  confident  antici- 
pations of  even  nobler  achivements  in  the  future.  Parents 
and  guardians  not  only,  but  the  great  aggregate  community 
as  well,  are  fully  awake  to  the  fact  that  no  other  legacy  so 
rich  was  ever  bequeathed  to  posterity  as  that  of  a  good 
practical  education,  and  all  are  keenly  sensitive  to  any  act, 
thought  or  feeling,  that  may  in  any  respect  endanger  so 
inestimable  a  boon.  Our  institutions  of  learning  are  all 
regarded  with  interest  and  pride;  and  our  people  are 
ready  to  make  generous  sacrifices  in  order  to  further  their 
permanent  eflBciency.  They  are  quite  fully  aware, 
however,  that  our  public  schools  must  afford  the  masses, 
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for  the  most  part,  the  only  advantages  of  education  that 
they  may  reasonably  hope  to  enjoy;  and  hence  there  is  a 
warnner  general  sympathy  with  these  invaluable  educa- 
tional agencies  than  is  exercised  toward  our  academies 
and  colleges.  Public  schools  are,  indeed,  the  people's 
colleges.  In  these  must  the  masses,  very  largely,  be 
•  taught  whatever  of  science  and  art  may  be  allotted  to  them 
in  life.  In  these  also  must  be  laid,  very  largely,  the 
foundation  of  future  academic  attainments.  In  these,  too, 
will  often  be  instilled  principles  and  awakened  aspirations 
that  will  give  us  many  a  bright  and  promising  collegian. 
The  State  must  and  will,  therefore,  have  its  public  schools; 
and  they  who  are  properly  taught  therein,  however  com- 
pletely denied  higher  privileges,  will  be  well  qualified  to 
act  creditably  their  parts  in  life.  An  eminent  friend  of 
popular  education  wisely,  though  rather  quaintly,  says: 

''To  read  the  English  language  well,  to  write  with 
dispatch  a  neat,  legible  hand,  and  be  master  of  the  first 
four  rules  of  arithmetic,  so  as  to  dispose  of,  at  once,  with 
accuracy,  every  question  of  figures  which  comes  up  in 
practice,  I  call  this  a  good  education.  And  if  you  add 
the  ability  to  write  pure,  gramatical  English,  I  regard  it 
as  an  excellent  education.  These  are  the  tools.  You  can 
do  much  with  them,  but  you  are  helpless  without  them. 
They  are  the  foundation;  and  unless  you  begin  with  these, 
all  your  flashy  attainments,  a  litttle  geology,  and  all  other 
ologies  and  osophies,  are  ostentatious  rubbish.'' 

CONDITION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

It  aflToids  me  very  great  pleasure  to  report  the  present 
condition  of  the  public  schools  in  so  healthful  and  pros- 
perous a  condition.  Perhaps  there  has  never  been  a 
higher  degree  of  improvement  in  all  regards  for  the  same 
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period,  than  during  the  two  years  last  fiast,  I  sj»eak  thus 
in  their  cjc^mmeudation  partly — indeed  very  largely — from 
perscura]  ofeenration;  Laving  extensively  visited  and  stu- 
d5oTir]y  iiis].'ected  schools  in  their  practical  workings,  in 
cu>riiiec^i'i3  with  my  tours  of  institute  labors.  While, 
L^'werer.  oi3r  schools  are  being  vastly  imf«roved  in  so 
nuiuT  resf-ects,  yet  many  of  their  most  ardent  friends 
Sie-em  iKi^t  adeqxiately  to  realize  the  fitct.  It  requires  much 
4-ii3iefa]  study  and  fiatient  reflection  to  afipreciate  these 
'.jiiifrT  hm  imjorlant  advances.  Schools  ot  even  superior 
eice^leuoe  Lave  made  manifest  imp»rovement  within  this 
x«eri«: ii  It  is  indeed  highly  gratifying  to  be  able  to  rep- 
T'e^eut  OUT  schook  in  so  flourishing  a  condition,  and  their 
g-ood  cLiiracter  so  fully  established. 

TLe  school  reports  now  required  ot  every  teacher,  as 
jier  didjy  register,  at  the  end  ot  every  term,  call  constant 
aJieiiiioD  to  the  habits  and  progress  of  the  piopils.  Being 
ujore  accurately  kept,  if  teachers  are  faithful  to  fill  the 
blsiiLktrL  we  can  have  a  minute  and  complete  view  of  the 
scLcK>i?-  Their  f perfections  and  defects  may  ap«pear  at  a 
gkjjoe.  But  in  practice,  thos  &r,  there  is  a  lack  of  full 
reitc*n^  Sew  teachers  and  new  clerks  £dl  to  learn  and  do 
dns  duty  in  many  cases.  County  Superintendents  are  left 
is  the  dark  about  matters  which  they  ought  to  know,  and 
&ej  ni'Dst,  therefore,  leave  the  State  Supterintendent  to 
gD&tif  rerp^ecting  the  actual  conditicm  of  scHne  of  the 
*«iioc»k.     Of  others,  fuller  reports  plainly  show  growth 

Is  J*ortisLDi;  the  grading  of  the  schools  has  advanced  in 
2  very  loajked  degree.  By  gentle  step»  the  child  is  lead 
ttl*  fit£&£lT  and  surelv.  He  is  examined  everv  five 
Xkon&K.  poineipally  in  writing,  upon  every  stody  of  the 
pieiSsiK  l£Tm.    If  he  answers  seventy  per  cent,  isf  the 
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questions  correctly,  he  passes  honorably  to  the  next  grade. 

Thus,  a  few  years  finds  him  graduating  from  the  high 
school,  with  good  mental  and  moral  habits,  and  a  fund  ot 
valuable  knowledge,  which  he  can  increase  by  farther 
studj^  or  by  practical  experience. 

The  Salem  Public  Schools  are  pursuing  the  same  graded 
course,  with  similar  results.  Other  schools,  especially  in 
the  towns  and  more  thickly  settled  parts  of  the  country, 
practice  something  of  this  system,  as  a  sign  of  further 
st<.^ps  in  this  direction. 

Yet  there  are  schools  with  little  idea  or  means  of  pro- 
gress. They  need  the  thought,  plan,  aim  and  self-denying 
work  of  teachers  and  district  oflicers  to  lift  them  out  of  the 
old  rut  and  set  them  on  a  new  and  safe  track.  It  is  but 
justice,  however,  to  the  several  hundred  schools  comprised 
in  our  list  to  compliment  their  steady  progress  from  year 
to  year,  which  augurs  well  for  the  future.  Out  of  these 
common  schools  some  of  the  most  useful  men  and  women 
in  all  our  communities  have  come,  enjoying  no  other  school 
[privileges.  This  system  ot  instruction  is  our  surest  and 
safest  method  of  training  a  people  of  diverse  nationalities 
to  common  habits  of  thought  and  to  harmony  of  purpose 
in  social  and  civil  life.  The  course  of  study  adopted  in 
the  graded  schools,  above  named,  meets  the  present  want 
fairly,  fitting  pupils  well  to  enter  the  higher  departments 
of  instruction. 

The  school  fund  is  believed  to  be  in  a  better  condition 
than  it  was  two  years  ago.  The  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  however,  is  relieved  (perhaps  wisely) 
from  the  special  oversight  of  the  school  lands  and]  the 
school  funds.  The  biennial  report  of  the  Board  of  School 
Land  Commissioners  gives  full  information  upon  this 
subject. 
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School  building  have  recently  received  special  attention. 
The  last  year  Las  accomplished  nobly  in  tliis  regard. 
having  done  more,  it  is  believed,  than  any  two  years  prior. 
The  c*onsidemtion  of  suitable  localities  for  school  buiidins: 
is  commanding  much  thoughtful  attention. 

School  apparatus  and  furniture  constitute  a  subject  of 
growing  inrerest  at  present,  and  many  communities  are 
givjng  it  proper  attention.  Their  value  is  appreciated, 
and  very  laudable  efforts  are  being  put  forth  to  sui»ply 
these  long-neglected  and  ever-pleading  wants  of  the  school 
room.  Many  districts  have  made  generous  sacrifices  in 
behalf  of  the  praisworthy  enterprise.  Very  much,  how- 
ever, remains  yet  to  be  done. 

TABULAR  STATEMENTS. 

The  following  tables,  A  and  B,  show  the  amount  of 
money  on  hand  and  received,  and  the  amount  disbursed 
and  remaining  on  hand  for  the  years  1876-7  and  1877-8,  as 
ap[»ear3  from  County  Superintendents'  reports. 

By  referring  to  these  tables,  it  will  be  seen  that  man\' 

items  are   not   reported.      The   "financial    statements" 

made  by  County  Superintendents  in  their  annual  reports, 

will,  in  but  very   few   cases,   balance.     Many  of  them 

refort  more  money  paid  out  than  was  received,  and  still 

have  a  large  amount  on  hand,  while  others  show  a  greater 

amount  received  than  disbursed,  but  give  no  account  of 

the  diflerence.    The  explanation  of  these  discrepancies  is 

in  deficient  district  clerks'   reports.     These  officers  have 

no  aniform  method  of  keeping  books,  and  when   they 

ef»me  to  make  reports  their  accounts  are  generally  con- 
fused. As  a  result,  the  tables  which  follow  do  not  give  a 
er»rrect  exhibit  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
school  moneys.  It  will  doubtless  be  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  i^t  correct  financial  reports  until  the  State  prescribes 
omfiiFm  plan  by  which  district  clerks'  accounts  shall  be 
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KEMAKKS. 

Tables  C  and  1)  show  the  school  population,  number 
enrolled  and  attendance  for  the  years  1876-*7,  and  1877-'8, 
as  reported  by  County  Superintendents. 

In  these  tables,  blanks  opposite  each  county  more  fre- 
quently appear.  Two  years  ago  in  preparing  ray  report 
to  the  Legislature,  two  clerks  were  employed  and  paid 
out  of  private  funds,  to  assist  in  collecting  material  for  all 
the  tables  which  were  presented.  A  systematic  corres- 
pondence with  school  oflicers  and  other  persons  interested 
in  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  entire  State,  was 
established.  The  object  was  to  obtain  accurate  informa- 
tion regarding  school  attendance,  months  of  school  taught, 
number,  grade,  and  salaries  of  teachers  employed,  number 
and  class  of  private  schools,  value  of  school  property,  etc. 
This  year  that  has  not  been  done,  and  the  tables  have 
been  made  up  alone  from  the  data  furnished  by  County 
Superintendents  in  their  annual  reports. 

Those  oiKcers  must  depend  upon  teachers  for  information 
concerning  the  number  of  children  enrolled  and  the  aver- 
age attendance  in  the  public  schools.  Teachers  are  re- 
quired by  statute  to  report  to  district  clerks  at  tlie  end  of 
each  term,  and  by  a  rule  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
to  the  County  Superintendent,  but  there  is  no  penalty  for 
neglecting  to  do  it,  consequently,  many  of  them  fail  to 
make  a  report;  in  which  event,  neither  of  the  above 
named  officers  has  any  accurate  knowledge  of  the  uumber 
enrolled  and  in  average  attendeuce,  and  as  a  result  it  be- 
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comes  impossible  for  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  to  furnish  a  correct  report  of  these  important 
items. 
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TABLE  G, 

Showing  Value  of  School  Propertjj  for-  Year  18T6-' 


Baker 

Benton . . , 
Clackamas 
Clatsop* 
Columbia. 
Coos 


11$ 

37 

57 

14 

11 


64 
13 
45 


11,531  00 

24,000  00 

10,880  42 

8,255  00 

2,335  00 


$  1,000  00 :$ 


572  00 
922  00 
770  OOl 
115  00 


12 
61 
74 


Curry 

Douglas 

(Jrant   

•lackson 

Josephine 

Lake 

Lane 

Linn 

Marion 

Multnomah 

Polk ; 

Tillamook 

Umatilla ....... \    191 

Union 

Wasco 

Washington 

Yamhill 


32 
37 

2 


650  00 1 
12,000  001 
6,914  001 
19,610  00 


150  00 

1,500  00 

2"H  00 

210  00 

10  00 


175  00 
2,500  00 ; 
18a  00 ' 
952  00 ' 


12,681  00 

26,072  00 

18,093  42 

9,235  00 

2,4(50  00 


300  00 


Totals 


24 
46 
44 


603 


3,000  00 

20,365  00 

40,000  00 

42,000  00 

84,510  00 

12,500  00 

480  00 

9,269  50 

8,000  00 

10,463  50 

14,740  00 

22,685  25 


300  00 
1,069  00 
1,850  00 


7,335  75 


57  00 


825  00 

14,800  00 

7,100  OO 

20,619  00 


6  50 
951  00 I 
550  00 

1,221  50 
750  00 

1,272  57 


130  00 


228  00 


3,300  OO 
21,4:^4  00 
41,850  CO 
42,000  00 
91,845  75 
12,500  00 
486  50 
10,350  50 

8,550  OO 
11,685  00 
15,718  00 
23,957  82 


%  370,188  67j$22,498  32  S  2,876  00;§  395,562  9f> 
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TABLE  H, 

Shoicing  Value  of  School  Frojyeriy  for  School  Fear  1877-8. 


COIKTIES. 


i 


< 


GC 


? 


3* 


Baker 16 

Benton 43 

Clackamas 63 

Clateop 16 

Columbia 12 

Coos 21 

Curry 8 

Doujflas 54 

Grant 16 

Jackflon 41 

Josephine 15 

Lake 14 


$ 


10,240  00 

26,400  00 

19,965  00 

7,195  00 

2,750  00 

6,968  60 

2,250  00 

33,260  00) 

8,975  00' 

23,031  00 


Lane 

Linn 

Marion 

Multnomah  ^. 

Polk 

Tillamook  . . . 

Umatiila 

Union 

Wasco 


Washingrton 
Yamhil 


mgtc 
ill.. 


Totals 


68 

77 


3,000  00 
29,320  00 
47,006  00 


37 
45' 
4 
51 
34 
25 
47 
46 


500  00 
600  00 

1,312  50 
620  00 
387  00 
565  00 
800  00 

1,486  00 
865  00 

1,200  00 


300  00 

1,302  00 

18,625  00 


104,428  94 
22,597  00 
900  00 
15,990  00 I 
12,800  00 
14,982  00 
16,000  00 
26,325  50 


752  «  433,384  04 


9,560  85 

1,224  00 

47  00 

1,537  00 

500  00 
1,254  50 

860  00 
1,648  00 


$45,193  85 


50  00 
2,000  00 

'  iio  06 

58  00 
4  00 
100  00 
107  00 
152  00 
140  00 


$ 


40  00 
503  00 


361  00 
150  00 


120  00 
210  00 
108  00 
250  00 
•17 


00 


$  4,480  00 


10,790  00 

29,000  00 

21,277  50 

7,925  00 

3,195  00 

7,537  60 

3,150  00 

34,853  00 

9,992  00 

24,371  00 


3,300  00 
30,662  00 
66,134  00 


114,350  79 
23,971  00 
947  00 
17,647  00 
13,510  00 
16,344  50 
16,110  00 
27,990  50 


9  483,057  89 
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TABLE  I, 

Showing  the  Number  of  Applicants  for  Teachers'  Ceriiji- 
cateSj  the  Number  and  Grade  of  Certificates  Granted  for 
the  School  Year  1876-7. 


Baker 

Benton 

Clackamas.. 

Clatsop 

Columbia.. 

Coos 

Curry , 

Douglas 

Grant 

Jackson 

Josephine  . 

Lake 

Lane 

Linn 

Marion 

Multnomah. 

Polk 

Tillamook  . . 
Umatilla  . . . 

Union 

Wasco 

Washui 
Yamhil 


COUSTIRS. 


igton 


i 


17 
41 

i2 


28 
13 
49 

i4 

iis 


48 
1 


78 
01 


Percentage  of  cor- 
rect answers  re- 
Suired  for  certi- 
cates  of  each 
grade. 


No.  of  Teachers' Certificates 
of  each  grade  granted. 


a. 
O 


s 

1st 

g 

^ 

o 

O 

Q 

K 

I 

i 

• 

1 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80{ 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 


I 


60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 


11 

27 

7 
2 


36 

5 

27 


36 
45 

. . .  I 

24 

2 


I 


26 
12 
36 


6 
24 

3 

5 


45 

8 

26 


88 
60 

io 

1 


14 

48 
41 


17 
51 

io 

7 


81 
13 
53 

ii 

12.3 
105 

43 
3 


40 

77 


Total. 


475 


80 


60 


302 


395 


607 
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TABLE  J, 

Shoiving  the  Number  of  Applicants  for  2'eachers'  Certifi- 
cates, the  Number  and  Grade  of  Certificates  Granted 
for  the  School  Year  1877-8. 


Counties. 

Number  of  Applicants  for 
Certificates 

Percentage  of  cor- ' 
rect  answers  re- 
quired for  certi- 
ficates of  each 
grade. 

No.  of  Teachers' Certificates 
of  each  grade  granted. 

1 

• 

1 

• 

• 

Q 

• 

I 

Baker 

19 
38 

80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 

60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
AO 

12 
17 
87 
16 
14 
11 

2 
40 

7 
26 
12 

7 
58 
60 

9 
21 
56 

3 
10 
24 

21 

Benton 

88 

Clackamas 

92 

Clatsop 

16 

28 

19 

Columbia 

24 

Coos 

8A 

Curry 

••7 

55 

15 

60 

9 

15 

93 

105 

234 

160 

47 

4 

65 

80f            60 

5i              7 

Ilouglas 

80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 

60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 

23 

il 

1 

2 

29 

81 

68 

Grant  

15 

Jackson 

45 

Josephine 

18 

Lake 

9 

Lane 

87 

Linn 

181 

Marion 

100 

Multnomah 

69 

33 

102 

Polk 

27 

Tillamook 

3 
15 

7 

18 
27 
84 

2 
12 
23 
11 

47 
41 

6 

UraatiUa 

27 

Union 

80 

Wasco 

27 

78 

29 

Washington 

74 

Yamhill 

76 

Total 

1,074 

80 

60 

482 

460 

1,068 

S2 
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TABLE  L, 

Shoirinfi  Antoant  of  School  Fund  Interest  Distributed  for 

the  Year  1877-8. 


Ov)i:ntiks. 


Bilker 

lienton  . . . 
Clackamas 
(,'latsop  . . . 
(.olunioia  . 
<  •«>08 


Cany ..'.... 

>>uiiglas 

Grant 

-aokson 

Josephine  . . 

lake 

Liine 

liinn 

Marion 

Multnomah 
Polk 


Tillamook . . 
I'matilla  . . , 

Union 

Wasco 

Wadhin^fton 
Yamhill 


Totals. 


No.  of  school 
children. 


J)!>5 
2,328 
3,346 

844 

«i6 
l,78» 

4-26 
3,MJ3 

863 
•2,»95 

708 

507 
3,837 
5,430 
5,.S07 

2,r,\iO 
30« 
•2,457 
l,2-»2 
1,915 
2,070 
2,847 


« 


53,486 


Coin. 


4«7 

1,164 

1,073 

422 

313 

893 

213 

1,781 

431 

1,497 

354 

253 

l.'.)18 

2,715 

2,7&3 

2,797 

1,290 

153 

1,228 

646 

957 

1,335 

1,423 


Currency. 


50 

00 

00 

00' 

00 

50 

00 

50 

50 

50' 

00 

50 

50 

00 

50 

50 

00 

00 

ro 

00 
.50 
00 
.tO 


398 
931 

1,338 
337 
250 
714 
170 

1,425 

:^5 

1,198 

283 

202 

1,534 

2,172 

2,226 

2,238 

1,032 

122 

982 

516 

766 

1,068 

1,138 


00 
20 
40 
60 
40 
80 
40 
20 
20 
00 
20 
80 
80 
00 
80 
00 
00 
40 
80 
80 
00 
00 
80 


30 
4ft 
70 
70 


Total. 


895  50 
2,095  20 
3,011  40 

759  60 

563  40 
1,608 

383 
3,206 

776 
2,696  50 

637  20 

456 
3,453 
4,887 
5,010 
5,035 
2,322 

275 
2,211 
1,162 
1,723 
2,403 
2,562 


SO 
SO 
OO 
SO 
50 
OO 
40 
80 
80 
50 
OO 
30 


*<26,742  00  $21,393  60[848,135  60 
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MINIUM  SCHOOL  AGE  OF  CHILDREN. 

All  persons  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty  years 
are,  by  our  laws,  permitted  to  attend  the  public  schools. 
It  is  true,  very  few  children  under  the  age  of  six  years 
ever  attend;  and  the  number  benefitted  by  such  attend- 
ance is  even  very  much  less.  Attention  is  respectfully 
called  to  tins  subject,  as  presented  by  Professor  T.  H. 
Crawford,  City  Superintendent  of  the  Portland  Public 
Schools,  who  discusses  the  pros  and  cons  as  follows: 

"Much  has  been  written  and  more  spoken  about  the 
minium  school  asce  of  child; en. 

"The  general  impression  prevails  that  there  are  in  our 
own  schools  whole  classes  of  children  to  be  found  under 
six  years  of  a^e. 

"Many  will,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  learn  that  of  the 
1,432  pupils  in  the  schools  June  27,  1878,  but  10  were 
under  five  years  of  age,  and  but  47  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  six. 

"If  the  State  law  were  amended  fixing  the  minium 
school  age  at  six  years,  it  would  reduce  the  number  of 
pupils  in  actual  attendance,  in  our  district,  less  than  100 
during  an  entire  year. 

"Yet,  tor  the  sake  of  this  small  number  in  the  city 
of  Portland,  it  would  reflect  credit  on  the  coming 
liCgislature  to  so  change  the  law  that  no  child  under  six 
years  of  age  can  claim  any  right  to  admittance  to  any 
public  school  in  the  State. 

"In  many  large  cities  where  there  is  a  large  class  of 
parents,  both  fathers  and  mothers,  who  are  compelled  to 
w'ork  from  home  during  the  day,  must,  of  necessity,  trust 
their  numerous  progeny  to  the  pubhc  charities,  it  has  been 
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found  almost  a  necessity,  as  a  measure  of  self-protection^ 
to  establish  kindergartens  and  kindred  institutions  for  the 
proper  care  of  this  portion  ol  the  community. 

"Here,  however,  no  such  a  state  of  society  exists,  and 
the  number  of  children  under  six  years  is  so  small,  that 
no  injury  could  follow  if  the  law  were  changed  as  sug- 
gested/' 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDEinTS  AND  SCHOOL 

VISITATIONS. 

The  existence  oi  law  implies  the  duty  of  obedience. 
Laws  not  enforced  are  in  effect  void  not  only,  bui  they  are 
positively  and  seriously  injurious  as  well,  tending  to 
encourage  that  disrespect  to  legal  requirement  which 
linally  eventuates  in  downright  law^lessness. 

Now,  subdivision  nine,  of  section  twenty-five,  of  the 
school  laws,  respecting  the  County  School  Superintendent, 
reads  thus:  =• 

"He  shall  visit  the  schools  taught  under  his  certificates, 
at  least  once  in  six  months,  and  give  such  information  and 
make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  deem  essential  to  the 
welfare  and  progress  of  the  school.'* 

Then  the  Superintendent  elect  is  sworn  into  ofiice,  bind- 
ing himself,  under  the  sacred  sanctions  of  a  solemn  oath, 
(saying  nothing  of  the  penalties  of  legal  disobedience) 
"  to  visit  the  schools  taught  under  his  certificates,  at  least 
once  in  six  months,"  etc.,  and  yet  some  of  these  officers 
receive  the  paltry  pittance  of  §100  per  annum,  as  com- 
pensation for  these  labors,  together  with  all  their  office 
duties.  Is  this  even  a  respectable  approximation  to  a 
reasonable  compensation  for  services  legally  prescribed? 
But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  do  Superintendents  quaHfy  if 
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they  cannot  perform  their  official  duties  for  the  salaries 
allowed?  The  answer,  is  seems  to  me,  must  be  that  either 
they  are  willing  thus  to  labor  from  the  inherent  impellings 
of  pure  love  for  the  cause  of  education,  or  (which,  how- 
ever uncharitable,  is  more  probable)  they  take  this  binding 
obligation  with  the  mental  reservation  that  they  will 
render  only  so  much  services  as  they  may  be  suitably 
rewarded  for;  and  in  accordance  with  this  purpose  they 
neglect  much,  indeed  most,  of  this  vitally  important  work. 
These  salaries,  if  they  were  gracious  gifts,  would  scarcely 
compensate  for  such  stingings  of  conscience.  It  would 
seem  far  preferable  to  resign  than  to  cashier  con- 
science; and,  so,  too,  many  have  taken  precisely  this 
course,  thus  preserving  untarnished  their  characters,  sav- 
ing their  valuable  time,  and  losing  very  little  money.  It 
is  a  living  wonder  how  anyone  can  so  complacently  shake 
hands  with  veracity  and  official  integrity.  School  officers 
should  be  good  men  and  true.  They  should  ever  main- 
tain the  most  stainless  integrity.  What  ttffen  shall  be  done 
to  remedy  this  evil?  Why,  firstly,  suitably  increase  the 
salaries  of  those  who  are  working  at  such  meager  rates  ; 
and,  secondly,  enforce  a  strict  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  law.  The  salaries  should  be  regulated  by  the 
Legislature,  and  should  be  proportionate  to  the  time  and 
talent  employed. 

"It  is  my  honest  belief,"  s^ys  my  worthy  predecessor, 
in  his  report  of  four  years  ago,  "that  it  would  be  real  econ- 
omy, in  the  long  run,  to  make  the  compensation  of  the 
office  of  County  Superintendent  large  enough  to  command 
the  undivided  time  and  attention  of  first-class  men  for  the 
position.*'  I  would  urge,  at  least,  that  Superintendents 
should  be  suitably  paid  for  the  labor  by  law  indicated. 
True  men  thus  encouraged  would  render  invaluable  service 
in  this  best  of  all  causes. 
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School  visitations,  if  properly  conducted,  result  in.uiitold 
benefits  in  various  ways.  In  order,  however,  to  do  the 
greatest  good,  they  should  occur  regularly  and  often.  In 
my  own  labors  T  have  visited  nearly  all  the  districts  in 
many  of  the  counties,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  it  requires 
no  jjreat  eWort  to  realize  the  effects  of  these  visitations  of 
the  County  Superintendents.  It  is  not  meant,  of  course, 
that  the  schools  are  good  simply  because  the  Superintend- 
ent is  alive  and  active,  and  vice  versa.  No,  no;  some 
communities  will  have  good  schools  despite  the  most  maj?- 
terly  inactivity  of  school  officers.  It  is  only  meant  that  a 
school,  good  or  bad,  enjoying  the  regular  and  frequent 
visits  of  a  zealous  Superintendent,  exhibits  a  peculiar  life 
and  impetus  and  energy  to  which  others  are  utter  strangoiv. 
Besides,  there  is  a  valuable  reflex  influence  resnltinfirfroni 
these  visitations  that  vastly  benefits  tlie  Superintendent. 
While  the  law  does  not  require  nie  to  visit  schools  at  all, 
yet  I  have  spent  several  months  in  this  pleasing  employ- 
ment, deeming  U^u  indespensible  means  for  self-qualifica- 
tion. It  is  true,  it  takes  time;  but  this  is  time  well  spent, 
both  as  it  respects  the  schools  and  the  Superintendent. 
Teachers,  patrons  and  pupils  are  usually  ready  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  success  of  this  delightful  work,  which  never 
fails  to  prove  mutually  beneficial,  if  only  the  {)roper  inter- 
est is  exhibited  by  the  visitor.  Besides,  those  who  visit 
most,  encounter  veiy  little  trouble  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  county  teachers'  institutes.  During  the  i;>ast 
four  years  such  institutes  have  been  organized  and  con- 
tinued in  successful  operation  in  many  of  the  counties,  and 
great  and  essential  advantages  have  accrued  therefrom. 
Our  law  in  regard  to  school  visitations  is  most  excellent 
and  should  therefore  be  maintained  and  enforced. 
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COMPULSORY    OR    VOLUNTARY    EDUCATION. 

When  the  friends  of  popular  education  urge  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  the  means  whereby  uni- 
versal education  may  be  secured  to  its  people,  they 
practically  concede  the  theory,  it  is  claimed,  that  the 
attendance  upon  schools,  so  provided,  shall  be  compulsory. 
Theoretically  this  may  be  true;  nevertheless,  when  prac- 
tically considered,  in  new  and  sparsely  settled  communities, 
as  are  many  of  those  of  Oregon,  the  voluntary  principle 
is,  and  must  long  remain,  our  especial  and  peculiar 
strength.  In  any  event,  the  time  for  such  a  law  is  not 
vet. 

Public  sentiment,  so  pronounced  as  is  that  with  us  in 
favor  of  the  universal  diffusion  of  intelligence,  is  a  very 
healthful  and  reliable  stimulous;  and  none  are  more 
keenly  sensitive  to  its  influence  than  the  sturdy,  honest 
pioneer  of  the  newly-settled  rural  districts.  Besides,  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  domain  and  annual  school  tax,  to 
be  apportioned  statedly  among  schools  duly  reporting, 
etc.,  act  as  a  constant  and  sufficient  impelling  force  under 
our  present  peculiar  circumstances.  It  is  a  force  also 
much  more  conservative,  fraternizing  and  efficient,  in 
every  instance  among  free,  liberal  and  enterprising  peo- 

"Citizens  ot  a  free  State,'*  to  use  the  language  of  Hon. 
Mr.  Rice,  late  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
of  New  York,  "need  the  discipline  of  self-government. 
They  should  understand  that  there  is  a  personal  interest  in 
the  willing  discharge  of  every  public  duty.  They  must 
learn  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  the  matter  of  educa- 
tion, as  in  other  respects,  if  they  would  remain  their  own 
masters.    They  should  realize  that  power  belongs  to  them, 
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and,  in  addition,  not  only  that  the  instruction  of  the 
schools  is  beneficial,  but  that  the  education  which  results 
from  the  practice  of  inquiring,  and  of  doing  voluntarily, 
what  is  essential  to  the  intelligent  exercise  of  their  power, 
is  also  essential  to  its  preservation.  The  secure  foun- 
dation of  a  free  government  is  not  alone  the  preference  of 
a  people,  but  their  willingness  to  keep  themselves  pre- 
pared to  administer  it  successfully.  That  disposition  must 
be  kept  alive  and  active  by  constant  exercise." 

Compulsory  educational  laws,  moreover,  when  put  into 
practical  operation  in  other  and  older  States,  where  the 
necessity  of  something  of  this  sort  may  really  have 
existed,  have  encountered  many  perplexing  difficulties 
and  met  with  serious  popular  opposition,  proving  very 
largely  both  a  failure  and  an  injury.  All  similar  laws  in 
the  United  States  have  proven  for  the  most  part,  worse 
than  useless.  The  ancient  Romans  were  accustomed  to 
say,  "the  more  laws,  the  greater  the  crimes;'*  and  all  will 
cheerfully  grant  that  a  law  openly  disrespected  and  noto- 
riously violated,  is  positively  hurtful. 

Let  us,  therefore,  rather  rely  on  the  "moral  suasion,'' 
lesident  in  well  qualified  and  apt  teachers;  in  comfortable 
school-houses  with  pleasant  surroundings;  in  faithful  and 
efficient  school  officers;  in  an  increasingly  liberal  school- 
fund,  and  in  other  helpful  provisions  to  be  made  by  the 
intelligent  and  generous  Legislature  of  a  noble  and  pros- 
perous young  State. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Ko  want,  it  is  confidently  believed,  is  more  keenly  felt 
by  the  real  friends  of  thorough,  practical  State  education, 
than  that  of  a  State  Normal  School.  Almost  a  half  cen- 
tury ago  DeWit  Clinton,  while  governor  of  a  State  which 
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lias  since  developed  one  of  the  most  admirahly  symmet- 
rical, complete  and  efficient  systems  of  public  school 
education,  wisely  and  boldly  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  "aseminary  for  the  education  of  teachers."  Such 
evidence  of  comprehending  and  providing  in  advance  for 
vital,  future  wants  of  the  State,  is  the  strongest  proof  of 
Ikr-seeing  and  philanthropic  statesmanship. 

"There  is  no  one,"  says  lion.  Neil  Gilmour,  of  i^ew 
York,  "who  has  more  influence  on  the  rising  generation 
than  the  teacher.  The  impressions  made  upon  the  mind 
of  the  child  will  go  with  him,  not  only  through  time,  but 
into  eternity.  How  important,  then,  that  he  who  desires 
to  train  the  young  immortal  mind  should  thoroughly 
understand  his  work.  In  every  other  profession,  years  of 
careful  preparation  are  required  betore  one  can  enter  upon 
Its  practice.  Why,  then,  should  not  at  least  as  much  be 
required  of  the  teacher?  When  a  person  says  that  he  is 
engaged  in  teaching,  he  tells  us  that  he  is  engaged  in  the 
work  of  preparing  the  rising  generation  to  come  ui>on  the 
stage  of  action  to  take  the  places  of  those  who  now  con- 
duct the  attitirs  of  the  world.  Chief  magistrates,  legisla- 
tors, professional  men  and  all  who  are  now  engaged  in 
life's  work  must  soon  pass  away.  Who  shall  take  their 
places?  They  must  come  from  our  youth,  and,  to  a  large 
extent,  from  those  who  to-day  are  attending  our  common 
schools.  It  becomes  us  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  elevate  the 
youth  of  the  State,  so  that  they  will  in  the  future  execute 
the  trusts  committed  to  their  care  better  than  those  who 
preceded  them.  The  nomial  training  school  is  the  best 
agency  yet  devised  to  prepare  a  teacher  for  the  school- 
room." Hon.  Francis  Adams,  Secretary  of  the  National 
Education  League,  in  his  report  of  the  "  Free  School  Sys- 
tem of  the  United  States,''   says:     "Peojjle  are  beginning 
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to  see  that  the  training  of  a  teacher  requires  as  much 
public  vifiji lance  and  wise  legislation  as  the  training  of  a 
soldier  or  sailor.  Dr.  Channing  has  said  that  *it  requires 
more  wisdom  to  educate  a  child  perfectly  than  to  govern 
a  State.'  Normal  colleges  are  as  necessary  as  medical 
colleges.  The  injury  to  the  mind  of  a  child  caused  by  the 
stupidity  of  an  ignorant  teacher  may  not  be  as  apparent 
but  it  is  just  as  real  as  the  maiming  of  the  body  by  the 
unskillful  use  of  a  surgical  instrument;  and  the  want  of 
skill  in  the  first  instance  is  of  far  more  serious  consequences 
than  in  the  other,  because  larger  numbers  are  subject  to 
it.'*  "Some  process  should  be  used/'  says  Mr.  Adams, 
"to  discover  and  select  the  natural  teacher  and  to  weed 
out  the  incapables."  Permit  me,  therefore,  respectfully 
to  recommend  and  earnestly  to  urge  that  a  State  Normal 
School  be  established  at  the  earliest  daj'  practicable. 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

It  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  present  elaborate  reasons 
why  our  most  eminent  educators  advocate  teachers'  insti- 
tutes. Those  who  undertake  to  train  the  minds  of  others 
should  themselves  have  minds  thoroughly  trained  as  a 
prequisite  to  the  discharge  of  so  responsible  a  duty.  The 
results  of  teachers'  institutes  constitute  an  important  factor 
in  the  educational  system  of  Oregon;  for  while  our  State 
has  no  Normal  School,  the  teachers'  institute  must,  as  far 
as  practicable,  supply  its  office.  One  cannot,  therefore, 
speak  too  highly  of  these  associations,  where  ripe  scholars 
and  eminent  teachers  meet,  compare  and  receive,  each 
from  the  other,  the  invaluable  benefits  of  long  years  of 
experience  and  reflection.  Even  though  we  had  a  State 
Normal  School,  still  these  teachers'  institutes  are  indis- 
pensible  to  best  educational  results. 
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"  While  normal  schools  are  doing  a  good  work/'  says  a 
distinguished  educator,  "still  their  capacity  is  limited,  and 
they  cannot  give  instruction  to  the  many  thousand  teach- 
ers required  in  our  common  schools.  In  one  respect 
institutes  are  the  most  important  agencies  of  any  in  the 
State  forgiving  teachers  at  least  some  preparaton  for* the 
work  of  the  schooi-room,  in  that  they  are  the  most  far 
reaching,  many  more  teachers  receiving  instruction  therein 
than  by  all  other  means  organized  by  the  State  for  such 
purpose. 

"It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  that  these  insti- 
tutes should  be  brought  to  the  highest  degree  of  excellence, 
in  order  to  fully  carry  out  the  intent  for  which  they  were 

established." 

• 

To  be  abreast  with  educational  work  elsewhere  we  m»t 
give  the  subject  special  attention.  Our  best  teachers  do, 
as  far  as  practicable,  keep  themselves  closely  identified 
with  these  associations,  participating  regularly  in  their 
exercises  and  enjoying  their  advantages.  Many  testimo- 
nials as  to  their  great  practical  usefulness  from  leading 
professional  teachers  might  here  be  recorded  if  it  were 
thought  necessary.     This,  however,  none  will  require. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note,  furthermore,  that  the  attendance 
on  and  interest  in  these  associations,  other  things  being 
equal,  are  constantly  increasing.  Each  succeeding  year 
lessens  the  skill  and  labor  necessary  to  prepare  for  and 
conduct  them  successfully.  Teachers  and  communities 
are  becoming  better  acquainted  with  their  purposes  and 
workings;  and  hence  these  institutes  are  more  highly 
appreciated.  My  worthy  predecessor,  who  is  well  and 
tavorably  known  throughout  the  fetate  as  an  accomplished 
scholar,  a  zealous  friend  of  popular  education,  and  a  genial 
gentleman,  met  with  constant  and  serious  dij-counigementsin 
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this  department  of  his  snperi  ntendency ;  so  mneh  so,  indeed, 
that  during  his  last  year's  official  labors  he  held  no  insti- 
tute whatever.  He  says  in  his  report  to  the  Legislature 
of  1874:  "During  the  present  year  no  institute  has  been 
held.  I  appointed  one  to  be  held  early  in  the  year,  at 
Oakland,  but  the  attendance  was  so  small  that  the  insti- 
tute  adjournefl  without  doing  anything:"  This  shows  the 
condition  of  sentiment  at  that  day.  No  one,  perhaps, 
could  have  accomplished  more  at  that  time  than  did  Prof. 
Simpson.  But  during  these  discouragements  and  disap- 
pointments he  was  laying  the  foundation  for  future  success. 
Institute  work  has  ever  since  then  been  growing  slowly 
but  steadily  in  public  esteem.  At  the  present  time  our 
teachers*  institutes  are  numerously  attended  and  cordially 
siM>ported  at  all  points  throughout  the  entire  State.  Not 
only  do  teachers  go  up  to  the  educational  convocations, 
but  ministers,  lawyers  and  others  lend  them  their  presence 
ji^d  assistance.  Eminent  college  professors  attend  them, 
and  that,  too,  to  vv^ork  and  to  enjoy.  All  the  members  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  have  frequent!}^  been  pres- 
ent and  taken  part  in  even  the  educational  exercises, 
which  is  a  plej.sing  exception  to  the  practice  of  like 
officers  in  other  States.  The  members  also  of  the  State 
Board  of  Examination  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  in 
attendance  quite  regular!}',  and  their  able  services  have 
been  appreciated  as  invaluable  contributions  to  the  sub- 
stantial practical  worth  of  this  department.  Indeed,  I 
am  assured  by  com|>etent  and  reliable  judges  that  our 
institutes  are  more  largely  atteiuled  and  accomplish  far 
better  work  than  those  in  many  other  and  older  States. 
Let  us  take  courage,  therefore,  and  hope  that  the  near 
future  will  vouchsafe  even  far  nobler  results.  Prof.  L.  J. 
Powell,   Superintendent   of    Public    Instruction   elect,   a 
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scholarly  and  [)raeticiil  educator,  serving  for  several  years 
as  a  professor  in  Willamette  University,  and  other  insti- 
tutions.of  learning,  will,  it  is  confidently  believed,  bring 
to  the  work  all  the  ability,  energy  and  etHciency  necessary 
to  render  it  a  most  satisfactory  success. 

During  my  official  labors  I  have  held  four  State  Tea'ch- 
ora'  Institutes  in  the  capital  of  the  State,  -and  District 
teachers  in  Union,  Canyon  City,  Jacksonville,  Tillamook, 
Astoria,  Corvallis,  Forest  Grove,  Albany,  Dalles,  Pendle- 
ton, Monmouth,  St.  Helens,  Snowden's  Mineral  Spring, 
J^raiiie  City,  La  Grande,  Lafayette,  Marshfieldand  Eugene 
C'ity,  all  which,  without  an  exception,  I  attended  through 
all  their  sessions.  Besides  these,  I  have  been  present 
with  and  assisted  numerous  County  Teachers*  Institutes, 
and  cheerfully  testify  to  their  general  success  and  effi- 
ciency. It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  state,  moreover,  that  most 
of  the  conniies  have,  during  the  past  four  years,  conducted 
fftadedl}'  county  institutes,  numerously  attended  and  in 
very  man V  respects  hi <i:h I v  valuable.  City  institutes  also 
nie  coM(hicted  in  many  places  with  good  results.  I  care- 
fully prepared  in  detail  an  accurate  account  of  the  educa- 
tional work  accomplished  during  each  institute  held  for 
the  past  two  years;  but  it  is  thouglit  not  best  to  swell  this 
re[)ort  by  publishing  them.  I  deem  them  valuable,  yet  I 
yield  to  the   demands  cf  economy. 

statp:  board  of  examination, 

greeting  in  Salem  on  the  first  Monday  in  January  and 
July  in  each  year,  consists  of  S.  F.  Chadwick,  Governor, 
and  €j:-oJ^'6'io  President;  L.  L.  Rowland,  Superintendent  of 
l^ublic  Instruction,  and  ex-officw  Secretary;  T.  M.  Gatch, 
Ph.  D.,  of  Willamette  University  ;  J.  VV.  Johnson,  A.  M., 
of   State   University  ;   B.  L.   Arnold,   Ph.  D.,   of  State 
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Agricultural  College;  W.  L.  Worthington,  of  Oregon  City 
Public  Schools;  I.  W.  Pratt  and  Miss  Clara  A.  Watt,  of 
Portland  Public  Schools;  T.  F.  Campbell,  A.M.,  of 
Christian  College;  J.  W.  Marsh,  A.  M.,  of  Pacific  Univer- 
sity; W.  S.  Walker,  A.  B.,  of  Philomath  College. 

Following  are  the  requirements  for  examination  in  order 
to  obtain  Life  and  State  Diplomas  and  State  Certificates: 

1.  Candidates  for  Life  Diplomas  and  State  Diplomas:, 
must  present  to  the  Board  satisfactory  testimonials  of  good 
mora]  character,  and  of  marked  success  in  teaching  for  a 
period  of  three  years,  of  which  at  least  one  year  must  have 
be^n  in  Oregon,  and'must  pass  acceptable  examinations  in 
itll  the  studies  prescribed  for  a  county  certificate,  and  in 
the  following  in  addition:  General  history,  algebra,  geom- 
etry, composition,  English  literature,  book-keeping,  phys- 
iology, natural  philosophy,  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  Constitution  and 
school  law  of  the  State  of  Oregon.  To  obtain  a  Life 
Diploma,  a  candidate  must  answer  correctly  at  least  ninety 
per  cent,  of  all  the  questions;  and  to  obtain  a  State  Diploma, 
he  must  answer  correctly  at  least  seventy-live  per  cent,  of 
the  questions.  • 

2.  Candidates  for  State  Certificates  of  the  first  and  second 
grades,  must  present  to  the  Board  satisfactory  testimonials 
of  good  moral  character,  and  of  success  in  teaching  for  a 
period  of  six  months,  and  must  pass  creditable  examina- 
tions in  the  branches  required  for  a  county  Certificate,  and 
in  the  following  in  addition  thereto:  Algebra,  book  keep- 
ing, physiology',  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  Con- 
stitution  and  school  law  of  the  State  of  Oregon.  To  obtain  a 
certificate  of  the  first  grade,  good  for  two  years,  a  candid- 
ate must  answer  correctly  at  least  ninetj'  per  cent,  of  all 
questions  asked  him;  and,  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  the 
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second  grade,  good  for  six  months,  he  must  answer  cor- 
rectly at  least  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  questions. 

3.  All  examinations  are  conducted  with  written  or  printed 
questions,  as  far  as  practicable;  and  ten  questions  are  asked 
in  each  branch. 

Hereto  is  appended  the  names  of  all  persons  who  have 
ever  obtained  from  this  Board  diplomas  and  State  certif- 
icates: 

Life  Diplomas — T.  M.  Gatch,  A.  J.  Anderson,  J.  A. 
Macrum,  T.  Nicholson,  W.  L.  Worthington,  Mrs.  L.  A. 
Dennick,  J.  W.  Johnson,  S.  C.  Simpson,  J.  W.  Merritt,  L. 
J.  Powell,  S.  W.  King,  E.  B.  McElroy,  T.  H.  Crawford,  J. 
C.  Arnold,  H.  H.  Hewitt,  J.  T.  Handsaker, Miss  A.  Watt, 
Miss  L.  J.  Ritterhouse,  Miss  E.  i\  Turner,  I.  W.  Pratt,  VV. 
S.  Ward,  U.  T.  Stanley. 

Slate  Diplomas — J.  S.  Smith,  J.  W,  Miller,  A.  Jones, 
Alexander  Meachen,  D.  M.  C.  Gault,  Miss  Phebe  Jory,  Miss 
A.  B.  Shelby,  W.  G.  Adams,  J.  Tully,  Miss  E.  C.  Sabin. 

First  Grade  State  Certificates — G.  B.  Brown,  G.  S.  Per- 
shin,  G.  M.  Holton,  J.  C.  Waterman,  W.  P.  Harsley,  Mrs. 
]Sr.  E.  Morse,  D.  M.  C.  Gault,  G.  M.  Holt,  Miss  Christina 
McConnell,  Miss  Kate  Burnell. 

TEXT  BOOKS. 

Following  are  the  text  books  selected  and  now  in  use  : 

Orthography — Pacific  Coast  Speller. 

Reading— First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  Read- 
ers, of  the  Pacific  Coast  Series,  and  Hopkins'  Manual  of 
American  Ideas,  in  lieu  of  Sixth  Reader  (optional). 

Arithmetic — Thomson's  New  Graded  Series  (including 
New  Mental  for  primary  classes,  New  Rudiments  and  New 
Practical),  and  Brooks'  Normal  Mental  (for  advanced 
classes). 
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Geography — Monteith's  Introduction  to  Manual,  and 
riiysical  and  Intermediate  (both  Pacific  Coast  edition). 

Grammar — Clark's  Beginners',- and  Normal. 

United  States  History — Barnes'  Brief  History. 

General  History  (for  beginners) — "Peter  Parley's  Uni- 
versal." 

Penmanship — Spencerian  System  and  Copies. 

FOR  ADVANCED  GUADES. 

Hio^her  Arithmetic — Robinson's  Progressive  Hiw-her. 

Geometry — Brooks'. 

A 1  fire  bra — Brooks'. 

General  History  (advanced) — Anderson's. 

CompOvsition — Hart's. 

JMiysiology— Steele's  "14  Weeks." 

Natural  Philosophy — Steele's  "U  Weeks." 

Chemistry — Steele's  "  14  Weeks." 

Botany — Wood's  Botanist  atid  Florist. 

Book-keeping — Bryant  and  Strutton's  (High  School 
Edition). 

A  uniform  series  of  text  books  is  a  iii-reat  <rain  to  anv 
State.  The  law  establishing  such,  however,  should  guard 
carefully  against  abuses  of  its  provisions. 

Section  2  of  Title  I.  reads  as  follows: 

"The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall,  every 
four  years  after  the  tirst  selection  of  text  books,  issue  sim- 
ilar circulars,  and  unless  some  new  text  book  shall  receive 
an  actual  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  County  Superin- 
tendents, then  no  change  shall  be  made  during  the  next 
four  years." 

In  accordance  with  this  provision  it  is  evident  that  any 
given  book  now  in  use  might  possibly  be  re-adopted  with 
only  two  votes,  or  even  one,  indeed,  while  a  competitor 
might  receive  eleven  votes.    This  should  be  amended. 
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REMARKS    AND    SUGGESTIONS    OF  COUNTY 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 

First  in  the  appendix  is  presented  the  remarks  and 
suggestions  of  County  School  Superintendents.  From 
these  may  be  quite  fully  learned  the  present  condition  of 
the  public  schools  of  the  State.  Many  valuable  sugges- 
tions are  here  given  relative  to  needed  legislations.  I 
commend,  therefore,  their  careful  perusal. 

RULES  AND   REGULATIONS. 

The  rules  and  regulations  to  be  found  in  the  appendix, 
are  substantially  the  same  as  those  presented  in  my  pre- 
vious biennial  report. 

COLLEGES  AND  ACADEMIES. 

• 

Information  respecting  these  institutions  of  learning,  the 
last  in  the  appendix,  has  been  chiefly  obtained  from  presi- 
dents and  principals  through  personal  correspondence. 
The  State  Board  of  Education  have  not  deemed  it  best, 
with  due  regard  to  economy,  to  furnish  the  oflice  with  the 
circulars  ordinarily  used  for  such  a  purpose.  The  pen, 
therefore,  has  done  all  the  work.  Many  of  these  sketches 
are  used  without  change;  while  others  are  prepared 
from  such  material  as  could  be  obtained. 

CONCLUSION. 

Permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to  say  that  it  was  my 
highest  ambition  two  years  ago  to  prepare  and  submit  a 
full,  complete  and  accurate  report.  This  was  deemed 
especially  desirable  because  it  was  to  be  used  in  our  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  I  employed 
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clerks  with  my  own  private  funds  to  establisli  and  conduct 
a  system  of  correspondence  with  county  superintendents, 
district  clerks,  teachers  and  others,  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting the  desired  information.  This  work  in  my  present 
biennial  report  has  been  ommitted.  The  tabular  state- 
ments are  here  presented  precisely  in  accordance  with  the 
reports  received.  The  ommissions  and  defects  are  to  be 
deeply  regretted.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that 
many  State  Superintendents,  working  under  the  mo:>t 
thoroughly  matured  educational  systems,  complain  of  sim- 
ilar evils.  Nevertheless,  some  judicious  legislation, 
compelling  persons,  whose  duty  it  is  to  do  so,  to  duly 
report,  would  greatly  improve  these  figures. 

Most  teachers  and  school  officers,  however,  have  con- 
tinuously shown,  for  the  past  four  years,  the  heartiest 
co-operation.  Oregon  is  blessed  with  noble  teachers.  Jler 
school  officers  also  perform  their  duties,  as  a  rule,  equally 
as  faithfully  and  as  effectively  as  those  in  any  other  State. 
The  children  and  people  are  as  appreciative  of  school 
privileges  and  as  loyal  to  educational  obligations  as  yre 
those  of  our  sister  States.  Suitably  guard  these,  there- 
fore, from  the  influence  and  power  of  the  negligent  and 
reckless  few  by  appropriate  legislation,  and  then,  blessed 
as  we  are  by  Providence,  we  shall  steadily  and  surely 
advance  to  the  highest  plane  of  usefulness  and  happiness. 

Respectfullj'  submitted, 

L.  L.  rowla:nd, 

Supprintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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REMARKS  OF  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  following  remarks  and  suggestions  respecting  the 
condition  of  our  public  schools  are  extracted  from  County 
School  Superintendents'  reports  for  the  school  year  of 
1877-8  : 

Baker  Counly — Hon.^.  H.  Small,  Superintendent. 

Our  duties  have  been  arduous,  owing  to  the  large  extent  of  the  countj^, 
and  new  settlements  springing  up  in  various  parts  of  it.  We  have  visited 
every  locality,  except  in  the  extreme  southeast  comer  of  the  county.  How- 
ever, the  citizens  in  that  vicinitj^  have  organized  two  school  districts,  and 
each  had  a  school  during  the  winter.  The  teachers  and  friends  of  educa- 
tion have  held  three  Institutes  in  the  county.  Also,  the  State  Superintend- 
ent held  a  District  Institute.  All  were  well  attended,  and  a  lively  interest 
in  the  cause  of  education  was  manifested.  The  grade  of  teachers  has  an 
upward  tendency,  and  we  will  say  that  Baker  county  has  an  earnest  and  in- 
tellectual corps  of  educators,  some  of  whom  hold  diplomas  from  Normal 
Schools,  and  others  carry  honors  from  Oregon  Colleges  and  Schools. 

We  have  been  very  strict  in  conducting  examination  of  teachers,  giving 
none  certificates  who  did  not  answer  the  usual  number,  conducting  the  ex- 
amination in  writing. 

Benton  County — Hon.  E.  B.  McElroy,  Superintendent. 

HOUSES. 

Four  houses  have  been  completed  during  the  year,  and  two  are  being 
built.  The  new  bouses  all  indicate  a  vast  improvement,  in  size  and  ar- 
rangement, over  thode  built  in  former  yea' s,  and  reflect  much  credit  upon 
those  having  them  built. 

SCHOOL  VISITS. 

< 

The  schools  were  all  visited  except  one,  which  was  not  in  session  at  the 
time  I  was  in  the  district. 
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COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


Of  tlie  work  done  daring  the  Institute,  I  need  not  speak  at  length,  as  you 
were  present  and  can  judge  as  to  its  success. 

Irregularity  of  attendance  is  a  serious  drawback  to  the  progress  of  the 
public  schools,  ^y  views  on  this  subject  will  be  given  in  full  in  mj^  pub- 
lished report,  which  I  will  forward  you. 

I  would  add  that  the  last  year  has  been  one  of  progress  in  the  public 
school  ^ork.  Our  teachers  are  becoming  more  zealous,  and  our  directors 
are  becoming  more  faithful  and  hold  out  stronger  inducements  to  good 
teachers. 

Clackamas    Count]} — Hon.   J.   W.   Sellwood,    Superin- 
tendent. 

Fifteen  First  Grade  Certificates  have*been  granted  during  the  year. 
Many  of  those  holding  them  have  doubtless  taught  two  and  some 
three  schools,  hence  the  large  number  reported  holding  First  Grade  Certifi- 
cates. 

The  schools  in  the  county  during  the  past  year  have  been  in  a  fair  condi- 
tion. I  have  done  what  I  could  to  raise  the  standard  among  the  teachers, 
having  refused  certificates  to  quite  a  number  of  applicants  and  granted 
none  without  a  thorough  examination,  or  without  a  good  reason  to  believe 
that  such  an  examination  had  been  passed  elsewhere. 

About  the  only  complaint  that  has  reached  my  ears  has  been  the  lack  of 
good  government  on  the  part  of  a  few  of  the  teachers;  but  this  is'a  matter 
of  which  the  superintendent  can  form  no  opinion.  Besides  the  lack  of  good 
government  is,  too  frequently,  not  the  teachers'  fault,  but  the  parents'.  Did 
the  parents  universally  uphold  the  teachers'  hands,  seldom  would  there  be 
any  complaint  on  this  score. 

Several  new  school  houses  have  been  built  in  thfi  county  during  the  past 
year  and  some  old  ones  refitted,  enlarged  and  made  more  comfortable.  The 
interest  in  education  is,  I  think,  on  the  whole,  increasing ;*still  it  come? 
very  far  short  of  what  it  ought  to  bo.  In  many  districts  there  is  no  eflTort 
whatever  made  to  have  school  any  longer  than  the  law  requires  in  order  to 
obtain  the  public  funds.  There  are  only  five  schools  in  the  county  where 
they  have  had  a  nine  months'  school,  and  only  fifteen  where  they  have  had 
a  six  months'  school,  and  this  out  of  fifty-three  schools.  Now  this  ought 
not  to  be.  A  three  months'  school  is  almost  no  school  at  all.  There  ought 
to  be  at  least  six  months'  school  in  every  district,  and  the  best  way  to 
secure  it  is,  I  believe,  by  changing  the  law  so  as  to  require  a  six  months' 
school  in  order  to  obtain  the  public  ftinds.  Unless  this  is  done  there  are 
many  districts  that  will  never  have  more  than  three  or  four  months'  school, 
for  they  will  never  levy  a  tax,  or  raise  a  subscription  for  the  purpose.    In 
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the  matter  of  taxation  I  believe  the  peace  of  neighborhoods  and  the  matter  of 
education  would  be  Jleatly  promoted  if  it  were  taken  out  of  the  liands  of 
districts,  and  levied  either  by  the  State  or  county. 

Experience  more  and  more  convinces  me  that  there  sliould  be  a  Third 
Grade  Certificate,  not  a  certificate  that  shall  have  universal  application,  but 
one  that  may  apply  to  a  given  school.  Not  unfrequently  there  is  a  school 
of  none  but  young  children,  just  learning  to  read,  who  require  for  a  teacher 
no  person  but  a  good  reader,  one  who  is  kind  and  ladylike  in  deportment, 
but  whose  general  education  is  such  that  under  the  present  requirements  nl^e 
is  not  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  any  grade.  Now  such  a  person  may  be 
really  better  qualified  to  teach  such  a  school  than  many  who  can  get  a  First 
Grade  Certificate,  and  I  think  that  a  superintendent  should  be  invested 
with  that  discretionary  power  which  will  enable  him  to  grant  a  certificate  to 
such  a  person  if,  in  his  judgment,  he  deems  her  qualified.  And  this  will 
not  come  in  competition  with  those  who  can  get  First  Grade  Certificates,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  such  schools  are  unable  to  pay  the  salary  that  th<.'y 
can  command,  and  also  are  not  such  schools  as  they  desire  to  teach. 

Clatsop  County — Hon.  T.  A.  Hyland,  Superintendeiit. 

I  have  done  the  best  I  could  with  the  material  on  hand. 

Columbia  County — Hon.  L.  X.  Evans,  Snperintendent. 

If  I  should  suggest  anything  for  thehenefitof  our  schools,  I  would  rcccnii- 
mend  that  a  law  be  passed,  making  it  the  duty  of  everj^  teacher,  to  make 
out  his  reports,  submitting  them  to  two  or  more  of  the  directors  for  their 
approval  and  signature.  When  two  of  them  have  signed  his  reports,  it 
should  be  equal  to  an  order  for  his  pay  (on  the  clerk),  and  that  the  teacher 
should  not  be  entitled  to  his  or  her  salary  until  reports  were  made  out  cor- 
rectly. There  must  be  something  done — some  law  passed  enforcing  teachers 
lo  make  out  correct  reports. 

I  have  returned  reports  for  correction,  which  amounted  to  nothing;  and 
some  sent  in  their  reports  so  late  that  I  could  not  return  them  to  be  corrected 
and  receive  them  again  in  time. 

Douglas  County — Hon.  John  Howard,  Superintendent. 

In  explanation  of  the  many  inaccuracies  which  are  apparent  upon  the  face 
of  this  report,  I  would  say  that  I  have  used  my  best  endeavors  to  secure 
r/uU  report  from  the  different  clerks — in  some  cases  receiving  three  reports 
from  the  same  clerk,  and  the  last  being  as  inaccurate,  in  my  judgment,  as  the 
first.    I  think,  however,  in  the  main  the  totals  give  the  facts  as  the3'  exist. 
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Grant  County, — Hon.  D.  B.  Kinehart,  Superintendent 

By  reference  to  tabular  report,  you  will  perceive  that  our  schools  are 
j^rowing  in  interest  by  the  amount  of  school  tund  njceived  from  all  8ou^ce:^, 
the  addition  of  new  districts,  etc.,  etc. 

While  our  people  feel  a  deep  interest  in  popular  education,  and  would 
gladly  provide  for  the  instruction  of  their  children,  yet,  on  account  of  their 
poverty  and  the  nominal  amount  of  money  they  receive,(1.98  7-10  per  capita 
last  semi-annual  apportionment),  they  are  deprived  from  conferring  the 
greatest  of  human  blessings  upon  their  children.  We  would,  therefore, 
-again  urge  the  necessity  of  the  increase  of  the  Common  School  Fund,  by 
levying  at  least  five  mills  on  the  dollar  of  all  taxable  property  of  this  State, 
instead  of  three  mills,  as  it  now  stands.  In  fact,  if  it  were  made  ten  mills  on 
the  dollar,  the  State  and  the  people  would  be  greatly  benefited  thereby. 

Again,  we  would  suggest  the  necessity  of  a  law  requiring  school  district 
clerks  to  give  the  names  of  school  children  when  making  their  reports  to  the 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools.  The  way  the  law  now  stands,  children 
are  often  counted  in  two  ditferent  districts,  and  sometimes  I  think  in  three 
or  even  more.    A  law,  as  above  suggested,  would  avoid  this. 

Jackson  County — lion.  E.  J.  Farlow,  Superintendent. 

We  have  had  a  propitious  school  year,  and  the  cause  of  education  is 
steadily  advancing  in  this  county. 

There  should  be  some  method  adopted  that  would  compel  districts  to  fur- 
nish proper  record  books  for  use  of  teachers ;  then  there  would  be  no  trouble 
in  obtaining  correct  reports  from  district  clerks. 

Josephine  County— lion.  J.  M.  Smith,  Superintendent. 

It  is  bej^ond  my  power  to  obtain  an  accurate  report,  as  j'^ou  seem  to  require. 
Two  districts  fail  to  give  the  number  of  males  and  females  enrolled  sepa- 
rately. One  district  gives  the  enrolled  two  males,  five  females,  and  average 
attendance  fifty-two;  so  you  can  figure  on  this.  The  finaticial  statement  is 
an  impossible  conundrum.  I  onlj'^  give  what  was  apportioned  of  the  county 
and  State  fund.  Some  clerks  report  more  money  paid  out  than  they  re- 
ceived, including  what  was  on  hand,  and  have  a  balance  left  to  begin  next 
year  with.  You  can  also  figure  on  this.  Divers  errors  and  omissions 
otherwise  abound  in  a  majority  of  the  clerk's  reports,  that  suggest  some 
education  in  the  elements  of  book-keeping.  Each  district,  perhaps,  under- 
stands that  it«5  afifairs  are  properly  managed,  but  the  public  must  remain  ig- 
norant of  this  fact,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  It  may  be  said  it  is  the  duty 
of  County  Superintendents  to  see  to  this  matter,  but  time  for  rendering  this 
annual  report  will  ^t  permit  a  return  of  these  district  reports  for  correction. 
While  the  State  laws  are  imposing  new  duties  and  obligations  on  the  Coun- 
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ty  Superintendents,  the  County  Courts  (always  ready  for  "retrenchment 
and  reform,")  are  cutting  down  the  County  Superintendent's  salary,  as  they 
have  done  here,  from  !$300  to  ^125  per  year,  notwithstanding  we  have  move 
school  districts,  more  children,  and  money  locked  up  in  the  treasury;  Pa- 
triotism and  philanthropy,  without  compensation,  is  a  sublime  spectacle ! 
but  salary  necessary  for  the  duties  imposed,  is  a  powerful  auxiliaiy  in  ob- 
taining all  the  needed  reforms  suggested  and  desirable  in  our  public  schools. 
In  justice  to  the  public,  I  will  add,  the  former  has  not  so  moved  me  as  to 
visit  the  school  districts  as  required  every  six  months,  and  for  the  sake  of 
economy,  to  myself,  I  have  drawn  the  salary  allowed  for  the  other  duties 
the  office  imposes,  which  I  have  endeavored  to  impartially  and  faithfully 
j>erform. 

Marion  County — Hon.  H.  P.  Crooke,  Superintendent. 

The  reports  are  so  deficient  that  I  cannot  even  give  you  an  approximate 
report  of  more  than  I  have  given. 

3Iultnomah  County — Hon^.  J.  Brown,  Superintendent. 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  in  presenting  this  my  second  annual  report  of 
the  public  schools  of  Multnomah  county,  to  state  that  the  schools  of  the 
county  have  made  commendable  improvement  during  the  year.  There  are 
at  present  5,595  children  in  the  county  between  4  and  20  years  of  age — 517 
more  than  reported  last  year.  There  have  been  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools  during  the  year,  3,863  pupils,  or  a  little  over  69  per  cent,  of  the 
wViole  number.  Last  year  the  enrollment,  as  compared  with  the  whole 
number  then  of  proper  school  age,  was  a  little  less  than  ()8  per  cent.,  while 
in  1875,  it  was  less  than  50  per  cent. — an  increase  of  nearly  twenty  per 
cent,  in  f (Air  years,  Tliere  are  now  in  the  county  only  8(i4  more  children 
of  school  age  than  for  the  year  ending  March  1875,  yet,  there  are  now  1,521 
more  pupils  enrolled  than  at  that  time — the  increase  of  the  number  enrolled 
exceeding  the  increase  in  the  whole  number  in  the  county  by  657.  And  the 
average  attendance  has  risen  from  1,670  in  1875,  to  2,488,  in  the  year  just 
closed — an  increase  of  818.  The  number  not  attending  any  school  has  de- 
creased 17  2-10  per  cent,  in  four  years.  These  facts  will  more  fully  appear 
from  the  following  summary  of  comparative  statistics.  These  figures  in- 
clude a  period  of  four  years,  from  March,  1874,  to  March,  1878; 
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COMPARATIVE  STATISTICS. 


(JEXERAU 


For  the  Year  ending  March. 


1875. 


1876. 


1877. 


1878. 


Increase 

in  four 

yea». 


Whole  No.  children  of  school  age. 
Whole  No.  enrolled  in  pub.  schools 

A  verag-e  dailj'  attendance 

Per  cent,  enrolled  in  public  schools 

Per  cent,  average  attendance 

Whole  No.not  attending  any  school 
Per  cent,  not  attending  any  school 


4,731 

4,798 

4,998 

5,595 

2,342 

2,765 

3,396 

3,863 

1,670 

1,746 

2,018 

2,488 

49.210 

57.6-10 

67.9-10 

69 

35.3-10 

36.4-10 

40.3-10 

44.4-10 

1,763 

1,279 

1,096 

1,144 

37.2-10 

26.6  10 

21.910 

20.4-10 

864 
1,521 
818 
19.8-10 
9.1-10 
*619 
*16.8-10 


*  Decrease. 
The  foregoing  statistics  furnish  indisputable  evidence  of  the  rapid  growth 
and  present  popularity  of  the  public  schools, 

LEGISLATION. 

The  school  law  of  Oregon  is  veA  imperfect.  It  should  be  amended. 
And  as  the  Legislative  Assembly  will  meet  in  September  next,  it  may  not 
be  improper  for  me  at  this  time,  to  point  out  a  few  of  its  many  defects. 
The  law  now  provides  for  the  holding  of  an  annual  meeting  on  the  fii*st 
Mondaj' of  April.  At  this  meeting  a  clerk  is  elected  for  a  term  of  one 
year. 

To  this  meeting  the  out-going  clerk  makes  his  annual  report,  and  as  soon 
as  his  successor  qualifies,  '*  all  district  money,  books  and  papers,**  are 
turned  over  to  him.  The  clerk  elected  at  such  meeting,  on  the  first  Monday 
of  March  following — when  he  has  been  in  oflSce  but  eletyen  months — is  re- 
quired to  make  a  yearly  report  to  the  the  County  Superintendent.  It  is 
necessary  in  this  report  '.o  show  the  condition  of  the  schools,  both  financial 
and  otherwise  for  a  year,  from  the  first  Monday  of  March  prior  to  his 
election  to  the  first  Monday  of  March  thereafter.  It  is  necessary  for  him 
to  account,  not  only  for  the  money,  etc.,  that  may  have  come  into  his  mvn 
hands  as  clerk,  but  is  required  also  to  show  the  receipts,  disbursements,  etc., 
of  his  predecessor  for  a  period  of  one  month.  To  obviate  this  diflficulty 
and  hold  each  clerk  responsible  for  his  own  oflScial  conduct,  the  law  should 
l>e  so  changed  as  to  require  the  clerk  to  make  a  report  1\r%t  to  his  district  at 
the  annual  meeting,  and,  after  such  report  has  been  criticised  and  corrected, 
if  needs  be,  by  the  district,  a  copy  thereof  should  be  sent  to  the|  Superin- 
tendent. A  large  proportion  of  the  errors  found  in  the  reports  of  the 
clerks  can  be  traced  to  this  defect  in  the  law. 

MARCH   APPORTIONMENT. 


The  apportionment  of  the  School  Fund  in  the  county  treasury  should  not 
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be  made  on  the  **  third  Monday  of  March,"  but  from  two  to  four  week:5 
later.  Usually,  on  the  third  Monday  of  March,  only  about  one-fourth  of 
the  taxes  have  been  collected  ;  whereas,  if  the  apportionment  was  made  a 
month  later,  all  the  taxes  would  have  been  collected  and  the  schools  would 
have  the  benefit  of  the  use  of  the  money  for  the  next  six  months  or  year, 
instead  of  having  it  locked  up^  in  the  county  vaults  or  deposited  in  some 
bank  for  that  length  of  time. 

GHADED  SCHOOLS. 

The  law  should  also  provide  for  a  system  of  graded  schools.  Upon  this 
important  subject  it  is  now  silent.  Whatever  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
past  toward  the  grading  of  our  schools,  has  been  done  without  the  direct 
authority  of  the  law.  Upon  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  to  the  educa- 
tional interest  of  the  State  as  graded  schools — without  which  there  can  be 
no  such  thing  as  a  system — the  law  should  not  be  silent  or  merely  passive, 
but  it  should  speak  out  in  clear  and  unmistakable  terms.  Wherever  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  pupils  can  be  collected  together,  a  graded  school  should  be 
established.  The  directors  should  have  power  to  classify  and  grade  tho 
scholars,  and  cause  them  to  be  taught  in  such  schools  or  departments  as 
they  may  deem  expedient.  The  law  should  also  authorize  the  directors  to 
determine  the  qualifications  for  admission  to  such  schools  or  department^, 
and  t<^>  prescribe  courses  of  studies  and  text-books  for  the  use  of  the  school, 
and  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  thereof  as  they 
may  think  needful. 

Such  a  law  is  indispensable  to  the  rapid  advancement  of  education.    Uii- 
l<?ss    some  such    law   shall    he  passed  by  the  Legislativ«;  Assembly,  our 
schools  in  general    will  make  but  slow  progBess.     Nor  is  it  necessary  for  me 
to  otiTer  arguments  in  support  of  so  plain  a  proposition.    The  reasons  are 
obvious,  and  are  well  understood  by  all  who  have  given  the  subj{;ct  due 
consideration.     It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  theory  or  argument.    Thousands 
of  graded  schools  are  in  successful  operation  in  diflTerent  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  their  superiority  has  been  fully  demonstrated  bya^^tual  expeHencp, 
It  is  generally,  perhaps  I  should  say  universally,  conceded  by  educators, 
that  children  make  much  more  rapid  advancement  jn  such  school  than  in 
those  that  arf  ungraded.     But  we  need  not  go  away  from  home  for  proof. 
The  present  prosperous  condition  of  the  schools  of  the  city  of  Portland, 
as  compared  with  what  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  is  a  living  example  of 
the  superiority  of  gmded  sbhools.    While  eflTorts  were  made  several  years 
ago  to  classify  and  grade  these  schools,  yet  prior  to  1874  there  was  but  little 
system.    Since  the  re-organization  of  that  3'ear  I  think  T  am  safe  in  saying 
the  schools  have  advanced  fully  fifty  per  cent,  in  eflSciency  of  instruction 
and  in   the  whole    atmosphere    of  discipline,   method  and  scholarship. 
However,  as  early  as  1870-'71-'72,  Rev.  G.  H.  Atkinson,  then  county  Super- 
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inteiulent,  labored  earnestly  in  behalf  of  these  schools,  and  in  fact  then  laid 
the  foundation  upon  which  the  present  system  has  grown.  Too  niucli 
credit  can  not  be  given  him  and  his  immediate  successor,  Rev.  T.  L.  Eliot,  for 
their  eiforts  in  evolving  from  chaos,  "The  School  System  of  Portland." 
But  lor  my  purpose,  at  this  time,  it  matters  not  who  were  instrumental  in 
founding  our  schools  upon  a  proper  basis.  That  is  a  matter  of  history. 
Besides  those  mentioned,  many  others  have  aided  mateiially;  but  to  whom- 
soever the  crtdit  belongs,  the  fact  a:?  above  indicated  still  remains  that  since 
the  graded  system  was  introduced,  the  schools  have  been  growing  in  public 
favor  and  usefulness;  and  in  my  judgment,  have  alreadj'  reached  a  degree 
of  perfection  not  possible  to  attain  under  the  old  system,  or  rather  want  of 
system,  of  mixed  or  ungraded  schools.  But  graded  schools  are  not  necessa- 
rily confined  to  cities  and  large  towns.  Such  schools  should  be  organized 
in  smaller  towns  and  den^^ely  'populated  rural  districts,  where  an  hun- 
dred or  more  children  can  be  collected  together.  Of  course  in  the  latter 
the  classification  and  grading  cannot  be  so  complete.  Nevertheless  the 
school  should  be  divided  into  departments  all  the  same,  and  be  properly 
classified. 

EAST  PORTLAND. 

"While  the  schools  of  Portland  are  deservedly  popular,  those  of  East  Port- 
land— though  just  across  the  river — are  either  unknown  or  reputed  to  be 
very  poor.  I  an]  pleased,  however,  to  say  that  this  blot  upon  East  Port- 
land is  rapidly  disappearing.  Her  people  are  becoming  alive  to  their  true 
interest  in  this  matter,  and  are  laboring  diligently  to  build  up  a  s^'stem  of 
schools  in  their  little  city  second  to  none  in  the  State.  And  they  will  suc- 
ceed.  Within  less  than  a  year  they  have  built  a  good  two-story  school 
house,  costing  something  over  !§7,000.  It  is  located  upon  a  beautiful  site  at 
the  head  of  L  street.  It  can  be  seen  from  almost  any  point  in  either  Port- 
land or  East  Portland,  and  is  the  most  conspicuous  building  in  the  place, 
and  attracts  general  attention.  The  grounds  are  large,  containing  over  two 
blocks,  and  when  properly  improved  and  ornamented,  will  probably  be  the 
finest  in  the  county.  A  portion  of  the  building  was  completed  last  October, 
a  corps  of  teachers  employed  and  the  work  of  grading  the  schools  was  at 
once  commenced.  New  rules  and  regulations  were  adopted  by  the  Board, 
quite  similar  to  those  of  Portland.  Since  the  re-organ i;:ation,  the  schools 
have  advanced  with  no  little  dtgree  of  rapidity,  and  will  continue  to  im- 
l)rove  from  year  to  year.  Indeed,  the  growth  in  the  last  few  months,  in 
efficiency  and  scholarship,  has  been  almost  marvelous.  I  never  knew  a 
school  to  make  more  rapid  progress.  At  the  present  rate  of  advancement, 
but  a  few  years  at  most  will  pass  before  the  schools  of  East  Portland  will 
be  equal  to  the  best.    Sufficient  progress  has  already  been  made  that  we  can 
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Confidently  point  to^this  school  as  another  living  oxam^le  of  the  superiority 
of  the  graded  school. 

We  hope  to  have  a  number  of  graded  schools,  with  three  or  more  depart- 
luents,  in  this  county,  within  a  brief  period.  District  No.  31  has  commenced 
and  partly  complet<?d  a  good  two-story  school  building  during  the  year.  As 
soon  as  the  house  is  fully  completed  the  school  will  be  divided  into  at  least 
two  departments,  and  as  this  distiict  is  rapidly  increasing  in  population 
other  dcpartmen's  will  soon  follow.  Dirtrict  No.  5  (Mount  Tabor)  has 
already  two  departments,  and  it  is  proposed  soon,  probably  during  the  pres- 
ent year,  to  put  up  another  building  and  add  another  department.  One 
thing  that  retards  the  grading  of  our  country  schools  very  much  is  thesmall- 
ness  of  the  districts.  A  law,  therefore,  providing  for  a  system  of  graded 
schools,  should  authorize  the  union  of  two  or  more  districts  for  such  pur- 
l)oses,  particularly  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  advanced  grades. 

There  are  other  amendments  that  should  be  made  in  the  law,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  those  above  mentioned  are  the  most  important. 

Polk  County — Hon.  S.  F.  Bennett,  Superintendent. 

The  average  per  cent,  of  taxes  levied  cannot  be  reported,  from  wants  in 
the  reports.  From  similar  cause,  it  is  impossible  to  fill  out  many  other 
branches  of  this  report. 

Th-^^re  are  several  excellent  private  schools  in  this  county,  and  also  a  col- 
l«*gp,  but  reports  come  from  but  one  of  the  schools. 

Many  teachers  have  not  reported  the  sexes  in  average  attendance,  but  only 
the  total.  Some  have  reported  a  total  enrollment  of  a  small  number  as  30, 
an  average  attendance  of  70  or  80.  Such  reports  I  have  not  considered  in 
these  respects. 

Clerks  have  reported  in  several  instances  a  much  greater  sum  expended 
than  received,  while  but  one  of  them  has  shown  that  fact  by  re^rting  the 
indebtedness.  Some  have  spent  more  than  received,  and  left  a  balance  on 
hand. 

If  I  might  venture  a  suggestion :  How  would  it  efifect  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion to  have  two  lists  of  questions  for  the  two  grades  of  certificates,  and  dis- 
(jualify  those  holding  second  grades  from  teaching  in  any  school  above  the 
grade  of  primary?    1  do  not  give  my  plan  in  full,  but  just  an  idea  of  it. 

Urn  tilla  County — Hon.  J.  C.  Arnold,  Superintendent. 

You  will  see  that  the  money  columns  do  not  balance.  I  presume  this  is 
the  result  of  the  imperfections  in  clerks*  reports.  But  few  teachers  sent  in 
their  reports,  hence  1  am  unable  to  fill  out  the  number  in  each  of  the  com- 
mon school  branches.  In  some  cases,  I  had  to  complete  the  clerks*  reports, 
pai-tly  by  guess,  in  order  to  make  my  report  even  as  complete  as  it  appears* 
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Cannot  some  law  bo  ihado  compelling  school  clerks  to  be  more  careful  in 
reporting. 

Our  county  is  quite  a  large  one,  and  is  rapidly  being  settled  by  families, 
who  come  here  to  make  homes,  which  I  find  is  filling  up  the  schools,  to  a 
cf^rtain  extent,  and  the  interest  in  common  school  work  is  becoming  more 
and  more  significant.  The  District  Teachers'  Institute,  held  here  in  April, 
last  year,  did  much  good,  not  only  with  the  more  prominent  teachers,  but 
all  those  who  are  in  any  way  connected  w'ith  the  common  school  interests — 
the  patron  as  well  as  the  teacher.  Could  you  favor  us  by  holding  anothc  r 
Teachers'  Institute  at  Weston  during  the  coming  year?  A  fine  building  has 
been  completed  in  Weston,  recently,  and  dedicated  to  public  schools  ana 
school  work.  It  is  the  best  school  building  in  the  county,  and  would  be  a 
commodious  one  in  which  to  hold  a  District  Teachers'  Institute. 

In  regard  to  coming  legislation,  I  would  say  that  a  law  should  be  passed 
requiring  each  justice  of  the  peace  in  any  county,  to  notify  the  {School  Su- 
perintendent of  such  county,  of  all  fines,  sales,  etc.,  the  proceeds  of  which 
go  into  the  school  fund.  In  such  a  case,  the  School  Superintendent  could 
charge  the  County  Treasurer  with  such  amounts,  and  ^ace  them  up — until 
such  sums  were  paid  into  the  school  fund.  As  the  law  now  is,  the  Suoerin- 
tendent  has  no  means  of  knowing  anything  about  the  matter  more  than 
what  the  County  Treasurer  chooses  to  tell  concerning  the  portion  of  such 
amounts  that  may  reach  him.  I  have  found  a  case  where  the  justice  kept 
the  money,  and  made  no  returns,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  might  be  done 
often,  and  I  believe  such  is  done.  I  have  no  idea  that  fifty  per  cent,  of  such 
sums  ever  find  a  place  in  the  school  fund,  taking  the  State  in  general. 

If  it  should  be  made  theduty  of  the  justice,  and  also  the  duty  of  the  school 
clerk  in  whose  precinct  the  justice  resides,  to  notify  the  Superintendent  as 
above,  these  two  ofiScers  in  connection  with  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
and  County  Treasurer,  would  impose  checks  upon  each  other,  and  every 
dollar  belof^ing  to  the  school  fund  would  find  its  way  into  the  treasury. 

I  am  put  out  again  for  Superintendent.    Financially  considered,  it  would 

be  well  for  me  to  decline;  but  as  it  gives  me  power  to  work,  I  shall  go  on, 
and  serve  if  elected.  I  get  $300  in  script  per  annum,  which  amounts  to  some 
f  180  in  coin,  and  I  have  an  area  of  5,040  square  miles  to  travel  over,  in  get- 
ting to  my  schools,  some  fifty  in  number,  when  all  are  going.  A  law  should 
be  passed  securing  salaries  to  Superintendents. 

Union  County — Hon.  L.  J.  Rouse,  Superintendent. 

From  the  incomplete  reports  received,  this  report  is  the  best  I  could  make 
out.  The  schools,  during  the  past  year,  have  prospered  ;  but  owing,  in 
many  places,  to  opposition  to  direct  tar,  I  think  the  State  levy  should  be 
at  least  double  what  it  is  at  prej*ent.  The  University  at  La  Grande  has  been 
well  patronized,  and  is  doing  a  good  work. 
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Wasco  County — J.  M.  Garrison,  Superintendent. 

I  dnd  it  beyond  my  power  to  give  a  correct  report,  particularly  the  finances, 
as  the  district  clerks  have,  in  quite  a  number  of  instances,  failed  to  render 
me  anything  intelligible  regarding  the  same,  and  some  failed  to  make  any 
report.  From  all  the  data  within  my  reach,  I  have  endeavored  to  make 
tnis  report  as  complete  as  possible.  There  has  been  no  report  regarding  the 
per  cent,  of  taxes  levied,  simply  a  statement  of  the  amount  raised  by  tax. 
The  branches  taughl  and  the  number  of  pupils  purtiiiing  the  same  were  not 
reported  on  completely,  hence  I  give  the  best  in  my  reach.  I  am  sorry  the 
school  system  is  not  such  as  to  afford  the  County  Superintendent  means  of 
making  his  report  full  and  complete  in  every  particular.  The  County 
Treasurer  has  not  reported  the  county  and  State  fund  separate,  but  has 
united  them  into  one  common  fund,  hence  I  cannot  in  my  report  give  them 
separate,  I  am  obliged  to  give  merely  the  totals  of  the  average  daily  at- 
tendance, because  they  were  only  reported  to  me  in  total.  Owing  to  the 
disabiliiies  under  which  they  labor,  the  schools  of  this  county  are  in  a  pros- 
perous condition.  The  school  houses  are  but  few,  furnished  with  proper 
furniture,  apparatus  and  working  material.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our 
county  will,  ere  long,  be  settled  up  so  that  our  funds  will  be  adequate  t3 
hare  school  sessions  of  longer  periods.  The  graded  schools  are  up  to  the 
proper  standard  and  in  fine  condition. 

Washington  County — Hon.  J.  1).  Robb,  Superintendent. 

1  >hall  simply  state  that  the  school  year  just  closed,  has  been  one  of  un- 
usual interest  and  prosperit3'.  The  average  attendance  has  been  much  bet- 
ter than  that  of  the  previ.)us  year.  And  the  coming  year  promises  to  be,  in 
an  educational  point  of  view,  far  in  advance  of  last  year.  Teachers,  parents 
and  children,  are  wider  awake  on  the  subject  of  education  in  this  county 
than  ever  before;  and  we  all  expect  to  have  thorough  work  done  this  year. 
I  think  the  coming  State  Legislature  should  increase  the  school  tax  one 
mill  on  the  dollar.  They  should  make  four  grades  for  teachers'  certificates, 
say  for  6,  12,  18  and  24  months.  The  school  law  should  give  the  County 
School  Superintendent  the  right  to  inquire  into  the  financial  condition  of  all 
the  school  districts  in  his  county. 

Yamhill  County — J.  H.  Carse,  Superintendent. 

I  hope  you  will  excuse  the  delay.  I  have  been  very  busy  with  work  on 
the  farm  and  in  the  oflice.  I  sat  down  several  times  to  finish,  but  friends 
came  in  or  something  occurred  to  arrest  the  work. 

I  never  kept  an  accurate  account  of  the  number  of  applicationns  for 
certificates.  At  the  public  examinations,  quite  a  number  present  themselves 
who  do  not  desire  to  teach  and  no  certificate  was  issued  to  them. 
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,There  is  no  district  which  reports  paying  rent  for  **  School  Rooms.*' 
One  or  two  districts  reported  an  amount  tor  furniture,  but  it  was  so  small  I 
included  it  in  the  item  for  school  purposes.  On  the  whole,  the  reports 
were  in  a  better  shape  this  year  than  last,  but  quite  a  number  did  not  bal- 
ance. That  part  of  the  report  taken  from  the  teachers'  reports  is  nearly 
coirect.  One  teacher  mado  no  report  after  I  left  her  a  blank.  Others  made 
out  on  a  sheet  of  paper  because  it  required  less  work.  The  only  private 
school  is  the  McMinnville  College,  and  the  clerk  of  that  district  said  noth- 
ing about  it.  The  only  Academy  in  the  county  is  the  one  at  Lafayette,  but 
is  not  reported  as  such.  It  is  known  as  district  No.  22,  and  is  reported  in 
that  way. 

In  giving  you  the  numbers  I  have  kept  strictly  to  the  clerk's  figures  and 
have  left  the  totals  blank  so  you  could  fill  yourself.  Only  a  few  teachers  take 
any  journal  of  education;  they  seem  to  take  no  taste  for  such  reading. 
There  are  more  teachers  in  this  county  this  spring  than  usual  from  Forest 
Grove. 

They  usually  have  No.  1  certificates,  even  if  they  have  only  taught  but 
three  months.  I  commence  visiting  the  schools  of  the  county  next  week. 
Can't  you  pay  us  a  visit  during  the  month  of  June. 


UULES  AND  REGULATIONS 


FOR  THE   GOVERXMKKT   OF 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL  OFFICERS 


IN    OREGON 


SUPERINTENDENT    OF   PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION. 

Rule  L  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
shall  issue  to  the  several  County  Superintendents,  in  time 
for  the  public  examinations  of  teachers  in  March,  June, 
September  and  December  of  each  year,  printed  lists  of 
uniform  questions,  prepared  by  the  State  Board  of  Exam- 
ination, for  use  at  those  examinations,  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  hereinafter  prescribed  for  the  government  of 
County  Superintendents. 

Rule  II.  The  State  Superintendent  shall  have  the 
right  to  decide  all  appeals  from  County  Superintendents, 
but  in  any  case  of  sufficient  importance  he  may  bring  the 
matter  before  the  State  Board  of  Bducaation  for  deter- 
mination. No  appeal  shall  be  heard  unless  notice  thereof, 
in  vsmting,  shall  have  been  first  given  to  the  County  Su- 
perintendent, by  the  party  appealing,  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, nor  nnless  a  copy  of  such  notice  shall  have  been 
transmitted^  w^ith  the  papers  relating  to  the  case,  to  the 
State  Superintendent. 

Rule  III.     The  State   Superintendent  shall  have  the 
right  to  grant  certificates  only  upon  appeals  from  County 
•  9 
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Superintendents,  and  then  only  in  case  it  appears  that  the 
County  Superintendent  has  done  the  candidate  substantial 
injustice. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Rule  I.  At  the  public  quarterly  exanciinations  of  teach- 
ers, provided  for  by  law,  it  is  expected  that  the  County 
Superintendent  will  use  the  uniform  questions  furnished 
by  the  State  Superintendent;  and  that  if,  fur  any  cause,  he 
fail  to  do  so,  he  will  use  an  equal  number  of  other  ques- 
tions of  the  same  grade  as  those  so  furnished,  as  nearly  as 
may  be,  and  forthwith  transmit  a  copy  of  them  to  the 
State  Superintendent.  The  County  Superintendent  is  re- 
quired at  these  examinations  to  summon  to  his  aid  the 
assistants  mentioned  in  subdivision  8  of  section  25  of  the 
School  Law,  and  no  certificate  issued  without  complying 
with  this  provision  is  valid. 

Rule  II.  In  private  examinations  the  County  Superin- 
tendent may,  if  practicable,  use  the  same  questions  as  at 
the  last  preceding  public  examination,  and,  in  an}*^  case, 
questions  of  the  same  grade  and  number  shall  be  used. 
In  conducting  such  examinations,  the  Superintendent  shall 
be  aided,  if  practicable,  by  the  assistants  employed  at  the 
last  public  examination. 

Rule  III.  Examinations  of  teachers,  whether  public 
or  private,  shall  in  every  case  be  conducted  as  far  as  pofci- 
ble  in  writing;  and  the  questions  and  answers,  endorsed 
with  the  candidate's  name  and  the  date  of  the  examina- 
tion, shall  be  filed  in  the  oflSce  of  the  County  Superin- 
tendent, and  kept  as  a  part  of  its  permanent  records. 

Rule  IV.  Only  two  grades  of  certificates  can  be  issued 
by  County  Superintendents.    To  obtain  a  certificate  of 
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the  61*81  grade  the  applicant  must  answer  correctly  at  least 
eighty  per  cent,  of  all  the  questions  asked  him.  To  ob- 
tain a  second  grade  certificate  the  candidate  must  answer 
correctly  sixty  per  cent,  of  all  the  questions  asked.  No 
certificate  whatever  shall  be  issued  to  any  applicant  who 
falls  below  forty  per  cent,  in  any  two  branches  of  study. 

Rule  V.  County  Superintendents  must  require  all  ap- 
plicants for  teachers'  certificates,  who  are  not  personally 
known  to  them  to  be  of  good  moml  character,  to  present 
satisfactory  written  testimonials  to  that  effect  from  two  or 
more  persons  of  respectable  standing.  Such  testimonials 
shall  be  filed  with  the  examination  papers,  and  shall  re- 
main pernjanently  in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent 

Rule  VL  The  County  Superintendent  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  revoke  any  certificate  obtained  by  fraud,  or 
misrepresentation  as  to  the  character  of  the  applicant,  or 
Avhere  the  holder  has  been  guilty  of  gross  immorality 
since  the  certificate  was  granted.  But  no  certificate  shall 
be  revoked  unless  the  holder  shall  have  been  duly  notified 
of  the  charges  against  him,  and  shall  have  had  an  opportuni- 
ty to  defend  against  them,  nor  unless  the  charges  shall 

have  been  fully  proved.  The  action  of  the  County  Super- 
intendent in  revoking  a  certificate  is  subject  to  an  appeal 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  as  in  other 
cases. 

Rule  VIL  When  an  applicant  has  been  refused  a  cer- 
tificate in  one  county  no  certificate  shall  be  granted  him 
in  any  other  county  in  the  State  within  three  months 
thereafter,  unless  the  decision  of  the  County  Superintend- 
ent, in  refusing  the  same,  shall  have  been  duly  reversed 
on  appeal. 

Rule  VIII.    In  case  an  applicant  for  a  certificate  be* 
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lieves  that  the  County  Superintendent  has  done  him  in- 
justice upon  exanriination,  and  intends  to  appeal  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Fublic  Instruction,  he  shall,  within  five 
days  after  said  examination,  notify  the  County  Superin- 
tendent, in  writing,  of  his  intention.  Within  ten  days 
after  such  notice  the.  County  Superintendent  shall  transmit 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  the  notice  of 
appeal,  testimonials  of  character  of  the  applicant,  and  the 
questions  used  at  the  examination,  together  with  the  can- 
didate's answer  thereto.  All  of  said  papers,  except  the 
notice  of  appeal,  must  be  returned  to  the  County  Super- 
intendent as  soon  as  the  appeal  is  determined. 

Rule  IX.  In  no  case  shall  a  County  Superintendent 
grant  a  certificate  to  teach  without  first  examining  the 
ap[)licant  as  to  his  qualifications  in  the  manner  provided 
by  law  and  by  these  Tu]e%  except  thai  the  holder  of  a  valid 
county  certificate  in  any  county  in  this  State  may,' within 
the  time  for  which  the  same  was  issued,  upon  presentation 
thereof  to  the  County  Superintendent  of  the  same,  or  any 
other  county,  and  upon  paj'ment  of  the  usual  fee,  have 
another  certificate  of  the  same  grade  granted  to  him, 
without  undergoing  any  examination,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  C  ounty  Superintendent.  But  to  enable  tlie  holder  of 
any  certificate  to  avail  himself  of  this  privilege,  his  orig- 
inal certificate  must  have  been  issued  in  strict  conformitv 
with  the  law  and  with  these  rules,  after  a  full  and  thorough 
examination. 

TEACHERS. 

Rule  I.  The  teachers  in  thejpublic  schools  of  this  State 
shall  dismiss  all  pupils  under  eight  years  of  age,  after  a 
four  hours'  session,  each  day,  or  where  that  is  not  practi- 
cable, shall  allow  to  pupils  of  that  age  recesses  of  such 
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length  that  the  actual  confinement  in  the  school-room  shall 
not  exceed  three  hours  and  a  half  per  day. 

Rule  II.  Teachers  shall  exercise  watchful  care  and 
oversight  over  the  conduct  and  habits  of  the  pupils,  not 
only  during  school-hours,  but  also  at  the  recesses  and  inter- 
missions, and  while  going  to  and  returning  from  school. 

Rule  III.  It  is  expected  that  a  strict  and  wholesome 
discipline  will  be  constantlj-  maintained  in  all  public 
schools  ;  but  teachers  are  cautioned  against  displays  of  ill 
temper  and  undue  severity  in  the  school-room. 

Rule  IV.  In  anv  case  of  <£^vos%  misconduct  or  insubor- 
dination,  when  the  teacher  deems  it  necessary  tor  i)^  good 
of  the  school,  he  may  suspend  a  pu[)il,  and  shall  immedi- 
ately notify  the  directors  of  the  district  thereof.  The  di- 
reclprs  shall  forthwith  meet  and  consider  the  matter,  an(\ 
if  they  approve  the  action  of  the  teacher,  and  think  the 
case  calls  for  further  punishment,  they  may  expel  the  pu- 
pil from  the  school. 

Rule  V.  Teachers  in  the  public  schools  shall,  to  the 
utmost  of  their  ability,  inculcate  In  the  minds  of  their  pu- 
pils correct  principles  of  morality,  and  a  proper  regard  for 
the  laws  of  society,  and  for  the  government  under  which 
they  live.  But  no  se^'tarian  or  partisan  instruction  shall 
be  given  in  the  schools. 

Rule  VI.  Every  public  school  teacher  shall  give  vigi- 
lant attention  to  the  temperature  and  ventilation  of  the 
school-room,  and  shall  see  that  the  doors  and  windows  are 
opened  at  each  intermission,  for  the  purpose  of  changing 
the  atmosphere  of  the  room.  He  shall  require  his  pupils 
to  take  proper  exercise,  and  shall  encourage  healthful  play 
at  the  recesses,  but  he  shall  strictly  prohibit  all  dangerous 
and  immoral  games  and  amusements. 
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Rule  VIL  Teachers  shall  have  tbe  right,  and  it  shall 
be  their  duty,  within  reasonable  limits,  to  direct  and  con- 
trol the  studies  of  their  pupils  ;  to  arrange  them  in  proper 
classes,  and  to  decide,  subject  to  these  rules,  what  and  how 
many  studies  each  shall  pursue.  But  no  pupil  shall  be  re- 
quired to  pursue  more  than  four  studies  at  any  one  time, 
exclusive  of  writing  and  spelling. 

Rule  VIII.    In  all  ordinary  ungraded  district  schools  in 
this  State,  where  there  are  pupils  of  the  proper  age  and  de- 
gree of  advancement,  classes  shall  be  organized  and  kept 
up  in  all  the  following  named  studies,  to  wit :  First,  Sec- 
ond,  Third,  Fourth   and  Fifth   Reader ;   Orthography  ; 
Scieno#  of  Government  (optional) ;  Primary  Mental  Arith- 
metic, Rudiments  of  Written  Arithmetic,  Practical  Arith- 
metic, and  Advanced  Mental  Arithmetic  ;  Primary  and 
Advanced  Geography  ;  Beginners'  and  Advanced  GAm- 
mar;  United  States  History;  Beginners'  General  History; 
and  Penmanship.    In  such  schools  no  branches  additional 
to  these  shall  be  taught  unless  the  directors  so  order  by 
positive  vote,  and  in  no  case  shall  teachers  neglect  the 
classes  pursuing  the  above  named  studies  in  order  to  make 
room  for  any  additional  branches.    In  high  schools  and 
other  public  schools  of  advanced  grades  the  following 
named  studies,  together  with  such  others  as  the  directors 
may  prescribe,  may  be  taught  in  addition  to  those  above 
mentioned,  to  wit :     Higher  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geome- 
try, General  History  (advanced),  Composition,  Physiology, 
Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,    Botany,   Book-keeping, 
and  Science  of  Government  (optional).    Nothing  in  this 
rule  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prohibit  or  prevent  teach- 
ers from  introducing  into  their  schools  such  oral  instruc- 
tion and  "object  lessons'*  as  they  may  deem  necessary  or 
suitable. 
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Rule.  IX.  Following  is  a  list  of  the  books  of  the  '•'  au- 
thorized series: "  • 

Orthography — Pacific  Cost  Speller. 

Reading— First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  Read- 
ers,  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Series,  and  Hopkins'  Manual  of 
American  Ideas,  in  lieu  of  Sixth  Reader  (optional). 

Arithmetic — Thompson's  Ifew  Graded  Series  (including 
New  Mental  for  primary  classes;  New  Rudiments  and 
New  Practical),  and  Brook's  Normal  Mental  (for  advanced 
classes.) 

Geography — Monteith's  Introduction  to  Manual,  and 
Physical  and  Intermediate  (both  Pacific  Coast  edition). 

Grammar — Clark's  Beginners',  and  Normal. 

United  States  History — Barnes'  Brief  History.    . 

General  History  (for  beginners) — ''Peter  Parley's  Uni- 
vereal." 

Penmanship — Spencerian  System  and  Copies. 

FOR  ADVANCED  GRADES. 

Higher  Arithmetic — Robinson's  Progressive  Higher. 
Geometry — Brooks'. 
A  Ige  b  ra — B  rooks ' . 

General  History  (advanced) — Anderson's. 
Composition — Hart's, 
iniysiology— Steele's  "  14  Weeks." 
Natural  Philosophy — Steele's  "14  Weeks." 
Chemistry— Steele's  "  14  Weeks." 
Botany — Wood's  Botanist  and  Florist. 
Book-keeping — Bryant  and   Stratton's    (High    School 
edition). 

Rule  X.  In  schools  where  it  is  deemed  necessary  to 
begin  instruction  in  reading  in  a  book  of  easier  grade  than 
the  Pacific  Coast  First  Reader,  a  suitable  Primer  may  be 
used  for  that  purpose. 

Rule  XL    Every  teacher  in  the  public  schools  is  here- 
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by  required  to  provide  himself  with  a  School  Rei^ister,  in 
which  he  ^all  carefully  .note  the  attendance  and  standing 
of  his  pupils.  The  "  Class  Register"  prepared  by  Prof.  R. 
K.  Warren,  of  Albany,  is  reconimended  as  an  excellent 
one  for  this  purpose.  At  the  close  of  the  te«im  the  teacher 
fcjiall  furnish  the  clerk  of  the  district  with  an  accurate  copy 
of  the  Register  for  the  term. 

Rule  XII.  At  the  close  of  every  term  of  school  the 
teacher  shall  thoroughly  examine  his  pupils  in  the  studies 
i»i  the  term,  using  written  questions  and  requiring  written 
answers  whenever  practicable;  and  the  standing  of  each 
pupil  in  examination  shall  be  noted  accurately  upon  the 
School  Register.  \Yhenever,  at  the  close  of  a  term  of 
school,  it  shall  be  ascertained  that  the  average  standing  of 
any  pupil  in  recitation  and  examination,  in  any  of  the  stu- 
dies of  the  term,  equals  or  exceeds  ninety  per  cent.,  he 
shall  be  furnished  with  a  written  certificate  to  that  eflect 
signed  by  the  teacher.  Such  certificate  shall  be  deemed 
a  reward  for  proficiencj^;  and  if  presented  to  the  teacher 
upon  admission  to  anj^  public  school  in  the  State,  within 
three  months  thereafter,  it  shall  be  taken  as  prima  facie 
evidence  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  student  to  go  over 
the  studies  therein  named,  and  shall  be  duly  considered  in 
determining  the  classes  to  which  he  is  to  be  assigned. 

Rlue  XIII.  Teachers  are  authorized  to  require  ex- 
cuses from  the  parents  or  guardians  of  pupils,  either  in 
person  or  by  written  note,  in  all  cases  of  absence  or  tiirdi- 
ness,  or  of  dismissal  before  the  close  ot  school,  and  no  ex- 
cuse shall  be  deemed  valid  except  that  of  sickness  or  nec- 
essary employment.  The  teacher  shall  be  the  judge  of 
the  sufKciency  of  excuses,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  di- 
rectors. 

Rule  XIV.     Whenever  the  unexcused  absence  of  any 
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pupil  during  any  one  term  shall  amount,  in  the  aggregate, 
to  seven  days,  he  shall  be  expelled  from  the  school,  if  the 
directors  so  order  ;  and  the  teacher  shall  supend  him  until 
the  opinion  of  the  directors  can  be  taken.  For  this  pur- 
pose unexcused  absences  or  tardiness  for  a  half  day  or  less, 
and  for  more  than  one  hour,  at  any  one  time,  shall  be 
deemed  a  half  days*  absence  ;  and  such  absence  or  tardi- 
ness for  more  than  a  half  a  day,  at  one  time,  shall  be  reck- 
oned as  absence  for  a  whole  day. 

Rule  XV.  It  is  recommended  that  suitable  "  Rolls  of 
Honor'*  be  provided  for  use  in  the  public  schools,  upon 
which  shall  be  enrolled  the  names  of  those  pupils  ol  the 
schools,  not  exceeding  ten  in  number  in  any  one  school, 
who,  at  the  close  of  anj^  term,  shall  be  found  to  have  at- 
tended school  most  regularly  and  promptly  during  the 
term,  and  to  have  received  the  best  standing  and  main- 
tained the  most  correct  deportment. 

Rule  XVI.  The  teacher  of  every  public  school  shall, 
at  the  close  of  each  term,  make  out  and  transmit  to  the 
County  Superintendent  a  written  report,  according  to  such 
form  as  may  be  furnished  by  the  State  Superintendent. 

RuEE  XVII.  Teachers  in  the  public  schools  are  re- 
quired, if  possible,  to  attend  all  Teachers'  Institutes  held 
under  authority  of  law  in  the  countiesin  which  they  reside. 
County  Superintendents  are  hereby  instructed  and  directed 
to  ask  all  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates,  who  have 
previously  been  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools 
in  this  State,  whether  they  have  attended  the  Institutes 
held  under  authority  of  law  in^he  counties  where  they 
were  employed,  and  if  not,  why  not.  If  any  candidate 
shall  reply  that  he  has  not  so  attended,  and  shall  fail  to 
give  a  satisfactory  excuse  therefor,  the  County  Superin- 
10 
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tendent  shall  mark  down  his  standing  in  "teaching"  ac- 
cordingly. It  is  earnestly  urged  upon  all  school  directors 
to  aiFord  to  their  teachers  every  facility  for  attending  In- 
stitutes, and  to  allow  them  a  reasonable  time  for  such  at- 
tendance, without  any  deduction  from  their  wages,  and 
without  requiring  them  afterwards  to  make  up  the  time 
so  spent. 

Rule  XVIII.  In  all  public  schools  in  this  State,  the 
teachers  shall  require  of  their  pupils  regular  stated  exer- 
cises in  composition  and  declamation. 

Rule  XIX.  In  all  schools  where  there  are  primary 
pupils,  it  is  recommended  that  exercises  in  free  gymnas- 
tics and  suitable  vocal  and  ''  breathinff  exercises''  be  given 
daily. 

rupiLs. 

Rule'  I.  Xo  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  retain  connection 
with  any  public  school  unless  provided  with  books,  slate 
and  other  things  required  to  be  used  in  the  classes  to 
which  he  is  assigned;  but  no  pupil  shall  be  excluded  for 
this  cause  unless  the  teacher  shall  have  given  one  week's 
l)revious  notice  to  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  pupil 
of  the  articles  needed.  Indigent  pupils  may  be  supplied 
with  books,  etc.,  at  the  expense  ol  the  district,  if  the  direc- 
tors so  order. 

Rule  II.  Pupils  affected  with  contagious  diseases  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  any  of  the  public  schools. 

Rule  III.  Every  pupil  is  required  to  attend  school 
punctually  and  regularly;  to  conform  to  the  regulations  of 
the  school;  and  to  obey  promptly  all  the  directions  of  the 
teacher;  to  observe  good  order  and  propriety  of  deport- 
ment; to  be  diligent  in  study,  respectful  to  teachers,  and 
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kind  and  obliging  to  school-mates;  to  refrain  entirely  from 
the  use  of  profanity  and  vulgar  language,  and  to  be  clean 
and  neat  in  person  and  clothing, 

KuLE  IV.  An}^  pupil  who  shall,  in  any  way,  cut  or  oth- 
erwise injure  any  school  house,  or  injure  any  fences,  trees 
or  out-buildings  belonging  to  any  school,  or  shall  write  any 
profane  or  obscene  language,  or  make  any  obscene  pictures 
on  the  school  premises,  shall  be  liable  to  suspension,  ex- 
pulsion or  other  punishment,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  oftense. 

The  following  graded  course  of  study  has  been  prepared 
as  a  sort  of  model  to  aid  teachers  in  organizing  their  schools 
and  classifying  their  pupils.  It  is  recommended  to  teach- 
ers for  that  purpose,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  find  it 
useful  in  enabling  them  to  be  systematic  in  their  work. 
It  is  not  expected,  of  course,  that  it  will  or  can  be  strictly 
followed  in  all  cases,  but  teachers  are  requested  to  adopt, 
at  least  in  outline,  this  or  some  similar  system  oi  grading: 

GRADED  COURSE   OF   STUDY  FOR   COMMON 

SCHOOLS. 

GRADE  1. 

Alphabet,  Primer  or  charts — Read  and  spell  the  words; 
count  and  read  numbers  to  100.  Elementary  sounds 
begun. 

GRADE  II. 

First  Reader — Spell  all  the  words:  six  grammatical 
pauses.  Elementary  sounds  completed.  Thomson's  Men- 
tal Arithmetic  to  fractions.  Easy  examples  in  addition 
and  subtraction.  Numerate  and  notate  to  millions.  Learn 
and  form  script  letters.    Slate  writing  and  drawing. 
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GRADE  III. 

Second  Reader — Accent,  inflection,  emphasis.  Spell 
from  Reader.  Finish  Thomson's  Mental  Arithmetic. 
Numerate  and  notate  ten  places.  Roman  numbers  to  100, 
P^asy  examples  in  four  fundamental  rules.  Slate  writing 
uiul  drawing.     Declamations. 

GRADE  IV. 

Third  Reader — Pitch,  rate,  force.  Spell  from  Reader. 
Thomson's  Rudiments  as  far  as  fractions — thorough.  Writ- 
ing with  pen  and  ink;  movement — slant,  height,  shade 
proportion  of  letters.  Drawing.  Clark's  Beginners'  Gram- 
mar through  first  part.  Short  compositions  from  dicta- 
tion.    Declamations. 

GRADE  V. 

Fourth  Reader — Spelling  from  Reader.  Finish  Thom- 
son's Rudiments.  Writing;  movement  practice;  analyze 
both  small  and  capital  lettei^.  Finish  Clark's  Beginners' 
Grammar.  Easy  composition;  use  of  capital  letters  and 
fi^rammatical  pauses.  Geography,  Monteith's  Introduction 
to  Manual.  P.  Parley's  Universal  History,  first  half.  Map 
drawing.    Declamations. 

GRADE  VI. 

Fifth  Reader — General  Spelling  (written.)  Brooks' 
Noimal  Mental,  first  half.  Thomson's  Practical,  as  far  as 
percentage.  Writing ;  movement  practice.  Clark's  Nor- 
mal Grammar,  as  fiir  as  part  third.  Compsition,  without 
dictation.  Parley's  History  completed.  Monteith's  Phys- 
ical and  Intermediate  Geography,  as  far  as  80th  page.  Map 
drawing.    Declamations. 
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GRADE  VII. 

General  spelling  (writteD).  Writing;  movement  prac- 
tice. Thomson's  Practical  Arithmetic  completed.  Brook's 
Normal  Mental  completed.  Clark's  Normal  Grammar 
completed.  Monteith's  Physical  and  Intermediate  Geog- 
raphy completed.  Composition  continued.  Barnes' Brief 
History  of  Untied  States.     Map  drawing.     Declamations. 

Salem,  Oregon,  September  1st,  1876. 

L.  F.  GROVER,  Governor, 

S.  F.  CHAD  WICK,  Secretary  of  State. 

L.  L.  ROWLAND,  Sup't  Pnb.  Inst., 

State  Board  of  Edacalion, 


ACADEMIES  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 


ACADEMY  OF  THE  SACRED  HEART. 

This  institution,  so  well  and  favorably  known,  was 
founded  in  1863,  and  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Sisters 
of  the  Most  Holy  !N'ames  of  Jesus  and  Mar3\ 

The  object  ot  the  Sisters  of  the  Academy  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  is,  to  instruct  the  pupils  conficled  to  their  care  in 
the  fundamental  and  higher  branches  of  a  thorough  Eng- 
lish education,  endeavoring  at  the  same  time  to  foster  in 
them  those  virtues  and  social  qualities  which  will  enable 
their  possessors  to  diffuse  happiness  in  the  sacred  precincts 
of  home,  and  move  through  society  with  that  modest  ami- 
ability and  ease  which  will  make  them  both  its  ornament 
and  its  pride. 

Pupils  of  every  religious  denomination  are  indiscrimin- 
ately received,  and  all  interference  with  their  religious 
convictions  carefully  avoided. 

The  present  building,  completed  July,  1873,  is  specially 
adapted  to  educational  purposes,  and  is  among  the  finest 
in  the  Stat©.  The  location  is  secluded,  but  pleasant;  the 
rooms  are  spacious  and  well  ventilated,  heated  by  hot-air 
furnaces  and  lighted  by  gas.  The  class-rooms  are  supplied 
with  maps,  astronomical,  zoological  and  historical  charts, 
globes,  etc.  The  play-grounds  are  extensive  and  shady, 
and,  being  provided  with  ample  means  for  amusement, 
afford  every  inducement  for  healthful  out-door  recreation; 
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tliis,  during  the  winter  months,  is  rephiced  by  frequent 
exercises  in  calisthenics.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  constant  aim 
of  the  teachers  not  only  to  promote  the  progress,  health 
and  comfort  of  their  pupils,  but  albo  to  surround  them  with 
every  available  element  of  the  beautiful,  both  in  nature 
and  in  art,  and  thus  develop  that  inborn  principle  which 
makes  the  beautiful  and  good  ideals  to  which  heart  and 
mind  aspire. 

The  plan  of  instruction  is  extensive,  but  complete.  Pu- 
pils who  do  not  intend  pursuing  the  entire  course  are  al- 
wiiys  permitted  to  limit  themselves  to  those  studies  which 
are  considered  most  practicable  in  ordinary  life.  This 
selection,  left  to  the  teachers,  is,  if  possible,  made  to  cor- 
resjwjnd  to  the  wishes  of  parents  or  guardians,  when  ex- 
pressed. No  pupil,  however,  is  permitted  to  discontinue, 
without  sufficient  reason,  a  study  when  once  begun.  Op- 
tional studies  form  an  exception  to  this  rule. 

The  scholastic  year  is  divided  into  four  terms  of  ten 
weeks  each,  beginning  on  the  last  Monday  of  August  and 
ending  on  the  third  Thursday  of  June. 

TEFwMS  PER  ANNUM. 

Boai*d  and  tuition  (including  French) $160  00 

Entmnce  fee  (paid  but  once,  when  the  pupil  first 

enters) ■* 5  00 

Bed  and  bedding 12  00 

DAY  ACADEMY. 

Primary  Department,  per  term 6  00 

Junior  Department,  per  term 6  00 

Preparatory  Department,  per  term 8  00 

Senior  Department,  per  term 10  00 

Piano,  organ,  guitar,  accordeon,  vocal   music  (private 
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lessons),  wax  flf)\vers  and  fruits,  drawino^,  painting  in  vvater 
colors,  pastel,  Grecian,  oriental  and  oil  painting,  are  option- 
al studies,  and  each  forms  an  additional  charge  for  the  pu- 
pil receiving  instruction  therein. 

Singing  in  class,  plain  sewing,  various  kinds  of  orna- 
mental needle  work,  all  kinds  of  Berlin  and  bead  work, 
etc.,  etc.,  have  separate  hours  devoted  to  them,  and  are 
taught  free  of  any  charge. 

Composition  and  mathematics  are  made  specialties.  To 
encourage  the  former  and  make  it  a  less  onerous  duty  for 
th^  pupil,  a  society,  known  as  "St.  Rose's  Literary  Socie- 
ty," was  organized  August,  1876.  Its  special  object  is  the 
promotion  of  English  literature,  history,  original  composi- 
tion and  elocution.  Under  its  auspices  the  "Violet,'*  a 
college  paper,  is  now  issued  in  manuscript  form.  The 
**  Violet  "  was  begun  February,  1875.  It  was  then  favor- 
ably noticed  by  the  Salem  press. 

The  pupils  have  access  to  a  well-selected  library.  The 
library  is,  for  the  most  part,  due  to  the  munificence  of  the 
citizens  of  Salem  and  the  patrons  of  the  institution,  who 
subscribed  the  sum  of  $616  25  for  that  purpose. 

A  cabinet  of  ^Natural  History  has  been  begun  within 
the  last  few  years,  to  which  frequent  additions  are  made 
by  friends  and  former  pupils. 

Gold  medals  and  diplomas  are  conferred  on  pupils  of 
the  graduating  class,  who,  having  completed  the  scientific 
coui*se,  pass  a  satisfactony  examination. 

ALBANY  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE. 

This  institution  is  located  in  Albany,  Liim  county,  Ore- 
gon.    It  was  organized  in  1867.     The  buildings  are  built 
in  the  center  of  a  beautiful  campus,   consisting  of  seven 
11 
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acres  of  land,  and  at  s  cost  of  about  $8,000,  The  first. 
President  was  Kev.  Wni.  J.  Monteith,  after  whom  Rev. 
Henry  Bushnell,  Rev.  Dr.  Geary,  Prof.  R.  K.  Warren, 
Rev.  IT.  W.  Stratton  and  Dr.  D.  B.  Rice  each  served  a 
term  in  succession  as  President,  Dr.  Rice  being  the  pres- 
ent incumbent.  The  present  school  year  begins  Septem- 
ber 2,  1878,  and  ends  June  16, 1879.  The  Faculty  during 
the  present  year  consists  of  Dr.  Rice,  M.  D.,  President; 
II.  II.  Hewitt,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  An- 
cient Languages  ;  Miss  Mary  E.  Finlayson,  B.  S.,  Pre- 
ceptress and  Teacher  of  Natural  Sciences  ;  Miss  Lizzie 
Gear3%  B.  S.,  Teacher  of  Modern  Languages  and  Moral 
Sciences;  Miss  Nettie  Piper,  Teacher  of  Music;  Mrs.  A. 
15.  Peters,  Teacher  of  Drawins:. 

ACADEMY  OF  MAKY  IMMACULATE, 

For  vonns,"  ladies,  under  the  direction  of  the  Sisters  of 
tlie  Holy  Names  ot  Jesus  and  Mary.     Dalles  City,  Oregon. 

The  object  of  this  institution  is  to  educate  younsj  ladies 
in  all  the  useful  and  ornamental  branches  generally  taught 
in  the  most  apijroved  schools. 

The  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  pupils 
is  attended  to  with  the  greatest  solicitmle,  and  the  most 
devoted  attention  paJd  to  their  domestic  comfort.  At  all 
hours  the  j'oung  ladies  are  under  the  watchful  care  and 
government  of  their  teachers. 

Pupils  of  every  religious  denomination  arc  indiscrimi- 
nately received,  and  all  interference  with  their  religious 
convictions  carefully  avoided.  Good  order,  however,  re- 
quires that  all  should  conform  to  the  general  regulations  of 
the  institution. 

All  letters  sent,  or  received  by  the  pupils,  are  suljectto 
the  inspection  ot  the  Superioress. 
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The  scholastic  vear  commences  about  the  20th  of  Au- 
iCU;^t,  and  terminates  at  the  end  of  June.  It  is  divided 
into  four  terras  of  eleven  weeks  each. 

Besides  the  uniform  dress  (a  sample  of  which  can  be 
procured  at  the  institution)  each  pupil  must  be  provided 
with  four  dresses,  thr^e  night-gowns,  four  ehangCvS,  combs, 
brushes,  four  towels,  a  basin  and  pitcher — the  bed  ami 
bedding  can  be  furnished  by  parents  or  rented  at  the  in- 
stitution,— four  table  napkins,  a  knife  and  fork,  table  and 
tea  spoon,  and  one  tumbler. 

For  clothing,  books,  washing,  &c.,  no  advances  are  made 
by  the  institution.  To  liquidate  such  bills  a  sufficient  sum 
must  be  deposited  with  the  pupil  or  the  Su|)eriore3s. 

When  parents  or  guardians  desire  to  withdraw  their 
children  or  wards,  they  are  requested  to  give  timely  no- 
tice, settle  all  accounts,  and  forward  money  to  defray  trav- 
eling expenses. 

The  course  of  instruction  embraces  the  various  branches 
which  constitute  the  elementary  and  higher  departments 
of  education. 

COURSE  OF  STUDIES. 

Primanj  Dcparifnenf. — Spelling,  Reading,  Penmanship, 
First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  Geography,  General  Ques- 
tions, First  Lessons  in  5Tatural  Philosophy,  and  Composi- 
tion Exercises. 

Junior  Department. — Dictionary,  Reading,  Penmanship, 
Arithmetic,  Geography,  Grammar,  First  Lessons  in  Con^- 
position,  E[>istolary  Correspondence,  Elements  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  United  States  History  and  Familiar  Science. 

Preparatory  Dcpartmcnf. — Dictionary,  Reading,  Pen- 
manship,   Arithmetic,   Geography,    Grammar,   Rhetoric, 
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H.  Grubbe,  A.  M.,  was  elected  Principal,  in  which  capac- 
ity he  served  for  several  years,  being  supported  in  the 
instructional  labors  of  the  Academy  by  competent  assist- 
ants. Prof.  Grubbe  resigning,  S.  P.  Barrett,  A.  M.,  was 
called  to  succeed  him  in  the  school,  where  he  contini  edto 
labor  until  last  fall,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  prin- 
cipalship  of  the  Dalles  City  High  School.  This  Academy 
lias,  from  its  commencement,  exercised  a  most  healthful 
influence  upon  the  entire  school  work  in  Baker  county. 
Prof.  Wm.  flarrison  is  principal  at  present. 

BETIlEL  ACADEMY. 

This  Academy,  established  at  Bethel,  Polk  county,  in 
1852,  was  chartered  by  the  Territorial  Legislature  in  1855, 
and  placed  under  the  control  of  a  self-perpetuating  Board 
of  Trustees.  By  judicious  management  and  eflicient  labor, 
it  grew  in  public  favor  until  it  became,  for  some  j-ears,  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  institutions  of  learning  in  the  State, 
being  largely  attended,  and  attracting  students  from  dis* 
tant  parts  of  the  country.  Among  the  special  facilities  for 
imparting  instruction,  the  Academy  possessed  a  carerfully 
selected  library,  with  maps  and  charts,  and  also  a  choice 
philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus.  It  had,  and  indeed 
still  has,  a  considerable  endowment  fund,  but  the^exact 
amount  cannot  just  now  be  ascertained.  The  sources  of 
revenue  have  always  been  tuition  fees  and  interest  on  the 
endowment  fund.  The  management  has  always  been 
such  as  never  to  allow  it  to  incur  any  indebtedness  what- 
ever. 

This  school  is  still  capable,  with  its  good  buildings, 
apparatus,  library,  endowment,  etc.,  of  sustaining  a  thor- 
ough course  of  academic  instruction.  Quincy  A.  Grubbe 
is  at  present  principal. 
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THE  BISHOP  SCOTT  GRAMMAR  ANJ)  DIVINITY 

SCHOOL, 

In  Portland,  is  a  boarding  and  day  school  for  boys,  under 
the  supervision  ( i  Bishop  Morris,  of  the  ProtevStant  Epis- 
copal Church.  It  was  founded  by  Bishop  Morris  in  the 
year  1870,  and  named  by  liim  after  his  predecessor,  the 
Right  Rev.  Thomas  Fielding  Scott,  D.  D.  It  has  a  very 
fine  situation,  and  ample  grounds  of  nearly  four  blocks. 
The  large  and  commodious  building,  first  erected,  was 
burned,  with  its  furniture,  on  the  8th  of  November  last, 
involving  a  serious  loss  to  the  institution.  This  building 
has  been  replaced  by  one  somewhat  less  in  size,  but  of  su- 
jierior  architectural  character,  and  with  many  improve- 
ments in  its  arrangement.  This  building  has  been  erected 
and  furnished  a  cost  of  $16,000,  It  is  an  admirable  school 
building,  and  justly  considered  an  ornament  to  the  City  of 
Portland.  When  the  building  was  burned  in  November 
last  it  had  a  school  of  83  boys,  40  of  whom  were  boarders, 
brought  from  various  and  remote  parts  of  the  countrj^ — 
from  the  States  of  Oregon  and  California,  from  Washing- 
ton Territv,  and  Honolulu. 

Tfiie  valuable  library  of  the  school  was  much  damaged 
by  the  fire,  and  the  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus 
almost  destroyed.  These  will  be  replaced  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, and  put  in  a  separate  and  fire-proof  building. 

The  school  has  no  incumbrances  upon  its  property,  and 
has  a  small  and  slowly  increasing  endowment  of  $10,000. 

It  opens  this  year  with  encouraging  prospects,  under  the 
headmastership  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hill,  a  graduate  of  Yale 
College.  President  Porter,  of  Yale  College,  says  that 
"  Mr.  Hill  has  bad  ample  experience  in  teaching,  is  mature 
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in  years,  and  is  well  fitted  to  take  charge  of  a  high  school. 
He  is  a  man  of  excellent  chamcter,  and  cannot  fail  to  give 
satisfaction  as  a  tei.cher.''  Under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Hill  the  friends  ot  this  institution  look  forward  with  hope- 
fulness to  the  increasing  usefulness  of  the  Bishop  Scott 
Grammar  School,  and  confidently  otter  it  to  those  seeking 
a  safe  home  for  their  sons,  as  a  place  where  they  will  be 
ki'idly  cared  for,  and  well  fitted  tor  business  requirements, 
or  for  entrance  into  college. 

CHHISTJAN  COLLEGE. 

This  in^ititution  of  learning,  located  at  Monmouth,  Polk 
county,  Orcg(;n,  was  churtered  in  1805,  Bethel  Collegiate 
Institute  and  Monmouth  University,  two  flourishing,  but 
rival  schools,  having  been  merged,  by  the  Oregon  Annual 
Christian  Co-o[)eratioii,  into  one  school,  under  riie  name  of 
Cnrisiia a  Colitye, 

The  first  board  ui  instruction  was  organized  in  18G6, 
consisting  of  L.  L.  Rowland,  A.  M.,  of  Bethany  College, 
Virginia,  Dr.  N.  Hudson,  A.  M.,  A.  \V.  Lucas,  William  K. 
Bradshaw  and  Mrs.  Nevins,  with  L.  L.  Rowland,  A.  M.,  as 
President;  commencing  its  first  course  of  instruction  on 
the  first  Monday  in  September,  and  continuing  in  success- 
iul  operation  since  that  time. 

This  College  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Christiau 
Brotherhood  of^ Oregon,  and  the  charter  places  it  in  the 
hands  of  a  board  of  trustees  of  twenty -six  members,  mak- 
ing it  their  duty  to  render  the  institution,  in  all  respects, 
equal  to  the  demands  oi  the  age.  The  trustees  are  chosen 
every  six  years,  one-third  retiring  annually. 

The  College  possesses  buildings  and  grounds  valued  at 
§20,000,  and  has  an  endowment  of  $25,000. 
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There  are  two  separate  and  complete  courries  of  study — 
the  classical  and  the  acientitic;  and  the  degree  ot  Bachelor 
of  Arts  maj'  be  obtained  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  complet- 
ing the  former,  and  that  of  Bachelor  of  Science  by  those 
finishing  the  latter.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  may 
be  conferred  upon  any  worthy  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  three 
years'  standing. 

The  session  begins  on  the  first  Monday  of  September, 
and  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each.  The 
College  closes  its  labors  on  Wednesday  before  the  third 
Sunday  in  June  of  each  year. 

TUITION. 

Primary  department,  per  term $  9  00 

Preparatory  department,  per  term 15  00 

Collegiate  department,  per  term 20  00 

Janitor's  fee,  per  term 2  00 

Music,  with  use  of  instrument,  extra $11  to  $25 

Fee  for  Diploma 6  00 

The  thirteenth  session  of  this  College  will  open  on 
Monday,  September  16,  1878,  with  the  following  corps  of 
teachers : 

T.  F.  Campbell,  A.  M.,  President  and  Professor  of  Bib- 
lical Literature;  also  pro  tempore  Professor  of  Classical 
Literature.  T.  D.  Stanley,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Physicial 
and  Moral  Science;  J.  E.  Fenton,  A.  B.,  Professor  of 
Mathematics. 

The  Primary  and  Preparatory  Departments  will  be  un- 
der a  full  and  competent  corps  of  teachers. 

The  prospect  for  a  full  and  successful  session  is  most  en- 
couraging. 
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Altogether,  we  congratulate  the  friends  of  education 
and  the  patrons  of  Christian  College  on  its  increasing 
and  assured  success. 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES. 

There  are  five  belonging  to  the  College,  viz. :  Hespe- 
rian, riiilosophian  and  Neophian,  composed  of  young  gen- 
tlemen; the  Vespertine,  composed  of  young  ladies,  and 
the  Associate  Alumni,  consisting  of  the  graduates  of  the 
College  in  the  regular  courses. 

CORVALLIS    COLLEGE. 

Founded  by  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  in  1865.  Incor- 
porated August  22,  1868,  and  placed  under  the  direction 
of  a  .Board  of  twenty-two  Trustees.  The  Legislature,  in 
1868,  located  the  State  Agricultural  College  here. 

Value  of  buildings,  ^,000;  lot,  $1,000;  apparatus, 
§2,500. 

The  Agricultural  College  has  an  endovvment  of  90,000 
acres  of  land.  Value  of  farm  near  College,  $5,000.  de- 
ceives annually  from  the  State,  $5,000. 

The  next  session  begins  the  2d  of  September  and  ends 
the  28th  of  May  following. 

The  School  of  Physical  Science,  the  School  of  Moral 
Science,  the  School  of  Mathematics,  and  the  School  of 
Languages,  are  now  in  active  operation. 

There  are  four  degrees  conferred  :  A.  M.,  A.  B.,  B.  S., 
Graduate  iu  a  School. 

Salary  of  President,  $1,800;  Professors,  $1,450;  Pre- 
paratory Teacher,  $1,060. 

One  hundred  and  forty  students  vi^ere  enrolled  last  ses- 
sion. 

12 
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FACULTY. 

B.  L.  Arnold,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  President  and  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophj^  and  Pliysics,  elected  in  1872;  Rev.  J. 
Emerj',  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  elected  in  1867; 
B.  J.  Hawthorne,  Professor  of  Languages,  elected  in  1873; 
E.  B.  McElroy,  Principal  of  Preparatory  Department, 
elected  in  1875. 

TUITION,  PER  TERM  OF  THREE  MONTHS. 

Primary  Dapartment,  $6  00;  Preparatory,  $10  00  to 
$12  00;  Collegiate,  $13  00  to  $15  00.* 

The  prospects  of  the  College  are  brighter  now  than 
ever  before. 

GRACE  CHURCH  PARISH  SCHOOL. 

This  school,  located  in  Astoria,  was  established  in  1870, 
and  is  under  the  control  of  the  Rector.  It  posses  prop- 
erty worth  $1,000;  but  it  depends  on  tuition  for  income. 
It  opens  for  the  reception  of  students  on  the  first  Monday 
in  September  of  each  year,  and  has  three  terms  of  thirteen 
weeks  each.     The  tuition  is  $7  per  quarter. 

INDEPENDENT  GERMAN  SCHOOL. 

The  Independent  German  School  was  founded  February 
24,  1870,  by  a  number  of  German  citizens,  incorporated  in 
July,  1870,  and  is  located  on  Ninth  and  Morrison  streets, 
Portland. 

The  Independent  German  School  Association  has  con- 
trol of  it.  There  are  three  Trustees,  elected  for  three 
years,  and  five  Directors^  elected  for  one  year,  chosen  by 
ballot. 

The  value  of  the  buildings  is  $2,000;  of  the  grounds, 
$5,000 ;  of  apparatus,  etc.,  $750. 
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The  sources  of  revenue  are  mouthly  dues  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  and  tuition  fees. 

The  school  year  begins  the  first  week  in  August,  and 
closes  the  last  week  in  June,  and  is  divided  into  two  terms. 

In  regard  to  the  studies,  the  German  language  is  taught 
in  its  various  branches,  also  English,  No  child  is  admitted 
under  six  years  of  age. 

John  Kcisiicher  is  President, 

JEFFERSON  IISSTITUTE 

Was  founded  by  the  citizens  of  Jefterson  and  vicinity,  at 
Jefterson,  Marion  county,  Oregon,  A.  D.  1856.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Oiegon  and  California  Raiimad,  and  on  a  dry 
l)lot  of  ground  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Santiam  river,  ten 
miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Willamette.  The 
stream  is  two  bundled  yards  wide,  and  navigable  for  boats 
about  half  the  year. 

The  Institute  is  not  a  denominational  school.  Any  per- 
son may  become  a  member  by  paying  $50  to  the  endow- 
ment fund. 

The  members  meet  on  the  first  Friday  in  April  of  each 
year  to  elect  five  trustees  to  hold  office  for  three  years,  the 
Board  consisting  of  fifteen  members,  and  it  is  their  duty 
to  transact  all  business  for  the  Institute.  They  elect  three 
of  their  number  as  Directors,  to  have  a  constant  oversight 
of  the  school. 

There  has  been  almost  a  constant  school  since  its  found- 
ing, having  lately  a  roll  of  about  one  hundred  pupils.  The 
annual  income  of  the  school  is  about  $1,600.  The  endow- 
ment fund  is  about  $i,000,  and  the  amount  drawn  from 
the  public  fund  is  somewhat  more  than  the  interest  on  the 
endowment  fund. 
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The  Institute  has  a  frame  building,  two  stories  high, 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $3,000. 

The  design  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  is  to  keep  a  Vvo- 
fessor  of  Mathematics  and  other  sciences,  also  Latin  and 
Greek,  jn  order  to  afford  the  iiicilities  for  an  advanced 
education.  The  most  advanced  class  in  mathematics  at 
present  is  in  Loomis'  Higher  Algebra  and  Robinson's 
Conic  Sections.  The  class  in  Latin  is  reading  in  Caesar. 
AVe  have  no  class  in  Greek  at  jiresent.  French  and  Draw- 
ing will  be  taught  this  coming  winter. 

The  Trustees  have  recently  procured  charts  for  teaching 
Physiology  and  l^atural  Histor\%  and  Wilson's  School 
Charts,  together  with  outline  maps  and  globes,  the  whole 
costing  about  ?75  00. 

The  situation  of  the  school,  taking  into  consideration 
the  good  morals  of  the  people  and  the  exemption  from 
miasmatic  diseases,  make  it  a  desirable  place  for  a  school. 

Average  attendance  for  the  last  year  has  be«n  about 
seventy. 

Tuition  for  primary  department  of  fourteen  weeks, 
?5  50;  Intermediate,  $8  50;  Academic,  $12  00. 

Board  can  be  had  from  $2  00  to  §3  50. 

Tbos.  G.  Taylor  is  Principal. 

LA  CKEOLE  ACADExMY, 

Located  in  Dallas,  is  one  of  the  oldest'  academies  in  tlie 
State,  having  been  chartered  by  .the  Territorial  Legisla- 
ture with  the  title  of  "La  Creole  Academic  Institute." 

It  possesses  a  tolerabl3-  good  building,  and  extensive 
and  beautiful  grounds. 

The  course  of  study  extends  from  the  primary  branches 
to  the  sophomore  year  in  colleges.  The  rates  of  tuition 
are  from  $4  50  to  $10  per  term.    The  proceeds  of  its  en- 
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(lovvment  are  applied  upon  the  tuition  of  all  students,  and 
decrease  these  rates  about  one-third. 

Since  1874  the  Academy  has  been  under  the  principal- 
ship  of  S.  F.  Bennett,  and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

McMINXVILLE  COLLEGE, 

M(  MIXNVILLE,  OREGON. 

This  is  the  Baptist  College  of  Oregon;  it  was  chartered 
in  1859.  The  course  of  study  is  broad  and  thorough,  and 
added  to  a  thorousfh  classical  and  scientific  course  the  Col- 
lege  aims  to  give  thorough  religious  instructions,  so  that  all 
students  graduating  from  tliis  school  shall  bear  through  life 
an  unblemished  character  and  use  their  improved  talents  for 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  humanity.  The  Col- 
lege  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.-  It  is  entirely  out  of 
debt,  and  has  excellent  and  beautiful  grounds,  with  an  en- 
dowment of  over  $20,000.  The  Board  of  Trustees  have 
lately  called  G.  J.  Burchett  to  the  presidency  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  D.  C.  Latourette,  a  graduate  of  the  present  year 
at  Forest  Grove.  Also,  Miss  Lizzie  Baker,  of  Salem,  Or- 
egon, has  been  secured  as  assistant  teacher. 

The  present  school  year  has  already  begun,  and  that 
under  the  most  encouraging  circumstances;  indications 
favor  a  very  full  attendance.  The  school  year  opened 
August  28,  and^loses  June  3,  1879.  The  entire  course  is 
alike  open  to  young  ladies  and  young  men.  The  College 
hasaprimary  department,  in  which  thorough  work  is  done 
iu  laying  the  foundation  for  a  College  course.  An  Acad- 
emic or  Xormal  course  can  be  pursued  by  any  who  may 
desire  to  do  so. 

This  College  has  also  made  provisions  foi*  a  good  course 
in  Theology  for  those  studying  for  the  ministry,  or  any 
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others  who  may  wish  it.  Students,  approved  by  their 
churches,  and  stu<lying  tor  the  ministry,  have  free  tuition. 

Tuition  in  the  Primary  Department,  $5  00  per  term;  ill 
the  Academical  course,  $7  00;  and  in  the  College  course 
proper,  $10  00  per  term. 

The  buildins^s  that  we  now  have  are  not  as  commodious 
and  suitable  as  our  school  demands,  but  the  increasing  iu- 
terest  on  the  part  of  the  denomination  in  this  school  prom- 
ises buildings  in  every  way -suitable  for  the  school  and  all 
its  wt>rk.  Arrano:ements  are  also  beino*  made  for  increas- 
ing  the  endowment  hn)d. 

Our  apparatus  cost  one  thousand  dollars.  Our  library 
is  small,  containiiig  only  one  hundred  volumes,  but  there 
is  a  hopeful  move  in  the  direction  of  securing  a  large  and 
valuable  collection  of  books, 

MEDICAL     DEPARTMENT     OF      WILLAMETTE 

UNIVERSITY. 

This  Medical  College,  the  only  professional  school  of  the 
Pacitic  Coast,  north  of  San  Francisco,  was  organized  as  a 
depart?i)ent  of  Willamette  University,  Salem,  Oregon,  in 
1867,  c(mmiencing  its  first  course  of  lectures  on  March  3d, 
1867,  and  continuing  in  successful  oj>eration  ever  since. 

Many  important  modification^^,  suggested  by  experience 
or  demanded  by  necessity,  have  been  made  during  the 
twelve  years  of  its  existence.  At  all  tlrilcs,  however,  the 
course  of  studj',  faculty  of  instruction,  requirements  in  or- 
der to  graduation,  etc.,  etc.,  have  conformed,  in  all  respectt^, 
to  the  advancements  of  Medical  Science  and  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

The  College  possesses  a  good  chemical  laboratorj^,  a 
supply  of  physiological  charts,  a  complete  set  of  anatomi- 
cal models,  etc.    The  medical  books  used  are:  Gray  and 
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Wilson,  in  Anatomy;  Flint,  Dalton,  Draper a«d  Carpenter, 
in  Physiology;  Stille,  Beck,  U.  S.  Dispensatory  and  War- 
ing's  Therapeutics  5n  Materia  Aledica;  Beck,  Wharton, 
and  Taylor  in  Medical  Jurisprudence;  Bowman  and  Kand, 
in  Medical  Chemi8tr3^•  Bedford,  Hodge,  Cazeau,  Church- 
ill and  Thomas,  in  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women,  etc.; 
Flint,  Aitkin,  Wood,  Watson,  Niemayei  and  Tanner,  in 
Practice  of  Medicine;  Gross,  Erichsen  and  Hamilton,  in 
Surgery;  Maclise,  in  Surgical  Anatomy;  Stellwag  and 
Troltsch,  in  Ophthalmology  and  Aural  Diseases;  Bealeand 
Carpenter,  in  Microscopy;  and  Parkes'  Practical  Hygiene, 
in  Hvfiriene. 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  (M.  D.)  has  been 
conferred  upon  eighty -three  graduates,  and  that  of  Doctor 
of  Pharmacy  (Phar.  D.),  on  three,  most  of  whom  are  now 
successfully  engaged  in  the  work  of  their  professions  with- 
in the  State  or  adjoining  Territories.  Besides  these,  the 
honorary  degree  of  M.  D.  has  been  conferred  upon  eight 
medical  gentlemen,  and  the  degree  of  ad  euiidem  upon  one. 

Lectures  begin  regularly  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  De- 
cember and  close  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  June.  The  pre- 
requisites to  graduation  are  three  years*  study  of  medicine, 
with  two  full  courses  of  lectures,  a  satisfactory  thesis,  and 
au  approved  examination,  together  with  such  other  re- 
quirements as  are  usual  in  regular  medical  colleges. 

The  fees  are :  Matriculation,  ?5  ;  each  course  of  lec- 
tures, $120;  demonstrator's  ticket,  $10;  and  graduation 
fee,  ?30. 

The  following  constituted  the  Faculty  for  the  College 
session  of  1877-78: 

T.  M.  Gatch,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 
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L.  L.  Rowland,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Dean  of  the  Medical 
Faculty. 

D.  Payton,  M.  I).,  riufestsor  of  Obstetrics  srtid  Diseases 
ol  Women  and  Cnildren,  with  Clinical  Midwifery. 

Jas.  M.  McAfee,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgical  and  De- 
scriptive Anatomy. 

D.  M.  Jones,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics. 

L.  L.  Rowland,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology 
and  Microscopy. 

A.  Sharpies,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  I^ofessor  of  Princi^tles  and 
l*ractice  of  Surgery. 

G.  II.  Collier,  A.  if.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxi- 
col oir  v. 

Philip  Harvey,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine,  with  Clinical  Medicine. 

J.  A.  Richardson,  M.  D.,  Protessor  of  Hygiene. 

lion.  Rufus  Mallory,  U.  S.  District  Attorney,  Professor 
of  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  session  the  College,  by  a 
linanimous  vote  of  the  Faculty  and  concurrence  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  was  removed  to  Portland,  as  a  more 
suitable  location  tor  such  an  institution. 

The  Faculty  for  the  ensuing  College  year  is  as  follows: 

T.  M.  Gatch,  Ph.  D.,  President  ot  the  University. 

D.  Pa3^ton,  M.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

L.  L.  Rowland,  M.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Physiology 
and  Microscopy. 

A.  Sharpies,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice of  Surgerj'. 

Wm.  II.  Watkius,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine. 
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R.  Qlisan,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases 
of  Women  and  Children. 

P.  Harvey,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  General  and  Surgical 
Pathology,  and  Adjunct  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children. 

O.  P.  S.  Plummer,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics. 

W.  H.  Saylor,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  General  and  Surgical 
Anatomy. 

li.  G.  Rex,  M.  D.,  P.  C,  Professor  of  Organic  and  Inor- 
ganic Chemistry. 

D.  Payton,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Physio- 
logical Anatomy. 

J.  W.  McAfee,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind. 

D.  M.  Jones,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Science  of  Hygiene, 

J.  A.  Richardson,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the 
Eye  and  Ear. 

M.  P.  Deady,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence. 

Wm.  Jones,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

PACIFIC  UNIVERSITY. 

Pacific  University  had  its  proper  beginning  in  I800, 
when  the  "College  Society"  gave  assurances  that  it  would 
assist  and  ultimately'  endow  a  college  in  Oregon.  In  185B 
we  were  all  sanguine  of  the  rapid  development  of  this  re- 
gion, and  it  did  not  seem  premature  to  launch  the  enter- 
prise and  secure,  as  was  done  in  the  winter  of  1853-4,  a 
charter  for  Pacific  University. 

It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  the  pledges  of 

the  socieiy  amounted  to  little  more  than  general  approval, 

and  that  it  could  not  be  depended  on,  in  the  use  of  its  own 

agencies,  in  the  way  of  support.     This  was  discovered  by 
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the  writer  upon  his  return  East,  in  1859,  when,  after  thor- 
oughly viewing  the  situation  and  resources  of  the  Society, 
he  attempted — although  the  very  excellent  and  devoted 
Secretary  of  the  Society  disapproved — to  atienapt  to  raise 
a  definite  endowment  of  $20,000  on  his  own  responsibilitj'. 
The  opposition  of  the  Society  and  the  inherent  difficulties 
of  the  work  made  it  wearisome  and  slow,  so  that  more 
than  two  yearns  and  a  half  passed  before  it  was  completed. 
In  doing  this,  there  was  no  intention,  as  was  supposed,  of 
attacking  or  injuring  the  Society,  but  only  to  get  funds  for 
the  college,  lielations  with  the  Society  have  since  been 
harmonious. 

In  the  same  way  additional  endowments  were  subse- 
quently secured,  so  that  there  now  are  $65,000  of  perma- 
nent funds,  and  other  large  endowments  in  prospect.  An 
effort  is  also  well  under  way  for  securing  a  building  fund. 
These  funds  give  the  only  sub::tantial  grounds  for  confi- 
dence in  the  stability  and  growth  of  the  University. 

The  actual  work  of  up-building  the  college  has  had  the 
usual  difficulties,  besides  others  peculiar  to  itself  Its 
struggles,  growth  and  development  amid  these  make  a 
history  which  I  cannot  now  give.  As  the  funds  were  given 
for  a  Christian  College,  so  it  has  been  our  constant  and 
prayerful  purpose  to  make  it  such.  While  seeking  to  fur- 
ther the  general  interests  of  education,  it  has  been  a  con- 
stant object  to  furnish  to  the  worthy  encouragement  and 
helps  for  gaining  a  liberal  education.  It  has  been  expect- 
ed and  maintained  that  this  could  only  be  secured  by  thor- 
ough instruction  by  teachers  and  hard  work  by  scholars. 
Able  teachers  have  always  been  employed  and  good  work 
done;  but,  in  1867,  with  enlarged  endowments,  the  num- 
ber of  the  Faculty  was  increased,  and  there  have  since 
been  employed  five  permanent  teachers,  besides  assistants, 
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and  we  have  prepared  to  attend  fairly  to  all  the  depart- 
ments of  a  college  education. 

For  admission  to  the  regular  College  course,  we  now 
require,  besides  the  ordinary  English  and  Mathenaatical 
preparation,  about  one  year  of  study  in  Greek,  and  somer 
what  over  two  years  in  Latin.  There  has  been  almost 
yearly  graduations  since  1863,  when  the  degree  of  A.  Ji. 
was  first  conferred,  in  some  of  the  University  courses. 
Thirty-five  in  all  have  received  their  first  degrees. 

While  our  funds  have  been  given  in  nearly  equal 
amounts  by  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists,  it  was 
with  the  explicit  understanding  that  it  should  be  under  no 
sectarian  control,  and  the  Trustees  have  given  bonds  that 
it  shall  remain  thus  independent. 

Our  location  is  unsurpassed  in  the  State  for  beauty  and 
healthfulness;  it  is  accessible  by  railroad,  and  as  the  coun- 
try becomes  settled,  it  will  be  found  more  and  more  a 
central  spot.  The  library  numbers  over  5,000  vols.,  and 
considerable  collections  have  been  made  in  diflFerent  de- 
partments of  Natural  History. 

The  following  are  the  Faculty  at  present:  lie  v.  S.  H. 
Mai-sh,  D.  D.,  President  and  Professor  of  Intellectual  Phi- 
losophy; Rev.  Horace  Lyman,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Rheto- 
ric and  History;  Geo.  H.  Collier,  A.  M.,  Professor  of 
Mathematics;  Jos.  W,  Marsh,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Latin 
and  Greek;  J.  1).  Robb,  A.  B.,  Principal  of  Academy; 
Miss  Mary  E.  Mack,  Preceptress;  J.  W.  Marsh,  A.  M., 
Librarian;  Miss  Sarah  Bowlby,  Teacher  of  Music. 

PHILOMATH  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  is  situated  upon  the  west  side  of  the 
Willamette  Valley,  at  the  gap  in  the  Coast  Range  whence 
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the  Mary*8  river  flows  down  into  the  Willamette  to  the 
east,  and  the  Yaquina  and  Elk  rivers  flow  down  westward 
into  the  sea.  Its  air  is  wholesome,  its  waters  sweet,  and 
its  scenery  inspiring.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  w^ide  and  fer- 
tile farming  and  grazing  region,  and  it  is  only  seven  miles 
from  shipping  on  the  Willamette.  In  addition  to  this,  a 
railroad  is  projected  from  Albany  to  the  Yaquina  bay,  and 
PhilomatVi  is  a  station. 

The  object  of  the  institution  is  to  surround  the  youth 
with  strong  moral  influences  while  thorough  and  practical 
instruction  is  impart£?d. 

The  number  of  the  Faculty  is  five.  The  number  of 
courses  is  three — the  Scientific,  the  Classical,  and  the  La- 
dies' course.  The  latter  is  a  scientific  course,  with  Latin 
and  belles lettres.  These  courses  embrace  the  same  courses 
of  instruction  given  in  our  first-class  Colleges.  There 
is  also  a  Commercial  and  Phonographic  department. 

The  school  is  controlled  by  a  Board  of  Trustees,  elected 
by  the  Oregon  Annual  Conference;  and  such  a  trustee 
holds  oflice  three  years. 

The  number  of  graduates  last  year  was  two  ;  the  year 
before,  six.  An  association  of  Alumni  was  formed  last 
year,  and  a  successful  entertainment,  given. 

There  is  a  general  fund  of  about  $1,000,  and  an  availa- 
ble fund  of  endowment  of  about  $16,200.  The  interest 
upon  this,  together  with  the  proceeds  of  tuition  bills,  goes 
toward  paying  teachers. 

The  College  buildings  are  commodious  and  substantial, 
being  chiefly  of  brick,  and  were  erected  and  finished  at  a 
cost  of  about  $12,00(?.  The  furniture  and  apparatus  nec- 
essary to  the  teaching  of  the  subjects  of  a  college  course 
are  supplied. 
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During  the  last  year  a  good  geological  and  mineralog- 
icai  cabinet  have  been  collected,  and  much  interesting 
miscellaneous  cabinet  besides. 

During  the  last  year  a  commodious  Boarding  Hall  has 
been  erected  and  put  into  successful  operation.  It  cost 
f  3,000. 

During  the  last  year  the  friends  of  the  institution  pro- 
vided for  the  publication  of  a  paper  by  the  College.  Such 
provision  amounted  to  about  ?1,100. 

The  Faculty  during  the  last  year  was  as  follows  :  Rev. 
Wayne  S.  Walker,  A.  M.,  President  and  Professor  of  Men- 
tal and  Moral  Sciences  and  Languages ;  Henry  Sheak,  M. 
S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics  ;  Miss 
Mary  F.  Lawrence,*A.  M.,  Principal  of  Preparatory  De- 
partment,  and  Miss  Minnie  Allison,  Assistant. 

Last  year  was  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the 
school.  Very  respectfully, 

W.  S.  WALKER. 

ST.  HELEN'S  HALL, 

PORTLAND. 

This  institution  was  founded  by  Bishop  Morris,  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  in  the  year  1869.  It  is  a  boarding  and 
day  school  tor  girls,  conducted  by  the  Misses  Rodney,  un* 
der  the  general  supervision  of  Bishop  Morris.  The  aver- 
age attendance  of  pupils  is  from  130  to  140.  There  are 
enoracred  in  this  school  from  10  to  14  teachers  and  masters. 
It  claims  to  provide  a  refined  and  Christian  home  for  its 
boarders,  and  to  give  to  all  the  advantages  of  a  thorough 
and  finished  education,  and  the  influences  of  the  society 
of  intelligent  Christian  ladies.  It  has  large  and  well  ap- 
pointed buildings,  occupying  a  block  of  ground,  in  a  quiet 
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part  of  the  city  of  Portland,  and  is  exerting  a  good  influ- 
ence upon  the  daughters  of  this  State,  as  well  as  of  the 
adjoining  Territories.  It  opens  this  year  with  a  larger 
number  of  pupils  than  is  usual,  and  with  an  increase  in  the 
nunciber  of  teachers. 

ST.  MICHAEL'S  COLLEGE. 

This  institution,  for  the  higher  education  of  young  gen- 
tlemen, is  located  in  the  city  of  Portland,  and  is  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Catholic  Ohurch. 

The  Faculty  consists  of  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Glorieux,  Presi- 
dent and  Professor  of  JS'atural  Science,  Mathematics  and 
Languages;  11.  Nelson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Geology;  J.  Kane,  Assistant  Professor  of  Literature 
and  Elocution;  Rev.  B.  Orth,  Professor  of  German. 

This  institution,  situated  as  it  is,  in  the  principal  city  of 
the  northwest,  affords  superior  facilities  for  obtaining  a 
thorough  classical,  scientific  and  commercial  education. 

TERMS: 

The  rates  of  tuition  will  be  crmded  accordinsj  to  the 
standing  of  each  pupil,  and  will  be  rated  at  such  nominal 
prices  as  will  be  within  the  reach  ef  every  Catholic,  thus 
])lacing  the  school  upon  a  permanent  basis,  and  extending 
to  every  pupil  the  advantages  of  a  thorough  Catholic  edu- 
cation. 

Primary  Department,  per  term  of  eleven  weeks $5  00 

Junior 7  00 

Senior 9  00 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  ASSOCIATION  OF  NAT- 
URAL HISTORY. 

Oflicera — Thomas   Condon,   Eugene,    President;  P.  S. 
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Iviiight,  Salem,  Secretary;  0.  B.  Johnson,  Salem,  Curator. 

At  the  annual  State  Teachers'  Institute  for  1876  a  paper 
was  presented  and  read  on  "Natural  History  in  Schools," 
by  Prof.  A.  J.  Anderson,  Principal  of  the  Portland  High 
School,  that  created  much  favorable  comment,  and  finally 
resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  above  Society,  that 
since  that  time  has  kept  steadily  growing  until  it  now  has 
u  membership  of  nearly  one  hundred,  including  most  of 
oijr  prominent  educators  and  scientific  men.  It  is  uot  a 
mere  technical  Natural  History  Society  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  cabinet  alone,  but  the  purpose,  as  set  forth  in 
the  Constitution,  in  addition  to  the  collecting,  studying 
and  exchanging  of  specimens,  is  "to  encourage  and  assist 
the  rational  study  of  Nature  by  the  pupils  of  our  schools,*' 
thereby  making  it  an  educational  institution  in  its  true 
sense.  The  benefits  arising  from  the  study  of  Natural 
History,  especially  by  the  youth,  is  no  longer  a  mooted 
question,  so  that  any  lengthy  argument  would  be  super- 
fiuous. 

To  show  the  plan  of  the  Society,  the  Constitution  is 
given  below,  with  the  assurance  that  the  details  of  the 
work  are  in  the  hands  ot  competent  and  zealous  officers: 

CONSTITUTION. 


Article  I. 


Tlie  name  of  this  orp^anization  shall  be  the  **  Oregon  School  and  College 
A.ssociation  of  Natural  History." 

Artcle  II. 

The  purpose  of  this  organization  shall  be:  First — To  collect,  study  and 
exchange  specimens  in  Natural  History,  and  thus  contribute  toward  a  Nat- 
ural History  Surrey  of  the  State,  Second — To  encourage  and  assist  the  ra- 
tional study  of  Nature  by  the  pupils  of  our  schools.    Third— To  obtain  for 
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the  schools  with   which  its   members  arc  connected  suitable  cabinets  of 
specimens  for  study  and  reference.     Fourth — To  form  a  State  Museum. 

AllTIOLE  III. 

Any  teacher  in  any  school  or  college,  or  any  person  desiring  to  study 
Natural  History  in  any  branch,  may  l)ecome  a  member  by  signing  the  con- 
stitution and  paying  annually  to  the  Secretary-  the  sum  of  two  dollars. 

Article  IV. 

The  oflScers  of  this  organization  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Secretary 
and  Curator,  to  be  elected  annually,  who  shall  constitute  a  standing  execu- 
tive committee.  , 

Article  V. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  over  all  meetings  of  the 
Association.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  keep  a  record  of  the 
operations  of  the  Association,  and  of  all  matters  of  scientific  interest  con- 
nected with  its  work;  to  receive  and  disburse  all  moneys,  and  to  report  the 
same  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the  Association.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Curator  to  receive  and  care  for  all  specimens  sent  in  by  members,  to 
classify  those  undetermined,  and  to  review  the  classification  of  such  as  maj- 
be  named  when  received;  to  redistribute  the  named  specimens  in  sets  to 
those  by  whom  material  has  been  contributed,  so  as  to  give  each  his  due 
proportion,  including  in  each  set  as  great  a  variety  ot  species  as  can  be  se- 
lected from  the  whole  amount  sent  in,  retaining  one  set  of  all  specimen:* 
sent  in  as  the  property  of  the  State  Museum. 

Article  VI. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  members  each  to  collect  and  prepare  objects  of 
Natural  History  in  his  own  locality,  and  to  encourage,  in  all  practical  ways, 
similar  work  by  the  pupils  under  his  control;  to  transmit  the  specimens  so 
obtained  to  the  Curator  of  the  Association,  at  the  center  of  exchange;  to 
receive  and  care  for  all  specimens  returned  in  place  thereof ;  to  hold  those 
for  the  use  of  the  school  with  which  he  is  at  the  time  connected,  and  to 
transfer  them  to  his  successor  in  such  school  ;  provided,  that  teachers  may 
own  such  collection  individually,  when  school  oflScers  will  not  provide  for 
the  permanent  care  of  the  same.  Members  will  be  expected  to  carry  into 
efi^ect,  as  far  as  possible,  the  requests  and  suggestions  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee respecting  the  kind  and  number  of  specimens  to  be  collected  in  the 
several  departments,  the  mauner  of  preparation  and  shipment,  and  such 
other  matters  as  the  said  committee  may  have  in  charge. 
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Article  VII. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Kxecutive  Committee  to  assign  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Association  such  portion  of  work  as  may  be  most  tor  the  general 
good,  consistent  with  his  seeming  ability  to  perform  the  same; and  alsoissuu 
all  necessary  letters  and  circulars  of  instruction  and  direction  as  to  prepar- 
ing the  specimens  collected. 

Article  VIII. 

The  Association  shall  meet  once  every  year  to  elect  officers,  to  receive  the 
report  of  the  Secretary,  and  to  transact  any  other  business  proper  at  such 
place  and  time. 

Article  IX. 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  regular  meeting  hy  an  affirnia- 
tlve  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  preeent. 


SISTERS'  INSTITUTIONS  OF  LEARNING. 

Literary  and  religious  Institutions,  conducted  by  tlic 
Sisters  of  the  Most  Holy  Names  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  in 
Oregon: 

St.  Mary's  Academy,  Portland,  established  1859,  and 
incorporated  1866,  Rev.  Sister  Mary,  Provincial  and  Su- 
perior. Professed  Sisters,  18;  Novices,  2;  average  number 
of  pupils,  100  ;  boarders,  22. 

St.  Joseph's  Hall,  Portland,  a  female  orphan  asylum, 
Rev.  Sister  Mary  Francis,  Directress.  Pupils,  60;  or- 
phans,  30.- 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Salem,  Rev.  Sister  Mary 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Superior.  Sisters,  12;  number  of 
pupils,  100;  boarders,  20. 

Academy  of  Mary  Immaculate,  Dalles,  Rev,  Sister 
Mary  Assumption,  Superior.  Sisters,  4 ;  number  of 
pupils,  60.  ^ 

St.  Paul's  Academy,  St.  Paul,  Rev.  Sister  Mary  Peter, 
14 
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Superior.  Sisters,  5;  number  of  pupils,  45:  boarders, 
20. 

St.  Mary's  Academy,  Jacksonville,  Rev.  Sister  Mary 
Angel,  Superior.  Sisters,  4;  number  of  pupils,  50  ; 
boarclei*s,  9. 

Notre  Dame  Academy,  Baker  City,  Rev.  Sister  Mary 
Justina,  Superior.     Sisters,  4;  number  of  pupils,  30. 

Mater  Dolorosa  Mission,  Grand  Ronde  Reservation, 
Rev.  Sister  Mary  Perpetua,  Superior.  Sisters,  4;  number 
o(  pupils,  boys  and  girls,  70. 

•  The  Sisters  in  charge  of  these  establishments  consider 
themselves  conscientiously  bound  to  respond  to  the  con- 
iidence  which  parents  and  guardians  place  in  them,  by 
giving  their  pupils  a  Christian  and  virtuous  education, 
strictly  attending  to  their  intellectral  improvement,  cul- 
tivating that  refinement  of  manners  which  will  adapt 
them  for  society,  and  giving  them  that  physical  care  which 
they  would  receive  under  the  parental  roof.  Pupils  of  ail 
religious  denominations  are  equally  received,  and  all  in- 
terference with  their  convictions  is^scrupulously  avoided. 

STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF   OREGON. 

This  institution,  located  in  Eugene,  was  organized  in 
1876. 

BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 

Including  the  north  and  south  porticos,  the  building  is 
112  feet  in  length  and  57  feet  in  width.  Without  the 
porticos  its  length  is  80  feet.  In  height,  it  consists  of  a 
basement  of  11  feet,  one-half  above  ground;  a  first  and 
second  story  of  16  feet  each;  and  a  third  story  of  18  feet, 
surmounted  by  a  Mansard  roof.  The  first  story  contains 
7  rooms.    This  was  the  only  part  of  the  building  that  was 
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finished  when  accepted  by  the  Commissioners.  Apart 
from  the  outer  walls,  the  work  and  material  upon  this 
floor  is  not  good  and  will  soon  need  repair. 

With  the  State  aid  two  large  winding  stairways  have 
been  constructed  from  the  first  floor  to  the  third.  Four 
large  and  handsome  class  rooms  have  been  finished  upon 
the  second  floor  for  the  use  of  the  Collegiate  department, 
while  the  whole  of  the  third  story  has  been  furnished  as 
un  auditory  or  chapel.  *? he  outer  walls  of  the  building 
are  of  brick  and  ai>pear  to  be  substantially  and  well  built. 
All  the  partition  walls  are  of  wood.  It  is  hard-finished 
throughout.  The  site  is  a  commanding  and  attractive 
one.  It  consists  of  a  square  of  18  acres,  upon  a  gentle 
otevation  southeast  of  and  adjoining  the  town  of  Eugene. 
Immediately  to  the  south  of  this  there  is  a  tract  of  30 
acres  which  ought  to  be  added  to  it.  By  this  means  there 
would  be  ample  room  and  verge  within  the  University 
grounds  for  residences  for  the  Faculty,  lodging  houses  fur 
the  students,  a  garden,  grove  and  campus. 

DEPARTMENTS. 

Tlie  University  comprises  two  departments,  the  CoK 
legiate  and  Preparatory. 

.       THE  COLLEGIATE  DEPARTMENT. 

All  candidates  for  admission  into  this  department  will 

be  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  following 
studies: 

Reading.  Elementary  Algebra. 

Writing.  English  Grammar. 

Orthography.  Geogmphy. 

Practical  Arithmetic.  History  of  United  States. 

Higher  Arithmetic. 
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Students  entering  Classical  Course,  will  be  examined  in 
the  Greek  Grammar  and  Reader,  the  Latin  Grammar  and 
Reader,  and  four  Books  of  Csesar.  Students  entering  the 
Scientific,  or  the  Normal  course,  'will  be  examined  in  the 
above  mentioned  English  branches  only. 

The  Collegiate  Department  furnishes  three  courses  of 
study — the  Classical,  the  Scientific,  and  the  Normal. 

These  courses  of  study  will,  from  year  to  year,  be  raised 
and  extended  as  fast  as  students  are  prepared  to  receive 


such  higher  courses. 


DEGREES. 


The  degree  of  J3achelor  of  Arts  will  be  conferred  upon 
all  students  who  have  completed  the  prescribed  course  of 
study;  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  upon  all 
who  have  completed  the  Scientific  Course.  Bachelor  of 
Arts  of  three  years  standing,  may  receive  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  provided,  that  since  graduation  they  have 
sustained  a  good  moral  character,  and  pursued  some  liter- 
ary or  scientific  calling. 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES. 

There  are  two  Literary  Societies — the  Eutaxianaud  the 
Laurean — connected  with  the  University,  having  a  com- 
mon library  of  600  to  800  volumes. 

THE  PREPARATORY  DEPARTMEN  T. 

This  department  has  been  organized  to  supply  the  ex- 
isting want  of  suitable  preparatory  schools  in  the  State, 
and,  therefore,  may  not  become  a  permanent  feature  of 
the  Univei'sity.  For  the  present,  candidates  for  admission 
to  the  Preparatory  Department  will  be  examined  in  the 
following  studies: 
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Orthography — Pacific  Coast  Speller. 

Reading — Through  the  Third  Reader. 

Writing — Must  write  a  good  hand. 

English  Grammar — To  Syntax. 

Geography — Through  Elements. 

Practical  Arithmetic — To  Interest. 

Course  of  study  in  the  Preparatory  Department  will  be 
extended  through  two  years,  and  will  embrace  those 
studies  necessary  to  fit  a  student  for  the  Collegiate  De- 
partment of  the  University. 

THE  SCHOOL  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

During  the  past  year  the  school  has  been  satisfactorily 
carried  on  for  two  terms,  of  twenty  weeks  each,  with  John  ' 
W.  Johnson  as  President  and  Professor  of  the  Ancient 
Classics;  Mark  Bailey,  Professor  of  Mathematics;  Thos. 
Condon,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Ifatural  History;  Mrs. 
Mary  P.  Spiller,  Principal  of  the  Preparatory  Department, 
and  Miss  Elizabeth  Boise  assistant  therein.  It  commenced 
on  September  17,  1877,  and  closed  on  June  21, 1878.  The 
attendance  was  as  follows  : 

I 

FIRST  TERM. 

Collegiate  Department. 

Males 56 

Females <J7 

98 

On  free  scholarships 56 

Paid 37 

Total ; ©3 
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Preparatory  Department. 

Males 57 

Females 61 

Total 118 

SECOND  TERM. 

Collegiate  Department. 

Males 42 

Females SO 

Total 72 

Preparatory  Department. 

Males 40 

Females 46 

Total 95 

"Whole  number  enrolled  in  both  departments  during  the  year 378 

During  the  year  students  attended  the  Collegiate  De- 
partment on  free  scholarships,  from  the  several  counties  of 
the  State,  as  iollows: 

]>cnton 4 

Coos 2 

Clackamas 1 

Clatsop 1 

Douglas 4 

Jackson 1 

Lnne 7 

Ijinn / 

Marion 1 

Multnomah 12 

Polk 2 

Umatilla 1 

Union - 2 

"Wasco 4 

YamhiU 7 

Total 56 
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INSTRUCTION  AND  CLASSES. 

The  instruction  given  during  the  year  is  suggested  by 
the  following  list  of  classes  and  studies: 

At  the  first  term  in  the  Collegiate  Department  there 
were  eleven  classes  in  Latin  and  Greek,  averaging  ten  per- 
sons to  the  class;  nine  classes  in  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trig- 
onoraetr^^  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomj*,  averaging 
fifteen  persons  to  the  class;  ten  classes  in  Physical  Fea- 
tures, Physiology,  Mineralogy,  Botany,  Geology,  Rhetoric, 
History  of  Civilization,  Mental  Science  and  Political  Econ- 
omy, ayeraging  seventeen  persons  to  the  class. 

Second  term — Nine  classes  in  Latin  and  Greek,  averag- 
ing thirteen  persons  to  the  class;  eight  classes  in  Algebra, 
Geometry,  Trigonometry  and  Surveying,  Calculus,  Philos- 
ophy and  Astronomj',  averaging  thirteen  persons  to  the 
class;  eight  classes  in  Zoology,  Botany,  Geology,  Paleon- 
tology, International  Law,  History  of  Civilization,  General 
History  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  averaging 
nine  persons  to  the  class. 

At  the  first  term  in  the  Preparatory  Department  there 
were  eleven  classes  in  Arithmetic,  History  of  the  United 
States,  Reading,  Elocution,  Grammar,  Writing,  Geogra- 
phy and  Language,  averaging  forty-six  persons  to  the 
class,  besides  weekly  exercises  in  Composition  and  daily 
in  Calesthenics.  The  average  daily  attendance  was  one 
hundred. 

Second  term — Twelve  classes  in  Grammar,  Dictionary, 
Elocution,  Arithmetic,  Spelling,  Writing,  Geography,  Lan- 
guage and  Reading,  averaging  twenty-four  persons  to  the 
class,  besides  weekly  exercises  in  Composition  and  daily 
in  Calesthenics.  The  average  daily  attendance  was  sev- 
entj'-six.    During  the  year  students  in  the  Collegiate  De- 
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partment  recited  in  Qmmmar  and  Arithmetic  in  the  Pre- 
paratory Department. 

These  fects  show  the  importance  of  the  Preparatory  De- 
partment as  a  nursery  and  training  ground  for  the  Colle- 
giate. It  is  also  of  financial  importance,  paying  its  own 
way^  and  materially  assisting  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
Collegiate  Department. 

WORK  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  report  of  the  President  of  the  University  for  the 
second  term  of  the  year  states:  "  The  deportment  of  thti 
students  in  both  the  Collegiate  and  Preparatory  Depart- 
ments has  been  very  satisfactory^,  no  case  requiring  discip- 
line having  occurred.  The  Professors  and  teachers  have 
aimed  at  securing  a  high  order  of  scholarship,  and  the 
students,  with  but  few  exceptions,  have  worked  earnestly 
and  faithfully  during  the  term.  The  examinations  just 
concluded  have  been  thorough,  covering  the  entire  curri- 
culum of  the  term,  and  the  subject  matter  of  each  author 
has  been  taken  up  by  sections  and  the  knowledge  of  every 
student  has  thus  been  fully  and  tairlj^  tested.'* 

THE  GRADUA.TING  CLASS  AND  EXERCISES. 

A  class  of  four  males  and  one  female  was  graduated  in 
the  scientific  course  this  year.  The  graduating  exercises 
were  very  creditable,  and  attracted  favorable  attention  and 
comment. 

The  address  to  the  class  on  the  occasion  and  the  beau- 
tiful and  appropriate  poem  read  upon  the  planting  of  the 
first  class  tree  in  the  college  campus,  together  with  a  cata- 
logue for  the  year,  have  been  printed,  by  order  of  the  Re- 
gents, in  pamphlet  form. 
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THE  FACULTY. 

John  W.  elohnson,  A.  M.,  President  of  the  University 
and  Facult}',  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin, 

Mark  Bailey,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Thomas  Condon,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Geologj'  and  Nat- 
ural History. 

PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 

Mi's.  Mary  P.  Spiller,  Principal. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Boise,  Asstistant. 

A  SUGGESTIOX  B\   PROFESSOR  COXDOX. 

Of  the  working  of  the  State  Uuiveriity,  and  of  its  ser- 
vices to  the  cause  of  education  in  Oregon  a  just  estimate 
may  be  formed  on  reading  the  lately  published  biennial 
report  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Regents;  but 
there  is  a  phase  of  its  work  of  which  that  report  does  not 
speak,  Vb  which  the  department  of  public  instruction  maj- 
properly  call  public  attention.  I  refer  to  the  help  it  gives 
to  the  public  schools. 

Although  ft  has  been  in  operation  but  two  years,  the 
School  Superintendents  of  the  neighboring  counties  bear 
cheerful  testimony  to  the  amount  of  this  help  already 
realized. 

A  glance  at  the  published  curriculum  of  that  institution 
will  explain  why  this  help  is  so  soon  felt.  One  of  its 
three  courses  of  study  is  styled  "Normal  Course,"  and  is 
especially  designed  to  aid  as  rapidly  as  possible  teachers 
who  may  be  unable  to  take  a  full  college  course.  TbivS 
Xormal  course  aims  to  cover  the  ground  ordinarily  occu- 
pied by  State  Normal  Schools,  and  might  easily  and 
15 
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SALARIES. 

President,  [»er  annum $2,000 

Professors  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science,  per 

annum,  each 1,500 

Treceptress,  per  annum 750 

Teachers  in  the  Academic  department,  [jer  annum, 

each...., 700 

TUITION,  PER  TERM. 

Common  English ?  9  00 

Higher  branches 12  00 

Collegiate 15  00 

With  extra  charges  for  instruction  in  Instrumental  Mu- 
sic, German,  French,  Telegraphy,  etc. 

The  Literary  Societies — Concordia,  Hesperian,  Alka 
and  AtheniBum — possess  commodious  halls,  comfortably 
and  tastefully  finished  and  furnished.  These  societies  fur- 
nish a  most  excellent  method  of  sup;»lementing  the  in- 
structions of  the  professors.  They  are  strictly  under  the 
control  of  the  Faculty,  and  are  designed  to  be  contributi  ve 
to  the  general  plan  and  work  of  the  University. 

Students  enrolled  during  year  ending  June  13,  1878: 

COLLEGIATE, 

Classical 25 

Scientific 23 

Preparatory 11^ 

Academic 74 

Medical 26 

Pupils  in  Music,  not  counted  above 32 

Total 300 

Tuition  collected  during  the  year $4,238  30 


/ 
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FACULTY. 

T.  M.  Gatch,  Ph.  D.,  President  and  Professor  of  Mental 
and  Moral  Philosophy. 

Geo.  H.  Collier,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Science. 

Ellen  J.  Chamberlain,  B.  S.,  Preceptress  and  Teacher 
of  Modern  Languages. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Holman,  Teacher  in  Academic  Department. 

Ella  M.  Allen,  Teacher  of  Music. 

Hon.  James  Walton,  Teacher  of  Elocution. 


I'H'va  8ii;xxi®i<  i{iti'of!¥ 


SUPERINTENDENT 


'UBLIC  INSTRUCTION 


STA.TE   OF  OREGON, 


LEGISLATIVE    ASSEMBLY  THEREOF, 


1882. 


SALEM,  OREGON  1 
W.  H.  ODELL,  STATE  PRINTER. 


State  of  Okeqos, 
Depaetment  of  Public  Instkoction, 

Salem,  Sept.  11,  1882.  | 

To  the  Htmordble  Legislative  Assenibly  of  the  State  of  Oregon; 

Gentlemen — In  pursuance  of  section  13  of  the  Oregon  School  I 
I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  herewith  the  Keport  of  the  Departmei 
Pablic  Instniction  for  the  biennial  period  ending  September  11,  19 
Kespectfnlly, 

L.  J.  POWELL, . 
Sup't  of  Public  lustructio^ 


REPORT 


Tlie  following  summary  at'  statistics,  compiled  from  tlie  statiatioal 
tables  found  in  tho  body  (it  this  Kepurt,  it  is  beliveil,  presents  a  fair*  J 
exhibit  of  the  present  condition  and   the  progress  or  retrogressiou  of  3 
the  schools  in  the   different  items   tnentioned   for  the  tiine  extendiu^r 
through  the  last  biennial  period.     Absolute  correctness  is  not  claimed 
for  the  statistical  tables  embraced  herein.     Yet,  in  the  main,  no  doubt,  > 
they  very  nearly  approsiruale  the  truth,  as  will  appear  evident  by  com-  ' 
parisons  of  the  different  items  one  year  with  another. 

The  following  summary  shows  not  only  the  present  condition  of  onr . 
pnbtic  Bchiiol  interests,  but  also  our  progress  along  the  years.  It  will 
be  observed,  also,  that  instead  ol  progression  we  hnd  retrogrea- 
gion  in  some  of  the  items.  It  will  likewise  be  observed  that  retrO' 
grsBMon  in  some  of  the  items  ineAi]s progress  for  the  schools. 
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SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS  AND  COMPARATIVE  STATEMB 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  present  condition  and  progress  of  the  PuWic  Schools  for  the 
past  two  3^ears  are  clearly  indicated  in  the  preceding  suramary.  Their 
progress  through  the  last  four  years  is  illustrated  in  "  Table  L," 
page  4. 

From  these  comparisons  it  plainly  appears  that  our  schools  are 
making  a  fair  degree  of  progress,  when  compared  one  year  with  an- 
other. 

During  the  last  quadrennial,  189  new  districts  have  been  organized, 
11,754  persons  have  been  added  to  the  school  population  of  the  State, 
theenrullment  has  been  increased  10,751  names,  the  3'early  pay  of  teach- 
ers $54,807,  the  annual  district  tax  §29,354;  amount  received  from 
State  fund  $2(),426,  amount  from  county  tax  $16,216,  and  the  total 
anrjount  of  annual  receipts  of  school  funds  from  all  sources  has  increased 
$126,433.  The  total  value  of  school  property  is  $201,239  more  than 
four  3'ears  ago. 

There  are  256  more  teachers  holding:  first-s^rade  certificates  than 
there  were  four  years  ago,  and  but  157  more  holding  second-grade 
certificates. 

In  1878,  999  teachers  were  employed  in  the  schools.  During  the 
last  year  1,412  w^ere  employed,  an  increase  of  413.  Four  years  ago 
the  annual  attendance  of  teachers  at  Institutes  was  250.  Last  year 
838  attended,  an  increase  of  588. 

In  1879,  eighty  teachers  were  reported  taking  an  educational  jour- 
nal; in  1882, '347. 

These  figures  all  indicate  a  healthy  condition  of  the  public  school 
work.  Yet  there  is  one  item  found  in  the  same  table  that  does  not  indicate 
progress,  but  the  reverse;  to-wit:  The  duration  of  the  school  year  ia 
1878  was  ninety-three  days;  in  1882  it  is  but  ninety,  a  falling  off  of 
three  days. 

The  statistics  taken  together  show  that  the  school  interests  of  the 
State  have  not  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  general  material  progress 
of  the  country. 
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IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

A  few  brief  engtrestions  as  to  the  needs  of  our  pcIiooIs, 
meanB  for  their  iinpniveinent,  pirnmpted  and  warrantei!  by  the  fo 
ing  exhibit,  are  here  made  with  the  hope  that  your  Honorable  ' 
ever  keeping;  in  view  the  best  interests  of  the  commonwealth 
cbeerfnlly  give  relief  to  our  schools  at  a  few  points  where  wii 
jndicidiis  amendinenta  to  the  school  law  would  render  the  systei 
much  more  eflic-ient  and  economicaJ. 

To  make  our  pnblic  schools  throughout  the  State,  btit  more  espe- 
cially in  the  rural  districts,  to  measure  up  to  that  degree  of  efficieticy 
and  thoroughness  to  which  the  schools  have  long  since  attained  in  the 
older  and  riclier  States  of  our  Union,  would  require  a  greater  outlay 
of  means  than  our  people  with  a  comparatively  Bparee  population  and 
limited  wealth,  are  able,  or  rather  feel  tlieuiaelves  able  to  make.  Bat 
■  there  are  a  few  points  wherein  legifilation  is  greatly  needed. 

2'trsi  and  ^foremost,  and  by  all  odds,  the  greatest  demand  of  oar 
schools  is  for  a  more  thoroughly  trained  and  better  qualified  class  of 
teachers. 

The  next  most  urgent  demand  is  for  a  longer  period  of  riehool  dur- 
ing the  yearin  the  country  distric-ts. 

The  third  and  last  great  necessity  to  which  your  attention  is  culled,. 
is  the  demand  tor  a  more  energetic  and  thorough  supervision  of  thtfi 
schools. 


TEACHERS. 

Good  teachers  make  good  schools,  and  without  competent  te^ 
our  schools  can  never  flourish,  it  matters  not  how  many  other  4 
tagee  they  may  have. 

To  secure  and  retain  well  qualified  and   successful  teaclie  ^^ 

fmblic  schools,  then,  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  matters  not  lioii^H 
avishly  money  may  he  expended  in  the  erection  and  furnishing  off^ 
magnificently  planned  school  houses,  ajiparatus,  tfcc,  so  long  as  iiiconi«»^ 
potency  occupies  the  teacher's  place,  tiie  end  for  which  schools  ar^Sl 
organized  and  maintained  can  never  be  reached.  1 

This  proposition  is  bo  apparent  to  all  who  reflect  that  it  would  eeeir"^ 
a  waste  of  time  to  panse  here  to  enforce  its  truth. 

The  main  question  at  this  point  is,  how  sliaU  we  secure  a  better  iilas^^ 
of  teachers  for  the  common  schools.  1 

I  will  attempt  an  answer  to  this  question  by  saying  tbt^tsomemeaii  -< 
should  be  devised  by  which  the  young  men  and  youug  women  wh^^ 
teach  our  schools  shunld  have  a  S'pecial  training  tor  that  work. 
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It  is  not  enough  that  they,  themselves,  shonld  be  thoroughly  drilled 
in  the  branches  tanght  in  the  common  school;  they  should  be  taught  in 
addition  to  this,  how  to  teach. 

It  is  not  enouffh  that  a  vouncr  man  fresh  from  his  school  studies  can 
sit  down  and  write  out  correct  answers  to  sets  of  questions  in  geog- 
raphy, grammar,  arithmetic,  &c.,  yet  this  ability  is  not  to  be  wanting; 
but  in  addition  to  these  iiidispensible  qualifications  he  should  have  a 
thoroiio;h  training  by  competent  and  experienced  instructors  in  all  the 
methods  pertaining  to  the  school-room. 


SPECIAL  TRAINING  FOR  TEACHERS. 

In  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union,  schools  denominated  normal 
schools,  are  established  and  maintairied  by  the  State  for  the  pnrpose 
of  ^ving  this  special  training  to  3*onng  men  and  women  who  propose 
to  teach  in  the  common  schools. 

And  after  a  test  of  the  inllnence  and  efficiency  »>f  these  normal 
schools,  in  rendering  the  common  schools  more  productive  of  good 
results,  extending  through  a  period  of  fifteen,  twent}-,  and  thirty  years 
in  some  of  the  States,  it  is  the  universal  verdict  of  the  leading  educa- 
tors, and  the  most  i)rofound  and  far-seeino^  leaislators  and  statesmen 
tnronghont  the  nation,  that  they  are  indispensibly  requisite  to  the  suc- 
cess of  anv  public  school  svstem.  To  establish  the  truthfulness  of  this 
last  proposition  I  here  quote  the  words  touching  the  matter  of  normal 
schools  and  special  training,  uttered  recently  in  the  United  States 
Senate  by  Hon.  John  A.  Logan,  of  Illinois,  in  his  speech  advocating 
"National  aid  for  Common  Schools.     He  said  : 

"The  advantages  of,  and  I  may  say,  necessity  for,  normal  schools  are 
nowsn  well  understood  and  so  generally  admitted,  that  it  is  hardly 
necessary  for  me  to  say  anything  on  this  point :  still,  a  few  words  in 
reference  to  them  may  not  be  amiss. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  felt  necessitv  throu<j:hout  the  countrv  for  their 
establishment  and  maintenance,  I  have  only  to  mention  the  fact,  as 
shown  by  the  last  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  (page  77), 
thatsc^hools  of  this  kind  have  been  established  in  all  of  the  States  except 
Delaware,  Florida,  Nevada  (and  Oregon,  eighty  of  which  are  sup- 
ported in  i)art  or  whole  bv  the  States  and  thirteen  bv  cities.  How 
tbeopposition  to  these  schools,  which  has  manifested  itself  in  a  variety  of 
attacks,  <»pen  and  covert,  has  been  received  by  the  body  of  the  people, 
isshown  by  the-returns  to  the  office  of  the  Conmiissioner  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  year  1879,  from  which  it  a])pears  that  the  number  of  these 
institutions  and  the  students  attending  them  are  about  four  times  what 
they  were  in  1870,  and  that  the  increase  in  1879  over  1878  was  titty- 
one  schoolB. 


A  proposition  was  introduced  in  the  New  York  Legislatnre  in  18TB, 
to  abandon  tiiB  State  normal  sclioole,  wliicli  resulted  in  appointing  k 
committee  to  investigate  tliu  subject.  Tiie  report  of  this  committef^ 
transmitted  to  the  Lef^isialnre  May  19,  1879.  preaents  (report  of  Com- 
roiBsioner  of  Kdutatiim,  187y,  pape  79)  the  tbllowing  conclusions: 

1,  That  the  normal  Bohijula  are  performing,  intelligentlj,  and  efB- 
■   ciently  and  in  good  laith.  the  work  expected  of  them  by  the  State. 

2.  Tbitt  tbe  normal  eciioole  are  an  essential  part  of  our  public 
eeliool  system,  and  as  such  should  be  liberally  and  unwaveringly  sup- 
ported. 

3,  Tliat  without  normal  schools  there  would  be  that  waste  in  pub- 
lic expenditures  which  must  result  from  the  eniployinent  of  unskilled 
and  incompetent  teacliers;  and  hence  tliat  true  euonemy  requires  theit 
maintenance. 

4.  That  normal  schools  should  have  a  settled  place  in  the  perma- 
nent policy  of  the  State,  and  that  henceforth  the  only  question  should 
be.  Itow  can  they  be  improved  and  extended  ? 

It  was  well  said  by  an  experienced  Hicbigau  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  that  if  he  were  to  undertake  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  State  ag  an  individual  enterprise,  with  the  school  fund  U 
the  fixed  price,  he  would  use  a  tenth  of  the  fund  to  train  a  body  ^i' 
competent  teachers,  and  with  the  other  nine-tenths  as  wages  would: 
accomplish  more  than  the  whole  would  do  as  then  used  in  thepaymeot' 
of  unprepareii  instructors  (report  of  Commissioner  of  Education,  1879,^ 
page  80).  Ill  order  to  become  efficient  as  an  instructor  in  any  profefr" 
sion  or  art  it  is  ubsulutely  necessary  that  the  person  should  first  paa^j 
throQgh  a  cijui"se  of  instruction  that  vi\\\  prepare  him  or  her  therefoFf 
Hnd  t^ie  is  as  true  of  the  teachers  as  of  any  other  profession." 

If,  tlien,  the  experiences  of  other  States  and  the  opinions  of  liie^reAfr 
masBol  the  beat  and  wisest  educators  of  the  cLilire  country 'are  wordM 
anything,  the  Legislature  of  this  State  could  nut  do  a  wiser  act,  a^fl 
one  that  would  bring  a  richer  return  to  the  iState  fur  the  amount  1^1 
vested,  than  tit  provide  at  the  present  session,  by  proper  legislation  wl 
the  ihoroiigh  training  of  the  three  or  four  hundred  young  men  aiafl 
women  who  enter  the  seliool-roum  as  teachers  for  the  tirst  lime  evetiS 
year.  '^ 

It  it  is  thought,  as  some  claim,  that  establishing  and  properly  inaiK^I 
taining  a  Stale  normal  school  would  he  txo  much  of  a  burden  nt  pi'ei^ 
enl,  then  let  provision  be  Lnade  for  normal  institutes,  to  be  held  in  tl]^4 
different  counties  each  year,  and  to  continue  in  session  frinn  two  |aS| 
four  weeks,  which  all  tho  teachers  who  have  not  certain  prescribMB 
attainments  and  experience  in  teaching  shall,  on  penalty  of  having  tliB^| 
certificates  revoked,  be  required  to  attend.  ~  _^ 

Some  ot  tiie  States  which  !iave  statutory  euactmeiits  similar  HiM 
tbe  one   last  suggested,  have  found  that  they  have  added  greatly  tpj 
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the  eflBcienc}'  of  their  schools  by  furnishing  them  witli  a  large  pro- 
portion of  trained  teachers. 

In  one  respect,  at  least,  the  normal  institute  accomplishes  the  desired 
object  better  than  tlie  normal  school.  The  normal  institute  as  above 
BUggeated,  would  reach  all  the  teachers,  whereas  the  benefits  of  the 
normal  scliool  practically  never  reaches  a  large  portion  of  them.  The 
expenses  of  conducting  normal  institutes  would  be  comparatively  light, 
not  to  exceed  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum  in 
each  county,  depending  on  the  length  of  time  the  institute  would  be 
held  and  the  number  of  instructors  empl()yed. 

There  is,  without  a  doubt,  a  pressing  demand  for  help  at  this  point 
for  our  school  svstem. 


LOxXGER  PERIOD. 

The  second  most  urgimt  demand  is  for  a  longer  period  of  school 
durina  the  year  in  the  rural  districts.  In  the  cities  and  towns,  as  a 
general  thing,  the  schools  are  continued  long  enough,  and  I  am  frank 
tp  admit  that  in  some  of  the  cities  schools  are  continued  longer  than 
is  profitable  to  the  pupils.  But  not  so  in  the  country.  The  reports 
show  that  the  average  duration  of  the  schools,  taking  all  the  districts 
of  the  State,  is  but  four  «nd  a-half  nuinths,  or  ninetv  davs  each  year. 

As  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  tables  I.  and  II.,  this  average  dura- 
tion has  varied  but  a  few  davs  throuijjh  the  last  nine  vears.  Now, 
when  we  remember  that  atl  the  towns  and  villages  and  quite  a  goodly 
number  of  the  better  class  of  rural  districts  maintain  their  schools 
eight  or  ten  months  of  the  ye^ar,  it  is  plainly  to  be  S(?eti  that  in  a  very 
lar^e  number  of  the  country  districts  schools  do  not  continue  lon^ijer 
than  three  months  or  sixty  days  in  the  year. 

With  all  the  knowledge  I  have  been  able  to  get  on  the  subject,  I  am 
fnllv  convinced  that  there  are  not  less  than  3o0  districts  out  of  the 
1,026  reporting  this  year,  that  havu  had  but  three  months  or  sixty 
da3'S  of  school  during  the  year;  and  I  am  confident  a  larger  ])ropor- 
tion  of  these  would  not  have  had  even  the  three  months'  school,  if  they 
had  not  been  compelled  to  do  so  in  order  to  draw  the  little  i)ul)iic  money 
that  is  attainable. 

That  something  should  be  done  by  the  people  of  the  State  to  remedy 
this  deficiency  is  so  evident  that   no   artrument  is   neces.-arv  to  enforce 

&  km 

conviction. 

Ever}'  schot)l  district  in  the  i>tate  should  be  required  to  have  at  least 
six  montlis  school  during  the  year.  This  recjuirement  would  certainly 
be  a  very  reasonable  one,  and  one,  too,  that  would  meet  with  the  un- 
qualified approval  of  every  intelligent  citizen. 

The  following  tabular  exhibit,  by  showing  what  other  Stvj.t^'fe  ^\^  ^<^- 
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ing,  in  tliis  respeut,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  iimy  stimulate  our  own  pe^^ 
to  make  greHtor  etfuHs  that  ovr  MUreti  and  yoiUii  nmj  have  eqnd 
cdQcatioual   advaiitapea   in    the  race   of  life  with   those   other   eieter 
States. 

Tliia  exhibit  is  compiled  from  the  census  report  of  1880,  mid  shows 
p  the  average  ieiif^th  ol'  lime  in  da_yB  schools  are  maintained  during  the 
■_yeiir  in  each  State  and  Territory: 
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TEEEITORIES. 

'.Oregon  in  the  average  length  of  their  school  year.    Aud  yet  Oregon  lias 
more  wealth  per  capita  thati  the  great  State  of  Illinois.     Comment  tB 
unnecessary.     Duty  Is  plain.     The  onlv  question  remaining  is,  hov 
ehall  the  desired  end  be  attained?     After  having  made  this  subject  iny 
flueeial  study  for  the  last  fonr  years,  and  after  having  examined  pretty' 

■Gchouls  in  other  States,  I  venture  to  suggest  and   recommend  to  yonr 
honorable  Body  tUe  following  plan  : 

•St.  Provide  tor  t!ie  levy  ni'  a  State  school  tax  of  two  mills  on  the 
',  whifli  will  raise,  with  the  present  taxable  property  of  the  State, 
KMit  $120,000. 

Second^  Provide  for  the  distribution  of  this  money  to  the  districts  of 

Ihe  State  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  teachers  required,  allowing- 

b  a  district  teacher  for  every  fifty  persions  of  school  age,  and  an  addi- 

iftl  teacher  for  every  tVactiun  of  fifty,  of  one-haif  or  more,  contained 

LTtJwpein,  ami  each  district  eontaining  less  than  twouty-five  persons  of 

«hool  ago  tu  a  share  in  tiie  ratio  of  half  a  teacher. 

This  arrangenienl  wmild  give  to  nearly  all  the  rural  districts  at 
east  one  hnndred  dollars,  and  to  all  the  village  and  cilv  districts  one 
mndred  dollars  tor  every  fifty  persons  of  school  age  contained  therein, 
'  'ition  to  what  they  now  receive,  and   wonld  enable  them   with 

I  maintain  their  ScIiooSh  at  least  sis  months  or    120   days  during 

the  year,  which  should  be  the  minininrn  time  to  enablo  them   to  draw 
their  State  allowance  from  this  fund. 

I  am  well  satisfied  that  a  provision   of  this  kind  would  add  at  least 
fifty  per  cent,  to  the  efficioney  of  all  the  euuntry  schools. 


SUPERVISION. 


]  Armnged  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  as  it  appears  to  roe, 
Bird  item  to  which  attention  ia  called  is  that  of  Supervision. 
V  That  the  schools  of  a  comity  are  very  greatly  benefitted  by 
Bi^rB  of  an  efficient,  energetic  County  School  Superintendent  is 
Tnger  a  tjiiestiun  with  educators.  There  is  no  office  in  the  gilt  of  the 
eopleof  a  county  from  which  more  real  benefit  may  be  derived  to  the 
eounty  than  from  that  of  County  Superintendent,  provided  the  office  is 
tilled  with  a  competent  man.  I  regret  to  find  that  the  ptiople  generally 
do  not  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  office. 
,  Thill  lack  of  appreciation  is  shown  by  the  pittance  of  salaries  generally 
'V>wed  the  County  Superintendent,  atid  in  consequence,  by  the  class 
„  wen  loo  tVe(jiientty  selected  to  fill  the  office. 

-Tlta  person  selected  to  supervise  theedueatiunal  interests  of  a  connty 

afionld  have  a  thoroughly  trained  mind,  should  be  an  eccpej'ientied and 

Bucceaaful  teacher,  should  have  broad  views,  be  a  good  judge  ot  human 

nature,  be  able  to  tell  intelligently  what  he  knows,  a  person  of  good 

_    ft(idress,  good  habits,  good  practical   common  sense,  and  withal  should 

C-iJM  brim  full  of  energy  and  diacretioii.     He  decides  upon  tlie  fitness  or 

ItoifitiieFs  of  teachers. 

^K^Hc  chonld  visit  every  school  once  near  the  beginning  and  once  near 
^^maolose  of  the  term,  witness  the  kind  of  work  done,  both  by  pupils 
^Hbd  teacher,  note  progress,  make  needed  suggestions,  organize  and  aid 
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A  Snperinteridunt  of  such  qiialilicatinnB  and  performing  such  work 
is  of  inestimable  value  to  ttie  educational  interests  of  any  county. 
But  who  would  expeet  ancli  qiialifiuations  and  anab  w^irk  fur  ealarieft 
ranging  from  ^180  to  $60U,  in  counties  like  Washington,  Clackamas, 
Linn  and  Marion,  wkere  sheriffs  and  county  clerks,  possusarng  in  many 
instances  but  very  ordinary  qnaiififiationa,  receive  from  $2,000  to  $3,500 
per  annnm  ? 

If  a  little  better  salary  were  paid  the  County  Snperin  ten  dent  than 
ispaidtothe  best-paying  teacher's  position  in  the  county,  then  the 
w/wle  time  and  talent  of  the  best  teachers  could  be  secured  for  this 
important  ntfice,  hitherto  so  inadequately  paid  and  as  a  consequence  to 
Hnsatisfactory  in  results.  To  perform  well  and  thurougbly  all  the  du- 
ties of  a  County  Superintendent  in  any  of  the  principal  counties  of 
the  State  demands  the  whole  time,  talent  and  energy  of  the  best  edu- 
cator in  the  county.  Then  wisdom  and  economy  wonld  unite  in  say- 
ing, offer  the  indncemeut  and  secure  his  services.  If  the  best  educa- 
tional talent  of  the  State  cannot  be  secured  tor  the  supervision  of  the 
schools  in  any  other  way,  it  would  be  better  to  throw  one  or  two  or 
three  counties  into  one  district  fur  this  purpose,  do  away  with  County 
Superintendents,  and  have  district  superintendents  appointed  instead. 
This  plan  would  meet  the  question  of  expense,  and  at  the  same  time 
BQcnre  the  best  talent  as  a  consequence  and  a  great  denl  better  work 
than  is  accomplished  under  the  present  arrangement. 

Then,  to  recapitulate,  we  need  : 

First,  Better-trained  Teachers. 

Second,  Longer  period  of  school  for  rural  districts. 

Third,  Better  supervision. 


TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

ince  my  last  report,  I  have  held  institutes  in  the  following  pla^ 
all  of  which  have  been  well  attended  by  the  teachers  of  the  eoa" 
and  by  the  people  of  the  towns  and  cities  where  held,  viz  :  Asta 
St.  Helens,  Portland,  Forest  Grove,  McMinnville,  Sa!eni,Scio,  Albu 
Corvallis,  Eugene  City,  Wilbur,  Roseburg,  Marshfield,  EUeDsbu 
Wilderville,  Ashland,  The  Dalles,  Pendleton,  Milton  and  MoomoDH 

Two  of  these  were  State  Institntes,  one  held  at  Portland,  JnlyiJ 

181,  the  other  at  Salem,  August  21,  1882. 

Without  doubt  great  good  has  been  accomplished   by  these  edtd 
tiooal  gatherings. 

Id  addition  to  these  District  and  State  Institutes,  County  InetitL 
nave  been  held  in  Polk,  Benton,  Union,  Baker,  Grant  and  Josephfn 
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STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


"he  proceedings  of  tlie  last  State  Teachers'  AssociatioD.  held  m  Sa- 
lem, August  21,  22  and  23,  1882,  may  be  fonnd  in  the  appendix  to  this 
report.  A  Bynopsis  of  several  of  the  papera  read  before  the  Aseocia- 
tion  are  also  included. 
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Colleges  and  Academies^ 


GENERAL 

STATISTICAL  EXHIBIT- 


REMARKS. 

I  In  piirBiiance  of  tlie  following  statiitnrj-  provision,  viz:  (^School  Law, 

(Ction  13,  Siilidiviaion   8,   Ma  [the   Superintendent  of  Public    In- 

b'nction]  Ma//  collect  tttatistics  concem.ing  the  chartered  educational 

^utiiutions  of  the  State,  including  number  of  pii,mls,propert/y,  libra- 

w,  $afariea  of  teaohe'rs.  etc.,  etc.;  this  shall  include  all  institutions 

f.der  the p^troncuje  of  the  State;)  tlie  etatistical  information  contaiaed 

I  the  accompanying  tables  (sonuerning  the  colleges,  academies  niid 

tlier  private  inatitutione  of  lenrnin-j;,  is  herewith  subriiilled,  and  in 

>  main  is  believed  to  be  reliable.     As  will  be  seen  by  referent*  to 

t  titble?,    the  Btatistics  concerning  several   of  the   anboals   are  very 

jager,     Tliis  results  from  the  negliiience  or  refusal  of  tbone  in  charge 

&  submit  the  inforniatiun  Boiifrbt.     In  every  instance  blanks  for  infor- 

■atiini  have  been  sent  to  the  President,  Principal  or  Superior,  accoin- 

Vnied  by  a  letter  respectfully  asking  them  to   till  out  and    return  the 

l^nk  to  this  office;  which  request!  gratefully  acknowledge  most  of 

lose  addressed  promptly  complied  wiih,  but  some,  I  regret  to  say,  ig- 

bred  it  altogether,  not  so  ranch  as  deigning  a  reply.     I  have  given 

■ch  information  concerning  those  schools  that  did  not  report,  as  I 

pnld  gather  from  the  various  sonrces  ri  my  command;  all  ot  which  is 

fepectfully  submitted. 


:   IKSTunClIoN. 
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NATIONAl  AID  FOR  PDBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Tlierii  seems  to  be  r  growiug  sentiment  tliroiifrltout  the  counfry 
favor  of  Governuient  aid  for  tiio  Public  Seliools,  in  the  way  of  direct 
apprupriatinnH  from  the  national  treasury  for  tlieir  support  in  ; 
in  wliole. 

This  sentiment  has  been  greatly  strenjrtlieTied  by  the  revelations  tif 
the  last  census  (1S8U). 

This  census,  which  in  all  probability,  is  the  most  accnrate,  by  odde, 
ol  any  before  taken,  shows  a  fearful  amount  of  illiteracy  within  ths 
States  and  territories  of  the  United  States. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  great  mass  of  this  illiteracy  is  to  be  fonnd- 
in  the  Southern  Slates,  both  among  the  white  and  the  colored  popula- 
tion, yet  it  is  a  humiliating  fact,  and  must  he  admitted,  that  it  prevail*' 
to  a  dangerous  extent  thronghont  the  bounds  ot  the  nation. 

When,  by  scanning  the  following  tables,  we  see  that  the  two  grort 
States  alone  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  notwithstanding  tlielf 
long  standing  and  excellent  public  school  systems,  contain  within  theif 
borders  447,614  persons,  over  ten  years  of  age,  that  cannot  write,  W6 
Bhould  not  he  surprised  that  rnauy  of  tlie  very  best  and  most  patriotic 
and  far-seeing  men  of  the  nation  are  beginning  to  view  with  aUriB, 
this  fearfal  amonnt  of  illiteracy,  and  are  trying  to  -devise  some  meaf 
ure  which  promises  deliverance  from  this  evil  which  threatens  th* 
stabiUiy,  if  not  the  existence,  of  our  free  institiitiona. 

The  hope  of  the  nation  is  the  ballot,  in  the  hands  of  free,  upri^U{ 
intelliQent  men  and  women. 

Whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  the  illiteracy  in   other   nations  And 
noder  other  tbrma  of  government,  we  know  that  in  a,  free  governmeol^ 
like  onrs  it  is  ever  ii  menace  and  an  element  of  weakness  and  danger.' 

For  the  purpose  of  affording  information  bearing  upon  this  qnes^W 
of  national  aid  for  public  schools,  the  following  tables,  prepared  for  ths 
most  part  by  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  togethtf, 
with  two  prominent  bills  introduced  in  the  Senate  of  the  Forty-seven^ 
Congress — one  by  Hon.  Henry  W,  Blair,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  "'' 
other  by  Hon.  John  A,  Logan,  of  Illinois,  are  incorporated  in  ' 
report. 

These  tables  contain  the  pith  of  the  edaeational  information  galQ^ 
ered  by  the  last  census  (1880),  and  are  valnable  for  the  general  infw 
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mation  they  contain,  as  well  as  for  the  immediate  purpose  of  illustrat- 
ing the  present  demand  for  national  aid  to  the  common  schools. 

The  following  bill  (S.  B.  No.  151),  the  one  introduced  by  Mr.  Blair, 
possesses  great  merit,  and  appears  to  meet  with  much  favor  every  where. 
If  it  should  become  a  law  it  would  contribute  largely  towards  freeing 
those  sections  most  affected  from  the  incubus  and  curse  oi  illiteracy. 

THE  BLAIR   BILL. 

A  bill  to  aid  in  the  establishment  and  temp<>rary  support  of  common 
Schools. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Hmise  of  Iie2>resentative8  of  the 
United  States  of  America^  in  Congress  assemhled^  Tliat  for  ten  years 
next  after  the  passage  of  this  act  there  shall  l)e  annually  appropriated 
from  the  money  in  the  Treasury  the  following  sums,  to- wit :  The 
firstyearthesum  of  815,000,000,  the  second  year  the  sum  of  §14,000,- 
000,  the  third  year  the  sum  of  §13,000,000,  and  thereafter  a  sum  dimin- 
ished $1,000,000  yearly  from  the  sum  last  appropriated  until  ten  annual 
appropriations  shall  have  been  made,  when  all  appropriations  under 
this  act  shall  cease  ;  which  several  sums  shall  be  expended  to  secure 
the  benefits  of  common-school  education  to  all  the  children  living  in 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  instruction  in  the  common  schools  wherein  these 
Moneys  shall  be  expended  shall  include  the  art  of  reading,  writing  and 
jpeaking  the  English  language,  arithmetic,  geography,  history  of  the 
.  United  States,  and  such  other  branches  of  useful  knowledge  as  may 
l)etanght  under  local  laws,  and  may  include,  w^ienever  practicable, 
WBtruction  in  the  arts  of  industry  ;  wiiich  instruction  shall  be  free  to 
•D,  without  distinction  of  race,  nativity,  or  condition  in  life :  Pro- 
W(ferfj  That  nothing  herein  shall  deprive  children  of  different  races, 
WDgin  the  same  community  but  attending  separate  schools,  from 
'eeeiving  the  benefits  of  this  act,  the  same  as  though  the  attendance 
therein  were  without  disinction  of  race. 

Sec.  3.     That  such  money  shall  annually  be  divided  among  and  paid 

(Hit  in  the  several  States  and  Territories  in  that  proportion  which  the 

thole  number  of  persons  in  each  who,  being  of  the  age   of  ten  years 

[  and  over,  cannot  read  and  write,  bears   to  the  whole  number  of  such 

'  persons  in  the  United    States ;    and  until    otherwise    provided   such 

oompatation  shall  be   made   according   to  the   official  returns  of  the 

censns  of  1880. 

Sbo.  4.     That  such  moneys  shall  be  expended  in  each  State  by  the 
eoDCurrent  action,  each  having  a  negative  upon  the  other,  of  the  Sec- 
retary  of  the  Interior,  on  the  part  of  the  United  Staler,  ^w^  qS.  \>cv^ 
snperinteDdd/?^  of  public  schools,  board  of   educalioix,  oy  o\\i^Y\io^l 
fa  wbieh  the  admiDistration  of  the  public-school  laws  a\v3\\\i^  ^eeXftQ^> 
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on  tlie  part  of  the  several  States  wherein  the  expenditures  arc  ruepect- 
ively  to  be  tntwiB;  atid  whenever  the  aiichoriliod  of  the  United  Stnia 
and  of  the  Stste  !ai.  to  agree  ae  to  the  distribntiun,  nse  and  applica- 
tion of  the  rnimuy  hereby  provided  for,  or  any  part  ttierwf,  pajmeul 
thereof,  or  unch  ptw-t  thereof,  ehall  he  suspended,  and  if  such  difiagjrefr; 
racTit  toiitinns  tlirouglioiit  the  li»oai  year  (or  wliieli  the  same  was' 
appropriHted,  it  sliah  bu  covered  into  the  Treaaury  and  shall  Ije  added. 
to  the  general  ujipropriKtion  for  the  next  year  provided  titr  in  tiio  tlM 
section  of  this  iml. 

All  en  ma  of  niuncy  ajipropriatod  nnder  the  provisions  of  thie  aef; 
to  tile  nae  of  any  Territory  shall  be  applied  to  the  uee  of  echoi^ 
therein  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  through  tlie  uoninii££ion«r  -rf 
common  sehnnls,  whose  appointment  is  hereinafter  provided  for. 

Skc.  5,  That  the  moneys  distributed  under  the  provisions  of  tiS 
aet  shall  Ite  used  in  ihe  school  districts  of  the  severnl  Slates  and  Terff 


tories  in  sncli  way  as  to  provide  for  the  equalization  of  school  privily 
to  all  the  childern  throuijhoiu  the  State  ur  Territory  wherein  tlieexpegj 
diture  shall  he  made,  tlioiehj' giving  to  each  child   an   opporilinity^ 


imon-Bchool  ednoHtion  ;  and  tu  this  end  existing  pnhliu  schooIsM 
aectarian  in  cliarai'ter  may  he  added,  and  new  ones  may  be  eai# 
lished,  as  may  he  deemed  best  in  the  several  localities.  ^^ 

Sec.  6.  That  a  part  uf  the  money  apportioned  to  each  Stat^i 
Territory,  not  exceeding  OTie-lenth  thei'eof,  may  he  yearly  applied 
the  education  ot  teauliers  Tor  the  onmmon  schoola  therein,  which  B^ 
may  be  expended  in  maintaining  institutes  or  temporary  traiuM 
Bcbools  or  in  extending  opportunities  for  normal  or  other  instrnctit 
to  intelligent  and  snitable  persons,  of  any  oohjr,  who  are  without  DB^ 
eeeary  means,  and  who  slotll  agree,  in  writing;,  to  qualify  thenisi^Vi 
and  teach  in  the  common  schools  of  siit-h  State  or  Territory  at  least  0 
year. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  design  of  this  act  rnjt  being  to  establish  an  ind 
pendent  system  of  sehools,  but  rather  to  aid  for  the  time  being  in  ti 
development  and  maintenance  of  the  schoul  systems  established 
local  power,  and  which  must  eventually  be  wholly  maintained  l>j( 
States  and  Territories  wherein  they  exist,  it  is  iiereby  provided  that 
part  of  the  money  appropriated  under  this  acit  shall  be  paid  ont  in  al 
State  or  Territory  which  shall  not  during  the  tirst  five  years  oft 
operation  uf  this  act  annually  expend  fur  the  maintenancs  of  i 
Bchoola,  free  to  all,  at  least  one-third  of  the  snin  whioh  shall  be  rIM 
ted  to  it  under  the  provisions  hereof,  and  duiiog  the  secoFid  ijve  yon 
of  its  operation  a  snrn  at  least  equal  to  the  whole  it  shall  be  entitl«di| 
receive  nnder  this  act;  and  if  buch expenditure  shall  not  be  «^howiiB 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  by  all 
5f«te  or  TerritLTv,  respectively,  or  by  snch  other  evidence  as  shall)) 
e/ttiefactorv  to  hiiii,  then   the  aUotmenV  wnder  this  act  fi)r  each  euba' 
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q.ieiil  vaiii- ao  loiii:;  aa  there  shiill  l>o  a  defieioiiuy  ul' such  tixpeTiclitiii'^t'J 
liy  the  State  ur  Territory  froin  tiie  pi-uceede  of  lineal  I'lunie,  whetlior^ 
derived  i'rom  ttixation  ur  otlierwke,  shall  be  expeiiduj  for  tli^^ 
enpport  of  common  schooia  therein  wholly  in  the  discretion  of  tba^ 
Secretary,  who  t^hall  apply  the  same  to  the  support  oCesietiiifior  to  th^il 
establish lueiit  of  new  schools  in  bn::h  way  as  he  shall  deem  beat.  m 

Sec,  8.  That  no  part  nf  the  muney  herein  prnvidecl  for  sIihII  b&J 
nscd  forlho  erection  of  nehool-hnnBiw  orschool-bnildingsof  any descrip^B 
tion,  niir  for  rent  of  the  same  ;  Provided,  however.  That  whenever  if  I 
eIiuII  appear  to  the  Secretary  that  otherwise  any  f!;iven  locality  wilj-fl 
reuiftiii  wiiolly  without  reasonable  tfoininon-school  advantages  he  inay^J 
in  his  discretion,  from  the  ge[ier«l  fund  allotted  to  the  State  or  TermJ 
ti'ry.  providn  schools  and  for  their  temporary  Hccommodationa  by  rentor-j 
otherwise,  in  the  most  economical  manner  possible:  And provi^ed^.^ 
furiliev^  That  in  no  case  sliiili  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  bucIi  iillot-'j 
luent  be  set  apiirt  for  or  be  expended  nndtT  the  provisions  of  this  J 
section .  ■ 

Sec.  9.     Tiwt   tliere   shall   he  appointed   by  the  President,  by  andJ 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  coniinissioner  ot  comiiitHi^ 
schools  in  each  Stale  and  Territory,  who  shall  be  a  citizen  thereof  aii^l 
rpside  therein,  and  shall  perlbnti  all  such  duties  as  niay  be  assigned  t(^| 
him  bv  theSecrelary  of  the  Interior,  and  who  shall  bo  ^iieciallycliargecW 
with  all  the  details  of  the  execntion  of  this  act  within  his  jnrisdictioii'^H 
and  in  co-operation  with  the  State  anthorities.      In   the  Territoriea  h^H 
shall  also  be  charged  with  tlie  general  sniiervision  and  control  of  puwtT 
liu  education,  and  shall  possess  all  the  powers  noiv  vested  in  TerritoriaI.il 
enperintendents  and  boards  of  education,  or  by  whatever  Territorial-^ 
officers  the  same  may  have  been  liitherto  exercised,     lie  shall  he  paid  ■' 
a  salary  of  not  less  than  tliree  nor  more  than  five  thousand  dollars,  in 
the  discretion  ol  the   Secretary   of    the   Interior.     lie  shall  annnally 
.make  fnll  reports  of  all  matters  connected  with  schools  in  his  jurisdic- 
lion  to  the  Seoroiary  of  the  Iniorior,  and  particular  reports  wiion  called 
npon  by  the  Secretary,  :ind  especially  of  all  detnils  in  the  administra- 
tion of  this  act.     Ill  addiiiiiH  lo  his  other  duties  he  sliall  devote  himself 
t"  the  promotion  of  the  j^oiicriil   interests  of  public  education  in  the 
State  or  Territory  for  which  he  is  appointed. 

Sec.  10.  That  any  State  in  wbicii  the  number  of  periuna  ten  yearaLl 
of  age  and  upward  who  can  not  read  is  not  over  5  per  cent,  of  tlio  wholfl-B 
population,  Bignifyintf  its  desire  that  the  amount  allotted  to  it  under  the  r 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  appropriated  in  any  oihor  way  for  th»-| 
promotion  of  cominon-sciiooi  education,  in  its  own  borders  or  cIb*- J 
where,  its  allotment  shall  be  paid  to  such  State  to  be  thus  appropriated  JiT 
I  J'TOoided,  That  its  Legislature  shall  have  tii'st  considered  the  qnestion  1 
of  its  appropriation  to  the  general  fund  for   H6C  uniov  \,\isi  vtii-^mOTs^ 


SrPKRISTHNDKNT   OF    PPBLIC    INBTBrCTION. 

of  tliia  act  ill  Stite*  ;inc!  Territories  whore  tlie  urnjiortii-u   iif  illiterata 
peraiHis  in  iimre  tlniii  3  per  cent,  of  the  whole  pajmlation. 

8bo.  1 1 .  Thrtt  nil V  Slate  wliose  illiterate  is  greater  than  5  ]ier  cent- 
of  its  whole  population  failino;  to  aci;e|.>t  the  provisions  of  this  act  ami 
to  comply  with  its  provieioiis,  so  as  to  be  entitled  to  its  allotineiit  from 
year  to  yciir,  the  snin  nllntled  t<'  sncli  State,  siihjett  tothediscretiunarj 
action  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  nnder  the  sixth  and  eeventu 
sections  of  tliis  net.  nhaM  lieconio  a  \wrt  of  the  fund  to  be  diBtrihntftt 
araonii  the  Stales  which  p|ml!  be  entitleii  to  their  resi)ecHv-e  an<itt(ii;itt8^ 
and  to  the  Territorie;".  And  fttiy  St;ite  not  aeceptine  the  provisions  tif' 
thill  act,  nor  acquiring  the  right  to  dis|)o^u  of  its  allotment  an  provid&l 
in  tile  precudinir  Recliun,  the  fiame  shall  bei-onie  a  part  of  thu  general 
fund  for  like  distribnrion. 

Se(;.  12.  That  the  District  of  Columbia  ahull  be  entilh-d  to  the 
privileges  of  a  Territory  imdor  the  provifiona  of  this  act,  hot  thew.. 
shall  be  no  conmiiseioncr  of  L-ommun  aehoi.ls  apt>fiinted  for  said  Dw-. 
trict,  nor  shall  its  cxistin;;  laws  and  sehool  authorities  be  intcrfiired 
with.  ThcGH,ri,i-~;..i;  r  ■.!' Rdiicalii-n  shall  he  cliargcd  with  thediltr 
vif  anperii]tt;riili,!  kti.Mi  nf  it.^  allotment,  and  shall  make  Ml' 

report  of  liis  iliii    .  '-1  '  TL'tary  uf  the  Interior. 

Sec.  13.     Th,ii  liiv  .S^,  ;li.o  v  of  the  Interior  shall   be  charKed  with. 

the  practical  adnonislrati f  this  law   throu;jh    the  Biiieau  of  EdOj'; 

cation,  and  all  moneys  paid  niider  it*  proiisions  shall  l)o  tnadubr 
Treasury  warrant  to  the  individual  performing  the  service  to  whoitf 
indebted rietis  slntll  be  dne,  and  who  shall  be  personally  entitled  wl 
receive  the  money,  or  to  his  agent,  duly  authorized  by  IT 
vouchers  approved  by  the  State  aiitiiorities.  wlien  nnder  the  provisii 
of  this  act  tliuir  approval  is  necessary,  and  by  the  c<nnmissioiter 
common  schools  for  the  State  or  Territory  whereiti  the  expetiditi 
shall  be  made,  and  by  tiie  Secretary  uf  the  Interior. 

Senate  Bill  No.  S50,  introduced  by  Mr.  hogan,  of  Illinnis,  providi 
magniticent  revenue  for  national  fcbool  pnrposes,and  if  enacted  woi 
do  mnch  toward  reducing  illitenicy  throiigliont    thu  nation.     Many 
the  best  peopio,  lh>wever,  object  to  it  oti  account  of  ihu  aoiircis  wbotii 
it  proposes  to  raise  its  finids.      Il  reads  as  tothiws 

THE   LOGAN    lilLL. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  from  and  after  thu  passage  uf  this  i 
entire  income  derived  from  t!ie  internal  revenue  taxi 
tare  and  sale  of  distilled   spirits  shall  be  apijropriatcd  and  ex[)| 
for  the  education  of  all  the  children  living  in  the  rniled  States. , 

Sec.  2.     That  the  money  so  received  shall  he  expended  f 
tie  aeveral  States  and  Territories,  as  shown  by'the  census  of  ■ 

"  aacceedioff  censna. 


Seo.  3.  That  the  edncation  hereby  cunCeni plated  almll  include  siioli 
instrnutioM  as  ifi  provided  in  the  ciirriciihiMi  of  llie  piililiu  suhaols  of 
the  country,  and  also  the  estahlisiuuerit  and  maintenance  ot'  nonaal 
fichoulij,  teaclier^i'  institutes,  and  iriitructioii  in  the  industrial  and  me- 
chanical arts. 

Sec.  4-.  That  any  State  or  Territory,  before  receiving  the  henetits 
of  this  act,  shall  be  required,  by  local  euautniL-ril,  m  make  obligatory 
upon  all  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twelve  yeaiis,  echuul 
attendance  f»r  at  least  six  mouths  in  each  year. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  U  charged  with  tlie 
proper  adniinietration  of  this  law,  through  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation; and  they  are  anthorizod  and  directed,  nnder  the  approval  of 
the  President,  tu  make  all  nei;dfut  rules  and  regulations  to  carry  this 
law  into  effect. 

Sec.  6.  That  no  part  of  this  fund  shall  be  nsed  for  tlie  ereution  of 
Gchuol-honses,  or  buildings  of  any  kind  for  school  purposes. 
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APPENDIX. 


SUGGESTIONS 

County  Superintendents, 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 


State  Boai^d  of  ExAyaiNATi 


THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  OUR  SCHOOLS. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  BY  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


BY   MCELROY,    OF   BENTON. 


School  Apparatus. — Recomrrjetids  more  interest  in  the  matter  of 
providing  the  public  Schools  with  suitable  apparatus. 

Irregular  Attendance, — Urges  the  co-operation  of  parents  and 
teachers  in  suppressing  this  evil — by  making  school  houses  and 
schools  attractive,  convenient  and  comfortable. 

Teachers*  Salaries, — Suggests  that  the  salaries  of  teachers  should  be 
graded  according  to  ability,  experience  and  success  as  teachers. 


BY  CAMP,   OF  coos. 


Clerks'*  Reports, — Recommends  that  District  Clerks  should  be  re- 
quired to  make  their  reports  on  a  certain  day,  which  requirement 
snould  be  uniform  throughout  the  State. 

Apportionment  of  State  Fund^, — Recommends  State  funds  be  ap- 
portioned according  to  the  number  enrolled  in  th6  schools,  or  on  the 
the  average  daily  attendance. 


BY   J.    W.    STRANGE,  OF   DOUGLAS. 


Clerks*  Reports, — Recommends  that  the  school  law  be  so  amended 
I  as  to  compel  district  clerks  to  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  County 
»     School  Superintendent  complete  reports. 

Grading  Schools, — Suggests  that  the  schools  of  the  State  be  graded, 
formiug  three  grades,  viz : 

Ist.    Districts  containing  two  hundred  pupils,  or  more,  to  constitute 
districts  of  the  First  Grade. 

2(1.    Districts  containing  sixty  pupils,  or  more,  not  to  exceed  two 
hundred,  to  constitute  districts  of  the  Second  Grade, 

And,  3d.     Districts  with  less  than  sixty  pupils,  to  constitute  districts 
of  the  Thia^  Grade, 
r        Also,  that  three  grades  of  teachers'  certificates  bo  issued  to  corre&- 
\     pond. 
^  5 


Furtiier^Only  teaeliei's  holding  first  f^rade  certificateB,  should  teach 
in  first  frmde  districts.  Teachers  lidldina;  either  first  or  second  ^rade 
iwrtificntea  should  teaeh  in  second  grade  districts,  while  teachers  hold 
iiig  any  f:;rade  of  certiticate,  should  teach  in  a  third  grade  district. 
That  the  standard  of  qiialitieatinns  of  teachers  be  fixed  accordingly. 

Cfimprmation  to  Ans'mtajit  Examiners. — Recommends  that  all  ap- 
plir-aotB  for  te'  chers'  certificates  be  reqnired  to  deposit  with  the  County 
Superintendent  till!  usual  ti'13  of  $2  60,  which  amount  shull  be  iis^, 
hv  the  SnperMiieniient  h'  pnyino;  for  the  services  of  his  assistant  exaiii< 
ineis.  and  thnt  im  certitii-ates  be  issued  except  at  public  examinatiooK.'^ 
That  all  ccrtificatea  be  si^ined  by  at  least  two  assistant  examiners  and 
the  iSnptriiitc'ndent;  and  that  the  Superintendent  may,  in  liis  disure* 
tion,  isi'iie  t^peoinl  pTmits  to  teach,  which  shall  he  good  only  until  the 
next  [inblio  p\;uiiiiuiiii>n  following  ihe  issuance  of  the  same. 

Counfy  Si-lwol  Tax. — RecomLueuds  a  tax  of  six  mills  instead  of 
three  mills,  iw  now  required  by  the  school  law. 

Salaries  of  ArpWiM^eWen?*.— Recommends  that  the  SHlaries  of 
Superiutendciits  be  fixed  by  law  au  near  vin'forni  as  possible  throu^ 
out  the  State. 


nv    J.    W.    MACK,  OF   GRANT. 

School  Term. — Recommends  that  the  length  of  the  school  Cenn  bs  J 
increased  from  three  months  to  six  months. 

School  ?aar,^yuggests  a  five  mill  tax — that  such  levy  will  be  auffl-j 
ctent  to  support  six  months'  schools  in  all  the  districts  of  the  State. 

Quali^ationn  of  T&achtTS. — Urges  the  ra.ising  of  the  standard  Ofl 
the  qnali fixations  of  teachers.  There  are  loo  many  teachers  who«*B 
only  qualifications  are  cheapness.  The  standard,  when  raised,  shool^fl 
be  adhered  to  rigidly  by  the  County  Superintendents,  and  the  StauJ 
Superintendent  should  be  empowered  to  depose  any  Coonty  SuperifrM 
tendent  who  deviates  from  the  rules. 


BY    TIIOS.    J.    GILL,   OJ    LANE. 

Teachers^   ^^^w^.^Recommenda  the  withholding   of  the  p^ 
teachers  until  complete  reports  are  handed  in  by  them. 

BY  J.  L.  GILEh:iiT,  OF  LINN. 

Clerks' ReporU.—i^i>n\\>\-A\\\%  of  the    want    of  fullness  i 
racies  of  the  clerks'  reports. 

Teachere''  Reportn. — The  correct  report  of  a  Superintendent  %  _ 
b^in  with  the  teacher.  If  all  teachers  were  required  to  fill  out" 
■complete  report  before  receiving  the\v  y«.3 ,  ^^^^ ^^^ool  clerks'  the  si  ~ 


lefore  receiving  the-  public  money,  it  would   bo  mucb  less  work  to 
toake  out  a  correct  report  of  tbe  coniiiy  acbuul  work. 


BY    J.    -f.    (3RKGG,  OF   UAKIOK. 

Ol-e-rks^  Reports.- — Recommends  tbut  clerks  slioiilil  lie  required  to 
report  the  names  of  parentBas  well  as  i-iiildren,  and  then  the  Siiperin- 
jBndeiit  eould  easily  tell  it  any  children  have  been  reported  twice  op  not, 
Bt  IB  done  in  every  other  St«te.  Clerks  slionld  roi  handle  the  public 
iinds.  Tbe  money  should  remain  in  the  county  treasury,  and  teach- 
W  wages  be  paid  on  the  warmnt  of  tiie  County  Superintendent. 
Hher  expenses  of  the  district  he  paid  by  warrant  of  Bnard  of  Direo- 
ora  on  the  county  treasnry. 

'  Salary  of  Superintendents, — The  County  Superintendent  tihuuld  be 
paid  R  salary  sntlieient  to  enaiile  him  to  devnte  liis  whole  time  to  the 
iffice. 
Record  Books. — District  clerks  should  bo  fiirnisbed  euitrtble  record 
loka  in  which  to  keep  their  accounts,  and  the  books  should  be  ruled, 
i"anjjed  and  exjilained  for  that  especial  purpose,  so  tiiat  reports  will 
a  Dnitbrui  tiironshout  the  State. 


1.    ALLEN   MACKLM,    OF   MULTNOMAH.  ^H 

Blairika,foT  Teachera'  Reports. — Urges  a  revision  of  the  blanks  for 
knd  County  Superintendents'  reports. 
Anient  to  the  Slate  Constitution. — Recommends  that  the 
tosatitation  he  so  amended  that  the  rate  of  distribution  of  the 
iittii  State  funds  should  depend  upon  the  actual  attendance  in 
f  those  of  legal  school  age. 

i  of  Count;/  Superintendenia.—Uhe  County  School  Super- 
intendent should  be  chosen  from  successful  and  experienced  teachers, 
Jnd  should  receive  such  compensation  for  his  services  as  would  enable 
bilD  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office. 
w  Selevtitm  of  Teachers.— The  Cnanty  School  Superintendent  should 
Bire  nil  teachers  and  determine  tlieir  compensation,  and  be  held  respon- 
f  ble  for  their  success. 

Pvhlic  Moneys. — The  County  Trersurer  should  hold  all  moueys 
■elonging  to  the  districts  of  his  connty,  and  pay  the  same  out  OQ 
"^defB  of  the  directors,  attested  by  the  clerk. 

.   County  Teacher's  /?^tiluies. — Monthly   county    teachers'  institatae 
'tould  be  hold  under  the  direction  of  the  County  School  Superintei|.^i^ 
mdent,  and  a  penalty  imposed  on  teachers yoT-  no7i>-aitendanoe.  '^M 

"    'mMeJ/ictfi« — Best  methods  ineare  the  hit^^&at  aucnua.  ^^M 


l£ 


iSfey^c  Normal  School. — An  efficient  State  normal  school  ii 
need  of  the  public  ethools  of  Orefion. 


Salary  of  County  School  Superintendent. — Ur^es  the  nece^Bity  ffflf. 
'eflieient  supervision  ajid  the  enactment  of  a  law  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  Btifficieiit  salary  to  School  Superintendents  to  require  them 
to  devote  their  whole  lime  to  the  diaeharge  of  official  duties. 


HY    L,    a.    BAKER,    OF    YAMHILL. 

State  Normal  School. — Recommends  the  establishing  of  a  State  I 
normal  sdiool,  so  that  better  methods  in  teaching  may  be  Beeared.  In  / 
four  years'  experience  finds  that  many  yonng  teachers  tail  eiitirelr,  1 
while  others  meet  with  only  partial  success— not  from  a  lack  of  qoau-  1 
flcfttions  or  ability  in  point  of  scholarship,  but  from  a  lack  i»f  ^wjpdf  J 
Tnethods.  A  normal  school  would  certainly  obviate  this  difficulty  to  k'J 
vary  great  extent. 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EXASilNATIOK 


The   following   information    and    re(juirements   of    the   Board 
inserted    here  for   the  benefit   of    tlio^o  wlio   may  wish  to  apply 
Diplomas  or  Certificates: 

iW.  W.  THAYER,  Governor. 
R.  P.EARHART,  SecretarN  of  State. 
L.  J.  POWELL,  Sui)t.  Pub.  Inst.,  and 
Ex-officio  Sec.  Board. 


are 
for 


State  Board  of| 
Pro  festrional 
Teachers  ap- 
pointed  to  as- 
sist in  the  semi 
Annual  Ex-  1 
ami  nation  of 
Applicants  for 
Diplomas  and 
Certificates. 


T.  M.  GATCII,  Ph.  D.,  of  State  University. 

E.  B.  McELliOY,  Co.  Sup't  of  Benton  County. 

J.  T.  GREGG,  Co.  Supt.  Marion  Countv. 

JOHN  C.  ARNOLD,  Co.  Su|)t.  of  Uma"tilla  Co. 

T.  IL  CRAWFORD,  A.  M.,  Supt.  City  Schools 
Portland. 

L  W.  PRATT,  Prin.  Harrison  St.  School,  Port- 
land. 

T.  C.  BELL,  A.  M.,  Prin.  of  Oregon  City  Pub. 
Schools. 
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MEETINGS    OF    THE    BOARD,    AND    TIMES    AND    TLACES    OF    HOLDING 

EXAMINATIONS. 

The  retrular  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  of  the 
State  Board  of  Examination,  occur  on  the  first  Monday  of  January 
and  of  July,  in  each  year,  at  the  capital  of  the  State. 

In  addition  to  these  stated  ex  iminations  ot  a})})licants  for  State  and 
Lite  Diplomas,  and  State  Certificates,  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  assisted  by  any  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Examina- 
tion whom  he  may  call  to  liis  aid,  is  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
ction, to  hold  examinations,  with  questions  prepared  by  the  Board  of 
Examination,  at  any  time  or  place  he  may  deem  advisable.  In  all 
Jnch  examinations,  the  papers  of  all  persons  examined  must  be  returned 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  the  State  Boa\:d^fe't 
determination  of  standing  and  final  action. 
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DIPLOMAS  AND  CERTIKICATES. 

BEQUIBEMENTS, 

III  Stnte  ExHiTiiiiiitiiiTis,  Bpplrcatits  iriiisl  answer.  I'l^r  Lite  Diglin 
90  percent.,  and  for  State  Diplomas  75  per  <ieiit.  ofliietjueslions  asked 
in  the  f<'llowiFi{(  brarn'-lies:  Orthosi'aj'liy.  Reading,  Writing,  Mental 
and  Written'Arithmetii;,  English  (jr^ncinnr,  Descriptive  and  Phji^ical 
GeDpraph)',  Modern  History,  Algebra,  Theory  and  Prai^tiue  of  Teaohr 
inp.  School  Law  of  Orcjion,  Phyeiology.  Geovietry.  Composilion,  Eni/- 
lish  Literature,  Book-Keeping,  Wattiral  Phihavpkij,  tmd  ConatU» 
tion  of  the  United  States. 

For  State  Uertificatea,  applicants  must  answer,  fur  Firat  Grade,  96 
por  tent.,  and  lor  Scfond  Grade,  75  per  cent,  of  [lie  qnestiona  asked, in. 
all  the  above  liranciiea  axi;ept  Geometry,  Coin}  mail  ion,  Eriglisit  Liter«> 
tiire,  Rook-Keeping,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Constitution  of  th?: 
United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  above  requirements,  the  apfjlicant,  before  rec^ip 
ing  a  Life  Diplniua,  irmst  be  twenty-tive  years  of  afje,  and  lunst  hftVW 
taujtlit  snccei^fiilly,  at  least  six  years,  three  of  which  iiinst  have  heen 
witiiin  this  Statfi  and  before  receiving  a  State  Diploma,  the  npplic&nt! 
innst  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  imist  have  tanglit,  with  siiwj 
ut  least  four  years,  two  uf  which  must  have  been  in  tliis  State;  and 
fore  Ffceiving  a  First  Grade  State  Certiiicwte,  iLe  applicant  ranetfei 
eigliteen  years  of  age.  and  must  have  had  at  least  otic  year's  sncccssfn 
,  experience  as  a  teacher. 

If,  at  any  of  the  examinations,  condnctcd  by  authority  of  the  Sts(^ 
Board,  it  shall  be  round  that  any  applicant  has  answered  90  per 
of  the  rinestions  asked  him  in  any  one  or  more  branciies,  but  ha 
received  the  requirerl  per  cent,  in  sutticient  number  of  branchee  to  eiK 
title  him  to  a  Lite  Diploma  or  Fii-st  Grade  State  Certiflcute,  his  stand* 
inj;  in  cxamirmtion  shall  be  recorded  in  a  boob  kept  for  that  purptise^ 
and  if  at  any  fntnre  lime,  within  two  years  after  the  first  examination,, 
he  should  apnly  for  another  examination,  he  shall  not  be  required  to' 
pass  any  further  examination  in  those  branches  in  whicli,  at  any  prci! 
?ious  examination,  he  has  answered  iiO  per  ceut.  or  more  nf  the  qnah 
tions  asked,  but  shall  he  required  to  pMSE^ examination  in  th><sebrau<:IiBI 
only  in  wliicli  he  iias  failed  to  answer  flu  per  cent,  of  the  questiotii 
asked  at  any  previous  cxanjiiialion.  "^ 


The  fees  charged  for  Diplomas  and  Certificates 
For  Life  Diploma,  $10. 
For  State  Educational  Diploma,  $6. 
For  First  Grade  State  Certificate,  44. 
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For  Second  Grade  State  Certificate,  $2.50. 

A  Lite  Diploma  ^ives  authority  to  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  of  the 
public  schools  in  the  State. 
A  State  Educational  Diploma  for  the  period  of  six  years. 
A  First  Grade  State  Certificate  for  the  period  of  two  years. 
And  a  Second  Grade  State  Certificate  for  the  ])eriod  of  six  months. 

COUNTY  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  County  Board  of  examination,  consisting  of  the  County  School 
Superintendent  and  not  less  than  two  professional  teachers  whom  he 
may  call  to  his  assistance,  hold  quarterly  examinations  during  the  last 
weeks  of  March,  June,  September  and  December,  and  have  power  to 
grant  First  Grade  County  Certificates,  good  for  two  years,  and  also 
Second  Grade  County  Certificates,  good  for  six  months.  Certificates 
granted  at  quarterly  examinations  are  free. 

The  County  Superintendent  has  power  to  examine  applicants  and 
grant  certificates  at  any  time,  for  which  a  fee  of  $2.50  is  charged. 


^^■^  DIPIOM 

The  followioe  list  omb 

iS  AND  CERTIFICATES^^^^B 

raees  the  names  of  all  teachers  to  whoinJ^^H 

State  Board  has  granted 

Zife  Diplomas,  State  Dinlomas,  and  ^fS^^U 

arrd  Second  Grade  State  Certificates  since  tlie  organfzation   of  the  ^^^| 

partiueiit,  to-wit : 

^^H 

LIFE  DIPLOMAS.                                                     ^^M 

.A.  J.  Anderson, 

J.  W.Merritt,                                 ^H 

J.  0.  Arnold, 

T.  Nicholson.                                   ^H 

Th09.  Condon, 

Elisabeth  B.  Phelps,                      ^H 

•  ThoB.  R.  Coon, 

L.  J.  Powell,                                   ^H 

'  T.  H.  Crawford, 

I.  W.  Pratt.                                    ^H 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Denniek, 

Miss  L.  J.  Rittenhouse,                ^^M 

.  T.  M.  Gateh, 

1.  U.  Robb,                                    ^H 

D.  M.  C.  Gnnlt. 

L.  L.  Rowland,                            ^H 

•J.  T.  Gregg, 

Ella  C.  Sabin,                             ^^B 

J.  T.  Handsaker, 

S.  C.  Simpson,                               ^^^| 

H.  H.  Hewitt, 

D.  T.  Stanley,                                ^H 

J.  W.  Johnson, 
Thos.  C.  Jory, 

Ella  G.  Stannns.                            ^^M 

Miss  E.  C.  Turner,                         ^^M 

S.W.King, 

W.  S.  Ward,                                   ^H 

Mi»  Christina  MaoConnell,    .         R,  K.  Warren,                                ^^ 

I.  Allen  Maoruin, 

Clara  A.  Watt,                               ^^M 

E.  B.  McElrov, 

W.  L.  Worthington.                      ^^M 

Total 

STATE  DIPLOMAS.                                                     ^^H 

W.  G.  Adams, 

Alex.  Ueaeheu',                               ^H 

T.  0.  Bell, 

Clara  C.  Merrirnan,                       '^H 

H.  L.  Benson, 
Aurora  W.  Bowman, 

J.  W.  Miller,                                   ^H 

W.  L.  Nutting,                                ^H 

EUen  J.  Chamberlin, 
D.  M.  0.  Gault, 

Ella  C.  Sabin,                                  ^H 

Miss  A.  E.  Shelby,                       ^H 

A.  Jones, 

J.  S.  Smith,                                     ^^1 

Phoebe  Jory, 

J.  Tully.                                         ,^M 

Tota/ 

.^^B 
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FIRST  GBADE  STATE  CEBTIFICATES. 


Miss  L.  L,  Allen, 
Liic-ia  C.  Bell. 
H.  L.  Benson, 
G.  B.  Brown. 
Kate  Buriiell, 
Josephine  C.  Cramiall, 
Mary  DeVin-e, 
Aiuand  Frisbie, 
D.  M.  C.  Gault. 
Ella  C.  Granger, 
W.  P.  Haiaeley, 
D.  M.  Haitson, 
G.  M.  Holum, 
Efitella  Howftrd, 
Kate  Jackscm, 
Josephine  Leinun, 
Ghmtiiift  MscConDell, 
Soea  Miller, 
L  Clara  L.  Merriman, 


Mrs.  ^'.  E.  Morse, 
Jnlia  A.  M.uk. 
Miaa  0.  O'Rtiiike, 
Lnev  E.  O'Brien, 
G.  S.  Pershen, 
Mra.  E.  R.  Phelps, 
Martin  L.  Pratt, 
Enth  Rounds, 
EvH  Rice, 
F.  M.  Righler, 
Frank  inkier, 
C.  W.  Roby, 
Emma  Sabin, 
Rebecca  Spenper, 
Bella  A.  Swoi,e, 
Aurora  H.  ToiUi, 
J.  0.  Wateniiaii,    ' 
R.  T.  Weatherly, 
Mrs.  A.  J.  White. 


SECOND   GRADE  STATE  CEETIFICATES. 
["W.  H.  Chaney,  D.  H.  Hartson. 


EtTLES  AND  REeTJLATIONS 


FOK   TIJF.   GOVEHNMKNT 


Public  Schools  and  School  Officers 


Ma<^e  in  piirsiianee  of  Seiiticni  17,  piibdiviaicjri  2,  uf  Hie  Oregon 
Stihofil  Law,  wliiuh   reads  as  fulluws:     The    State    Boai'd    elia!]    h&ve 

Fiwer,  (3)  To  prescribi^  a.  series  of  rules  for  tlie  general  goverritnent  oS' 
ublic  Schiiols,  that  shall  seenre  regii'larlty  of  attendance,  prevent 
tPliailcv,  Bi'Ciure  and  promote  llie  real  interests  of  tlie  School.  Revised 
January  3,  18S1.  " 

supeeintendent  of  pdblic  INSTEDCTION. 

Ri;lk  I.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Inatnietion  ahall  ieaue  to 
the  several  County  Sn]icrititendents,  in  time  for  the  public  examination 
of  teachers  in  March,  June,  September  and  December  of  each  year, 
printed  lists  of  uniform  questions,  prepared  by  the  State  Board  of  Ex- 
amination, for  use  at  those  examinations  in  accordance  with  the  miw 
hereinafter  prescribed  for  the  government  of  County  SnperintendentB. 

Rule  2.  The  State  Superintendent  shall  have  the  right  to  decide 
all  appeals  from  County  Saperintendeiits,  but  in  any  case  of  snSieieDt 
iuiportam-e  he  may  briiif;  the  [natter  before  the  State  Board  of  Edncft'^ 
tiou  for  determination.  No  appeal  shall  be  heard  unless  notice  thereof  , 
in  writing,  shall  liave  been  first  given  to  the  County  Superintendent,  te' 
the  party  appealing,  as  hereinafler  provided,  nor  uoleas  a  copy  of  Ba(£<' 
notice  sliall  have  been  transmitted,  with  the  papere  relating  to  the  cas^, 
to  the  Stale  Superintendent. 

Rule  3.  The  State  Superintendent  ahail  have  the  right  to  ^atlfi 
certificates  only  upon  appeal  from  County  Superintendents,  and  then 
w/r  in  ease  it  appears  that  the  County  Superintendent  has  done  the 
CH/ididate  substantial  injustice. 
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COUNIY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Rule  -i.  At  the  public  quarterly  examin{iti(»n  of  teachers  provided 
by  law,  the  County  Superintendent  shall  use  the  uniturin  questions 
furnished  hj  the  State  Superintendent,  and  the  sio;natures  of  all  asist- 
ant  exaiTiiners  shall  appear  on  all  certificates  issued  at  these  examina- 
tions. 

RcLK  5.  In  private  examinations,  the  (-ounty  Suj)erintendent  shall 
not  use  the  same  questions  as  at  the  last  preceding;  ]>ubh*c  examination, 
but  questions  ot*  the  same  crrade  and  uumber  shall  he  used.  Tn  con- 
ducting such  examinations,  the  Superintendent  shall  he  aided,  if  prac- 
ticable, by  the  assistants  employed  at  the  Inst  ])ul)lic  examination. 

Rule  f).  Examination  of  teachers,  whether  ])ul)lic  or  private^  shall 
in  every  case  be  conducted  as  tar  as  possible  in  wi-itinii:;  anrl  the  ques- 
tions and  answers,  endorsed  with  the  candidate's  name  atKJ  the  date 
of  the  examination,  shall  be  filed  in  the  otiice  of  the  County  Saperin- 
tendendent,  and  kept  as  a  part  of  its  permantMit  records. 

Rule  7.  Only  two  grwdes  of  certificates  can  he  issued  by  County 
Superintendents.  To  obtain  a  certificate  of  the  first  o;rade^  the  appli- 
cant must  answer  correctly  at  least  eighty  per  c(Mit.  of  all  the  questions 
asked  him.  To  obtain  a  se(;ond  y:i'ii<l«  certificate,  the  candidate  must 
answer  correctly  sixty  per  cent,  of  all  the  questions  nsked.  No  first 
grade  certificate  shall  be  issued  to  any  applicant  wh<»  falls  helow  forty 
per  cent,  in  any  branch  of  study,  and  no  second  grade  certificate  what- 
ever shall  be  issued  to  any  applicant  who  falls  below  forty  per  cent,  in 
any  two  branches  of  stud3\ 

Rule  8.  County  Superintendents  must  recinire  all  ai)])Hcant8  for 
teachers'  certificates,  who  are  not  personally  known  to  them  to  be  of 
good  moral  character,  to  present  satisfactory  written  t<^stimonials  to 
that  eflfect  from  two  or -more  ]^ersons  of  respectable  standino;.  .Such 
testimonials  shall  be  filed  with  the  examination  ])apcrs,  and  shall  re- 
main permanently  in  the  otfice  of  the  Su})erintendent. 

Rule  9.  The  County  Superintendent  is  hcrei)y  authorized  to  revoke 
any  certificate  ohtained  by  fraud  or  misrepresentation  as  to  the  ciiarac- 
ter  of  tlie  applicant,  or  where  the  holder  has  hccn  guilty  of  gross  im- 
morality since  the  certificate  was  granted.  Ihit  no  certificate  shall  be 
revoked  unless  the  holder  shall  have  been  duly  tiotified  of  the  charges 
against  him,  and  shall  have  had  an  o})portunity  to  defend  himself. 
against  tliem,  nor  unless  the  charges  shall  have  been  fully  proved. 
Tlie  action  of  the  County  Superintendent  in  revoking  a  certificate,  is 
subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  as  in 
other  eases. 

Rule  10.  When  an  applicant  has  been  refused  a  certificate  in  one 
coantj,  no  certificate  shall  be  granted  him  in  any  other  county  vw  tVjv^ 
State  within  three  months  thereafter,  unless  the  A^emow  oS.  >Jii^  ^owx^^.'^ 
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I.  aliall  Imve  been  duly  reversed  □ 


SiiperintenOent, 
appeal. 

RuLK  11.  In  case  Rii  applicant  t'ur  ii  c-ertilii;ate  believes  that  tho 
Count;  SupenntendeTLt  Uas  (lone  liini  injuslicie  upon  examination,  aad 
intends  to  appeal  to  tlie  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  hesLall, 
witliiu  five  dfiya  at^or  said  examination,  nutil^-  the  County  Superiu- 
tendendent,  in  writing,  of  his  intention.  Within  tun  dajs  after  souh 
notice,  the  Oonnty  Snperinteiident  shall  transmit  to  tlieSuperintendeaE 
of  Public  Instrutiun  the  notice  of  appeal,  testimonials  of  character  of 
the  applicant,  and  the  questions  u^ed  at  the  exatniriation,  together  with 
the  candidate's  answers  thereto.  All  of  said  papers.except  Che  notice 
of  appeal,  must  be  returned  to  the  County  Superintendent  as  eoon  as 
the  appeal  is  determijitid. 

Rule  12.  In  no  ease  shall  a  County  Superintendent  ^jraiit  a  cer- 
tiScate  to  teach  without  lirst  examining  the  applicant  as  to  his  qualrfi* 
cations  in  the  maiuior  ])ruvided  by  law  and  by  iheae  rules,  exaejjtthttt 
the  holder  of  a  valid,  tii'st  grade  county  certificate  in  any  county  in  Uiis 
State  may,  witliid  the  time  for  which  the  same  was  issued,  upon  pr«r 
Bentatiun  thereof  tu  the  County  Superintendent  of  the  same  or  any 
other  county,  and  upon  payment  of  tlie  usual  tee,  have  another  certifii- 
oateof  the  aaniej^rade  granted  to  him,  without  underjroiufi;  any  exaini- 
natiim,  at  the  discretiun  of  llie  County  Superintendent;  Provided^ 
Such  oviirlnal  cei'titioite  !ias  been  issued  in  acci^rdance  witli  I£ule4, 
aod  shall  also  have  been  endorsed  bj  the  assistant  exaniineni.  The  re- 
newal  must  he  endorsed  "  Renewal "  on  its  face,  with  tlie  original 
standing,  endorsemeniB,  etc.,  on  the  back;  Provided,  \\\aX,  no  second' 
grade  certiticatc  eliall  ever  be  renewod,  andfii-st  gradocertiHcates  aiiall' 
Dot  be  renewed  more  than  once. 


TEACHEKS. 

Role  13.  The  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  this  Stale  maj  dis- 
miss all  pupils  under  eight  years  of  age,  afler  a  tour  hours'  session  eacli"^ 
day,  or  where  tliat  is  not  practicable,  may  allow  to  piipiis  of  tliat  AjgQr 
recesses  of  such  length  tliac  the  actual  coulinement  in  tho  school-njoiq^^ 
shafl  not  exceed  three  lioure  and  a  half  per  day. 

Role  14.     Teachers  shall  exercise  watchful  care  and  oversight  ova 

the  conduct  and  habits  of  the  pupils,  not  only  during  school  hours,  l>a| 
also  at  the  recesses  and  intermissions,  and  while  going  to  and  retiiming 
from  school. 

Rule  15.  It  is  espeoted  that  a  strict  and  wholesome  discipline  will 
be  constantly  maintained  in  ail  public  schools  ;  but  teachers  are  cafl- 
iioned  against  displays  ot  ill  tum|ier  and  undue  severity  in  the  school- 
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Rule  16.  In  any  case  of  misconduct  or  insubordination,  when  the 
teacher  deems  it  necessary  for  the  good  of  tlie  school,  he  may  suspend 
a  pnpil,  and  shall  immediately  notify  the  Directors  of  the  district 
thereof.  The  Directors  shall  forthwitli  meet  and  consider  the  matter, 
and  if  they  approve  the  action  of  the  teacher,  and  think  the  case  calls 
for  further  punisliment,  they  may  expel  the  i)upil  from  the  school. 

Rule  17.  Teachers  in  the  public  school  shall,  to  the  utmost  of  their 
ability,  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  their  pupils  correct  ])rinci])lesof  mor- 
ality, and  a  proper  regard  tor  the  laws  of  society,  and  for  the  jj^overn- 
ment  under  which  they  live.  But  no  sectarian  or  partisan  instruction 
shall  be  given  in  the  schools. 

Rule  18.  Every  public  school  teacher  shall  give  vigilant  attention 
to  the  temperature  and  ventilation  of  the  school  room,  and  shall  see 
that  the  doors  and  windows  are  opened  at  each  intermission,  for  the 
purpose  of  changing  the  atmosphere  of  the  room.  lie  shall  require  his 
pupils  to  take  proper  exercise,  and  shall  encourage  healthful  play  at 
recesses,  l)ut  he  shall  strictly  prohibit  all  dangerous  and  immoral 
games  and  amusements. 

Rule  19.  Teachers  shall  have  the  right,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty, 
within  reasonable  limits,  to  direct  and  control  the  studies  of  their  pu- 
pils; to  arrange  them  in  proper  classes,  and  to  decide,  subject  to  these 
rules,  what  and  how  many  studies  each  shall  ])ursue. 

Rule  20.  In  all  ordinarv  un^^raded  district  schools  in  this  State, 
where  there  are  pupils  of  the  proper  age  and  degree  of  advancement, 
classes  may  be  organized  and  kept  up  in  the  following  named  studies, 
to-wit :  First,  Second,  Tln'rd,  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Readers;  Orthog- 
raphy, Penmanship,  Primary,  Elementary  and  Practical  Arithmetic, 
Elementary  and  Comprehensive  Geography,  Beginners'  and  Advanced 
Grammar,  United  States  History,  Beginners'  General  History,  Ele- 
mentary Natural  Science,  Ooirmon  School  Literature  and  Citizenship. 
In  such  schools,  no  branches  additional  to  these  shall  be  taught  unless 
the  Directors  so  (»rder  by  positive  vote,  and  in  no  case  shall  teachers 
neglect  tlie  classes  pursuing  the  above  named  studies  in  order  to  make 
room  for  any  additional  branches.  In  high  schools  and  other  public 
schools  of  advanced  grades,  the  followini!;  named  studies,  together  with 
snch  others  as  the  Directors  may  prescribe,  may  be  taught  in  addition 
to  those  above  mentioned,  to-wit :  Higher  Arithnietic,  Algebra, 
Geometry,  General  History  (advanced).  Composition,  Physiology, 
Natural  Philoso])liy,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Book-Keeping  and  Science  of 
Government.  Nothing  in  this  rule  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prohibit 
or  prevent  teachers  from  introducing  into  their  schools  such  oral 
instructions  and  "  object  lessons "  as  they  may  deem  necessary  or 
Boitable. 

Rule  21.     Following  is  a  list  of  the  text  books  which  have  bee\^ 
adopted  for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  this  Stal^,  \Va\ 
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Orthography. — Watson's  Independent  Series,  viz;  Cliiid's,  Youths' 
and  Cnniplelu  Spellere. 

Reading. — Tlie  Indepeiidont  Series,  coiisisling  of  the  Primary 
Sewmd, Third,  Fnurth,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Readers. 

Pm/enwrishvp. — W.  L.  White's  system  and  copy  buoks. 

A-ri^meiica. — Brimka'  Series,  consisting  of  New  Primary,  Elemen- 
tary and  New  Written  Aritlimeicta. 

Geography. — Monteith's  Independent  Elementary  and  Monteitb's 
CoiiipreheMBive  (hoth  PaciSu  Cosist  edition). 

Orammar. — Sill's  Pmetica]  Lessons  in  Enj^lisli,  and  Clark's  Norinal 
Gram  mar. 

Swior^'.— Barnes' Brief  ilistory  of  United  Stales,  and  Putei- Pur- 
ley's  CTniversal  History  (for  befijiriners), 

Science. — MimtiiiliraPupiilar  Science. 

Literature. — Wesliake's  Common  Sehooh 

Oitisenahip.  —Young's  Government  Class  Book. 
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Geomslry. — Brooks'  New  Normal. 

^T-i/Awie^io*.— Brooks'  Norma),  and  Brooks'  Iljifher. 

Algebra. — Brooks'  Elementary. 

General  IIis(ori/.'~-{A.<ivB.nceii)  Anderson's. 

Compmitia  n. — Swinton's. 

Physiology. — Steele's  Fonrteen  Weeks. 

Natural  Philosophy. — Steele's  Fonrteen  Weeks. 

Chemistry. — Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks. 

Motany. — Steele's  Fonrteen  Wetka. 

.Book  Keeping. — Lytes'. 

Rule  22.     In  primary  scliools  where  it  is  deemed  necessary  t^ 
.instrnetion  in  reading  of  easier  grade  than  the  Firet  Reader,  Ch4 
a  suitable  Primer  may  be  nsed  for  that  pnrpose.     Mor.roe'a   ~ 
Charts  and  Primer  are  hereby  recommended. 

Rule  23.     Every  teaeher  in  the  pnhlic  schools  shall   be  pre 
the. Board  of  Directors  with  a  School  Register,  in  which  he  sh 
fully  note  the  attendance  and  standing  of  bis  pupils.     At  the  o 
Ilia  Bchool,  the  teacher  shall  deposit  the  same  with  tlie  Clerk  t 
District,  who  shall  preserve  the  same,  along  with  other   bookq^J 
papei's  belonging  to  hia  otKce,  for  inspection. 

RciiE  24.     At  the  close  of  every   term  of  school,  the  t« 
thoronghly  examine  his  pnpila  in  the  stndies  of  the  term,  nsingn 
qoestions  and  re^juiring  written  answers  whenever  practicable;;" 
BCuad'mg  y}X  ench  pupil  in  examination  shall  be  noted  accurate' 
the  School  Reghier. 
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KuLE  25.  Teachei's  are  autliorizcd  to  require  excuses  from  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  pupils,  eitlier  in  person  or  by  written  note,  in 
all  eases  of  absence  or  tardlne^is,  or  of  dismissal  before  the  close  ot 
school,  and  no  excuse  shall  be  deemed  valid  except  that  of  sickness  or 
necessary  employment.  The  teacher  shall  be  tlie  judge  of  the  suffi- 
ciency of  excuses,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Directors. 

JRuLE  26.  Whenever  the  unexcused  absences  of  any  pupil  during  any 
one  term  shall  amount  in  the  ajrirre<rate  to  seven  da  vs.  he  shall  be  re- 
ported  to  the  Directors,  and  the  teacher  may  suspend  him  until  the 
opinion  of  the  Directors  can  be  taken.  For  this  purpose,  an  unexcused 
ai)sence  or  tardiness  for  a  half  day  or  less,  and  for  more  than  one  hour, 
at  any  one  time,  shall  be  deemed  a  half  day's  absence ;  and  such  ab- 
sence or  tardiness  for  more  than  half  a  day  at  one  time  shall  be  reck- 
oned as  a  absence  for  a  whole  dav. 

Rule  27.  The  names  of  all  those  pu])i]s  of  the  public  schools  of 
this  State,  who,  at  the  close  of  anv  tcirm.  shall  be  found  to  liave  been 
neither  absent  nor  tardv  durinj^  the  term,  and  who  have  maintained 
correct  deportment,  sliall  be  inscribed  by  the  teacher  upon  suitable 
JR/)lls  of  Honor,  and  displayed  in  some  prominent  and  safe  place  in  the 
school-room. 

Rule  28.  The  teacher  of  every  public  school  shall,  at  the  close  of 
each  term,  make  out  and  transmit  to  the  County  Superintendent,  a 
written  re]>ort,  according  to  such  foruj  as  may  be  furnished  by  the  State 
Superintendent. 

Rule  29.  Teachers  in  the  public  schools  in  this  State  are  required 
to  attend  all  Teachers'  Institutes  held  under  authority  of  law  in.  the 
counties  where  they  reside;  Provided,  They  shall  not  be  required  to 
attend  more  than  one  Institute  in  their  county  in  each  year.  For  non- 
attendance  of  any  teacher  at  Institutes,  without  a  good  and  sutHcient 
reason,  the  County  School  Superintendent  is  hereby  authorized  to  lower 
the  grade  of  his  or  her  certificate  or  revoke  the  same,  in  his  discre- 
tion. 

It  is  earnestly  urged  upon  all  School  Directors  to  afford  their  teach- 
ers every  facility  tor  attending  Institutes,  and  to  allow  them  a  reason- 
able time  for  such  attendance,  without  any  i  led  net  ion  from  their  wages, 
and  without  requiring  them  afterwards  to  make  up  the  time  so  spent. 

Rule  30.  In  all  public  schools  in  this  State,  the  teachers  shall  re- 
quire of  their  pupils  regular  stated  exercise  in  composition  and  decla- 
mation. 

Rule  31.  In  all  schools  where  there  are  primary  pupils,  it  is  recom- 
ineitded  that  exercises  in  free  uvmnastics  and  suitable  vocal  and 
^^breathinff  exercise  ■'  be  given  daily. 
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Rule  32.  No  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  retain  connection  with  any 
public  Bciiool,  aiiless  provided  with  books,  slate  and  other  things  re- 
quired to  be  used  in  tlie  elasiies  to  which  he  is  a8si|i;ned;  bntnu  pupit 
Bnal!  be  escliided  tor  this  caiiBe  iinleas  the  teacher  shall  have  given  one 
week's  previous  ntitice  to  his  parents  or  guardians,  of  the  articlee 
needed.  Indigent  pupils  may  be  supplied  with  bookB,  etc.,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  tlie  District,  it'  the  Directors  so  order. 

Rule  33.  Pupils  atfucted  with  contagions  diaeaBea  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  ai\y  of  the  public  schools. 

Rule  34,  Every  pupil  ia  required  to  attend  school  punctually  and  | 
regularly;  to  con  lor  oa  to  the  regulations  of  the  school,  and  to  obey 
promptly  all  the  directions  of  the  teacher  ;  to  observe  good  order  and 
'  propriety  of  deportment ;  to  he  diligent  in  study, respectful  to  teachers, 
and  kind  and  ohliffing  to  school-mates;  to  refrain  entirely  from  the  use 
I  of  profanity  and  vulgar  hiijguage,  and  to  be  clean  and  neat  in  person 
and  clothing. 

Rule  35,  Any  pnpil  who  shall,  in  any  way,  cut  or  otherwise  injure 
any  achool-honse,  or  injure  any  fences,  trees  or  out-bnildinga  belonging 
'  to  any  school,  or  shall  write  any  profane  or  obscene  language,  or  make 
I  any  obscene  pictnres  on  the  school  premises,  shall  be  liable  to  suspen- 
.  sion,  expnisiim  or  other  pimishitient,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
-  offense. 

Rdle36.  That  portion  of  these,  and  Rules  and  Rcgulntiona  ])er- 
taining  to  the  dntiea  and  privileges  of  teachers  and  pujiils,  ahall  be  read 
and  explained  by  the  teacher,  in  the  presence  of  the  school,  at  least 
once  a  month  during  the  term. 

W.  W.  THAYER,  Governor, 
R.  P.  EARHART,  Sec.  of  State, 
L.  J.  POWELL.  Snpt.  Pub.  Inst., 
State  Board  of  Educatiui 
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OF  THE 


■; 


TATE  Teachers'    Aissociation, 


HELD    IN    LEGISLATIVE   HALL, 

CAPITOL  BUILDING,  SALEM,  OREGON, 
Aug,  2Istj  22d  and  23d  inclusive. 


The  Annual  State  Teachers'  Association  convened  in  the  Legislative 
Hall  at  the  Capitol,  Monday,  Aujjust  2 1st,  at  8  p.  m.,  Prof.  L.  J. 
Powell,  State  Superintendent  of  Pubh'c  Instruction,  presiding.  The 
eoraraodions  and  elegant  hall  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity.  The 
exercises  were  opened  with  a  piano  solo,  rendered  by  Miss  Frankie 
Jones,  of  Salem.  Dr.  L.  L.  Rowland,  of  Salem,  was  to  have  delivered 
the  Address  of  Welcome,  but  being  called  away  on  professional  busi- 
ness, the  address,  which  he  had  prepared,  was  excellently  read  by  his 
daughter.  Miss  Olivia  Rowland.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  the 
Doctor's  excellent  address: 

Mr.  President^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  Onr  programme  honors 
me  with  the  pleasing  office  of  addressing  you  a  few  hasty  but  cordial 
words  of  welcome;  of  extending  to  you  the  social  and  fraternal  greeting 
of  our  executive  committee  and  the  good  people  of  the  City  of  Maples, 
and  of  welcoming  you,  as  teachers  and  friends  of  education,  to  this  An- 
nual State  Teachers'  Institute,  inclusive  of  all  the  kindly  regards  and 
genial  hospitality  of  this  our  State  Capital.  You  have  come  up  hither, 
leaving  for  a  brief  season  your  re-inviting  fields  of  arduous  but  ennobled 
and  ennobling  toil,  for  purposes  of  mental  pleasure  and  improvement. 
Yon  are  here  assembled,  in  this  annual  convocation  of  educationists,  as 
representatives  of  all  sections  of  this  goodly  land,  not  only^  but  of  all 
conditions,  facilities  and  grades  of  educational  work,  as  well.  Hither 
come  you  from  the  humble  and  scantily  furnished  rural  school;  from 
the  school  better  planned  and  more  ably  manned,  in  out  to^\i^^\A 
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other  more  highi.v  favored  c^oiniiiuriities;  from  the  wisely  organized  and 
splendidly  equipped  Portland  buIiooIb,  whose  excellent  teaeiiera  and 
masterly  wiirk  ure,  in  must  respecls,  unBurpasaed  in  all  this  prund  nation 
of  ours;  trfini  the  stately  lialis  and  mapnifieent  conveniences  uf  the  col- 
lege and  iitiiversitj,  with  their  ample  apparatuses,  lihraries  and  other 
sOitflble  appliances.  This  is  well.  Our  wurk  is  pre-eminently  one  work.* 
Thnm^h  every  j^rade  of  edncationa!  labor,  tVoni  that  of  the  honorabta 
State  iSnperinteiiilent  ot  Public  Instniction  duwn  (perhaps  it  wonid  be 
better  to  say  up)  tu  that  of  tlie  humblest  teacher  uf  the  little  plastic 
child,  he  that  w.irks  most  faithfully,  works  most  nobly.  Yon  ciime, 
therefore,  huwevcr  distant  from  each  other  may  be  yonr  respectivei 
tields  of  labor,  and  however  different  in  special  character  y<mr  tasks,  as 
''true  yoke-fellowfi"  in  this  subliniest  of  all  human  eiigageirients;  and 
right  heartily  do  I  welcome  you  as  aufh, 

'  The  teacher's  vocation,  whose  chief  duty  it  is  to  develop,  elevate  and 
pei'petnate  the  diviTier  quatiriea  of  man's  natnre,  constantly  tends  to  lit^ 
those  engaged  in  this  grand  "work  of  faith  and  labor  of  love"  into  fair 
and  sunny  heights,  tar  above  ihe  dull,  dark,  damp  atmosphere  of  mnrk 
and  olond  arid  storm,  through  which  ordinary  mortals  are  compelled  tit 
stniggle.  The  real  grandeur  and  inherent  impellings  of  the  teacher's 
mission  ia  such  as  to  inspire  him  witha  most  admirabledevotion  to  that 
sacred  calling,  with  which  scarcely  any  other  vocation,  however  higljlj 
esteemed  or  even  revered  among  the  great  ami  good  of  earth,  can  t'litt- 

•  nish  a  parallel.  This  blessed  mit^siun  involve-t>  no  le^s  a  task  than  tliftt 
of  raising  man  up,  the  realization  of  the  higiiest  and  best  pc^ibilitiW. 
of  which  the  divltiely  implanted  faculties  of  his  primal  being  are  capi-, 
ble.  Others  may  clothe  and  feed  the  teeming  luilliuns  of  earth,  and  for 
this  they  shall  receive  a  doe  meed  of  our  praiiie;  but 


With  an  eye  single  to  this  pnrjiose,  yon  come  from  far  and  near, 
bringing  to  one  common  storehouso  the  rich,  ripe  fruits  of  your  aiiipie 
research  and  extensive  experience,  in  onler  that  we  may  all  share  alike 
in  "feafet  of  i'easori" — the  intellectual  munificence. 

Shall  I  just  iiere  be  indulged  a  word  respecting  the  practical  valuA 
of  these  institutes!  Then  I  cannot,  perhaps,  jnst  now  do  better  than 
to  qnote  fmni  my  biennial  report,  as  Superintendent  of  Public  In-r 
Btrnction,  to  the  State  Legislature  of  1S78; 

"It  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  present  elaborate  reasons  why  our  most 
eminent  educators  advocate  teachers'  institutes.  Those  who  undertnka 
to  train  the  minds  of  others  should  theniaelves  have  minds  thoroughly 
trained  as  a  pre- requisite  to  the  discharge  of  so  responsible  a  dnty> 
The  results  of  teachers'  institutes  constitute  an  important  factor  in  (1)0 
educational  system  of  Oregon;  for  while  our  State  has  uo  norinal'i 
_  SchdoJj  the  teAchers'  institute  moat,  as  far  as   practieablej 
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not  mer6]_y  for  balancing  mir  accounts  and  learning  the  structure  of  to 
many  Bentencea.  We  cume  rather  to  bring  mind  into  contact  with 
mind,  to  elevate  the  professional  tone  of  tbc  teacher,  to  extend  out 
knowledge  of  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the  good,  and,  if  possible,  to 
'  probe  tbo  secret  of  success  which  underlies  the  principles  of  troe 
teBi'liing, 

Kothing  bfl^a  the  teacher  so  much  aa  the  benign  influence  of  Teach- 
ers'Aasuciatinns.  They  give  him  both  the  desire  and  the  power  to 
better  his  own  condition  and  to  elevate  Ids  school,  his  honn 
try.  They  give  him  a  season  of  change  and  rest  from  the  work  of  the 
Bciiool-rooin,  checkered  alike  with  pleasure  and  anxiety  with  a  seasoit 
of  mental  improvement  and  social  enjoymoiit.  If  tliere  is  iiny  person 
who  needs  a  rteiisnn  of  change  or  rest  it  is  the  teacher.  If  there  is  any 
one  npon  whose  shoulders  rcfts  a  grave  responsibility,  it  is  the  teacher. 
If  there  is  any  one  who  consecrates  his  lite  to  study  and  makes  its 
slirine  for  his  posterity,  it  is  the  teiicher.  And  if  there  is  atiy  one  who. 
has  a  right  to  wallv  with  an  elastic  step,  an  npright  bearing  and 
proud  and  trnnnnil  spirit,  it  is  that  teacher  who  can  He  down  upon  1^ 
pillow  at  dewy  nightfall  with  the  happy  assurance  that  throe-scon' 
cliildeu  have  lliat  day  been  fed  frOm  his  store,  ot  natritive,  bealth^i^ 
!ng  trntli. 

And,  teachers,  I  am  pleased  to  know  that  ours  is  a  profession  of  pti>> 
grees.  Ours  is  a  vocation  that  plants  no  foot-pi'ints  backward.  Tho 
great  rank  of  the  teachera'  profession  cannot  afford  to  pause  and 
until  the  straggler  has  fairly  caught  up  and  caught  hold  the  heinofy 
their  gannenle.  The  standard  of  teaching,  like  the  star  of  Bethlehwo, 
is  moving  unward  and  upward,  advancing  with  the  progress  of  tin' 
teacher,  moving  onward  as  he  moves,  guiding  him  to  a  more  exalted. 
position,  and  pointing  him  to  a  more  active  servitude  in  the  woifc 
ot  life.  He  who  would  act  with  the  true  weight  and  character  of  < 
teacher  must  step  to  the  vanguard  and  keep  abreast  the  euldime  amQt 
of  piMgress.  It  is  not  enough  that  teachers  should  act;  they  must  ao^, 
in  concert,  in  nnion  of  un'nd  and  purpose.  It  is  not  enough  tlu^ 
tiey  should  think ;  tiiey  must  put  their  thoughts  into  action,  and  giw 
their  sayings  deed.  Thoughts  are  no  better  than  dreams  nideae  they  b^ 
carried  in  effect.  If  n  man  has  any  talents  let  them  get  into  Ins  h»n^] 
hia  tougue  and  his  heart  and  do  loyal  service  tor  his  country.  J 

Those  among  yon  who  have  watched  the  moral  and  political  etcteetH 
our  country,  and  the  diflbrent  eountries  of  the  world,  remember  ww 
the  teacher  has  wrought  within  its  history.  'As  we  gaze  down  tlie  li>i^ 
strange  line  ages  past  and  gone,  we  behold  the  grand  figures  of  SocMl%' 
Aristotle  anil  Plato,  as  they  sit  instrneting  their  listening  pupils  II 
wending  fjieir  way  from  pkc*  to  place  among  the  classic  cities  of  aft 
dent  Greece.      Wesee   Pytbagoraa  aB\\e  ^utfeiiis hia  haltiu 
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over  the  8un-l»n<2:lit  sands  of  Arabia,  or  sits  amonor  the  grim,  gray  ruins 
of  Egypt.  We  see  Huinholdt  as  he  travels,  witli  his  j>iipils,  in  South 
America,  in  search  of  hoary  truth.  As  lie  rests  liis  weary  feet  on  the 
side  of  the  rock-ribbed  Andes,  with  his  silvery  locks,  whiter  than  the 
pnow  capped  summit  of  the  mountain  on  which  he  rests,  he  looks  '"the 
intellectual  autocrat  of  this  world."  Su])]^lement  these  w-ith  the  count- 
less nninbers  of  Earth's  benefactors  who  mav  l)e  found  in  every  country 
and  every  clime,  tiie  serene  leaders  of  intellectual  heists,  who  walk  as 
])rophecies  of  the  a^e  to  come.  Our  teachers  are  found  in  every  land 
of  the  Wiirld.  From  the  sequestered  saml-banks  of  Africa,  where  the 
red  flamingo  fishes  in  the  gray  dawn  of  the  morning,  from  fever  stricken 
mangrove  thickets  and  the  gloom  of  im[)en(*trable  forc^sts  of  Australia, 
from  hiding  places  in  the  clefts  of  rock  and  the  solitude  of  invincible 
caves  of  Asia,  from  the  eternal  snows  of  Alpine  peaks,  where  there  is 
Tio  other  eye  to  witness  but  the  all-seeing  Sun,  as  well  as  in  the  pleasant 
school -rooms  near  by  our  own,  dear  American  homes,  there  goes  up  to 
heaven,  from  early  morn  till  dewy  eve,  the  inspiring  words  of  the 
teacher  as  he  weaves  the  moral  precepts  that  pass  into  the  proverbs  of 
the  world. 

Teachers  of  our  public  schi)ols,  mankind  hath  need  of  you  !     To  you, 
next  to  the  pvirent   himself,  belong.-^  the  mind  of  the  chikl.     From  the 
day  when  the  child  awakens  from  the  cradle  of  infancy  with  an  inter- 
rogation in  his  twinkling  eye  and  a  smile  on  his  dim])led   cheek,  on- 
ward to  the  time  when   lu>  llees  to  the   nurse  with  the  story  of  his  first 
toy,  still  further  as  he  hurries  to  the  side  of  his  sister  WMth  the  plan  of 
his  first  composition,  even  to  the  day  when  he  nears  the  verge  of  man- 
iiood  and  steps  upon  \\w.  highways  that  lead  to  the  fields  (jf  light,  both 
the  thoughts  of   his  mind  and  the  meditations  of  his  h.eart   are  formed 
and  guided  by  the  teacdier.     It  remains  for  you  to  perpetuate  the  growth 
or  inaugurate  the  decay  of  the  Tiepublic.     Ti>  multiply  a  nation  does 
not    ncv-essarily    increase    its   greatness.      It  is  our  public  schools  that 
iriake  our  nation  great  and  keep  it  so.     In  t)ur  school   houses   we  find 
our  true  and  original  legislative  halls,  the  (tapitol  of  our  republic,  the 
cradle  of  our  liberties,  aiid  the  parent  home  of  our  kindling  patriotism. 
The  school-room,  no  less  than  the  studio  or  the  church  itself,  opens  up- 
ward into  God's  bouiidless  heaven.     It  contains  the  buds  of  immortality 
just  l)lossoming  into  beanty.     Each  of  the  branches  therein  taught  has 
H  moral  influence  that  terminates  in  spiritual  mystery.     Takeaway  the 
teachers  and  the  sclnx^ls  and  art  is  a  bewilderment,  science  is  dark  and 
dreary,  the  world  is  at  a  stand  and  the  human  race  takes  up  its  back- 
ward march  to  the  regions  of  barbarism.     Plant  the  school  house  upon 
tlie  side  of  every  verdant  hill  of  Oregon,  and  you  \nake  man  great  and 
noble  and  the  life  of  man  replete  with  sunshine  and  joy. 

Then,  let  every  teacher  venerate  his  calling  as  a  symbul  ^1l  ^x^\«t- 
nity.     Let  him  reme/iiber  that  JJie  does  man  iVivi  g;Ye'A\.vi«X.  i^^iNcyt  ^\\a  ^^ 


vates  his  intellect.  And  when  tlie  early  morn  has  oliased  away  the 
eveniiifi  twilijflK,  and  yim  ;jnlher  your  liltle  ones  about  your  knee  in 
the  pleasant  aKhdol-roorn,  remeJiilmr,  tliere  ie  the  place  to  begin  to  rfr 
guntrate  the  human  race.  There  is  the  place  tu  form  the  character, 
sweeten  the  temper,  mend  the  heart  and  roctity  tlie  wHi.  And  in 
lionur  to  the  sai^red  soil  that  witnessed  your  birth;  in  honor  lo  tha 
happy  children  th»t  prattle  around  the  hearth-stone  of  home;  in  honor 
to  our  fathers  and  our  patrons,  those  hardy  freemeti  of  the  West,  wlio 
I'oiifjiht  the  denizens  of  the  torest  on  our  ocean's  shores,  let  every 
teacher  be  true  to  tlie  trust  reposed  in  him. 

Let  «n  ih«  FJida  thou'iijiast  »t 

And  now,  in  behalf  of  i-nr  \vorthy  State  SupcrinteiKk'nt,  in  hobalf 
of  the  teaebers  of  the  State  of  Orefjon,  it  gives  nie  great  pleasure  to 
■  respond  to  the  very  pleasant  address  of  wuU'ome  to  which  we  have  jttS_. 
listened.  We  extend  inir  heart-felt  thanks  to  the  citizens  of  Salem  for 
the  kind  hospitality  with  which  they  have  weleumcd  n«  into  this,  "Tlift  ^ 
City  of  Peace."  We  havo  hoard  I'riuch  concerning  the  hospitality  rf; 
the  giiod  people  of  Siilem.  and  [low  we  are  persuaded  that  such  camf 
pHnierits  are  not  unworthily  bestowed. 

Hoping  that  our  stay  with  yon  may  l>e  both  pleasant  and  profitable, 
and  that  we  may  go  away  with  the   hapjiy  con>icioii9uess  of  social 
juymenl  and  increased  mental  aetiviiy^agaiii  and  again  we  thank  yoB." 

The  audience  was  then  favored   with   a  male  nnartette.  "The  Bott' 
Dog  on  the   Bank  and  the  Unil-frog  in  tlie  Pool,"   which   was  v( 
amusmg  and  well  received. 

"Imagination"  was  the  siiiiject  of  the  next  address,  delivered  in 

I    ahle  manner  and  with  good  effect  by  Bishop  J.  1''.  Hni'st,  nf  tlie  M.  Hj 

Ohnrch.     Many  bad  been   anticipating  an  intellectual  treat  from  th|$ 

Bishop,  and  we  think  we  are  safe  in  saying  nut  one  felt  d isappointedj 

i    bnt  all  seemed  to  be  convinced  of  liis  breadth  of  learning  and  his  Tt  " 

powers  ^  a  speaker. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Fiiwler.of.New  York,  being  present,  was  invited  by  Snj 
-  Powell  to  acidrcss  the  Association,   which   he  kindly  consented  tn 
and  responded   with   the  followint;  brief  but  forcible  words  upon  ^ 
subject,  "Needs  of  Thorough  Work  in  Education  :"  '^ 

Called  at  this  late  honr,  and  after  so  full  and  rich  an  address  aa  thii 
to  which  we  have  listened  from  Bishop  Ilurs't,  I  feel  that  this  aiidienO 
'  is  souiewhat  like  an  old  lady  in  Connecticut,  who,  feeling  out  of  r^all9 
Bent  for  the  family  physician,  lie  carne,  examined  her  symptoine,  »tu 
Baid:  "Yes,  you  need  rest."  Siie  was  indignant,  and  said:  '■Doctor,, 
j'oa  do  not  understand  iny  ease.  1  am  sick.  Look  at  my  tongue.'^ 
eo  eajiagi  ate  projected  her  tongue,  when  Ibe  Hi.  examined  tliar  ""■* 
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said:     ''Yes,  that  needs  rest,  too.""     So,  I  think  you  need  rest,  and  will 
seek  brevity. 

1  hail  these  teachers  as  the  standins;  army  ol*  tlie  liepublic.  Keep 
these  teachers  at  large  in  tlie  State,  and  tlierc  will  be  no  need  of  anxi- 
ety about  the  future  (»f  this  ijreat  Cotnnionwealth.  Our  Common 
Schools  are  our  protectors  aijjainst  oppressors  of  every  kind,  whether 
from  Church  or  State.  Keep  the  public  cauldron  constantly  boiling, 
and  there  will  he  no  daniijer  of  despotism.  EnoUirh  of  the  bad  forces 
of  society  will  e?(!ape  witii  the  steam  to  remove  all  ]>eril.  Nothing  lias 
any  rio:ht  to  live  that  cannot  stand  the  liir'ut.  Stai!:nHtion  is  death.  Let 
US  iiaye  everlastin<r  c-ontroversv  and  ])arty  strife  in  every  town  and 
conimunity,  rather  than  staij:nati.»n.  Tlu  CommoTi  Si*hool  keeps  this 
tire  of  thouirht  burninir.  Woo  betide  the  man  or  Ciiureh  that  shall 
dare  to  interfere  with  our  Common  Schools. 

These  teachers  haye  ])ut  their  shoulders  under  thepuh>its  and  under 
the  presses,  and  under  the  itistitutions,  and  have  given  them  all  a  lift 
forward.  As  the  colored  preacher  said  in  Conference,  **Brederen,  these 
spelling  books  and  schools  will  upset  our  old  style  ]Mdpits.  We  must 
know  o-rammar  to  talk  to  the  bi)vs  and  2:irls  that  study  ^ijrammar.  Look 
out,  Brederen,  or  de  cars  \v\\\  run  over  de  engine.'' 

Allow  me  to  suoTiirest  a  few  thinors  about  courses  of  study  for  youniic 
men  and  women  desiriiig  educations.  I  wish  to  reach  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  the  youth  of  Orci^on  through  thcr^e  teachers.  You  come 
in  contact  with  the  children  who  are  soon  to  fill  all  our  places.  You 
are  to  put  y(nir  uiolding  hands  upon  the  future  (.Tovernors  and  Sena- 
tors of  this  State,  so  let  me  reach  them  through  you.  These  children, 
gathered  from  the  farms  and  the  iisheries,  into  the  schools,  look  upon  you 
as  the  greatest  men  that  overlived.  Your  word  will  determine  their 
course  in  life.  You  have  no  right  to  put  them  t)n  anything  less  or  nar- 
rower than  the  best  possil)le  course  t\>v  them.  Put  then  onto  the  track 
for  a  wide  and  deep  scholarship. 

Remember  that  the  great  point  in  a  cour-^e  of  training  is  not  so 
iiincl)  how  uiany  facts  are  learned,  as  how  much  titrength  is  acquired. 
It  is  not  how  many  institutions  you  go  through;  it  is  rather  how  man}'^ 
institutions  go  through  you. 

Recommend  the  old-tashioned  drill  courses  of  Mathematics,  Latin 
and  Greek.  The  question  is  like  the  one  asked  when  on  the  farm  the 
liired  man  yokes  up  a  yoke  of  steers  and  goes  forth  to  plow\  It  is  not 
"JIow  much  have  you  plowed?''  but  ''IIow^  much  have  you  worried  the 
steers?"  So  the  true  problem  in  study  is,  "How  much  have  you  wor- 
ried the  steers?" 

These  old-fashioned  studies  make  men.     The  study  of   mathematics 
trains  tJie  mind  to  think  to  a  point.     It  is  foreyer  seeking  the  intersec- 
tion of  twolines,  the  location  of  a  point  in  space,  the  exact  e<\v5L\'^^\few\* 
of  a  quantity.     It  is  thinkin^r  to  a  point.    TVV\a  \^  w^vi.e'Si'^'A.^^  >^v5^^\^\ox 
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life,  though  it  ia  not  the  kind  of  reaeoniiif!  ii^ed  id  practlunl  matters  in  ', 
life.  In  life  we  calculate  probiibilitioB.  If  things  go  as  we  expect,  i 
and  no  plague  cornea,  and  there  ia  no  foreign  war,  and  politicians  do  j 
not  run  away  with  the  currency,  and  no  bad  buildings  arc  built  in  the  n 
noighborhood.  we  judge  tbat  this  land  will  !ic  worth  so  and  so.  All 
tlii&  ia  caiculatiui;  probsbilitieB. 

The  Btndy  of  Latin  prepares  for  looking  at  several  questions  at  once. 
What  ia  this  word '{  What  dues  it  mean  J  When  is  it  made )  How 
is  it  governed  ?  How  modified,  &c.i  This  teaches  the  mind  to  think 
down  upon  a  plane.  This  must  be  added  to  the  atndy  of  mathematics. 
Both  give  good  drill. 

I  would  certainly  put  a  young  man  into  communion  with  the  great 
Greeks.     These  great  Greeks  have  had  their  hands  in  every  batch  of 
human  clay  that  has  been  moulded  into  power  or  fashioned  into  beanty  'i 
Bince  the  days  of  Agamemnon.   Lot  a  man  atndy  this  pliable  and  won-  j 
derfnl  old  tongue.     Advise  the  few  boys  who  are  dreaming  of  tiitura  ^ 
DBcfniiiess  to  take  a  thorough  course. 

Of  course,  these  Common  Schools  cannot  teach  Latin  and  Greek.  I 
do  not  think  it  wise  or  right  to  tax  the  public  for  these  special  stodiei 
But  the  hoys  who  think  of  being  aehoiars,  advise  them  to  take  a  full, 
strong  drill  course. 

It  takes  time,  but  success  always  costs  time.  It  is  worth  time,  A 
man  must  hold  fast.  Emerson  once  said,  "  The  question  of  a  young- 
man's  future  is  not  one  of  money,  nor  yet  of  culture,  nor  yet  oi  oppcp" 
tunity,  nor  yet  of  parentage.  It  ia  rather  this,  will  he  stick."  If  yOB^ 
throw  a  young  man  up  against  a  chance  and  he  drops  ofP  like  a  bat,  jW, 
need  not  stop  to  pick  him  up.  If  ho  sticks  he  will  burrow  in  and  mate 
a  future. 

A  soldier  once  crowded  into  the  presence  of  Frederick  the  Great,  »nd' 
Baid  to  the  moody  monarch:  "One  word,  your  Majesty. "  Fredefisk 
said,  "Granted;  but  aay  two  and  I  will  order  you  shot."  The  solditf' 
thrust  forward  his  petition  for  a  captaincy  and  shouted  "Signl"  S*-, 
Bay  to  young  men  and  women  who  wisli  greatness  in  study,  "StickI" 

The  address  of  Dr.  Fowler  concloded   the  exercises  of  the 
and  the  Assuciiition  then  adjourned. 


TUESDAY,  AUGUST  U2,  ISSl 

MORNING  SESSION. 

Supt.  Powell  called  the  Association  to  order. 
On  motion,  Prof.  0.  P.  Lee,  of  Engeue  City,  was  chosen 
tbe  AasociatioTi.     Prof.  W.  J.  Stabler,  of  Willamette  Univ) 
Biiiati  at  the  piano  while  the  auflieuce  joVnaA  m  \,\i» 
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Friend  we  have  in  Jesus,"  followed  with  ])ra3XM\  bv  Prof.  Einery,  of 
Corvallis  Ct^lle^e.  The  procrranifne  was  a<i:ain  resumed  and  the  subject 
of  "Physical  Geography"  was  ]>resented  by  Pr(»f.  W.  X.  Ferrin,  of 
Paeiiic  University,  in  his  usually  pleasant  and  interestinu:;  manner,  ad- 
vancinii:  some  new  and  practical  thouirhts  upon  this  subjec-t,  which  may 
be  noted  in  the  followiniij  synopsis  of  his  renitirks: 

We  were  uro^ed  by  one  of  the  speakers  lasteveninir  to  make  the  work 

of  this  Institute  ^//'(^<?^v*a^Z,  to  make  and  kee])  it  within  rhi'  scope  of  the 

teacher's  actual  duties.     With   this  sentiment   I   most   he;irtilv   a<j:ree. 

But  it  may  occur  to  some  teacher  now  to  ask  why  tlie  Siiperintendent 

has  assicrned  a  half  hour  of  the  time  of  this  Institute  to  the  C(.»nsidera- 

tion  of  Piiysical  Geogra])hy — a  study  that  has  no  place   in  thtj  ]>re- 

scribed  curriculum  of  our  Public  Schools;  that  is  tauixht  in  but  few  of 

them,  and  which  will  not  be  regarded  l)v  most  as  a  ])ractical  one.    If  there 

are  any  here  who  thus  question  the  utility  or   jjracticul  value  of  this 

discussion,  I  shall  not  stop  just  now  to  answer,  l)ut  ho])e  to  make  the 

answer  plain  or  unnecessary  before  the  half  hour  is  finished. 

Physical  Geofrra])hy  nuiy  be  defined  as  a  Science  treatinir  of  the 
earth  in  all  its  relations  to  man.  The  form  o\'  the  earth,  its  structure, 
external  and  internal,  and  its  motions;  the  movcnu'iits  of  air  and  water 
0^1  and  about  it,  its  climate  and  the  distribiiti»)n  of  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble life  upon  it —everything,  in  fact,  that  has  served  to  form  the  globe 
ft^d  make  it  habital>le  for  man — all  these  are  legitimate  subjects  of 
Physical  Geography.  A  science  that  treats  of  the  heavens  ai)ove,  the 
earth  beneath  and  the  waters  ur.der  the  eartii  is  entirelv  too  lari>:e  tt> 
^'arrant  here  an  attempt  at  anything  like  a  com])l(jte  analysis,  and  I 
pliall  aim  only  to  present  a  few  thouirhts  upon  it  which  it  is  hoped 
teachers  may  find  of  prac'tical  interest  and  imj>ortance. 

A  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  Imws  of  nature  is  of  th(»  first  im]:)ort- 
^^<:e  to  everv  man  who  would  make  an  inteiliii:(»nt  use  of  tlh^  forces  that 
^"  life  he  finds  about  him.  The  preservation  of  life  and  the  ability  to 
"lake  the  nn»st  of  it  is  very  closelv  related  to  a  knowledire  ot*  those 
l^rces  to  which,  at  the  last,  man  must  succumb;  but  whicii,  so  Kmg  as 
^^6  lives,  make  this  world  a  fit  arena  for  the  exercise  of  his  best  gifts. 

But  not  alone  is  the  knowledge  ot'  Nature*  of  use  to  man;  the  very 
f^'qiiiring  of  this  knowledge  is  of  the  greatest  vahie.  The  hal)it  of 
i"vestigation,  of  close  and  active  observation  gendered  l)y  the  effort  to 
obtain  it;  the  uplifting  of  the  soul  in  contemplation  of  Xature  and 
her  laws,  and  through  them  to  Nature's  God;  the  enthusiastic  elevating 
of  tlie  whole  being — these  are  results  attained  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance in  educating  the  man,  and  developing  the  intelhict.  It  all  goes 
to  make  our  boys  and  girls  better  men  and  women,  more  intelligent 
citizens,  more  useful  to  society  and  the  State. 
And  now  how  shall  we  make  use  of  this  opporXwuxX^-^i    \\.ov5  -^x^iiX 
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wc  toaoh  in  our  public  scliOdU  wliat  has  im  place  in  the  ciirriciiliim, 
and  for  wlu<.ih  nu  texC-bnokg  liiive  been  aB:<ignod,  nutwitlistanijing  t^ 
value  in  an  ertii cation al  aysteiTi?  Lut  the  teacher  preneiit  ihe  Bohject  » 
his  piipib  in  an  inibniial  rnnniicr,  withuut  any  text-buvk.  withont  even 
an  oi'fjauized  class.  Ten  or  tiiteoii  ininutea  at  a  time,  two  or  three  dajfi 
in  a  week,  will  incur  'little  interruption  in  eclioul  work,  and  a  great 
deal  can  tie  accomplished  in  giving  the  pupils  net  mean  amount  of  in- 
formation on  those  Bnbjef.la,  unii  awakening  in  tlieni  an  entlinaiastic  iii- 
,  ternet  in  them  that  will  abide  with  perniHnL'nC  vaUiu.  L(;t  tlitsiiistrnt- 
tion  be  given  in  a  natural,  easy  way,  i;arefnlly  witliin  the  scope  of  the 
piipil^s  understanding,  and  in  no  larger  quantity  at  onu  time  than  ia 
calculated  to  awaken  and  hold  liia  interestud  attention  without  becotn- 
itig  tircBonie.  The  method  followed  should  be  that  of  calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  child  (iriit  to  what  ho  sees  ahout  liim,  and  ia  familiar 
with,  and  leading  him  fruui  wliac  lio  knows  to  what  iie  dnea  not  know — 
to  what  is  new  and  instructive  U>  him.  The  receptive,  iinpiiring,  seit- 
.siiive  tacuUice  planted  in  the  child  indicate  the  course  to  ho  foliow«t_ 
in  his  education.  The  interest  must  he  appealed  to  thvuiigli  lheseiis6i^>l 
uvor  aleri  and  aiitive.  The  boy'a  mind  is  inquisitive,  soineliniee  hd-i 
comfoi'taldy  ao:  lie  may  have  a  hahit  of  asking  all  eorls  of  qnestioa^f 
at  all  sorts  of  times,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and  perhaps  very  ri 
convenient  to  answer.  This  inqniai  liven  ess  is  the  faculty  which  ffi:, 
help  the  hoy  to  abont  all  the  real  knowledge  he  will  ever  acquire,  aiiit' 
the  teacher  should  take  care  to  do  nothing  to  discourage  it.  Wh  wi^j, 
to  emphasize  thiii.  Let  the  teao.her  be  warned  that  lie  must  esei 
hie  (ititiust  care  and  patience  nevtT  to  repress  t/ie  quesihn-asking ^ 
jpensity  in  a  hoy,  ao  lany  as  it  is  hwieat  and  proper.  Begulated  it  m 
need  to  be,  and  controlled,  hut  under  no  drcnmstances  ought  it  toi 
discouraged. 

Let  me  illustrate  by  a  few   examples  from  the  principles  of 
science  bow  this  instruction  may  be  given.     We  will  consider  iirat  \\ 
turm  and  structure  of  the  earth.     Directing  tiie  books  to  lie  put  Ewi* 
and  telling  the  pupils  that  we  will  have  a  little  talk  for  a  ti 
ask  llieiii,  "What  is  the  shape  of  the  earthi"'     "Round  likt 
or  bail,"  Comes  hack  the  answer.     Tliis  iias  been   learned,  jierhaj 
from  the  geography.     "Yes,  that  is  right;  like  an  orange   ur  a  hi' 
^ow  tell  nie,  is  tliere  any  ditl'eienue   between    the  shape  of  an  ora[t| 
aitd  that  of  a  balU"     In  all  likelihood,  the   definition  is  abont  all 
child   has  learned   of  ihe  subject.     No   vivid,  actual    conception 
the  troth  has  been  formed,     ilia  knowledge  is  forma!,  learned  hy 
and  is  of  little  tiae  to  him,  practical,  or  otherwise.     And  the  ten 
mugt  now  endeavor  to  make  it  a  real,  living  thing  before  the  cht 
mind.     First  of  all,  his  knowledge  of  the  matter  must  be  correct 
aeaarate,  of  course  within  the  scope  of  Lis  compiehension,  and  he  ml 
beshowo  liiat  the  oraoge,  and  not  ti\e  Via\^,  \\\\\sti:B.t,e8  the  tn 
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theenrth.  With  the  two  objects  before  liim  for  comparison,  the  ob- 
latenessof  the  one  is  readily  seen.  The  earth  is  like  the  oran<re — it  ia 
flattened  at  the  poles  and  biilsjc^s  at  the  ecpiator.  ilot^t  jiersons  find 
some  difRcnlty  in  re-memberincr  whic^h  diameter  of  the  earth  is  the 
lonjrer. 

The  simplest  way  of  helpini:;  a  child  to  certain  knowledore  of  thi«  is 
to  show  him  how  it  is  caused.  Remindin<;  hinj  that  the  earth  turns  on 
its  axis  in  twenty-four  honrs,  fjivinLj;'  ])oints  on  the  equator  a  veh)city 
uf  1,000  miles  an  hour,  and  beiuij  larirelv  covere<l  with  water — the 
same  tin' nor  results  as  when  a  grindstone  is  turned  rajMdly — the  water 
collects  in  ridgres  alons:  the  surface  havint::  ixivatcst  nu^tion,  and  the 
equatorial  bulge  is  produced.  Thus,  with  K)nie  care  and  tact,  the 
child  may  be  led  up  to  a  com])rehension  of  the  shape  of  the  earth  and 
its  relation  to  the  earth's  motion,  such  that  he  will  never  fori::ct  it.  The 
trne  method  of  instruction  is  followed,  that  pointed  out  by  Nature  and 
followed  by  the  child's  mother,  and  the  very  best  result  is  attained. 
Ask  some  boV  what  he  knows  of  the  structure  ot'  the  earth,  and  you 
^illiind  him  very  much  interested  in  lejirniui^  that  tiie  u'lobe  is  nt)t 
finn  and  solid,  as  he  always  conceived  it  t*)  he,  but  a  mere  shell  con- 
taining liquid  matter,  with  a  solid  central  nucleus.  Ask  him  again 
^hat  holds  the  eartli  up.  Everythiniic  about  him  Ikj  is  accustomed  to 
befall  if  not  su])ported,  and  now  what  is  it  that  sn])ports  the  earth? 
The  question  will  strike  him  as  new;  the  i(le:i  of  a  ^uj)}H)rt  for  the 
earth  has  never  occurred  to  him  before.  And  if  you  help  him  to  the 
proper  conception  of  the  globe  whirling  through  spac(i  unsup})orted, 
t'^d  maintained  onlv  so  ion«r  as  its  motion  is  continued,  vou  will  irive 
iniii  a  few  things  to  think  of  tliat  will  be  a  revelation  to  his  mind. 
Teach  him  this  by  means  of  his  ball.  Tell  him  to  watch  the  ball  as  it 
flies throusrh  the  air  when  vou  toss  it  out,  to  see  that  it  turns  over  and 
over  in  its  iiiijht  exactly  as  he   has  been   tauji-ht   the  earth   does.     IIo 

ows  that  it  is  with  the  force  with  which  you  throw  it  that  sustains 
^^  in  the  air:  place  anv  obstacle  in  its  way,  and,  having*  l'»st  its  force, 
Qown  it  comes  I  Just  so  the  earth  must  do  if  it  meets  anything  that 
destmvs  its  motion  about  the  sun.  The  Ixn^'s  imagination,  his  image- 
'naking  power,  is  appealed  to,  and  with  perfect  accuracy  In*  thinks 
'•"om  this  time  on  of  our  globe  as  not  solid  ami  lixed,  but  as  tlying  free 
throiiji^h  f^pace,  just  as  his  ball  Hies  from  the  bat,  and  he  has  a  living 
idea  added  to  his  store  of  knowledge. 

In  the  same  simple,  natural  way  may  all  the  facts  and  ]»rinciples  of 
■Physical  Geography  be  taught  and  made  easily  comprehended  by  any 
average  pupil.  [The  speaker  illustrated  in  the  same  manner  as  abi)ve 
liovir  he  would  teach  the  motions  of  tiie  moon,  the  formation  and  move- 
ments of  clouds,  the  source  of  streams,  and  the  origin  of  the  power  in 
the  cataract.  We  give  but  a  bare  outline  of  this  \^oy\.\c>\\  o^  \\vsi  ^^- 
marks.]     By  this  method  the  child's  interest  ia  ke^t  v\\>,\\\^^xv>\\\n&\vcs\\\ 
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and  attention  nlwajB  excited.  Ho  loves  while  lie  loams,  and  the 
teacher  has  the  surest  {{imrant^e  tliut  his  leiisons  will  nlwnys  be  remem- 
liercd. 

In  nondiision,  let  me  remind  you  that  the  teacher  muat  he  prepared 
in  his  work.  He  ought  to  know  a  great  denl  more  of  hie  suhject  than 
his  pupils  are  ex|>eeteJ  In  leai-n.  At  the  same  time  let  him  not  be- 
come a  mere  boolc-\vorin,  »  one-elded  specialiRt  with  little  knowledge 
nntaide  his  iiarticufar  hnuurli;  he  must  be  a  man.  het  not  the  man  ba 
l(«t  in  the  teacher.  Remember  that  after  all  the  State  demands  of  our 
pnpils  that  they  beuome,  not  seliolars,  hut  citizens. 

The  next  subject  was,'  '"Ediieatioii  and  the  State."  which  was  pre- 
eented  in  a  well  prepared  paper  hy  Prof.  0.  W.  Roby,  of  PurtUnd 
Public  Schools.     Ihe  subject  was  ably  and  thoroughly  treated  and  the 

{»ftper  well  reeeived.  The  reading  o?  the  papci  hy  Prgf,  Ruby  was  ful- 
owed  hy  a  general  diseuasioii,  pririeipally  on  the  topic  of  Physical 
Cieography,  and  methods  of  teauhing  it  and  conducting  recitationft  OD 
this  snbject,  partiuipaled  in  hy  Prof*.  Condon,  Lane,  and  othere,  OoD-' 
tributin^  nimdi  ot  interfSt  to  the  exercises.  At  the  close  i>f  tlie  dtseil^ 
BiiPti,  Miss  Clawson,  of  Portland,  was  cho.sen  as  Assistant  Secretsi  ' 
after  which  the  Association  adjonrned. 


,      AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Association  called  to  order  at  2  p.  m.,  by  Snpt.  Powell.  Exercisl 
opened  with  music  conducted  by  Prof.  Stabler.  Supt.  F.  Ryjler,  ( 
Polk  Connty,  then  read  a  carefully  prepared  paper,  entitled  "Necesa 
for  Better  Teachers  and  how  to  Secure  Theui,"  which  scemod  to  iq( 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Association.  ■  The  following  is  a  syiK 
ais  of  his  excellent  paper: 

Teaching  is  not  generally  looked  upm  as  a  profession.     Tlie  mad. 
ner  in  which  school  affairs  are  managed  and  the  pitiful  wages  paid  tl 
teachers,  incline  most  persons  engaged   in  the  work  to  regard  it  «ifl 
temporary  make-shift,  rather  than  a  permanent  occjpalion.     Nop 
vioiis  preparation  is  considei'ed  necessary.     To  obtain  a  certificate  s 
B  school  are  the  two  things  requisite  to  make  a  teacher.     By  an  ing< 
ioii8  Contrivance  known  as  the  private  e.tamination,  the  Ion: 
often  rendered  a  very  simple  matter,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  Ist 
increase  with  the  applicant's  experience;  for  the  record  mads  by  ti 
sort  of  teachers  is  not  nsuatly  a  recommendation.     Once  in  the  tM  " " 
chair,  the  chief  study  of  the  oecnpant  is  how  to  get  out  of  it. 
teacher  expects  to  devote  a  year  or  two  to  t!ie  calling;  beyond  ( _ 
has  other  pluiis;  while  the  young  man  viVvo  Y?,\.e.aiaKu\gis  eithaFfli 
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in  the  study  of  one  of  the  learned  professions,  or  is  constantly  on  the 
alert  for  some  more  favorable  openinor.  For  those  persons  who  are 
content  to  make  teaching  a  pernianeiu  profession,  the  community  in 
general,  and  their  fellow-teachci's  in  particiihir,  entertain  a  feeling  of 
mingled  pity  and  contempt. 

This  is  not  as  it  should  be.  We  know,  and  the  ])eople  of  Oregon 
ought  to  know  that  their  schools  cannot  be  successfully  conducted  under 
these  conditions. 

Certainly  the  fruits  of  this  svstcm  should  raise  a  ?us]>icion  that  some- 
thincr  is  wron<r  st)mewhero.  When  we  i»xair.inu  the  attainments  of  the 
averaure  irraduate  of  the  average  district  school,  we  must  admit  that  the 
work  lias  not  been  well  done.  lie  reads  indifferently,  writes  illegi!)ly, 
spells  impossible,  and  of  the  other  branches,  his  knowledge  is  next  t(» 
nothing;.  And  when  we  have  visited  a  numl)er  ot  these  schcv^ls  and 
exauiined  their  methodv-i,  we  are  not  surprised  at  tlu^  result.  In  the 
first  place,  the  teacher,  in  many  instances,  has  wo  knowled<>:e  of  the 
Bubjecrts  he  undertakes  to  teach.  Disarmed  of  his  text-book,  his  ])redic- 
ament  is  hopeh^ss.  In  the  next  ])lace,  hii  knows  al)Solutely  nothing  of 
how  a  school  be  conducted,  llii  is  unable  to  j)reserve  order;  he  is  un- 
able to  present  the  facts  clearly;  he  is  unablt3  to  ex(Mte  any  interest 
among  his  pupils,  and  generally  before  the  term  is  out,  most  of  them 
have  left  school.  When  his  contract  has  expired,  the  Directors  do  not 
emplo}'  him  again;  they  argue  that  a  new  iran  crninot  do  worse  and 
may  do  better.  When  school  is  re-o])ened,  the  new  teacher,  after 
spending  much  valuable  time  trying  to  discover  what  his  predecessor 
has  done,  and  what  his  pupils  have  learned,  strikes  out  according  to 
his  own  innate  ideas  ot  teaching,  linishes  the  term  unsuccessfully  and 
then,  *'folds  his  tent  like  the  Arab  and  silentlv  steals  awav."  I  know 
there  are  exceptions  to  these  remarks.  I  know  there  are  men  and 
women  in  the  ranks  of  the  profession  who  arc  doing  excellent  work  in 
the  school-room.  But  I  submit  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject whether  or  not  the  condition  of  niany,  very  many  ot*  the  schools  of 
this  State  will  justify  the  criticisms  I  have  ])asse(l. 

In  no  other  business  in  which  the  people  are  so  directly  interested 
would  such  a  state  of  affairs  be  long  tolerated.  The  farmer,  the  mer- 
chant, the  n)aster  workman,  all  demand  and  all  obtain  competent 
assistance.  And,  ultimately,  comi^etent  ])ublic  teachers  must  be  found, 
or  the  work  of  j)ublic  education  be  declared  a  failure.  We  want  bet- 
ter teachers;  we  want  many  of  them.  The  crying  need  of  the  schools 
to-day  is  well  trained  and  thoi\)Ughly  qualified  teachers.     How  can 

thev  be  obtained  ? 

•/ 

First,  by  the  Normal  School. 

This  institution  is  to  teaching  what  an  ap])renticeship  is  to  au^  o^Jcv^^ 
vocatioji.     It  aims  not  only  to  give  the  litevavj  ^.Y\\a\\^viv\\Ao\\^\\'5iV!5i!esftx^ 
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t"  tlie  sncuessfiil  teacliev,  hot  also  to  inlonn  tlie  api)retitic!e  of  tha 
inethoda  of  tertcliing  fljuiid  most  siicceaaful  in  practiiie,  and  to  trara 
Lim  to  use  tliuflo  inetliudB  witli  facility  in  the  actual  sc  hi  ml -room.  Thi 
mwdel  Bcliool  is  one  of  its  essential  fentures.  Here,  iiiidor  llie  e^e  of 
an  espei't,  the  future  teacher  pnla  into  praeticie  tlie  the'-ries  he  has 
been  tjiii^ht.  Evury  loss  of  teinper,  every  error  of  discipline,  every 
biitigliiig  with  his  methods,  is  noted  and  br.mght  to  his  attention.  The 
gradiuite  of  the  hest  of  these  institutions  enters  the  first  aclioul  of 
vhich  he  is  muster,  better  prepared  for  his  work  ihan  years  of  his  own 
isolated  BxpuHenue  cmild  have  made  him. 

It  has  bwn  argued  agaiiist  Normal  Schools,  that  they  fail  to  niaH 
good  teachers  where  no  natural  capacity  exists  tor  the  work;  and  ihtS 
where  Bndi  eapat-ity  dous  exist,  the  traininfj  they  give  is  nnnec^Bsar]^ 
That  neither  of  these  assertions  is  strictly  true,  has  just  been  demon' 
etrated.     And  it'  there  he  some  truth  in  ihoin,  the  san;e  argument  tui 
be  need  with  equal  force  against  every  species  of  appreliticesbip,  ant 
all  special  training  for  every  occupation  whatever.     West   Point  wi&[ 
not  make  a  soldier,  nor  Anuspolis  a  naval  officer,  unless  the  neeessa 
qualities  exist  in  the  raw  material.     But  this  is  no  argument  for  tliL_, 
diseonlinnance.     During  the  late  war,  tiie  (-ivilian  general,  in  somC 
instances,  surp.-issed  llio  West  Point  graduate,  but  the  hoik  of  eOiuiei 
officers  and  successful  commanders,  iieverihele&s,  received   their  traia.- 
ing  on  the  bartks  of  the  Hudson.     And  so  in  teaching  it  has  lieflS' 
found,  that  wiiile  some  teachers  without  normal  training  have  dolK 
hotter  work  than  others  who  received  it,  yet  the  standard  of  sciiw 
work  rises,  in  direct  ratio,  with  the  nnmher  uf  normal  gradnates  ooOtt 
pying  teachers'  chairs. 

The  Norniai  School,  then,  should  he  a  part  of  the  public  school  sj 
tein  and  should  ho  supported  by  the  public  funds.  But  it  is  object 
to  this  position,  that  the  State  is  only  l)onnd  to  educate  sufficiently  ttl 
produce  intelliifent  voters,  that  a  normal  education  gises  further  tbM' 
this,  and  hence  the  pnhlic  money  used  for  thesupport  of  normal  school^ 
is  misapplied.  Admitting  lor  present  purposes,  that  the  Hrst  projK  ' 
tion  is  correct,  I  will  reply,  that  the  student  at  the  normal  schiiol  si  _ 
ported  by  the  State  is  given  his  higljer  education  not  as  a  debt  theSiMB 
owes  him.  nor  as  a  means  ihe  State  takes  of  making  him  an  intelligent 
voter;  but  that  he  may  be  made  an  instrument  for  tlio  Stale  in  expendi' 
ing  its  educational  funds  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage. 

Second.  The  second  means  of  placing  the  better  teachers  in  oi 
schools  is  the  Normal  Institute.  This  differs  from  the  ordinary  Teaul 
Institnie,  in  that  its  sessions  are  usually  longer,  and  the  subjects  are  ytv 
sented  by  men  who  have  made  normal  teaching  and  lecturing  tiBt% 
cialty.  It  aims  tu  do,  in  a  measure,  for  pei'sons  already  lencliil^ 
what  ihe  Normal  School  does  for  those  preparing  to  teach.  Tin*  " 
being  Jimited  and  the   means  at  hand  scarcely  adequate,  the 
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obtained  are  not  expected  to  be  as  satisfactory  as  tliose  obtained  by  the 
Korrnal  School.  Still  a  well  conducted  Institute  is  ot*<:jreat  advantaiije  to 
every  teacher  who  attends  it.  In  a  .  State  like,  tliis  where  there  is 
no  fformal  School,  and  where  many,  if  not  most,  ot  the  teachers  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  l)est  metiiods  of  instruction,  the  N(»rmal 
Institute  is  pectuliarly  useful.  There  are  many  persons  here  in 
charge  of  schools,  with  good  natural  qualifications  for  the  work, 
who  are  still  obtaininc;  oiilv  indiltVrent  results.  Thev  have  never 
h'ld Opportunity  to  learn  the  impn>vud  methods  of  tenchintj;,  and  can 
n^oiilj  those  with  which  they  are  familiar.  To  such  persons  a  week's 
attendance  at  an  Listitute  where  the  best  methods  of  prcfientin^  the 
various  to  ics  are  carefully  exphiined  by  experienced  le(*turers  would 
be  of  incalculable  benefit:  and  a  few  such  institutes  held  everv  vear  in 
vanuus  parts  of  the  State  would  make  themselves  felt  in  the  kind  of 
Work  done  in  the  si-hool-room. 

Third.  Educational  iournals  form  a  valuable  means  offered  to 
teachers  for  sell-im])rovement.  Every  teacther  should  read  at  least  one 
periodical  of  this  sort.  Experiments  are  constantly  beinnr  tried  in  the 
8cho()l-ruom,  and  discoveries  are  bcino*  made.  These  find  their  wav 
into  the  pa])ers  and  become  the  pro|)erty  of  all  who  read  them.  A 
teacher  kept  informed  in  this  way  has  tlici  benefit  of  whatever  is  sue- 
<^tul  in  the  exi>erience  of  everv  contributor  to  the  iournal  for  which 
ue  snbscri bes.  lie  is  provided  with  a  variety  of  met!iods,  aud  can  re- 
lieve the  monotorjy  of  a  fixed  routine  by  occasional  chan*^es  of  exercise. 

ureover,  a  teacher  should  know  what  is  goin^  on  in  his  ].)rofession, 
who  are  its  leaders,  what  text-books  and  ap])aratus  are  necessary  for  a 
^eil  conducted  school.  All  of  this  information  he  will  find  in  the  edu- 
cational journal,  part  in  its  advertising^  C(>himns. 

Fourth.     Better  teachers  can   be  obtained  bv  i»avinix  better  wairo:*. 
Generally  speakin<y,  those  vocations  which  pay  best  are  followed  by  the 
t>e8t material.   Whatever  a  nnuTs  natural  qualification  or  natural  likinor 
f^^i"  a  business  may  be,  he  will  almost  alwavs<;ive  it  up  under  the  temp- 
nation  of  gold.     Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  nobleness  of 
tne teacher's  calling,  of  the  proud  satisfaction  his  work  brings,  of  the 
conscinusness  within  him  that  he  is  one  of  the  ])rincipal  factnrs  in  pro- 
ducing an   enlightened  and    progressive   people.     These  thoughts  are 
well  enouffh.     They  cheer  the  teacher  in  his  work  and  furnish  him 
With  pleasant  reflection  when  it  is  Unished;  but,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
perhaps,  they  are  not  the  propelling  force.     Like  the  rest  of  humanity, 
tiie  teacher's  primary  object  in  work  is  wages.     This  ])oint  cannot  be 
too  strongly  emphasized,  for  it  is  the  princi]>al  one  I  offer  for  consider- 
ation.    Without  attention  to  it,  all  other  efforts  will  be  barren  of  re- 
fiolts.     Yuu  may  spend  millions  on  normal  schools,  but  their  graduates 
will  not  remain  teachers  unless  paid  to  do  so.     The  most  ciovu!j^\.<i\\\» 
Bupervision,  the   most  sati^factory   institutes,   t\\e   «AAv»\.  ^^v\^a.\\<^xv^ 
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journals,  however  excellent  the  teachers  tliey  produce,  will  not  keep 

them  in  the  rHiiks.     Better  wages  unlj  will  du  that. 

-   In  most  bu&inesBCB  the  product  of  tlic  labor  cuiployed  has  a  niarkd 

Talne  wliich  t'liriuehee  a  tangible  valneon  winch  to  irumpute  themon«T 

I     value  of  tlie  labor;  but  the  general  iiitelliaerice  which  the  teacher's  work 

[    helps  to  produce  has  no  value  that  can  l>e  expressed  in  inonej;  hence, 

r    there  is  no  standard  by  which  to  measure  the  value  of  hie  services,  and 

I     the  work  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  whomsoever  would  pretend  to  do 

it  at  the  lowest  ti^urei).     Such  bands  ave  not  thuse  skilled  by  ctire^l 

truiuiiig  and  atuauicd  by  long  esperience.  They  are  tlie  bands  of  yonog 

men  and  yonug  women  who  have  not  yet  begun  their  real  life-work,  or 

of  old  onus  whose  work  has  been  a  failure.     These  jwople  are  not  qnal- 

.     itied  to  play  their  imporwut  part  in  the  struggle  of  civilization.    For 

I     the  elforta  of  mankind  towards  enlightenment  aru  a  tou^  continued 

combat  between  ibe  hosts  of  light  and  the  busts  of  darkness.     In  siteh' 

a  buttle,  with  the  destiny  of  the  race  at  issue,  tliere  must  be  no  weab 

lings  engaged.     Those  who  lead  the  van  oV   form  in  the   battle  Iba 

must  be  soldiers  trained  to  use  the  weapons  they  carry.     The  leaclier 

is  not  lighting  this  battle  alone,  nur  is  he  its  conunander;  but  he  staudfc 

where  Use  Ihiy  is  thickest,  wbere  the  air  is  hot  with  combat  and  wijeHj 

only  eouriige,  endurance  and  the  higliest  skill  can  give  the  viclopy.      J 

General  discussion  followed,  pending  whicli  Supt.  Moses,  of  I^J 

county,  advanced  some  forcible  thoughts  eoncerning  tiie  necesetty.ftfi 

better  wages  to  teachers;  alter  which  the  audience  was  favored  wi^tl 

a  piano  solo  executed  by  Miss  Scott,  of  Salem.  I 

"Teachers'  Examinations, "  was  the  subject  of   an  able  address  deiit-J 

ered  by  Supt.  J.  T.  Gregg,  of  Marion  county,  containing  many  vabufol 

BUggeBtions   and  practical  thouglits,   noted  in    the  following  syiu>E»« 

t'   of  his  remarks:  jjl 

I        Mr.  President,  Ladies  mul  Gentlemen:     While  we  are  accustoiqS 

I     to  regard  the  common  school  as  the  corner-atone  of  our  idvil  and  ralW 

gious  liberty,  we  must  not  fail  to  remember  that  the  teacher  is  llie  (wS 

ner-stone  of  the  common  school.     If,  then,  the  teacber  be  a  failure,  [Iffi 

Bubool  must  be  a  failure,  and  its  baleful  inSuences  must  strike  a  inw^ 

blow  at  the  very   life  and    prosperity  of  society.     The  question  w 

teachers'  examinations  is  one  of  vast  importance  in  this  connecticn,vi 

we  wish  lo  make  our  proiession  attain  a  high  position  as  a  promoting 

element. 

Onr standard  of  jiroficiency  at  present  is  fartf>o  low,  and  witluiHttlt^ 
utmost  caution  the  leaching  class  will  degenerate  instead  of  improrn 
Can  we  ever  expect  to  claim  a  favorable  recognition  as  a  profesHOin 
while  many  uf  our  members  are  so  poorly  qualified  that  they  cann^ 
make,  even. a  correct  teachei-s"  repurti  While  the  ears  of  tbeeduuBtSff 
must  beehoiiked  by  hearing  the  most  glaring  errors  in  language  mtwaB 
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by  the   teacher,  and  know  hira   to  be  deficient  in  the  rndimentary 
branches  of  common  school  learning?     With  the  present  requirements 
of  our  law,  we  can,  however,  have  better  teachers  by  making  the  ex- 
aminations in  the  required  studies  more  searching.     Every  examination 
should  be  in  writing,  and  no  certificate  should  be  issued  at  i)rivate  ex- 
amination.    When  teachers  have  not  been  able  to  attend  the  public 
examination  the  Superintendent  with  the  consent  ot  tlie  County  Board, 
can  issue  temporary  certificates,  good  only  until  the  next  regular  meet-, 
ing.     Questions  should  never  be  pre])arod  by  the  County  Superintend- 
ent or  his  board,  but  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.     It  should  be 
the  object  of  all  examining  J^oards  to  thoroughly  test  the  applicant 
without  prejudice  or  partiality,  and  in  no  case  grant  a  certificate  to  a 
person  unless  he  has  fully  reached  the  standard  required.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  a  person  who  thoroughly  underr^tands  the  subject  taught 
can  instruct  classes  better  than  one  who  has  but  a  ])artial  knowledge  of 
it.     There  is  a  great  deal  said  about  aptness  to  teach.     This  aptness  is 
very  important  and  worthy  of  consideration  when  employing  a  teacher. 
But  no  person  should  be  allowed  to  enter  a  school  n^om  as  an  instructor, 
until  he  has  shown  conclusively  that  he  thoroughly  understands  what 
he  will  be  called  upon  to  teach.     Then,  if  he  have  aptitude  he  will  do 
great  good,  if  he  have  not,  he  certainly  will  not  teach  error,  and  after  he 
has  finished  a  few  terms,  he  will  discover  his  unfitness,  and  abandon  the 
profession.     But  allow  an  uneducated  man  or  woman  to    enter  the 
■scbdol  room  as  teacher,  I  care  not  how  naturally  well  qualified  he  may 
be  to  impart  instruction,  he  will  do  ^reat  harm  by  inculcating  error — 
not  intentionally,  of  course — which  error  will,  perhaps,  forever  remain 
in  the  child's  mind.     These  unlearned  popular  teachers  are  a  danger- 
ous element,  because  they  soon  win  tlie  confidence  of  children,  and  on 
that  account  the  errors  which  they  teach  are  almost  impossible  to  re- 
move.    One  case  now  presents  itself — one  within  my  personal  knowl- 
r      ^^,     A  young  lady  not  well  acquainted    with   English   Grammar, 
f      nolclifjg  a  second-class  certificate  which  she  had  secured  by  barely  at- 
taiiijf^g  the  required  per  cent.,  was  employed  to  teach.     She  did  not 
^^8ii  to  organize  a  class  in  Grammar,  knowing  that  she  could  not  suc- 
?^^ully  t'mch  it.     She  ])Ossessed  very  largely  the  elements  of  popular- 
Jv)  and  soon  won  the  confidence  of  her  pupils.     She  then  told  them 
^oat  Grammar  was  a  useless  study  and  advised    them  to  drop  it.     Of 
bourse  her  advice  was  at  once  adopted.     She  taught  her  school  out, 
^^ting  with,  so  the  people  said,  "unbounded  success."     When  one  of 
"^^  pupils  afterward  entered  a  school  taught  by  a  competent  person, 
t      fn?  ^^^  required  to  join  a  Grammar  class,  she  promptly  responded: 
I       The  best  teacher  that  I  ever  have  went  to,  told  me  that  there  is  no 
k     sense  in  studying  grammar  and  I  don't  want  to  waste  my  time."     A 
B     Jcgifimate  result  of  encouraging  uneducated  apt  teachers. 
«       Our  system  of  schools  should  be  so  arranged  \\ia\»  \\i^  ^^q^^  ^^^xXsr^ 


furnished  witli  a  class  <A'  teachers  who  obd  be  empioyed  bj  those 
tricts  iinahle  to  aeoure  tliose  of  hi^h  titer&ry  aCtaininents.  Many  die- 
tricts  on  the  frontier  are  irihuhited  by  poor  people.  They  are  indnstri- 
0118  and  earnest.  They  are  loyal,  and  desire  their  uiiildren  shall  be 
educated.  But  their  main  object  is  eelf-preservation.  The  luxiiries  uf 
life  lire  lienied  tlieni,  and  their  energies  are  turned  principally  towards 
lirst  snpplyiup  therasdvea  with  that  which  will  make  ihe  body  com- 
tbrtftble.  As  a  result,  they  are  apt  to  think  when  einployinga  teacher, 
tliat  the  cheiipeRt  one  they  can  seunre  will  answer  every  purpose.  This 
demand  must  be  supplied. 

My  idea  i^^  to  prfivide  a  third  grade  c-lase,  who  shall  be  examined 
upon  a  certain  elementary  eiuirse,  such  a  course  as  any  intelligent  and 
industriuiis  yonng  woman  or  young  man  can  obtain  in  our  ungraded 
district  sehuiils.  Make  the  examination  of  all  applicants  fur  certifi- 
cates in  this  class  thiironghly  searching.  Under  no  circumstances  grant 
a  certiflcate  to  teach  this  course  of  sluiiy  nniess  tiie  person  is  fully  qual- 
ified. This  will  indniie  young  persons  to  fit  themselves  tor  thie  clastitif 
schools.  Of  courso  it  wonid  then  become  necessary  to  prohibit  th(M 
teachers  being  employed  in  higher  class  schools,  and  that  would  again 
necessitate  tlie  grading  of  all  the  scliools  in  the  State,  which  can  easily' 
be  done  by  the  County  Superintendent.  Such  an  arrangeiiLcnt  would 
secure  correct  teaching,  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible,  a  thing  from  which 
-  we  in  onr  present  situation  fall  very  far  short. 

I  have  sail!  private  examinations  should  not  be  allowed — indeed  thaf 
should  l)e  strictly  prohibited  by  law.  There  are  many  reasons.  In  th* 
first  place,  they  open  a  way  to  favoritism.  A  Superintendent  can  easily, 
askqoestions  which  almctst  any  person  can  answer,  and  if  his  questioi* 
be  oral,  there  is  no  record  of  them,  and  of  course  no  way  to  detertnlM 
their  natnre.  Where  a  fee  is  paid  by  anccefesfnl  candidates,  an  unprin- 
cipled man  may  during  one  term  of  office  flood  tlie  uonnty  with  a  clw 
of  teachers  that  would  disgrace  the  cause  of  education,  and  so  di^utt- 
the  people  that  years  wonId  be  required  to  counteract  its  effects.  TliW 
examinations  place  the  Superintendent  in  a  questionable  light.  GeHtC 
eraJly,  people  have  very  little  confide f ice  in  each  other,  and  in  thiscfi^ 
they  are  very  apt  to  think  that  a  fee  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cenIS 
might  influence  a  Superintendent  to  bestow  a  certificate  unwortfailP^ 
They  may  think  bim  disposed  to  favor  particular  friends,  and  nsnall^ 
do  not  hesitato  to  say  so.  All  this  lowere  that  officer  in  the  public* 
estimation.  His  honor  is  put  in  question,  liis  dignity  is  pulled  dow»^ 
The  only  H-ay  to  satisfy  the  public  mind  that  an  otiicer  will  deal  im^ 
partially  is  to  so  surround  him  with  safeguards  that  temptation  canlilN 
reach  him.  Again  the  pressure  of  friends  in  behalf  of  the  applioafl' 
frequently  comes  with  a  terrible  force.  A  petition  from  the  Board  ~' 
Dimctors,  particularly  requesting  that  a  certificate  be  granted, 
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district  is  eraall — the  children  are  all  yoiiiig  and  not  far  advanced — and 
we  want  Mi?s  B.  to  teach  our  school." 

This  is  a.  aaniple  of  what  every  Superintendent  in  Oregon  sees,  more 
than  once  during  his  two  year  term.  These  people  think  it  is  none  of 
the  Superintendent's  business  so  long  as  they  are  satislied.  The  Su- 
perintendent is  very  well  aware  of  their  feelings,  and  if  he  Is  a  candi- 
date for  re-election  he  is  forcibly  reminded  that  danger  lurks  in  his 
r'efnsal  to  comply.  Now  all  these  troubles  surround  the  honest,  (-.onsci- 
entious  man,  as  weJl  as  liini  who  is  less  particular.  If  lie  refuse  to 
grant  certificates  at  private  exaniimitions  he  is  openly  charged  with 
spleen.  He  nnvdo  the  questions  m  hard  that  no  one  could  pass. 
He  didn't  like  the  ajiplieant,  eiuiseqiiently  tonk  a  delight  in  his  discom- 
fiture. Whenever  any  ii'stitution  is  snhjected  to  such  charges  and  in- 
sinuations it  becomes  surely  weakened.  Fur  this  reason,  oiir  school 
system  ia  weak,  aTid  as  long  as  this  course  is  continued  we  may  not 
hope  for  strength.  Therefore,  let  superintendents  ever  frown  upon 
private  esainioations.  Let  them  encourage  tlie  public  examination, 
where  all  is  open  to  the  light  of  day^where  every  question  becomes  a 
matter  of  record,  and  every  answer  is  filed  away  among  the  archives  of 
the  ottice. 

This  course  will  encourage  study  among  Che  teacijers  ;  it  will  make 
them  arisioiis  to  improve  themselves;  and,  above  all,  it  will  make  them 
independent  and  tearless.  Let  every  examination  be  thorougli  and 
honest.  Let  a  first-grade  certificate  mean  something,  and  honor  those 
who  hold  them  us  being  superior,  in  point  of  education,  to  those  who 
sit  idly  by,  content  to  draw  their  pay  on  a  second  grade. 

Since  I  would  have  all  examinations  public  at  a  time  and  place  pre- 
viously made  known  to  the  people,  both  fixed  by  law,  and  to  which  the 
k  «ittire  community  would  be  welcome  to  come,  and  the  proceedingsand 
In&olte  of  which  the  whole  world  might  know,  I  will  indicate  the  man- 
which,I  think,  such  an  esamination  should  be  conducted. 
Each  County  Superintendent,  when  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his 
"fficeshuuld  innuediately  appoint  a  Board  of  Examination  consisting 
W^  three  professional  teachers  who  hold  at  least  tirst  grade  certificates. 
l-f^b«y  should  be  appointed  in  dne  form,  and  the   statute  should  con- 
'  *icier  ihem  officers  of  the  county,  and  provide  a  fund  out  of  which 
JJ^ey  should  be  paid  for  their  services.     The  examinations  should   be 
''^Id  quarterly,  extending  over  a  period  of  three  days.     The  (juestions 
^"onlil  be  prepared  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  there  should 


'  fifty  or  one  hundred  questions  in  eacii  branch.     These  questions 

^'iQald  be  mailed  to  the  Board  of  Esamination,  who  aloneahould  have 

t  ***tliority  to  open  them,  only  when  they  have  met  for  the  purpose  of 

"Y^Oceeding  with  the  examination.     Each  applicant  should  he  assigned 

^  number  by  the  Superintendent,  and  required  to  write  his  number  q^ 

'  v!K^  ^''^  aame  within  un  euvelupe,  eeftl  it,,  anOk  'vtivVa  \a»  on^tn.- 
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ber  on  t!ie  oiitsfde.  These  envelopes  ehonld  be  filed  away  and  not 
oyiened  until  the  exauiiiiatirm  has  been  comyileted,  the  averages  all 
taken  and  the  examiners  ready  lo  report. 

The  Superb  tender]  t  shonld  not  be  an  examiner,  and  the  Board 
ahoiitd  recioninieiid  those  entitled  to  receive  certificates. 

Tlie  examination  shonld  be  in  writing,  nnder  the  eye  of  the  Super- 
intendent, tbo  appiicants  placing un  their  paper  their  numbura  instead 
of  their  names. 

It  would  be  well  to  net  apart  a  certain  ninnber  of  the  questions  to 
be  propounded  orally  in  tiie  preeenue  of  the  Superintendent  and  the 
Board  in  thu  presence  of  tJie  candidates. 

The  manner  of  condncting  the  examination,  the  rules  for  grading  tha 
answers,  and  all  the  regulations  should  be  prescribed  by  the  State 
Board,  and  all  County  Boards  required  to  follow  them  strictly.  Tliis 
would  be  necessary  in  order  to  secure  unitbrinity  tlimnghout  the  Stat«. 
The  meetings  of  these  examining  Boards  should  begin  on  the  same  day 
and  not  during  the  last  weeks  of  certain  months  as  our  atatate  at  pre* 
ent  very  unfortunately  provides.  When  tjie  Board  have  completed 
thdr  labor  at  each  examination  they  should  be  required  to  make  a  faU 
report  in  accordance  with  prescribed  forms,  which  they  should  eort^.i 
and  sign,  attested  by  the  Superintendent,  and  forward  to  the  Stats 
Snperintendent,  who  slioold  he  required  to  receipt  for  the  same,  ft' 
will  readily  be  seen  that  if  this  were  the  way  by  which  certiiicaMI 
conid  be  secured,  only  those  who  felt  themselves  well  titted  to  passiij' 
their  particular  grade  would  mako  application.  All  this  petitioning 
by  friends,  ull  this  influence  that  h  so  much  talked  about  would  palei, 
the  charges  of  spleen  and  partiality  would  be  less  frequent,  and  ^ 
qnality  of  the  reaching  force  in  Oregon  would  be  very  perceptibly  ini' 
proved. 

If  such  a  plan  were  adopted  at  tlie  nest  Legislature,  and  providittfc 
that  no  certificates  issued  before  its  enactment  could  ever  be  renewe({|f 
there  would  doubtless  be  a  weeding  out;  but  it  might  not  be  a  veryd) 
astrons  consequence  when  considered  from  the  stand-point  of  the  "gre* 
eat  good  to  the  greatest  luimber."  This  plan  is  not  original.  A  siflf 
State  adopted  it,  and  to-day  her  schools  stand  second  lo  rwne  in  ti 
TJnited  States.  Her  teachers  are  all  scholars,  and  recefve  good  ffSjp 
for  their  labor. 

Herbert  Spencer  says :  "The  subject  which  involves  all  other  btiI^^ 
jecta,  and,  therefore,  the  subject  in  which  the  education  of  every  or*5 
,  should  culminate,  is  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Ediieittion."  8i"i_r 
shonld  like  to  add  that,  in  my  humble  opinion,  every  would-be  teach^ 
should  be  very  thoroughly  examined  in  this  branch.  The  law  proviififl* 
for  it,  and  it  should  be  enforced. 
Ofdj/  a  tew  of  our  active  teacheta  reaA  e4'a,cft\\Q^%,\.  ^uurui 
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presume  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not  one  in  five  hundred  of  those  who  are 
preparing  to  teach,  ever  reads  one. 

Occasionally  some  meml)er  of  the  State  Board  of  Examination  asks 
candidates  to  name  a  few  eminent  educators.  Usually,  this  question  is 
left  unanswered,  or  answered  incorrectly. 

Herbert  Spencer,  Dr.  Dick,  Mill,  Locke,  Richter,  Froeble,  Pesta- 
lozzi,  and  those  of  our  own  country.  Mann,  Pii^e,  Wells,  Harris,  Hol- 
brook,  Phelbrick,  Wichersham,  Eliot,  Gilman,  are  strancjers.  As  well 
may  a  person  be<]jiii  to  instruct  a  class  intelli<ijently  in  U.  S.  History 
who  never  heard  of  Georf^e  Washiniictoii  or  Jetiersoii  as  to  undertake 
toconduct  a  school  according  to  the  correct  pi4*iciples  of  the  theory  of 
teaching,  without  having  studied  the  subject. 

It  will  be  said  that  manv  succeed  who  never  heard  of  these  names. 
Very  true.  They  experimented  on  young  minds,  did  a  great  deal  ot 
irremediable  harm,  and,  at  last,  learned  by  experience,  what  it  is  beit 
to  do,  and  what  it  is  best  not  to  do. 

In  graded  schools,  it  is  established   beyond  question,  that  to  secure 
the  required  instruction  of  pupils  in  the  grade-work,  stated   examina- 
tions of  classes  must  beheld.     The  Superintendent  may  say  to  teach- 
ers:    Instruct  your  classes  so   many  minutes  daily  in  this   prescribed 
course  in  oral  gramniar.  We  do  not  expect  to  examine  your  pupils  on  this 
at  close  of  term;  but  it  is  an  im))ortant  study,  and  you  are  expected 
to  give  your  pupils  a  fair  knowlediije  of  it.     At  the  end  of  the  term 
prepare  a  set  of  questions  on  tlu^  course  indicated,  and  sulrject  those 
children    to    an    examination.     You    will    find    in   nine  cases  out  of 
ten  that  the  pupils  will  fail."     The  teachers  will  say:     ''  We  did  not 
understand  that  our  classes  were  to  be  examined  in  that,  and  did  not 
give  it  the  attention  we  otherwise  should." 

And  so  with  applicants  for  teachers'  cortiticates.  If  we  expect 
theiii  to  study  the  theory  of  teaching,  they  must  be  critically  exam- 
ined in  that  branch. 

An  interesting  discussion  of  various  topics  in  Snpt.  Gregg's  address, 
followed  his  address,  participated  in  by  Professoi's  Emery,  Stanley 
^lutohinson  and  others. 

On  motion,  a  committee  of  five  were  aj)pointed  to  draft  resolutions 
^^Pressive  of  the  sense  of  the  Association  on  needed  amendments  to  the 
r^'^ool  Laws,  to  be  presented  before  the  next  Legislature.  The  foUow- 
^^S  Were  the  committee  named:  T.  O.  Hutchinson,  M.  G.  Lane,  Joseph 
^'"ery,  F.  Eigler  and  Henry  Sheak. 

..  -^  committee  on  Uesolutions  was  theti  ap])ointed,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
.  t\  Paxtoii,  liurke  and  Milner;  after  which  the  Association  ad- 
3ourned. 


\ 
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EVENING  SESSION. 

Tlie  exercises  (ipeiiod  witli  a  male  dionia,  "The  Soldier's  Clinrus," 
ctiiiiineteiJ  \\y  Prof.  Stabler. 

Miss  Lizzie  Driiiier,  a  liltle  girl  six  years  of  age,  wae  then  introduced 
to  the  audieiiL-e.  In  a  sweet  and  modest  manner,  this  little  girl  gai'fl 
cyrreet  answers  to  pmhlems  chosen  from  appUcatioiis  of  Percentage  in 
Rohinaon'a  Higher  Arithmetic,  giving  logical  solutions  to  each.  She  nlso 
^e(^iIed  several  paragraphs  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The 
ronnds  of  applause  which  accompanied  this  truly  wonderful  child  to 
Iter  seat,  appropriatel_y  expressed  the  appreciation  of  tiie  audience  for 
the  entertainment  furnished  by  this  exliihitioti  of  remHrkable  develop- 
ment of  the  child  mind. 

R't  Rev.  B,  Wistar  Morris,  of  the  Episcojial  Cliiirch,  next  addressed 
the  audience,  his  theme  being,  "Let  our  Children  grow  np  as  the  Ten- 
der Plant."  The  Bishop's  address  was  scholarly,  eloquent  and  impres- 
sive.    Following  is  a  enmniary  : 

Bishop  Morris  chi«e  for  hia  topic  the  likeness  between  the  growti 
of  till?  characters  and  moral  natures  of  rhildren  ;ind  the  gntwth  of 
plantB  and  trees, suggested  by  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  "Tliatoor, 
sons  may  grow  np  as  young  plants," 

At>er  speaking  of  t!ie  admitted  truth  that  childhood  and  youth  ft 
the  formative  time  of  life— specially  as  the  moral  character — iK?' 
Bishop  said : 

It  is  then,  in  view  of  these  undeniable  truths,  that  I  would  strive  M 
'   draw  some  lessons  from  these  words— "that  our  sous  may  grow  iipiw** 
young  plants." 

The  first  thing  we  notice  in  this  cotmection  is,  that  in  a  idunt  or  treft» 
all  the  various  ]>arts  are  swelling  out  or  increasing,  growing  at  thesaiii^, 
time.     And  this  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  operations  of  NatUP^fc 
and  the  works  of  man.     The  human  artificer,  the  builder  or  the  bco!j»^ 
tor,  can  only  make  a  portion  of  his  work  at  a  time — the  foundation,  t»* 
floor  or  the  roof,    a  leg,  or  an   arm,  or  a   finger  ;  hut  when  God  refcP?i 
the  cedars  of  the  forest,  in  their  might,  or-clothes  the  lilies  of  thetiel 
with  beauty,  it  is  by  a  process  altogether  different  from  this.     In  iheo 
yonng  plants  the  varions  parts  all  grow  at  the  same  time— root,  triW  — 
and  branch.     They  gro*  on  one  side  like  the  other,  in  aymmetry  sn^^ 
loundness.     Unless  interfered  with  in  some  way  by  force  ur   violenfli^ 
they  do  not  become  distorted  ormishapeti;  a  large  and  overgrown  Urt*; 
on  one  side,  and  small  weakly  ones  on  the  otiier.     Now,  this  seemft '" 
BUggest  something  of  very  great  importance  in  the  education  of  a 
children,  the  development  of  their  mental  and  moral  characters.  Thi*' 
ehoald  be  niter  the  same  pattern  of  ajmmetry  and  roundness,  with 
its  parts  in  doe  and  proper  propoTl\on  ani  ^iaimotvy    -''"^  -^     .,—— 
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the  liealtliy  growth  of  the  child,  where  his  ho'lv  and  limbs  all  incTease 
too;ether,  without  dispro])ortion  (»r  deformity,  this  we  shduld  see  in  the 
education  of  his  moral  and  mental  faculties.  It  is  not  enctu^h  that  his 
intellect  should  he  trained,  that  his  mind  should  he  stored  with  knowl- 
edore;the  facts  of  history,  the  principles  of  science,  and  the  treasures  of 
the  languages.  lie  ?nay  have  all  tliese — ^*  understand  all  mysteries 
and  all  knowledge "  and  yet  be  entirely  mishapen  and  one-sided,  as 
useless  and  out  of  place  in  the  ^reat  maciiinery  of  life  as  an  eccentric 
and  missha])en  spindle  in  a  delicate  and  compli(rated  ])iece  of  mechan- 
ism. A  man  is  something  more  tiian  intellect,  but  it*  nothing  but 
that  is  educated,  eidarged,  developed,  he  may  be  made  a  deform- 
ity in  character,  useless  to  society,  and  miserable  tohifuself.  We  must 
seek  then.  •*  That  our  sons  grow  up  as  young  plant-^  "  that  their  char- 
acters shall  be  formed  in  this  full,  complete,  symujetrical  way,  and  this 
can  only  be  done  by  the  cultivation  of  the  moral  part  of  their  natures, 
their  affections,  their  conscience  Hud  their  will.  These  are  what  gov- 
ern a  man  after  all,  and  not  simply  his  knowledg(\ 

The  most  useless  men  in  society,  the  most  criminal  men,  are  often- 
times  men  of  marked  intellectual  forc(».  and  large  ac(piirements  of 
knowledge;  but  lacking  this  pro])er  education  of  the  affections,  of  the 
conscience,  and  of  the  will,  they  have  not  the  right  views  of  duty,  to 
themselves  or  others;  they  have  not  the  right  atfections  towards  God 
and  their  fellow  men;  or  tiiey  have  no  power  of  will  to  control  or  gov- 
ern themselves,  even  in  what  they  know  to  be  the  ricrht  way.  With 
all  their  learning  and  attainments,  they  cannot  or  will  iu»t  '*seek 
knowledge  and  pursue  it.''  A  thoughtful  writer  of  the  present  day 
ifays  with  much  force,  **th(jre  is  little  or  no  ci)nnectit)n  between  school 
teaching  and  morality.  Mere  cultivation  ot  the  intellect  has  hardly 
any  influence  upon  conduct.  Creeds  posted  Uj)on  the  memory  will  not 
eradicate  vicious  propensities.  The  intellect  is  fnerely  an  instrument, 
which  is  moved  and  worked  by  forces  behind  it — by  emotions,  by  self- 
restraint,  by  self-control,  by  imaijination,  bv  enthusiasm,  by  evcrvthinij 
that  gives  force  and  energy  to  character.''  Who  can  (piestion  the 
truth  of  this?  Here,  then,  we  see  why  our  sons  should  grow  up  like 
yonng  plants;  that  all  these  elements  of  their  character  should  be  de- 
veloped in  due  proportion — all  the  limbs  and  branches  growing  alike 
ill  slia[>e]iness  and  beauty.  You  have  sometimes  seen  a  crooked,  de- 
formed or  twisted  tree,  standing  all  alone  in  the  richest  soil,  in  an 
ample  and  open  field,  where  you  would  have  said  it  might  have  spiead 
out  its  branches  w^th  equal  force,  and  stretch  in  every  direction,  and 
reared  its  cone  straight  towards  the  heavens,  through  all  the  past  years 
of  its  growth.  I3ut  if  you  had  know^n  its  earl}-  history,  you  would 
well  understand  the  cause  of  its  present  deformity  and  ugliness.  It 
began  its  life  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  and  dark  forest,  awd  \\V\^w  \V  ^"?i& 
a  tender  and  graqefwJ  twig,  a  huge  tree  standing  ne^x  \i\   \Xvv^^  'xXs.^*^ 
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down  npon  it,  nearly  criisliing  out  ils  .younp  life.  Tliere  it  lay  for  live 
anil  twenty  years.  And  this  poor  little  sapling  bore  its  bnrderi  all  the 
while,  atrng^linfj  to  cref  p  out  to  tlie  liplit,  wiiifh  in  time  it  did,  flat- 
tened, l)ent  and  defnruied.     Then  it  lifted  np  its  head  toward  the  euHt 

■  and  in  its  teinpnrary  freedom,  sent  out  its  branches  on  all  sides,  aitwrd- 
inf^  to  the  law  uf  its  nature,  in  uniformity  and  heanty.  By  and  by  a 
great  storm  swept  throujib  the  forest,  and  crash  came  another  tree  that 
stripped  off  every  one  of  these  goodly  houghs,  on  one  side,  Irom  topio 
bottom.  Still  it  lived,  and  wliile  its  wuitnds  and  scars  on  tliis  one  side 
were  growing  into  ugly  knots  and  gnarJs,  it  gave  its  main  force  to 
stretching  ont  and  developing  the  tew  hranc;bes  that  remained  on  the 
other.  The  wild  elk  browsed  on  those  within  his  reacli,  wliile  they  - 
were  young  and  suuciilent,  and  tlie  equally  wild  Indian  i-nt  the  toiign-  , 
est  for  his  bows,  and  the  strnightesl  and  fairest  lor  his  arrows.  Tlien, 
in  lime,  came  the  woodman  with  his  axe,  and  spared  thin  poor  ti'ee,. 
hecansB  of  its  uselesBueas  and  uglinese.  The  tire  of  the  clearing 
scorched  and  blackened  it,  and  still  it  lived.  And  as  years  went  on, 
its  natural  forcea  kept  at  work,  and  with  its  few  remaining  branchas 
and  leaves  covered  up,  to  some  extent,  iis  ingrown  dehirmities.  Bnt- 
as  soon  as  I  he  observer  approached,  he  saw  how  misshapen  and  na-:- 
wghtly  it  was.  and  knew  its  wholo  history  at  a  glance.  So  are  the  It- 
soils  of  that  unwise,  one-sided  nrocess  called  education,  wbicli  givea  sS' 
its  thoughts  and  attentions  to  the  devehipmcnt  and  cnlture  of  the  in- 
tellect, and  forgets  tliat  the  child  has  a  lieart,  a  conscience  and  a  will,, 
leaving  these  to  grow  as  t-bey  may,  under  all  tiie  adverse  and  evil  in-. 
fluences  that  BU^ronnd  him  in  this  naughty  world.  ^ 

Yon  can  prophesy  the  fate  of  some  young  plaTit.  of  nature  thatstftrl^ 
■np  to  light  and  life  in  the  thick  of  a  deep  and  tangled  wood,  whe " 
the  wild  beasts  roam  at  pleasure,  and  where  wind  and  storm  toss  at 
tear  the  lull-grown  giants  as  if  they  were  toys  and  playthings.  Dortl 
it  take  any  more  of  the  powers  of  a  seer  to  Icll  us  what  will  he  ihBi 
fate  of  these  ynnng  plants  of  immortality,  with  no  man  to  care  ftf" 
their  sonls  in  this  wilderness  world,  where  selfishness  and  greed,  Mi< 
liiet  and  dichouor  bo  alnmnd  and  prevail  ? 

One  other  lesson  might  be  learned  here.  Yonng  plants  trrow  aftei" 
manner  peculiar  to  their  organizati<m  and  nature.  Animals  wekum 
take  their  food  into  their  stomach  and  from  thence  by  the  proccseesof  ife 
gestion  and  assimilation  it  passes  into  the  whole  system  for  nntntioti  fUW 
growth.  Unt  plants  arennrtured  entirely  in  a  different  way,  whichyo' 
students  of  botany  very  well  understand  and  that  is  by  absor|ition.  TwJ 
absorb  their  food  by  their  Bnrface,  by  the  skin  as  it  were,  and  when 
yonng.  and  wiih  the  whole  surface  fresh  and  thin,  by  one  pari  all 
as  much  as  anotlier.  But  as  they  grow  older  and  the  skir  '  ' 
tbey  absorb  mostly  by  their  fresh  rootlets,  the  tips  of  the  root 

leapeSf  the  tbrmer  spread  out  in  tUe6DU,\,hB  Utter  svi^ad  out 
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For  while  the  skin  or  bark  of  the  older  parts  is  harcleiiinjiij.  new  tips  or 
rootlets  are  always  forminfl:  in  growin<j:  plants,  with  a  fresh  and  freely 
absorbing  surface.  Now.  here  it  s(HMns  to  me  wo  have  a  very  plain 
lesson.  The  nurture  and  jxrowth  of  a  child's  moral  and  immortal 
nature,  is  lari^ely  after  this  process  of  absorption  in  the  plant.  It  is  fed 
and  nourished  by  the  influences  and  the  atmosyihere  that  surround  it. 
And  heinc:  "young  plants."  nature  i^J  soft  and  susc(»])tible.  tender  and 
quick  to  take  an  impression.  Like  thev«e  plants  with  their  unnumbered 
rootlets,  and  thin  and  delicate  bark  or  skin,  these  viaino:  and  plastic 
natures  have  their  absorbents  all  over  them  eai^jerlv  strctchinor  out  for 
somethinor  to  feed  upon.  What  the  sensitive  plant  is  in  nature  such  is 
thesonl  of  every  child — to  the  moral  intiiuences.  iZiuu]  or  ill,  that  sur- 
round  it.  What  more  observable  in  (thildhood  than  its  liunger  for 
knowledjxe  and  information?  It  is  this  charijctcristic  whi(*h  has  iriven 
us  the  familiar  proverb  that  *'Little  pitchers  have  big  ears."  And  so 
these  big  ears  and  eyes  are  all  the  time  tnking  in  the  nutriment  upon 
which  their  souls  feed.  Their  whole  nature  is  soft  and  s(Misitive,  their 
memories  are  quick  and  retentive,  their  senses  are  all  awnke,  and  so, 
like  the  young  plants  of  nature,  they  feed  an<l  irrnw  upon  that  which 
surrounds  them:  one  to  be  (tut  down  and  cast  iiit<»  the  oven,  and  the 
other  to  bear  its  im]>ress  nud  charactfM*  throu»rhout  etcrnitv. 

finskin  savs,  in  his  striking  wav:  '*Tlu^  human  soul  in  vouth  is  not  a 
machine  of  which  you  can  ])(>lish  the  cogs  with  any  kclj»  or  brick-dust 
near  at  hand,  and  having  got  it  into  working  nrder.  and  g(»od  empty 
and  oiled  serviceableness,  start  vour  immortal  locomotive  at  twentv-tive 
J'ears  old,  or  thirty,  expn^ss  from  the  straight  gate  on  the  narrow  road. 
The  whole  period  of  youth  is  one  essentially  of  f)rinati'.n,  edificjation 
and  instruction.  There  is  not  an  hour  of  it,  but  is  trembling  with  des- 
tinies— not  a  moment  of  which  once  pa-st^l.  the  a])])ointe(l  work  can 
ever  be  done  again,  or  tluj  Tieglected  blow  struck  on  the  cold  iron. 
Take  vour  vase  of  Venice  glass  out  of  the  fui-nace  and  sti'ew  chaff  over 
It m  its  transparent  heat,  and  recover  that  to  its  clearnes-  and  rubied 
glorv  when  the  north  wind  blows  upon  it;  but  do  Ui^t  think  to  strew 
chaff  over  the  child  fresh  from  God's  presence,  and  to  briuirthe  heavenly 
<-olors  back  to  him,  at  least  in  this  world." 

Do  you  think  then  that  it  niakes  no  difference  ln»w  these  natun^s  are 
educated  ?  Is  one  school  just  as  good  as  another,  prv)vi(l(Hl  the  intellect 
J8as  well  trained,  and  this  moral  education  left  to  chanc(»s,  ov  put  off 
to  adult  years,  till  the  bark  has  grown  hard  and  imj)enetrable,  binding 
^ast  in  its  place  every  crook  and  twist  into  which  the  tree  has  grown  i 

If  we  were. asked  to  point  out  the  chief  and  most  iniluential  agencies 
ID  this  process  of  education,  which  is  gone  on  in  the  characters  (if  our 
children  witlio"t  stay  or  respit,  we  should  of  course  say  men  and  books; 
what  these  children  see  and  hear  in  their  daily  companions;  wluv.t  ^Wj 
read  in  books  and  newspapers.     Entirely  to  conivoV  \\\c^;i  \\\*^.\xvi\\v!.<$i^^  \^ 
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of  course  beyond  tlie  province  or  power  of  ecIiooIb  and  teachere;  and 
jet  sclionla  and  teaL-hers  may  do  much  in  heiping  their  pupils  lieie  to 
choose  tlie  ;»ood  and  refuse  the  evil.  Of  the  danj^era  of  bad  conipan- 
idiiB,  moat  j)enp]e  are  fully  aware,  while  they  seem  ignorant  or  forget- 
ful of  the  danger  of  bad  books  and  newepapers.  If  iii  the  days  of  Sol- 
omon there  was  no  end  of  "making  of  books,"  how  mnch  more  so  now. 
Books,  good,  bad  ipr  indifFerent — books  and  newspapers.  Some  as  sweet 
na  the  light  of  the  snnitner  murning's  snii,  ur  pnre  nn  the  iinanlHed 
snow  from  the  ulouda  of  Ileaven.  Others  intidel,  irreiigiimi:.  wicked 
and  vile  to  the  last  degree,  flood  the  land. 

What  possible  defense  can  there  be  by  a  decent  CIn-rstian  commnfl' 
ity  for  tiie  wide  cirenUtion  of  papers  whose  one  and  imly  pur|M)&e  w 
to  famili»rize  the  reader  with  vice  and  crime?  Such  papers, ounniiigly 
and  skilfully  iliiistrated.  may  he  seen  any  day  in  the  hands  of  hoys  ana 
girls,  US  the  traveler  passes  through  the  laud  in  onr  public  con-' 
veyances. 

I  recentlv  bfiw  somewhere  in  mv  travels — I  am  glad  I  have  furgottOQ 
where— a  tile  of  these  pictured  'lertflets  af  Satan,  Ciir(;l"iilly  stitched 
together,  and  laid  upon  the  centerluUie  for  the  entertainment  of 
friends  and  visitors. 

I  had  before  seen  them  used  to  iidorn  the  walls  of  the  muehanio'* 
and  miner's  caliin.  bnt  never  yet  as  the  hand-book  luid  ready  referent* 
of  a  family  and  household,  with  women  and  eliihiren.  What  thinS. 
yon  of  the  wives  and  mothers  for  the  next  geiierution  who  are  being 
monlded  and  trained  up  under  snch  influencies? 

If  this  evil  can  he  stayed  by  no  legal  enactments,  if  no  power 
reach  the  greed  and  cupidity  of  those  who  originate  and    nianufautofl; 
this  plague,  might  not  some   iiiflnenee  he  l)rought  to  beai'   upon  lh«^ 
who  deal  in  and  disaeminate  this   moral  poiaon  S     Might  not  res[)ecl 
ble  booksellers  be  pei-suaded  to  banish  it  forever  frurn  tiieir  sliow-w' 
dowa  and  connters,  and  have  mi  longer  complicity  with  t!ie  evil  thil 

But  while  on  this  topic  of  The  educating  influences  of  newspe 
mucli  more  remains  to  be  said,  of  a  class  tar  different  from  these 
which,  unwatched  and  unguarded,  must  have  a  baleful  intiuence 
the  Bolt  and  snsceptible  natures  of  the  young.  TIlo  daily  newsjj»l 
of  the  commpii  and  current  elusa,  comes  to  our  huusea  ami  our  hearWi> 
laden  with  mnch  that  must  do  damage  to  those  young  plants  that  fnriSi 
and  shape  their  whole  moral  natures,  frooi  the  daily  influences  tlw* 
surround  them.  Few  nf  us,  I  think,  are  fully  aware  of  the  real  cliar-j 
acter  of  the  mental  and  moral  pabulum  furnished  our  sons  and  daii|^' 
ters  by  the  current  newspapers  of  the  day.  To  ilhistrate  my  meanil 
I  And  that  the  last  weekly  edition  of  one  of  the  best  and  most  inflni 
tiaJ  of  pur  own  papers — and  perhaps  the  one  of  altogether  the  lafff 
circulation — comes  to  us  with  nearly  if  not  quite  one  hundred  dlstilii 
and  separate  items  of  intelligence,  cottcenun^  s\waV™o  w-d  fat^ 
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dents,  miiriiere,  thefts,  robbery,  suicide,  rape,  lynchin^^ 
counted  ninety-five  ot'fhese,  and  fee!  eiire  tliat  a  little  more  uare  and  tig 
would  liave  diseovered  tlic  whole  hundred,  if  not  more.  They  1 
such  attractive  and  sensational  t.itleR  as  the  following:  "Miirdore 
Wrath,"  "Arrested  for  Outrage,"  "Bold  Attempt  at  Rubbery,"  "lU 
der  Will  Out,"  "Narrow  Eaeape  fmin  Lynchiiifi,"  ''Smo'the  ' 
Death.'"  "Drowned  while  Dnink,"  "Jealous  Hnsliaiid,"'  "QnintEii 
Suicide."  "Killed  by  a  Mob,"  "Family  Feud,"  "Ne>:ro  Lyociiw 
"Gnilty  Ilii&band,"  "Shot  by  a  Cra/.y  Man,"  "A  Sunday  Prize  Fifr^ 
etc..  etc.  The  space  aociipied  by  this  valuable  accumulation  of  kiiol" 
edge  was  over  iKi^  inches,  or  more  than  eight  feet,  in  small  nonpaid 
type!  What  a  precious  budget  ot  news  this  is,  to  be  opened  out  e  _' 
week  ill  the  year,  in  the  quiet  and  retirement  of  the  household,  for  C 
edification  of  our  wives  and  children.  Coming  at  the  close  oft 
Week,  to  most  readers  it  is  all  fresh  and  racy  for  the  leisnre  and  unS 
copied  hours  of  Sunday,  and  specially  aerpiceahle  and  walcome  q 
thoso  wlio  are  too  busy  or  too  indolent  to  go  to  church. 

I  am  not  now  eelectiug  this  one  paper  for  any  special  oriticisiffj 
this  regard.  It  is  but  a  type  and  rejiresci native  of  tlie  majority  of^ 
be&t  newspapers  we  have,  and  better  in  many  reS]iocts  than  multittlW 
of  others.  I  simply  use  it  to  point  out  and  illnstrate  an  increasing. 
perpctUiil  infinence  for  evil,  to  which  the  soft,  and  tender  natures  of  tlirf 
young  [ihmt  arc  esposed,  which  we  are  striving  to  train  for  virtue, 
honor  and  nobility.  This  array  and  parade  of  crime,  this  publicity  and 
repetition  of  all  its  details,  this  tricking  and  dressing  it  up  to  catch  the 
eye  and  absorb  tlie  attention  of  the  young,  the  weak  and  silly,  is  a  pea- 
I  tilential  evil — an  offonco  against  good  taste  and  good  m-irala. 

Consider  n  moment  what  wo  have  recently  borne  in  tills  way.  Aside 

ftfrom  the  daily  budget  of  telegraphic  and  local  liorrors— the  crimes  and 

^Wtd'essioiig  of  courtesans  aud  their  accomplices — one  conspicuous  crim- 

^Rid  Maimed  and  receivei!  a  larger  share  of  the  attention  of  the  whole 

•  of  a  country  of  fifty  millions  of  people  for  nearly  twelve  montfia. 

to^ayings  and  doings  of  a  weak  egotist,  a  felon  and  a  fraud,  became 

JCmontlie  the  staple  and  leading  topic  witii  most  of  the   newspapers 

jWUie  land.     I  verily  believe  that  if  the  wretched  Guitean  and  all  his 

.  Biigings  had  lieen  locked  up  in   an   inner  dungeon,  away   from  the 

Ij^taud  reacii  of  every  newspaper  reporter  of  Washington  City,  we 

'L-bsve   been    saved   a  liumiliating   and    demoralizing  history. 

li  this,  liowever,  we  had  another  favorite  topic — the  dolecta- 

^^^jo!  the  "Jamea  brothers,"  a  family  of  scoundrels  and  high- 

PH^wFioee  exploits,  public  and  private,  with  the  history  of  wives 

1  chilaren.  ricldy  "writttn  up,"  served  the  newspapers  for  several 

ll'tiiiiiia.     It  is  not  very  long  since  a  quack,  called    Dr.  Tanner,  j^ot 

"ii'iself  written  into  notoriety  by  the  ntjwapa\ieirf.',  M\i  ^ut  ^wrtN  ^^^^^ 

*■* i  w  telegraphic  dispatches  were  bnrdened  -w'rt^i  ^'^"  Vv..^«, 


of  the  doings  of  this  RharhitMn  strivirifj  to  make  a  fjain  of  erednlity  of 
tlie  publit!  tliriiiifih  the  willinj;  lijjoiiuj'  uf  the  newsimpers.  Tlte  cata- 
logue of  this  Bort  -4'  thing  might  be  ahnost  indetinitely  extended. 

One  charge  against  tlie  pross  it^thut  in  tliede  tind  enuh  tike  wayg  it  19 
denioi'alizing  ihe  taste  of  the  young,  familinrizing  llitiiu  with  tlie  his- 
tory of  vice,  diaaipating  their  charaoterB,  and  leading  thetn  on  to  tile 
verge  of  moral  descent  and  downfall.  We  are  told  in  answer  that  it 
only  give?  what  tlitTe  is  a  demand  for — a  eorry  answer,  if  it  were  trne. 
80  might  a  man  joptity  the  must,  criminal  oondnct.  Doahtless  there 
is  a  doiiiaiid  fortliis  sort  of  thing  by  many;  bnt  when  these  are  all  ad- 
mitted, there  is  left  still  a  large  number  of  the  moat  intelligent  read- 
er and  of  the  best  citizens,  whose  patronage  the  newspapers  cannot 
very  well  spare,  who  demand  no  such  thing,  and  to  whom  it  bring* 
oiilyannoyarife  and  iliagiist. 

They  ask  no  emmis^ary  iif  the  press  to  ransack  every  quarter  an»i 
comer  of  the  land  in  search  of  crime,  and  to  spread  out  all  its  horror 
and  ahamefnl  detail,  to  give  epico  and  relish  to  their  moi'ning  navre- 
paper;  and  I  have  lieard  such  say,  that  thej  regarded  iniicb  i  if  the  mafr 
ter  served  np  by  mir  current  newspapers,  as  an  offence  to  the  intelJi- 
gence  of  the  people,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  civilization  of  the  ago.    " 

If  you  ask  wtiac  have  teachers  aud  schools  to  do  with  this  matter,  I 
answer  that  they  should  tirst  recognize  this  danger,  and  then  striveW 
protect  their  piiiiili  from  it,  by  the  inculcation  of  a  pure  and  elevated, 
taste,  by  principles  of  truth,  purity  and  justice,  by  a  love  of  books  th»t 
are  elevated  in  tone,  sweet  and  v;liole»onie  in  their  inllnence.  specially 
by  the  teachings  of  oiir  holy  religitin,  and  by  the  living  conviction  ihrt 
their  immortal,  everlasting  characters  are  being  moulded  and  made  h^' 
the  scenes  and  eurrou(idinga  of  daily  life. 

Mins  Nellie  Powell,  of  Albany,  tlien  favored  the  audience  witii  * 
rendition  of  "Parrhasius  aud  the  Captive,"  in  which  Misa  Powell  iiy* 

fitayed  fine  elocutionary  powers,  and  which  was  well  received  hy  tb* 
arge  and  appreciative  audience. 

After  the  announcement  of  the  programme  foi'  the  next  day  th** 
Aasoci.  tion  adjourned. 


WEDJsESDAY,  AUGUST  23d. 

MOIiNTXG   8KSSI0M. 

The  Association   met  at   10  o'clock,  and  waa  opened   with   aeonf^J 
"Jeaus,  Lover  of  My  Soul," 
Prut'.  M,  Bailey,  of  the  State  University,  then  read  a  very  elabOTB 
and  schqlarly  paper  on,  "Ceotriyetal  Forces  and  Oravitationjl^fa] 
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was  attentive!}'  listened  to,  and  w;is  certainly  a  line  exposition  of  the 
subject  presented. 

Prof.  W.  J.  Stabler  then  rendered  a  very  ph^ann^j  solo,  '^  While  the 
Bays  are  Pas^sinfr  B3^" 

"  Science  in  School  "  was  next  presented  by  Mis-s  Christina  Mac- 
Connell,  of  Portland  Ilio;h  School.  IIerpa]>er  was  re])lete  with  beau- 
tiful tlionghts  elef^antly  expressed  and  cniiiier-.tly  practical.  The  fol- 
lowini^  is  an  outline  of  her  pa])er  : 

Emerson  has  said:  "'It  is  but  little  we  ran  do  for  each  ether.  We  ac- 
company the  youth  with  synij^athy  and  nianitoid  old  .sayin^rs  of  the 
wi&e,  to  the  gate  of  the  arena;  but  it  is  f-ertain  that  not  by  strength 
of  ours,  or  bv  the  old  savini^s,  bur  onlv  nn  stroiiixth  of  his  own,  un- 
known  to  us,  or  any  he  must  stand  or  fall." 

That  is  true;  but  just  what  that  youth  is  when  he  reaches  the  gate 
of  the  world's  arena,  his  originality  and  inde]>endence  of  mind,  his 
love  of  truth  for  its  own  sake,  his  power  of  reiiecting,  and  of  forming 
correct  judgments,  will  depend  lai'gciy  upon  the  nature  of  the  road 
along  which  he  traveled  before  reacliing  the  gate.  The  macracosm 
outlines  and  shapes  the  microcosm — at  the  gate,  we  as  teachers,  must 
leave  him,  and  then  truly  from  his  innermost  self  must  come  his  utter- 
most strength.  In  tlie  tree  the  life-ucerm  slow!  V  but  surely  unfolds  in 
tile  dark  solitude  of  its  subterranean  cradle.  From  that  hidden  source 
come  cell,  fiber,  growtli,  vitality,  but  the  shape  of  its  trunk,  the  sym- 
etryof  its  branches,  the  tint  of  its  le;ives,  the  mellowness  of  its  fruit,  ' 
'Jepend  upon  the  running  brook,  tiie  shelteretl  vale,  the  barren  hillside, 
^tegun,  the  wind,  the  rain.  So  with  the  man,  though  indepeinlent 
a»d,  alone  from  the  hidden  recesses  of  the  inner  consttiousness, 
the  individual  unfolds,  develops  aeeor<lihg  to  a  hiw  of  its  being, 
yet  is  that  individual  shaped  and  intluenced  by  the  1  tws — uniform  and 
Bncliangeable — of  the  outside  world  L»v  whieh  it  is  surrounded.  What, 
tncL,  can  be  more  imperative  than  an  ac<piaintance  with  these  laws, 
and  their  visible  manifestations,  as  seen  in  the  living,  moving  world 
around  him — in  the  shell  the  coal,  the  crvstal  ^     The  ehild  must  not 

■ 

continue  to  be  astransicer  in  a  strantje  land. 

In  science  the  teacher  and  pupil  easily  lake  tlnnr  true  relative  posi- 
tion, the  teacher  guiding,  the  pupil  self  taught  using  his  own  eyes  and 
hands,  his  own  undei*standing,  forming  his  own  judgments,  and  reach- 
ing his  own  conclusions,  thus  producing  a  vigor  ot  mind  as  is  ])roduced 
vigor  of  bod  J,  by  self-exercise,     lie  must  not  only  learn,  but  investi- 
gate— discover — and  to  this  end  things,  facts,  are  the  best  aid,  the  best 
Lelp.     That  the  insect  lias  three  distinct  parts,  head,  thorax,  abdomen; 
that  the  legs  are  always  six,  the  wings  lour  in  number;  that  both  are 
Attached  to  the  thorax;  that  the  eyes  are  compound*  that  ii  Uve^vVv^*^ 
through  spiracles  opening  ou  the  abdomen,  can  aWb^  \vivw:\\^vi  \>>3  \\\^ 
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pupil  from  tlie  bnttei'-ily,  liouae-fly  or  dor-bug.  The  inetamorphoBis  of 
insects  will  bu  thoruiif^hly  iinderatood,  if  the  teacher  at  the  proper  eea- 
Bou  bring  to  ihe  class-ruom  the  living  caterpillar,  and  allows  the  pupik 
to  watcli  it  slowly  clia'ige  to  the  piipu  state,  and  then  after  wects  of 
invisible  develop inoi it  within  its  couoon  t-orne  forth  a  complete  huller- 
fly.  The  inetamorphosiaof  the  UMid  ar  frog  niaj  be  studied  by  pincinfr 
the  eggs  from  a  neighboring  pond  in  a  flask  tilled  with  water  from  the 
same,  and  notiue  the  cliange  from  egg  to  tad-pole,  from  tad-pole  to  toad 
or  frog. 

Is  the  spider  the  siipject  for  lesson!  send  Ihe  pupils  to  lanes  and 
hedge-rowa  to  Und  and  bring  to  class  the  spider's  nest.  In  a  short  time 
a  crawling  mass  of  yimns  spiders  wil!  appear —these  can  now  be  oare- 
fiiily  observed  and  sonieof  their  peuuJiaHtiesiiotodr  First  their ciiriutig 
method  of  throwing  from  the  nest  the  now  useless  egg  skins,  next  their- 
firet  attempt  at  web-spinning;  the  tine  lines  are  soon  seen  etretchingoiil. 
in  all  directions,  and  buing  fastened  by  the  baby  workman  to  evetj 
conceivable  place.  These  lorni  roadways  along  whiuii  the  whole  brood 
travel  to  reach  the  outer  world,  and  in  a.  iew  days  the  nest  is  entirely'. 
deserted. 

Two  full-grown  spiders  innst  now  he  captnred  ;  one  put  in  a  quietl 
place,  from  which  the  pupils,  with  pocket-lens,  can  watch  the  wf  avlofft 
and  completing  of  its  wonderful  web;  the  other  nicely  dissected, ifr 
month-parts,  eyes,  claws,  spiimerets  all  critically  examined.  Tlie  pi 
pil,  aniiod  with  pocket-lens,  knife,  pins,  box  lined  with  cork,  is  t'ttH. 
equipped  for  leisure  hours  and  holidays.  He  sees  Held,  forest,  oceftOi 
beach  with  a  new  interest ;  for  Science,  the  Prince  of  Fairiwa,  hi& 
waved  the  luagic  wand,  unlocked  the  secret-door  of  Natnre,  and,  bei- 
hold  t  "  Tongues  in  tiie  trees,  books  in  the  brooks,  sermons  iVi 
atones." 

In  physiology,  a  shank-bone  bronght  to  class,  skillfully  dissected] 
will  enable  the  pnpil  to  recognize  and  name  muscle,  tendon,  ligauiait 
cartilage,  pnnostenm,  connective  and  adipose  tissue,  construction  001 
eompoBJtion  of  bones,  and  gain  some  kjiowledge  of  joint-ruovemi  ' 
synovia  and  synovial  membrane. 

In  like  manner  tlie  larynx  teaches  bronchi,  air  vesii'les,  pulmoDi 
veins  and  arteries  from  dissected  Inngs. 

In  the  more  complex  organism  of  the  brain,  the  heart,  the  eyt, 
ironi  text-books   and   diaria  are  needed,  but  here,   as  elsewhere,  ibsj 
knowledge   comes  from  the  properly  prepared  skull,  dissected  heart' 
and  eye;  so  gills  can  be  best  taiiglit  from  the  head  of  a  fish,  the  eirflifj 
ulation  of  blood  from  the  foot  of  a  frog,  the  modificntions  in  the  ekA 
ton  of  a  bird  from  a  bird's  skeieton. 

In  chemistry,  here  emphatically  the  pupils  must  discover,  invesH^ 
^sCo  i-athcr  than  leani,  tlie  proper  apparatus  must  be  put  into  his  own 
hands,  he  inmt  perform  his  own  experiments,  make  his  own  invefitig*" 
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discoveries.  If  the  teacher  perform  all  the  'expenments, 
l^en  to  his  hand  the  cunning,  to  his  eye  the  training,  to  liis  mind  the 
KptiosiuD,  tlie  power,  to  his  pupils,  in  their  ijapacity  of  listeners,  of 
Bokers-on,  an  entertainment,  excitement,  ainiisonient. 

i  same  holds  true  in  botany,  geology,  physics,  and  even  in  aa- 
■onoiny.  The  heavens  is  the  beat  te\t-bo<ik;  each  puptl,  glass  in 
id,  like  another  Galiieo,  discovers  for  himself  the  Capernacean  Sys- 
Tir  him,  the  stately  Jupiter,  the  prince  of  planets,  with  hia  re- 
ing  miHins,  is  a  reality.  He  sees  Mertiiry,  Venus  and  Mars  cir- 
;  around  the  siiu,  and  with  wh»t.  untiring  zeal  cohBtellations  ai'e 
HJ,  tixed-stars  located  and  named,  duuhlo-stars  Searched  tor,  star- 

B  aiid  nebnliB  found. 

s  thedi&fipline  of  mind,  the  mental  activity,  theintelleclnal  vigor 

i  acquired  from  the  stuiiy  of  the  sciences,  must  be  aided   to  the 

i»  equally   important  knowledge  gained,  a  knowledge  of  things,  of 

_lB,   of  the  constancy,   the  univeraality   of  law;    a  knowledge  that 

itilies  ont  and  totichea  every  phase  of  everyday  life;  timt  takes  in  the 

piop,  the  mill,  the  work  bench,  tlie  home;  that  gives  skill  and  power 

">  meet  and  conquer  life's  dJIHcalties  and   earn  in  life's  workshop  the 

laily  bread;  tu  jnit  «  better  fresli  ihread.  perhaps  a  tliread  of  gtild, 

)  the  texture  of  that  endless  wub   woven  into  the  coaring  loom  or 

;  to  climb  day  by  day  each  narrow  round  of  life's  ladder,  and  with 

1  iipward  step  to  grasp  and  use  the  ever-widening  opportunities — 

'[»  objects  of  interest  outside  of  himself  are  amazingly  niiilti plied. 

!l)~e  great  past  is  revealed  to  him  in  rock  and  fossil,  and  turns  for  hirn 

ft  etony  leaves  of  strata.     The  present,  the  ever-living  present,  is  seen 

■  'i  unsealed  eyes,  and  to  the  future,  with  all  its  glorions  possibilities, 

line  awakened  gaze,  fearless  and  expectant,  ia  turned — a  world 

s  him   to  explore — and  from  ttie  distant  horizun   a  universe  sur- 

la  hiiii  whose  ever-widening  circles  sweep  on,  and  on  and  on,  far 

)d  his  ken,  into  tlie  incomprehensible,  the  unknowable. 

ence  is  free  to  all^none  arc  commanded  to   keep  silent  in  her 

iple.     All  may  search  for  trutii  uutrammeled,  and  tiiey  unto  whom 

oi  is  revealed,  must  speak — they  dare  not  keep  silent. 

_.     -he  8|wcial  committee  appointed  to  draft  resolutions  expressive  of 

l")e  sense  of  the  Association  on  needed  amendments  to  theachool  laws, 

I'^bmitted  a  report  which,  on  motion,  waa  laid  on  the  table, 

Association  then  adjourned  to  3  p.  m. 


AFTEKNOON  SESSION,  M 

Aefiociation  met  pnrsuant  to  adjournment. 

""'  Bit  pf  the  Committee  ou  Resolutiuna,  Vu^VtVeA  &\.  \u(i\v\\v\^^e%- 
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aion,  was,  l)y  vute,  taken   from  the  table;  nnil  after  a  lengthy  discns- 
sion,  waa,  U[)on  a  vote  being  taken  for  adc»pcioti,  lust. 

Prof.  Cimdon,  of  the  Ktato  Univereily,  wa&  then  called  for,  andepukft 
for  a  short  time  mi  ilie  iuterestirif^  tupiu  of  "  Tlic  Rights  of  EvtiJntion," 
or  "  The  Scieiiues  in  the  Coeniiion  Schools."  Tlie  Professor  made  (ha 
subject  the  more  inierestinfi;  by  his  lucid  and  entertainiTig  manner  of 
presenting  it,  and  sustained  tlie  reputation  whieh  he  already  hae  ason» 
of  Oreg{iii's  best  educatoi-s. 

Prnf.  Joseph  Emory,  of  State  AgriciiUnral  Cullege,  read  a  brief  but 
•  telling  address  on  "  ftelation  of  CounnLUi  Schools  to  Colleges.*'  Tb?- 
following  is  a  synopsis  of  his  address : 

There  has  at  times  existed  a  feeling  of  antagonism  between  tin 
two  great  cu-ordinHle  depHrtmentB  of  ednt-atiun. 

It  has  been  urged  timt  tiie  work  of  the  ddlege  and  Univeraity^j 
sectional  and  exclnsive;  their  benefits  euntined  to  the  few,  and  their 
spirit  opposed  to  the  genius  of  mir  demooratiu  form  of  governn 
and,  tlierefiire,  tlwy  uught  to  he  dismantled  and  tJieir  resennes  disti 
Tiled  among  tlie  Oommnn  Schools. 

On  the  otiier  hand,  we  find  some  of  tlie  friends  and  supporters  of  Oi 
Colleges  and  Universities  gravely  asking  the  question:  "'Has  not  o 
CoiTimon  Stdiool  system  largely  proved  a  failure?"  Arguing  that 
iiineh  of  the  woi'k  is  so  poorly  done,  that  it  would  have  iieen  better 
have  loft  it  undone. 

A  truue  to  atl  such  fault-finding.     Eaeb  of  these  departmeats  hi 
own  appropriate  work  to  perform.     There  are  no  clashing  of  inter 
and  it  ie  only  necessary  to  understand  the  true  relation  of  the  one 
the  othfr,  to  banish  forever  all  antagonisms  and  seizure  the  utmost  t" 
mony  and  gmid  cheer  among  all  those  who  are  laboriug  to  build  op: 
educational  interests  of  our  country. 

Looking  at  the  historical  develoi)n:ent  id'  education,  we  see  th 
/fiw  havegi^'eii  intellectual  guidance  and  impulse  to  the  many, 
long  period  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Paris,  Salamanca  and   Bologna 
the  only  centres  of  iuetmction  in  Europe.     These  antedated  and 
possible  the  vast  school  systems  which  are  acting  upon  the  massei 

But  for  Oxford  and  Cambridge  there  would  not  hare  been  \ 
that  system  of  schools  which  extends  the  benefits  of  a  liberal 
to  all  parts  of  England.     From  the  Royal  University  of 
issued  the  Gynmasia,  and  that  wonderful  system  of  popul&r 
which  have  done  so  much  for  the  Prussian  Empire. 

And  turning  to  the  history  of  edncatiun  in  our  own  land, 
that,  under  the  auspices  of  Yale  and  Harvard,  founded  at  au 
in  our  colonial  history,  sprung  up  the  mammon  school  syateni 
England;  and  this  has  developed  into  the  vast  sj-stom  of  pop 
cation,  e/ianning  the  continent  and  bringing  within  the  reach 
bleaaiiiga  of  a  Jiberal  education. 
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And  tlie  comtnoti   sclioul   system  owes  not  only  its  origin  to  f 
higher  institiitiuns  of  leaniiiif;,  but   the   very  life-blood  which  fl 
through  its  arteries  ami  veins,  giving  it  health,  vigor,  gruwth  and  e 
pan  si  on. 

Moaiitaina  supply  fertility  to  the  valleys;  rivers,  which  Btret^ 
through  continents,  hearing  upon  their  bosotiia  the  ciminierce  of  A  n 
tiou,  have  their  sonrces  aiuidst  the  perpetual  siiuws  that  ci'owti  th^ 
tiutiiniits. 

Sii  the  college  and  university  send  down  their  life-giving,  fertiliziM 
Vower  into  every  department  of  our  eomniMi  sehivol  system. 

Ilndonbtedly  the  tbrinativa  force  is  the  supreme  force  in  the  i 
ufiriind.     Hure  have  originated  those   mighty  tides   of    thought  thi 
arelitViTightiniHnity  up  out  of  the  darkness  and  deatii-damjis  of  i^ 
rxQue  and  error  into  the  pure  and  healthy  atmosphere  of  light  a 
trnth.     Here  Irnth  has  been  systematized  and  tormalated   into  the  » 
Kites  of  the  day. 

And  to  the  minds  trained  in  the  eollege  and  university  are 
"isinly  indebted  for  the  very  best  text-iiooks  used  in  our  com 
ehooa.  ao  that  we  are  largely  dependent  upon  these  higher  institu 
very  tools  we  are  using  in  building  up  and  perfecting  the 
Win  of  public  scliools. 
F  Again,  many  of  the  most  earnest  and  successful  workers  in 
MHinnon  Solioois  have  received  the  benefits  ot  c<illegiate  training. 

r  hand,  the  great  work  of  our  Common  Schools  is  to  codvm 
e  formulated  truths,  especiiilty  in  their  elementary  forms,  to  t 
Kb;  to  disseminate  the  benefits  of  education  throughout  the  enti 
»dy  politic.  We  instruct  the  millions,  while  the  College  and  l' 
JJiuveraity  instruct  the  thousands.  Then  onr  work  is  upon  miudaji 
■awning  into  being— minds  flexible  and  in  their  most  impreasi 
JHitioNf.  What  dignity  find  importance  does  this  give  to  the  i 
P^e  Common  Schools!  A  great  and  good  man  has  said:  "Tlie  scho 
TiOBBe  is  the  great  fountain  of  individual  and  national  character,  and 
sends  forth  aweet  or  bitter  waters  through  all  the  streams  of  material 
Jife,  It  must  be  in  the  hands  of  teachers  of  pure  or  impure  morals;  if 
the  latter,  Cataline  is  at  the  gates  of  Korae." 

May  we  as  teachers  be  united  in  thie  great  work;  bound  tojrether  by 
tlje  triple  chain  of  sympathy,  reciprocity  and  fraternity.  Our  aim  is 
one,  our  work  is  one.  Let  us,  as  teachers,  seek  to  elevate  and  dignify 
iinr  vfwation,  by  seeking  a  more  thorough  preparation  tor  our  work — 
bring  heart  and  brain  in  the  acquisition  of  truth,  so  that  we  may  be 
able  to  wisely  train  and  develop  the  minds  of  those  who  come  to  us  tor 
inali-uction. 
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"The  S<^ho.il  Temiliere'  GiieBts." 
plniisa  ^iveii  fier. 

ABBociiitioii  then  sdjnnriicd  lu  S  i-.  m.,  I'i 


liich  iiistly  merited  ttie  hearty  aji- 
c  losing 


EVENING   SESSION. 

Tlie  Association  <;(invoiie(J  St  8  p.  m.,  and  was  opened  with  muBJc 
under  direction  of  Prof  Stabler./ 

After  whieli,  Miss  A.  R.  Lnse  entertained  tlie  audience  with  an  ex- 
cellent rendition  of  "The  Bolls,"  and  in  rosponse  to  a  hearty  encore, 
recited  a  comic  selection,  in  the  recital  of  wliieli  she  fully  enstained 
her  reputntion  as  an  elociiiionist. 

Rev.  J.  A.  firay,  of  Portland,  then  delivered  an  able  address,  whieli 
clftimed  the  at^ontion  of  the  andiencefor  the  spac-e  of  an  honr 

At  the  condiisiiin  ot  his  address,  on  motion  of  Supt.  O.  F.  Paxton, 
B  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Mr.  Gray  for  hts  eloquent  and  instrnt- 
tive  address. 

Miss  Georgia  Carpenter,  of  Portland,  next  favored  the  audience 
with  a  recitation  excellently 'rendered  in  her  characteristic  manner. 

Snpt.  Powell  then  introduced  to  the  Association  and  audience,  Frof.; 
E.  B,  MfElroy,  State  Superintendent  elect,  of  Benton  county,  who,  ioi 
a  brief  address,  assured  tiie  people  of  his  intention  to  enter  his  ns  ' 
field  of  labor  ready  for  earnest  work. 

Mrs.  K.  Newcotnb,  of  Portland. read  an  excellent  essay  entitled,  "Eei 
iniscences  of  a  Teacher,"  and  conclnded  with  a  valedictory  which  wi 
received  with  prolonged  ap]>lause. 

Upon  request,  "The  Soldier's  Cliorns"  was  again  reudered  bytiBJ 
Salem  Glee  Clnb,  after  which  the  Association  adjourned. 
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POHTLARD  High  schooi., 

1883-1885. 
Completed  and  Occunied.  Sect.  9,  ISSS. 


Basement  Sfory. 
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SEVENTH  BIENNmi  REPORT 


"OF  THE 


SUPERIHTEHDEHT 


OF 


^PUBLIC+INSTRUCTIONp- 


OF  THE 


STATE  OF  OREGON,  ' 


PRESENTED    TO   THE 


EaRCxISIaATIVR     :^©©RMBIaT, 


REGULAR    SESSION 


1887. 


SALEM,  OREGON : 
W.  H.  BYARS,  STATE  PRINTER. 

18  86. 


DkPARTMKNT    of    Pl'HLIC    InS'ITJUC'ITON,  f 

Salkm,  jHiiuarv  1,  1887.  \ 
To  the  Ilonorahle,  the  Legislative  AssemMy  of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

Gentlemen:  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  School 
Law  of  Oregon,  set  forth  in  section  13,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit 
herewith  the  Seventh  Biennial  Report  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  for  the  term  ending  January  I,  1887. 

Respectfully, 

E.  B.  Mc^ELROY, 
Su[/t  Public  Instruction. 


biennij^l  report 


AND 


FOR 


J©S5-i8©6. 


REPORT   OF   SUPERINTENDENT   OF -PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION. 


REPORT. 


The  report  is  designed  to  embrace  the  following  outline  indicated 
in  section  13  of  the  School  Law  : 

1.  The  general  condition  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  State; 

2.  Amount  of  school  money  apportioned  among  the  several  coun- 
ties, and  the  sources  whence  such  moneys  are  raised; 

3.  Amounts  raised  by  county  and  district  taxes,  and  the  amounts 
paid  for  teachers'  salaries,  buildings,  furniture,  etc.; 

4.  The  series  of  text- books  authorized  by  the  State  Board; 

5.  Kiiles  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  government  of  the  Public  Schools; 

6.  Number  and  grade  of  schools  in  each  county; 

7.  Number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty  years; 
number  attending  public  schools;  number  attending  private  schools; 
number  not  attending  any  school  ; 

8.  Statistics  concerning  chartered  educational  institntiens  and 
institutions  under  the  patronage  of  the  State  ; 

9.  General  educational  information. 


Note. — A  number  of  wood-cuts  and  eng^vings  of  school  and  college  buildings,  in  this  State,  have 
been  secured  and  are  presented  in  this  report?.  These  have  been  kindly  furnished,  free  of  charge,  by  the 
following  gentlemen,  to  whom  grateful  acknowledgments  are  tendered  for  their  courtesy,  viz  :  L.  Sam- 
uels, Geo.  H.  Himes,  A.  G.  Walling,  of  Portland,  the  Directors  of  the  Portland  Public  Schools,  and  to 
Pres.  J.  W.  Johonson,  State  University,  and  Pres.  Van  Scoy,  Willamette  University. 


STATISTICAL  SUMMARIES 

FOR  THE  YEARS  1885-86. 


The  following   summaries  present   the   principal  itera»  deduced 
from  the  statistical  tables  furnished  in  this  report: 

1.     Whole  number  of  organized  districts  in  the  Siate  in  the 

year  1885 1,336 

Whole  number  of  organized  districts  in  the  State  in  the 

year  1886 ; 1,371 

Increase 35 

2.  No.  of  districts  reporting  during  the  year  1885 1,265 

"  "  "  "     1886 1,309 

Increase 44 

3.  Whole  number  of   persons  reported  between  4  and  20 

years,  1885 80,018 

Whole  number  of   persons  reported  between  4  and  20 

years,  1886 82,860 

Increase  during  the  year 2,842 

4.  No.  of  pupils  enrolled  in  1885 46,107 

''  "  -  1886 , 49,176 

Increase  during  the  year 3,069 

5.  Daily  average  attendance  during  1885 31,005 

1886 35,245 

Increase  during  the  year 4,240 

6.  No.  of  teachers  employed  in  public  schools    during  the 

year  1885 1,701 

No.   of  teachers  employed  in   public  schools  during  the 

year  1886 1,861 

Increase 160 

7.      Avenige  number  of  days  of  school  per  district,  1885 95 

*'  "  '^  "  '^         1886 101.5 

Increase 6.^ 
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8.  No.  of  school  houses  in  1885 1,291 

1886 1,375 

Increase 84 

9.  Total  value  of  school  property  in  1885 $1,160,433  14 

1886 1,239,998  00 

Increase , 79,564  86 

10..    Average  salary  paid  male  teachers  per  month,  1885. . .  .$48  22 

"         "         "         "         "         ^'  "       1886 46  20 

Decrease 2  02 

11.  Average  salary  paid   female    teachers    per    month    in 

1885 $36  96 

Average   salary    paid    female   teachers   per   mouth    in 

1886 \ 34.65 

Decrease 2  31 

12.  No.  of  months  private  schools  taught  in  1885 489 

"  '^  "  "  "         1886 484 

Decrease 5 

13.  No.  of  private  schools  taught  in  1885 142 

"  "  "         ."  1886 148 

Increase 6 

14.  Value  of  school  houses  and  school  sites,  1885  ....  $1,080,015  18 

"            "           "           ^'          "           1886 ....   1,144,384  00 
Increase 64,368  82 

15.  Value  of  school  furniture  in  1885 $73,371  51 

"  "  "  1886 84,657  00 

Increase 1,285  49 

16.  Value  of  school  apparatus  in  1885 $  7,046  45 

"  1886 10,957  00 

Increase 3,910  55 

17.  No.  of  male  teachers  employed  in  1885 743 

''  "  "  '^  1886 807 

Increase 64 

18.  No.  of  female  teachers  employed  in  1885 958 

«  "  '^  ^-  1886 1,054 

Increase 96 

19.  No.  of  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates  in  1885 1,205 

"  ^'  "  ^'  "  188G.. 1,419 

Increase 214 


• 
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No.  of  teachers  employed  holding  first  grade  certificates 

in  1885 1,050 

No.  of  teachers  employed  holding  first  grade  certificates 

in  1886 1,204 

Increase 154 

No.  of  teachers  employed  holding  second  grade  certificates 

in  1885 668 

No.  of  teachers  employed  holding  second  grade  certificates 

in  1886 677 

Increase 9 

No.  of  male  pupils  enrolled  in  private  schools  in  1885. .  .1,992 

'^  "       *     "  "  "  "  1886...  1,488 

Decrease 504 

No.  of  female  pupils  enrolled  in  private  schools  in  1885 .  .  .2,408 

''            '^            "           "          1886...  1,295 
Decrease 1,113 

No.  of  persons  of  school  age  (males)  not  attending  any 

public  school  in  1885 • • 13,356 

No.  of  persons  of  school  age  (males)  not  attending  any 

public  school  in  1886 8,868 

Decrease 4,488 

No.  of  persons  of  school  age  (females)  not  attending  any 

public  school  in  1885 12,212 

No.  of  persons  of  school  age  (females)  not  attending  any 

public  school  in  1886 7,652 

Decrease 4,560 

Total  number  of  persons  of   school  age  not   attending 

public  schools  in  1885 25,568 

*Total  number  of  persons  of  school  age  not  attending 

public  schools  in  1886 ....16,520 

Decrease 9,048 

No.  of  teachers  employed  in  private  schools  in  1885 ....       210 

''  "  1886 271 

Increase 61 

Average  salary  paid  County  Superintendents  in  1885.  .$399  00 

"  "  ''  "  "  "  1886 . .   390  00 

Decrease 9  00 


Non. — Several  counties  have  made  no  report  of  this  item  for  1886. 
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FINANCIAL  EXHIBITS— RECEIPTS. 

28.  Amt.  of  funds  in  hands  of  District  Clerks  at  be- 

ginning of  year  1885 $  59,726  65 

Amt.  of  funds  in  hands  of  District  Clerks  at  be- 
ginning of  year  1886 76,770  47 

Increase 17,043  82 

29.  Amt.  raised  by  District  Tax  in  1885 $141,124  38 

1886 131,580  08 

Decrease 9,544  38 

30.  Amt.  raised  by  fou^mill  county  tax  in  1885 $260,141  81 

1886 260,261  54 

Increase 119  73 

31.  Amt.  received  by  counties  from  State  School  Fund 

in  1885.  ,/. $59,046  75 

Amt.  received  by  counties  from  State  School  Fund 

in  1886 74,571  30 

Increase 1   15,524  55 

32.  Amt.  raised  by  rate  bills  during  1885 $16,389  76 

1886 13,680  80 

Decrease 2,708  96 

33.  Amt.  school  funds  received  from  all  other  sources 

during  1885 $  28,119  88 

Amt.  school  funds  received  from  all  other  sources 

during  1886 370,868  18 

Increase 347,748  30 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

34.  Amt.  paid  out  for  teachers'  salaries  during  1885.  .$342,186  37 

1886..  375,158  49 
Increase 32,972  12 

35.  Amt.    paid    out   for   repairs   on    school    houses   in 

1885 ] $19,603  75 

An)t.    paid    out   for   repairs   on    school   houses    in 

1886 12,066  73 

Decrease 7,537  02 

* 

36.  Amt.  paid  for  school  furnitivre  in  1885... $12,421  87 

"         ''         *'         "  ''        1886 8,979  38 

Decrease 3,442  49 
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Amt.  paid  out  for  incidentals  during  1885 $18,435  71 

^'              1886 11,531  33 

Decrease 6,904  38 

Amt.  paid  for  school  apparatus  in  1885 $3,004  72 

"           1886 1,853  62 

Decrease 1,151  10 

Amt.  paid  for  school  house  sites  in  1885.  .' $4,825  26 

1886 1,779  81 

Decrease 3,045  46 

Amt.  paid  for  school  houses  in  1885 $  75,175  45 

1886 124,469  73 

Increase 49,294  32 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Z.  F.  MOODr Governor. 

K.  P.  EARHAKT Secretary  of  State. 

E.  B.McELROY Snpt.  Public  Instruction. 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EXAMINATION. 


J.  W.  Johnson,  A.  M.,  of  State  University,  Eugene  City. 

W,  D.  Lyman,  A.  M.,  Paciiic  University,  F(»rest  Grove. 

T.  M.  Gatch,  Ph.  D.,  Wasco  Independent  Academy,  The  Dalles. 

J.  E.  Payton,  Ex-County  Sup't  Baker  County,  Baker  City. 

Thomas  Van  Scoy,  A.  M.,  AVillamette  University,  Salem. 

B.  J.  Hawthorn?:,  A.  M.,  State  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis. 

T.  H.  Crawford,  A.  M.,  City  Sup't  Public  Schools,  Portland. 

I.  W.  Pratt,  Principal  of  Harrison  Street  School,  Portland. 

J.  W.  Merritt,  Ex-Principal  Public  Schools,  Jacksonville. 

D.  V.  S.  Keid,  County  Sup't  Linn  County,  Albany. 

J.  B.  Horner,  A.  B.,  Principal  Public  Schools,  Roseburg. 

MEETINGS. 

Semi-annual  meetings  have  been  held  by  the  Board  as  required  by 
Sec.  16,  Title  2,  of  the  School  Laws. 

SPECIAL  MEETINGS. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Board  held  on  the  first 
Mondays  in  January  and  July  of  each  year,  eighty-six  special  meet- 
ings have  been  held  in  the  interest  of  educational  work  and  the  gen- 
eral management  and  discipline  of  public  schools  in  various  parts  of 
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the  State.  Many  questions  and  appeals  of  a  complex  nature  have 
been  referred  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the 
State  Board  of  Education  fur  decisions. 

The  settlement  of  these  appeals  has  rendered  necessary  an  investi- 
gation and  consideration   of   the  school   decisions    rendered  by  the 
courts  of  this  State,  as  well  as  an  examination  of  relative  decisions  by 
the  courts  in  other  States.     During  the  past  two  years,  decisions  have 
been  given  upon  the  following  questions  appealed  to  the  'Department 
of    Public  Instruction  for  adjustment:      Annual  enumeration;  ap- 
peals, right  of;  bond  of  District  Clerk,  proper  amount;  Boards  of 
Directors;  Clerks'  reports;  course  of  study;  certificates  essential;  care 
of  school  property;  county  institutes;  contracts  made   by  directors; 
directors'  visits;  directors'  duties;  directors,  school  orders;  directors, 
quorum;  demands  of  directors;  directors'   discretionary   authority; 
district  record   book,  how  kept;  dismissal  of  teachers;  division  of 
school  revenues;  discipline,  teachers'  power  to  punish,  etc.;  divided 
school  districts;  discretionary  acts   by  the  teacher;  County  Superin- 
tendent; examiners,  qualiiications  and  requirements;  expulsion,  sus- 
Bnsion  and  expulsion  of  teacher  or  pupil;  eligibility  to  office,  school 
irectors  and  Clerks;  examination  of  teachers;  tiling  teachers'  regis- 
ter; failure  of  directors  and   clerks    to   serve;    holidays;   injury  to 
school  houses;  joint  school  districts;  jurisdiction  of   County  Super- 
intendent; location  of  school   houses;  local  tuition  fees;  liability  of 
district  board;  license  to   teach,  grounds  for  refusal  of;  moral  in- 
struction; meetings  of  Board,  notice  of   to  be  given;  motion,  when 
made  to  dismiss,  is  overruled;  non-residents,  terms  of  admission   to 
schools;  notice  and  conduct  of  election;  power  to  sell  school  houses; 
pnpils,  school   age,  etc.;  principal's  power;  pay  of  county   board  of 
examiners;  pay  of  teachers;  privileges,  school,  etc.;  proceedings  in 
appeals,  regularity  of;  penalties  against  officers;  petitions,  teachers' 
^^id  patrons';  privileges  of  pnpils;  protest  against  patron  or  teacher, 
^ow  made;  penalties   for  violation  of  certain  provisions;  questions 
*or examination  of  teachers;  residence  of  pupils;  record  of  appeals; 
records  of  examination  by  County  Superintendents;  records  of  school 
districts;  residence,  of  pupil,  questions  of  doubt;  refractory  pupils; 
^p?irs  of  school  houses;  reports  of  teachers  and  Clerks;  resignation 
^f  School  Directors;  revocation  of  teacher's  certiticates;    rehearing, 
^onnty  Sup't  may  grant;  remanding  of  appeals;  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  Directors;  school  officers,  vacancies,  etc.;  school  houses,  sale 
of,  sites,  etc.;   salary  of  teachers;   school  funds,  disbursement  of; 
school  meetings;  special  meetings;  school  term;  school  visits,  County 
Snperintendeiits  and  Directors;    school    house    tax;  school  orders; 
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teachers' reports ;  teacliers' authority;  teacliers' examination;  turning 
over  school  property;  transfer  of  pupils;  teachers'  prerogatives;  tui- 
tion; collection  of;  teachers' certificates;  teachers' contracts;  teachers, 
employment  and  dismissal  of;  teachers,  power  as  to  discipline,  etc.; 
text  books,  adopted  series  must  be  used;  title  to  property  in  school 
corporation;  title  to  joint  school  house;  use  of  school  houses;  unruly 
pupils;  voters  at  school  meetings. 

As  an  index  of  the  growth  and  importance  of  this  work,  abstracts 
of  the  principal  decisions,  rendered  during  the  past  two  years,  are 
presented  in  this  chapter. 

The  assistance,  advice,  and  constant  co-operation  of  His  Excellency 
the  Governor,  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  have  materially  contributed 
to  the  performance  of  this  and  every  duty  of  the  department. 

MEETINGS    OF   THE    BOARD— TIMES    AND    PLACES  OF 

HOLDING     EXAMINATIONS. 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  of  the 
State  Board  of  Examination,  occur  on  the  lirst  Monday  of  January 
and  July  in  each  year,  at  the  capital  of  the  State. 

In  addition  to  these  stated  examinations  of   applicants  for  State 
and  Life  Diplomas,  and   State  Certificates,   the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  assisted  by  any  members  of  the  State  Board  of 
Examination,  whom  he  may  call  to  his  aid,  is  authorized  by  the  Board 
of  Education  to  hold  examinations,  with  questions  prepared  by  the 
Board  of  Examination,  at  any  time  and  place  he  may  deem  advisable. 
In  all  such  examinations  the  papers  of  all  persons  examined  must  be 
returned  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  the  State 
Board  for  determination  of  standing  and  final  action. 

EEQUIREMENTS    FOR   EXAMINATION. 

All  applicants  must  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral 
character  prior  to  examination.  If  the  applicant  is  personally  known 
to  the  Board,  no  other  testimony  will  be  required.  If  not,  personal 
endorsement  from  one  or  more  responsible  citizens  acquainted  with 
the  applicant  must  be  furnished.  Evidence  relative  to  the  length  of 
service  as  a  teacher  must  be  submitted  before  the  issuance  of  diplom*^ 
or  certificates.  The  following  schedules  of  examination  liave  been 
adopted : 
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SCHEDULE   I,   LIFE   DIPLOMA. 
Scale  of  100  Per  Cent. 

General  average  required,  90  per  cent.  Minimum  allowed  in  any 
branch,  75  per  cent. 

Orthography.  English  Grammar.  Composition. 

Book-Keeping.  Reading.  Physical  Geography. 

Rhetoric.  General  History.  Penmanship. 

United  States  History.    Pliysiology.  Natural    Philosophy. 
Descriptive  Geography.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Algebra. 

Constitution  of  U.  S.  Teaching.  Mental  Arithmetic. 

Plain  Geometry.  Written  Arithmetic.  School  Law,  Oregon. 

English  Literature. 

SCHEDULE   II,   STATE  DIPLOMA. 
Scale  of  100  Per  Cent. 

Examination  includes  all  branches  in  the  above  list.  General  av- 
erage required,  85  per  cent.  Minimum  allowed  in  any  branch,  70 
per  cent. 

SCHEDULE  III,  FIRST  GRADE  STATE  CERTIFICATE. 

Scale  of  100  Per  Cent. 

General  average  required,  85  per  cent.  Minimum  allowed  in  any 
l^ranch,  60  per  cent. 

Orthography.  Descriptive  Geography.  English  Grammar. 

Theory  and  Practice.     Physiology.  Reading. 

■Mental  Arithmetic.        Physical  Geography.       Oregon  School   Law. 
-^'gebra.  Penmanship,  Written  Arithmetic. 

United  States  History.  Composition.  Book-Keeping. 

SCHEDULE   IV,  SECOND   GRADE   CERTIFICATE. 

Scale  of  100  Per  Cent. 

Examination  embraces  all  branches  in  First  Grade  list.  General 
average  required,  75  per  cent.  Minimum  allowed  in  any  bratvcU^  SQ 
per  cent. 

3 
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Applicants  for  Life  DiplomaB  must  furnish  satisfactory  evidence 
that  they  have  taught,  witli  success,  not  less  than  six  years,  three  of 
which  have  been  in  this  State.  For  State  Diplomas,  applicants  are 
required  to  have  taught  four  years,  two  of  which  shall  have  been  in 
this  State.  For  First  Grade  State  Certificates,  applicants  must  have 
taught  one  year  successfully. 

If,  at  any  of  the  examinations  held  by  authority  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  it  shall  be  found  that  applicants  have  answered  the  re- 
quired per  cent,  of  the  questions  given  in  any  one  or  more  of  the 
branches  named  in  the  foregoing  schedules,  but  have  not  received  the 
requisite  per  cent,  in  a  sufficient  number  of  these  branches  to  entitle 
them  to  Life  Diplomas,  State  Diplomas,  First  or  Second  Grade  Cer- 
tificates, their  standing  shall  be  recorded,  and  at  any  future  time 
within  two  years  after  the  lirst  examination  for  Diplomas,  or  one  year 
for  First  Grade  State  Certificates,  they  may  re-apply  for  examination, 
receiving  credit  for  all  branches  in  which  they  have  already  passed, 
and  shall  be  required  to  pass  in  those  branches  only  in  which  they 
have  failed  previously. 

FEES. 

The  fees  charged  for  Diplomas  and  Certificates  are  as  follows: 
For  Life  Diploma,  $10.     For  State  Educational  Diploma,  $6.     For 
First  Grade  State  Certificate,  $4.     For  Second  Grade  State  Certifi- 
cate, 12.50. 

A  Life  Diploma  gives  authority  to  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  of 
the  public  schools  or  the  State  during  life.  A  State  Educational  Di- 
ploma for  the  period  of  six  years.  A  First  Grade  State  Certificate  for 
the  period  of  two  years.  And  a  Second  Grade  State  Certificate  for 
the  period  of  six  months. 

STATE  BOAED  OF  EXAMINERS. 

There  have  been  two  resignations  in  this  Board  since  the  last  re- 
port was  issued,  viz:  Hon.  J.  T.  Gregg,  of  Salem,  and  Prof.  Frank 
Kigler,  A.  M.,  now  of  the  Portland  Public  Schools.  These  gentle- 
men were  active  and  earnest  members  of  the  Board,  always  discharg- 
ing with  ability  and  promptness  the  duties  assigned  them.  Mr. 
Gregg,  having  entered  the  profession  of  law,  professional  duties  com- 
pelled his  resignation.  Prof.  Rigler  having  been  elected  Principal 
of  the  Walla  Walla  Public  Schools,  tendered  his  resignation.  Hon. 
D.  V.  S.  Keid,  County  Superintendent  of  Linn  County,  and  Prof.  J. 
B.  Horner,  A.  B.,  Principal  of  the  Roseburg  Public  Schools,  were 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancies. 


RULES  AND  REaULATIONS 

FOB  THE   GOVERNMENT  OP 

IN  oREaoi^. 


Made  in  pursuance  of  section  17,  subdivision  2,  of  the  Oregon 
School  Law,  which  reads  as  follows:  The  State  Board  shall  have 
power,  (2)  To  prescribe  a  series  of  rules  for  tht  government  of  Public 
Schools,  that  shall  secure  regularity  of  attendance,  prevent  truancy, 
secure  and  promote  the  real  interests  of  the  school.  Kevised  January 
3,  1881;  January  1,  1885. 


SUPERINTENDENT    OF    PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION. 

Rule  1.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  issue  to 
the  several  County  Superintendents,  in  time  for  the  public  examina- 
tion of  teachers  in  March.  June,  September  and  December  of  each 
year,  printed  lists  of  uniform  questions,  prepared  by  the  State  Board 
of  Examination,  for  use  at  those  examinations,  in  accordance  with  the 
rales  hereinafter  prescribed  for  the  government  of  County  Superin- 
tendents. 

APPEALS. 

Rule  2.  Any  person  aggrieved  by  any  decision  or  order  of  the 
District  Board  of  Directors,  in  any  matter  of  law  or  of  facts  (pertaining 
to  his  school  district),  may,  within  ten  days  after  the  rendition  of 
snch  decision,  or  the  making  of  such  order,  appeal  therefrom  to  the 
County  Superintendent  of  the  county. 

Kule  3.     The  basis  of  the  proceeding  shall  be  a  complaint, filed  by 
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the  party  aggrieved  with  the  County  Superintendent,  within  the  tiin 
for  taking  the  appeal. 

KuLE  4.  The  complaint  shall  set  forth  the  errors  complained  ( 
in  a  phiin  and  concise  manner. 

liuLE  5.  The  County  Superintendent  shall,  within  five  days  afti 
the  tiling  of  such  comphiint  in  his  office,  notify  the  Clerk  of  the  prop 
district,  in  writing,  of  the  taking  of  such  appeal,  and  the  latter  shs 
within  ten  days  after  being  thus  notified,  file  in  the  office  of  tl 
County  Superintendent  a  complete  transcript  of  the  record  and  pr 
ceedings  relating  to  the  decision  complained  of,  which  transcript  slw 
be  certified  to  be  correct  by  the  Clerk  of  the  district. 

liuLE  6.  After  the  filing  of  the  transcript  aforesaid,  in  his  offic 
the  County  Superintendent  shall  notify  in  writing  all  persons  » 
versely  interested  of  the  time  and  place  where  the  matter  of  appei 
will  be  heard  by  him. 

KuLE  7.  At  the  time  thus  fixed  for  the  hearing,  he  shall 
and  receive  testimony  for  either  party,  and  for  that  purpose  m 
minister  oaths  if  necessary;  and  he  shall  make  such  decision  as  ma; 
be  just  and  equitable,  which  shall  be  final,  unless  appealed  from  a 
provided  in  the  following  rule: 

KuLE  8.  An  appeal  may  be  taken  from  the  decision  of  the  coant) 
superintendent  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  tlrt 
same  manner  as  provided  for  taking  appeals  from  the  district  board 
to  the  County  Superintendent,  as  nearly  as  applicable,  except  thatb^ 
shall  give  twenty  days'  notice  of  the  appeal  to  the  County  Superin- 
tendent, and  the  like  notice  shall  be  given  the  adverse  party.  Atw 
the  decision,  when  made,  shall  be  final. 

This  right  of  appeal  shall  apply  to  all  cases,  except  as  hereinafW 
provided,  and  in  any  case  of  sufiicient  importance,  the  Su peri ntendeal 
of  Public  Instruction  may  bring  the  matter  before  the  State  Board  ol 
Education  for  determination. 

TEACHERS'  EXAMINATIONS. 

KuLE  9.  At  the  public  quarterly  examination  of  teachers  pro vide( 
by  law,  the  County  Superintendent  shall  use  the  uniform  question 
furnished  by  the  State  Superintendent,  and  the  signatures  of  a 
assistant  examiners  shall  appear  on  all  certificates  issued  at  th« 
examinations. 

Rule  10.  In  private  examinations,  the  County  Superintendei 
shall  not  use  the  same  questions  as  at  the  last  preceding  public  e 
amination,  but  questions  of  the  same  grade  and  number  shall  be  use 
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In  conducting  such  examinations,  the  Superintendent  shall  be  aided, 
if  practicable,  by  the  assistants  employed  at  the  last  public  examina- 
tion. 

EuLE  11.  Examination  of  teachers,  whether  public  or  private, 
shall  in  every  case  be  conducted,  as  far  as  possible,  in  writing;  and 
the  questions  and  answers,  endorsed  with  the  candidate's  name  and 
the  date  of  the  examinations,  shall  be  tiled  in  the  office  of  the  County 
Superintendent  and  kept  as  a  part  of  its  permanent  records. 

Efle  12.  Only  two  grades  of  certificates  can  be  issued  by  County 
Superintendents.  To  obtain  a  certificate  of  the  first  grade,  the  appli- 
cant must  answer  correctly  at  least  eighty  per  cent,  of  all  the  questions 
asked  him.  To  obtain  a  second  grade  certificate,  the  candidate  must 
answer  correctly  sixty  per  cent,  of  all  the  questions  asked.  Tso  first 
grade  certificate  shall  be  issued  to  any  applicant  who  falls  below  forty 
per  cent,  in  any  branch  of  study,  and  no  second  grade  certificate 
whatever  shall  be  issued  to  any  applicant  who  falls  below  forty  per 
cent,  in  any  two  branches  of  study. 

fiuLE  13.  County  Superintendents  must  require  all  applicants  for 
teachers'  certificates,  who  are  not  personally  known  to  them  to  be  of 
[  good  moral  character,  to  present  satisfactory  WTitten  testimonials  to 
thateifect  from  two  or  more  perscjus  of  respectable  standing.  Such 
testimonials  shall  be  filed  with  the  examination  papers,  and  shall  re- 
Jnain  permanently  in  the  office  of  the  Snperintendent. 

EcLE  14.  The  County  Superintendent  may  revoke  any  certificate 
obtained  by  fraud  or  misrepresentation  as  to  the  character  of  the 
applicant,  or  when  the  holder  has  been  guilty  of  gross  immorality 
snice  the  certificate  was  granted.  But  no  certificate  shall  be  revoked 
unless  the  holder  shall  have  been  duly  notified  of  the  charges  against 
"^'^j  and  shall  have  had  opportunity  to  defend  himself  against  them, 
J^<*f  unless  the  charges  shall  have  been  fully  proved;  Provided^  That 
H^  ^11  cases  where  personal  acknowledgment  of  guilt  is  made  by  the 
iiolder,  the  certificate  may  be  annulled  without  trial. 

^^LE  15.  The  action  of  the  County  Superintendent  in  revoking  a 
^^^tificate,  because  of  the  immoral  conduct  upon  the  part  of  the 
bolder,  is  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  County  Board  of  Examiners, 
sitting  for  that  purpose,  and  the  decision,  in  such  case,  when  reached, 
«hall  be  final. 

EuLE  16.  The  County  Superintendent  is  hereby  authorized  to 
^Uvene  the  County  Board  of  Examiners,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
appeals,  conducting  public  examinations,  or  for  the  consideration  of 
f'l  questions  that  may  advance  the  best  interests  .of  the  public  schools 
^n  his  county.     The  meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be  held  at  such  time 
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and  place  in  the  county  as  may  be  deemed  most  expedient  by  the 
County  Superintendent;  Provided^  That  the  public  quarterly  exam- 
inations shall  be  held  during  the  last  weeks  of  March,  June,  Septem- 
ber and  December  of*each  year,  as  provided  in  Section  25  of  the 
School  Law. 

Rule  17.  In  any  case  where  a  certificate  has  been  revoked,  as  set 
forth  in  Rule  14,  no  certificate  shall  be  granted  to  the  same  person 
in  thfe  same  county,  or  in  any  other  county  in  the  State,  within  three 
months  irom  date  of  revocation,  unless  the  decision  of  the.  County 
Superintendent,  in  revoking  the  certificate,  shall  have  been  duly  re- 
versed on  appeal  to  the  County  Board  of  Examiners. 

Rule  18.  In  every  instance  where  an  appeal  is  taken  from  the 
decision  ut  the  County  Superintendent,  the  appellant  shall  give  dne 
notice  (in  writing)  to  tije  County  Superintendent  of  his  intention  in 
the  premises,  similarly  and  withiii  the  same  time  as  specified  for 
School  District  appeals  in  Rule  2.  Within  ten  days  after  such  notice 
has  been  received,  the  County  Superintendent  shall  cause  the  County 
Board  of  Examiners  to  be  convened  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the 
appeal.  The  County  Superintendent  may  require  the  attendance  of 
the  appellant  and  all  important  witnesses,  in  case  the  same  is  deemed 
advisable  for  the  more  intelligent  and  equitable  examination  of  the 
appeal.  Copies  of  written  testimony,  aftidavits,  etc.,  pertaining  to  the 
examination  of  the  appeal,  shall  be  kept  on  file  in  the  office  of  the 
County  Superintendent. 

Rule  19.     In  case  an  applicant  for  a  certificate  believes  that  the 
County  Superintendent  has  done  him  an  injustice  upon  examination, 
he  shall  have  the  right  to  an  appeal  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.     In  case  the  applicant  intends  to  appeal  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  he  shall,  within  five  days  after  said  ex- 
amination, notify  the  County  Superintendent,  in  writing,  of  his  in- 
tention.    Within  ten  days  after  such  notice,  the  County  Superintend- 
ent shall  transmit  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  the 
notice  of  appeal,  and  the  questions  used  at  the  examination,  together 
with  the  candidate's  answers  thereto.     All  of  said  papers,  except  the 
notice  of  appeal,  must  be  returned  to  the  County  Superintendent  as 
soon  as  the  appeal  is  determined. 

Rule  20.  The  State  Superintendent  shall  have  the  right  to  grant 
certificates  only  upon  appeal  from  County  Superintendents,  and  then 
only  in  case  it  appears  that  the  County  Superintendent  has  done  the 
candidate  substantial  injustice  in  the  immediate  examination  and  if 
the  grade  awarded  by  him. 

Rule  21.     The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  conjnnt 
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tion  with  the  State  Board  of  Examiners,  (or  such  of  them  as  he  may 
call  to  his  assistance)  sliall  have  the  right  to  decide  all  appeals  from 
County  Superintendents  relative  to  examinations  set  forth  in  Rules  19 
and  20.  No  appeals  shall  be  heard  unless  notice  thereof  in  writing 
shall  have  been  first  given  to  the  County  Superintendent  by  the  per- 
son appealing,  within  ten  days  from  the  date  of  the  examination,  nor 
unless  a  copy  of  such  notice  shall  have  been  transmitted,  with  the 
papers  relating  to  the  case,  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 

KuLE  22.  In  no  case  shall  a  County  Superintendent  grant  a  cer- 
tificate CO  teach  without  first  examining  the  applicant  as  to  his  quali- 
fications in  the  manner  provided  by  law  and  by  these  rules,  except  that 
the  holder  of  a  valid  first  grade  county  certificate  in  any  county  in 
this  State,  niay,  within  the  time  for  which  the  same  was  issued,  upon 
presentation  thereoif  to  the  County  Superintendent  of  the  same  or  any 
other  county,  and  upon  payment  of  the  usual  fee,  have  another  cer- 
tificate of  the  same  grade  granted  to  him,  without  undergoing  any  ex- 
amination, at  the  discretion  of  the  County  Superintendent;  Provided^ 
Such  original  certificate  has  been  issued  in  accordance  with  Hule  4, 
and  shall  also  have  been  endorsed  by  the  assistant  examiners.  The 
renewal  must  be  endorsed  "Renewal"  on  its  face,  with  the  original 
standing,  endorsements,  etc.,  on  the  back;  Provided^  That  no  second 
grade  certificate  shall  ever  be  renewed  and  first  grade  certificates  shall 
nut  be  renewed  more  than  once. 

TEACHERS. 

Rule  23.     The  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State   may 

dismiss  all  pupils  under  eight  years  of  age,  after  a  four  hours' session 

each  day,  or,  where  that  is  not  practicable,  may  allow  to  pupils  of  that 

age  recesses  of  such  length  that  the  actual  confinement  in  the  school 

room  shall  not  exceed  three  hours  and  a  half  per  day. 

Rule  24.  Teachers  shall  exercise  watchful  care  and  oversight  ovor 
the  conduct  and  habits  of  the  pupils,  not  only  during  school  hours, 
tut  also  at  the  recesses  and  intermissions,  and  while  going  to  and  re- 
turning from  school. 

KuLE  25.  It  is  expected  that  a  strict  and  wholesome  discipline 
^ill  be  constantly  maintained  in  all  public  schools;  but  teachers  are 
cautioned,  against  displays  of  ill  temper  and  undue  sev^erity  in  the 
school  room. 

Rule  26.  In  any  case  of  misconduct  or  insubordination,  when  the 
teacher  deems  it  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  school,  he  may  sus- 
pend a  pupil,  and  shall  immediately  notify  the  directors  of  the  dis- 
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trirt  thereof.  The  Directors  shall  forthwith  meet  and  consider  the 
matter,  and  if  they  approve  the  action  of  the  teacher  and  think  the 
case  calls  for  further  punishment,  they  may  expel  the  pupil  from  the 
school. 

Rule  27.  Teachers  in  the  public  schools  shall  to  the  utmost  of 
their  ability,  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  tlieir  pupils  correct  principles 
of  morality,  and  a  proper  regard  for  the  laws  of  society  and  for  the 
government  under  which  they  live;  but  no  sectarian  or  partisan  in- 
struction shall  be  given  in  the  schools. 

Kule  28.  Every  public  school  teacher  shall  give  vigilant  atten- 
tion to  the  temperature  and  ventilation  of  the  school  room,  and  shall 
see  that  the  doors  and  window^s  are  open  at  each  intermission,  for  the 
purpose  of  changing  the  atmosphere  of  the  room.  He  shall  require 
his  pupils  to  take  proper  exercise,  and  shall  encourage  healthful  play 
at  recesses,  but  he  shall  strictly  prohibit  all  dangerous  and  immoral 
games  and  amusements. 

llrLE  29.  Teachers  shall  have  the  right,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty, 
within  reasonable  limits,  to  direct  and  control  the  studies  of  their 
pupils;  to  arrange  them  in  proper  classes,  and  to  decide,  subject  lo 
these  rules,  what  and  how  many  studies  each  shall  pursue. 

KuLE  30.     In  all  ordinary  ungraded  district  schools  in  the  State, 
where  there  are  pupils  of  the  proper  age  and  degree  of  advancement, 
classes  may  be  organized  and  kept  up  in  the  following  named  studies, 
to-wit:     First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Readers;  Or- 
thography, (embracing  Pronunciation  and  Word  Analysis,)  Penman- 
ship, Primary,  Elementary,  (Mental)  and  Practical  Arithmetic,  Ele- 
mentary and  Comprehensive  Geography,  Beginners'  and  AdvaiicedL 
Grammar,  United  States  History,  Beginners'  General  History,  Ele- 
mentary Natural  Science,  Gommon  School  Literature  and  Oitizerk  - 
ship,  Pliysiology  and  Hygiene  and  Vocal  Music. 

In  such  schools,  no  branches  additional  to  these  shall  be  taught  nK^~»- 
less  the  Directors  so  order  by  positive  vote;  and  in  no  case  sh»- *■ 
teachers  neglect  the  classes  pursuing  the  above  named  studies  in  ord^^^ 
to  make  room  for  any  additional  branches.  In  high  schools  and  oth^^' 
public  schools  of  advanced  grades,  the  following  named  studies,  t^:^" 
gether  with  such  others  as  the  Directors  may  prescribe,  may  betaiigt*  ^ 
in    addition    those   above    mentioned,   to-wit:     Algebra,  Geometrj^^ 
General  History  (a  Ivanced),  Composition,  Physiology  and  Hygien^t 
Natural  Philosophy,  (chemistry.  Botany,  Book-keeping  and  Scienc^ 
of  Government,  and  Vocal  Music.     Nothing  in  this  rule  shall  be  8<? 
constructed  as  to  prohibit  or  prevent  teachers  from  introducing  into     ^ 
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their  schools  snch  oral  instructions  aud  "object  lessons"  as  they  may 
deem  necessary  or  suitable. 

Rule  31.  Following  is  a  list  of  the  text-books  which  have  been 
adopted  for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State,  to-wit : 

Orthography, — Watson's  Independent  Series,  viz:  Child's  Youths' 
and  Complete  Spellers,  Pninouncing  Handbook — 3,000  words — Soule 
&  Campbell,  Swinton's  Model  Word  Hlanks,  and  Swinton's  New 
Voi-d  Analysis. 

BeadifK/, — The  Independent  Series,  consisting  of  the  Primary,  Sec- 
ond, Third,  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Headers. 

Penmanshij), — Spencerian  system  and  copy  books. 

Arithmetics, — ^rooks'  Series,  consisting  of  New  Primary  (Mental), 
^'ehientary  and  New  Written  Arithmetics. 

(feographj/. — Monteith's  Independent  Elementary  and  Monteith's 
■independent  Comprehensive  (both  Pacific  Coast  editions). 

^^ammar. — Sill's  Practical  Lessons  in  English. 
^isto7y., — Barnes'  Brief   History  of  United  States,  and  Barnes' 
l^niversal  History. 
^<^ien€e. — Monteith's  Popular  Science. 
-literature. — Westlake's  Common  School. 
Citizenship, — Young's  Government  Class  Book. 
.  ^ocal  Music, — Loo  mis'  Progressive  Series. 
-^  ^ysiology  and  Hygiene, — Steel's  Fourteen  AVeeks. 

FOR    ADVANCED    GRADES. 

^ithmetics, — Brooks'  Normal  Mental. 
'^^oinetry, — Brooks'  New  Normal. 
^^Qehra, — Brooks'  Elementary. 

^^'n.eral  ZTi^^^/^y.— (Advanced)  Barnes'  Universal  History. 
^JrV^ology  and  Ilygrene. — Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks. 
y^^tural  Philosophy. — Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks. 
Y^einistry, — Steele's  I^ourteen  Weeks. 
^^^k-keeping, — Lytes'. 

'^^tter  Writing, — Westlake's  How  to  Write  Letters. 
Ocal  Music, — Loomis'  Progressive  Series. 

L~7^trxE  32.  In  Primary  schools,  where  it  is  deemed  necessary  to 
^^^^  instruction  in  reading  of  easier  grade  than  the  First  Reader, 
Bi  ^^^  ^'^  a  suitable  primer  may  be  used  for  that  purpose.     E.  H. 

^er's  New  American  reading  charts  are  hereby  recommended. 
jj^"*^XJLE  33.     Every  teacher  in  the  public  schools  shall  prepare,  at  the 
S^^ning  of  each  term,  a  programme  of  daily  ex^tc\^^^  ^wfti  \<^^\\sw- 

4: 
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tions,  and  post  the  same  in  a  convenient  place  in  the  school-room  for 
the  benefit  of  the  school. 

Rule  34.  Every  teacher  in  the  public  schools  shall  be  provided 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  with  a  school  register,  in  which  he  shall 
carefully  note  the  attendance  and  standing  of  his  pupils.  At  the 
close  '^f  the  school,  the  teacher  shall  deposit  the  same  with  the  Clerk 
of  the  district,  who  shall  preserve  the  same  along  with  other  books 
and  papers  belonging  to  his  office,  for  inspection. 

KuLE  85.  At  the  close  of  every  term  of  school,  the  teacher  shnll 
thoroughly  examine  his  pupils  in  the  studies  of  the  term,  using  writ- 
ten questions  and  requiring  written  answers  whenever  practicable; 
and  the  standing  of  each  pupil  in  examination  shalj  be  noted  accu- 
rately upon  the  school  register. 

KuLE  36.  Teachers  are  authorized  to  require  excuses  from  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  pupils,  either  in  person  or  by  written  note,  in 
all  cases  of  absence  or  t.inliness,  or  dismissal  before  the  close  of 
school,  and  no  excuse  shall  he  deemed  valid  except  that  of  sickness  or 
necessary  employment.  The  teacher  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  suffici- 
ency of  excuses,  subject  to  an.  appeal  to  the  Directors. 

KuLE  37.  AVhenever  the  unexcused  absences  of  any  pupil  during 
any  term  shall  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  seven  days,  he  shall  be 
reported  to  the  Directors,  and  the  teacher  may  suspend  him  until  the 
opinion  of  the  Directors  can  be  taken.  For  this  purpose,  an  unex- 
cused absence  or  tardiness  i'or  a  half  day  or  less,  or  for  more  than 
one  hour,  at  any  one  tinje,  shall  be  deeujed  a  half  day's  absence;  and 
such  absence  or  tardiness  for  mure  than  half  a  day,  at  one  time,  shall 
be  reckoned  as  an  absence  for  a  whole  day. 

Rule  38.  The  names  of  all  those  pupils  of  the  public  schools  of 
this  State  who,  at  the  close  of  any  term,  shall  be  found  to  have  been 
neither  absent  nor  tardy  during  the  term,  and  who  have  maintained 
correct  deportment,  shall  be  inscribed  by  tlie  teacher  upon  suitable 
Rolls  of  Honor,  and  displayed  in  some  prominent  and  sale  place  in 
the  school  room. 

Rule  39.  The  teacher  of  every  public  school  shall,  at  the  close  of 
each  term,  make  out  and  transnjit  *:o  the  County  Superintendent  * 
written  report,  acci)i"ding  to  such  form  as  may  be  furnished  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  and  file  a  dnplicate  copy  of  the  same  with 
the  District  Clerk. 

Rule  40.  Teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  are  required 
to  attend  all  Teachers'  Institutes  held  under  authority  of  law  in  the 
counties  where  they  reside;  Provided,  They  shall  not  be  required  to 
attend  more  than  one  Institute  in  their  county  in  each  year.     For  non- 
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attendance  of  any  teacher  at  Institiies,  witliout  a  good  and  sufficient 
reason,  the  County  School  Superintendent  is  hereby  authorized  to 
lower  the  grade  of  his  or  her  certificate  or  revoke  the  same,  in  his 
disci-etion. 

It  is  earnestly  urged  upon  all  School  Directors  to  afford  their 
teachers  every  facility  for  attending  Institutes,  and  to  allow  them  a 
reasonable  time  for  such  attendance,  without  any  deduction  from  their 
wages,  and  without  requiring  thein  afterwards  to  make  up  the  time 
80  spent. 

Rule  41.  In  all  public  schools  in  this  State,  the  teachers  shall  re- 
quire of  their  pupils  regular  stated  exercise  in  composition  and  decla- 
Juation. 

Rule  42.  In  all  schools  where  there  are  primary  pupils,  it  is 
recommended  that  exercises  in  free  gymnastics  and  suitable  voice  and 
^^ireathiiig  exercise^'*  be  given  daily. 

PUPILS. 

• 

Rule  43.  No  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  retain  connection  with  any 
piiblic  school,  unless  provided  with  books,  slate  and  other  things  re- 
^'^iPed  to  be  used  in  the  classes  to  which  he  is  assigned;  but  no  pupil  - 
Snail  be  excluded  for  this  cause,  unless  the  teacher  shall  have  given 
one  Week's  previous  ru>tice  to  his  parents  or  guardians,  of  the  articlei 
^^ded.  Indigent  |)U[)iIs  may  besupplied  with  books,  etc.,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  district  if  the  Direct* us  so  order.. 

Rctle  44.     Fnpils  nilected  with  contagious  diseases  shall  not  be 
^"owed  to  remain  in  any  of  the  public  schools. 

■^^i.e  45.  Every  pupil  is  required  to  attend  school  punctually  and 
f^guljtriy.  to  conform  to  the  regulations  of  the  school,  and  to  obey 
promptly  all  the  directions  of  the  teacher;  to  observe  good  order  and 
P^^priety  of  deportment;  to  be  diligent  in  study,  respectful  to  teach- 
crs,  and  kind  and  obliging  to  school-mates;  to  refrain  entirely  from 
the  Use  of  profanity  and  vulgar  language,  and  to  be  clean  and  neat  in 
person  and  clothing. 

Rule  46.  Any  pupil  who  shall,  in  any  way  cut  or  otherwise  injure 
any  school  house,  or  injure  any  fences,  trees  or  out  buildings  belong- 
ing to  any  school,  or  shall  write  any  profane  or  obscene  language,  or 
make  any  obscene  pictures  on  the  school  premises,  shall  be  liable  to 
suspension,  expulsion  or  other  punishment,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  offense. 
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KuLE  47.  That  portion  of  these  Rules  and  Regnletions  pertain- 
ing to  the  duties  and  privileges  of  teachers  and  pupils  shall  be  read 
and  explained  by  the  teacher,  in  the  presence  or  the  school,  at  least 
once  a  month  during  the  term. 

Z.  F.  MOODY,  Governor. 

R.  P.  EARIIART,  Sec.  of  State, 

E.  V>.  Mi^ELROY,  Supt.  Pub.  Inst., 

State  Board  of  Education. 
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SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT  DECISIONS. 


ANNUAL  ENUMERATION. 

Eaeli  District  Clerk  is  required  to  euroU,  annually,  for  school  purposes,  all  persons 
mhia  <ligtrict  over  four  and  under  twenty  years  of  age.     [Oregon  School  Laws,  Sec.  54, 

V^O  This  annual  enumeration  should  include  all  youth  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
twenty  years  of  age,  who,  at  the  time  of  taking  such  enumeration,  actually  dwell  or  have 
their  liome  in  the  district,  whether  such  youth  constitue  a  part  of  the  family  of  their 
pareats  or  guardians,  or  arefifl  good  faith  and  for  a  continuance  of  time,  hired  to  labor 
pr service  in  a  family  actually  residing  in  such  district.  The  fact  that  a  youth  is  living 
"**^®sident  family  not  temporarily,  but  is  treated  and  regarded  as  a  part  of  such  family, 
°^^o  ^  such  youth  a  resident. 

\*)-  If,  howover,  a  youth  is  staying  temporarily  in  a  district  as  a  boarder  or  visitor 
a'^V*  member  of  a  ifamily  temporarily  in  the  district,  and  whose  actual  residence  is  in 

other  district,  such  youth  cannot  be  legally  enumerated .     But  the  temporary  residence 

,  *  ^fttnily  in  a  district,  if  such  family  have  at  the  time  no  other  residence,  does  not  ex- 

tio        the  children  actually  living  in  and  belonging  to  such  family  from  the  enumera- 

ij^     }'.     A.  youth  can  be  legally  enumerated  in  but  one  district,  and  that  is  the  district 

,^*^ich  he  actually  resides. 
sch     ^     ^^^  children  that  may  be  legally  included  in  the  annual  enumeration  of  any 
^*^1  district,  are  entitled  to  attend  the  school  in  such  district. 

APPEALS. 

p^y^j)      Appeals  may  be  taken  to  the  County  Superintendent  and  Superintendent  of 
/ij^  Instruction.     [Rules  2-8,  Rules  and  Regulations,  Or.  Sch.  Laws.] 
(t'^     The  right  of  appeal  is  not  limited  to  cases  of  personal  grievance. 
qq2/'  )     A  case  whose  sole  purpose  is   to  determine  the  validity  of  an  order  on   the 
^jj^^ty  treasury,  or  the  equity  of  a  claim,  should  not  be  appealed  to  the  County  Super- 
,^<ient;  the  courts  of  law  will  furnish  an  adequate  remedy. 
^  -^     In  case  arbitration  is  asked  no  appeal  will  lie.     [^  4,  Sec.  25,  Or.  Sch.  Laws.] 

ANNOTATIONS    AND    DEPARTMENT    DECISIONS. 

X  ^Ji^le  proper  aids  to  school  officers,  and  usually  sufficient,  in  almost  every  instance, 
•^^jvist  the  special  difficulties  for  which  they  were  given,  do  not  have  the  full  force  and 
A^tw^  of  legal  decisions  given  by  the  highest  legal  tribunals,  the  District  and  Supreme  Courts 
01  ttie  State. 

BOND    OP    DISTRICT    CLERK— PROPER    AMOUNT. 

^^•^    The  bond  of  a  Cierk  of  a  district  should  be  equal  in  amount  to  double  tk^ 
rw^S^*  of  money  which  will  come  into  his  hand  as  nearly  as  ca.\i\>ft  oa^et^aioi^^.   \^^^ 
^'  Sch.  L.,  p.  32,  edition  1882.] 
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(2.)  Bonds  shoulJ  bo  presented  iind  accepted  by  the  Bourd  of  Directors  within  a 
reasonable  time. 

(3.)  District  Directors  have  no  authority  to  rehmse  a  Clerk  frooi  his  liability  for  any 
portion  of  the  school  funds  belonging  to  the  district. 

(4.)  Th(^  Clerk's  books  and  accounts  an?  always  subject  to  inspection  by  the  Direc- 
tors, who  shall  at  least  once  each  year  make  a  thorough  examination  of  the  same.  This 
is  usually  done  at  the  annual  meeting  held  in  most  districts  the  first  Monday  in  March. 

(5.)  A  Clerk  who  is  his  own  successor  must  give  a  new  bond  for  the  term  to  which 
he  is  re-elected.  His  former  bondsmen  will  not  be  liable  for  defaults  committed  within 
the  term  for  which  he  is  re-elected.  Their  liability  ceased  with  the  expiration  of  his 
former  term  of  office. 

(6.)  In  case  the  Clerk  of  a  district  fails  to  give  a  bond,  his  office  may  be  declared 
vacant  by  the  Directors. 

(7.)  Should  a  District  Clerk  present  his  bond  after  the  time  preFcribed  for  tendering 
it,  and  should  such  bond  be  accepted,  it  will  hold  good. 

BOARDS   OF  DIRECTORS. 

(1.)  The  Board  should  be  sustained  in.  all  legitimate  and  reasonable  measures,  to 
maintain  order  and  discipline,  to  uphold  thn  rishtful  authority  of  the  teacher,  and  to 
prevent  or  suppress  insubordination  in  the  sclidol      [Or.  Sch.  Laws,  Sec.  37.  ^  5.] 

(2.)  In  determining  the  location  of  a  scbool-house  sit'^,  the  Board  should  consider 
the  following  :  Convenience  of  access,  eccniomy  of  expenditures,  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  children,  the  present  and  future  grading  and  classitication  of  the  pupils,  and,  io 
general,  the  best  accommodation  of  the  patrons  of  the  district,     f  Sec.  37,  ^  3. 

(3.)  If  the  Board  violate  the  law  or  abuse  the  discretionary  power,  conferred  by  the 
district  electors  in  selecting  a  school  site,  their  action  may  be  reversed  on  appeal. 

(4.)  The  action  of  the  Board  cannot  be  reversed  upon  the  allegations  of  appellant 
without  proof,  or  by  reason  of  failure  of  the  Board  to  make  defense. 

(5.)  The  Board  hav(>  authority  when,  and  upon  what  terms,  non-resident  pupils 
may  attend  the  schools  of  their  district.     [Sec.  37,  1[  4.] 

(6.)  A  rule  adopted  by  the  l^oard,  and  not  a  provision  of  the  law,  may  be  modified 
at  the  option  of  the  Board. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT'S  COUNSEL. 

The  Prosecuting  Attorney  is  the  legil  udviser  of  the  County  Superintendent  and   t,lie 
County  Board  of  Examiners. 

CLERKS'   REPORTS. 

The  Clerk  of  each  district  shall  make  a  report  to  the  County  Superintendent  on   or 
before  the  first  Monday  of  Mar(;h  in  each  year,  containing  a  statement  of  the  receipts  ^^. 
expenditures  of  the  district,  tbe  nu  u.)er  (;f  schov)ls  sustained,  the  length  of  time  stic 
schools  were  maintained,  the  enrollment  of  pupils.  th»'  average  monthly  enrollment  ^^  ^ 
average  daily  attendance,  the  number  of  teachc^rs  employed  and  their  salaries,  the  iH*'**' 
ber  of  school  houses  and  school  ro  )ms,  and  such  other  items  as  may  be  required.  _ 

Boards  of  Directors  and  Clerks  have  power  to  supply  themselves  with  all  blank  hoCf^' 
order  books  and  stationery  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  their  official  busiuesJ*,  ^'^ 
also  to  supply  teachers  with  registers  and  necessary  stationery. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


The  management  and  control  of  the  schools  is  conferred  by  law  upon  the  Directa*^' 
and  this  power  involves  the  right  to  prescribe  a  local  course  of  study,  and  make  nj^ 
and  regulations;  Provided,  Such  course  of  study  and  rules  do  not  conflict  in  pracii^ 
with  those  prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
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CERTIFICATE  ESSENTIAL. 

If  Directors  employ  or  permit  to  begin  teachiuo;  in  a  pnblic  school  any  person  who 
has  not  a  valid  certificate  as  required  by  law,  tho  Directors  will  be  liable  for  the  misap- 
plication of  any  school  revena«  pnid  to  siichuiilicetis-'d  person;  and  the  County  Super- 
intendent or  any  interested  citizen  may  bring  an  action  against  the  Directors  to  recover 
for  the  corporation  the  amount  so  misapplied.  A  verbal  contract  with  School  Directors 
to  teach  a  school  is  as  binding  as  a  written  contract. 

The  teacher  must  have  a  certificate  daring  the  whole  term  of  school.  He  is  not  au- 
thorized to  teach  a  single  day  beyond  the  period  named  in  his  certificate.  In  case  of 
the  temporary  absence  of  a  teacher,  from  sickness,  or  other  cause,  the  place  should  be 
supplied  with  some  person  duly  authorized  to  teach,  selected  by  the  Directors. 

Incase  a  person  is  employed  or  continued  as  a  teacher,  in  violation  of  law,  without  a 
certificate,  a  resident  of  tlie  district  may  sue  oat  a  writ  of  injunction  restraining  the  per- 
son from  teaching  and  the  district  from  paying. 

"A  valid  contract  for  teaching  a  public  school  cannot  be  made  by  the  Directors  with 
One  who,  at  the  time,  has  no  certificate  to  teach  in  the  county,  and  the  subsequent  pro- 
curement of  a  certificate  does  not  validate  the  contract."  [Butler  vs.  Haines,  79  Ind., 
575]  ''Aud  a  person  can  neither  recover  compensation  for  services  rendered  as  teacher, 
^or  damages  for  breach  of  contract  for  such  services,  unless  he  were  licensed  to  teach  as 
Prescribed  bv  the  statutes."  [Jackson  T'p  vs.  Farlow,  75  Ind.,  118;  also  Harrison  vs. 
Conrad,  26  id.,  337;  and  Putnam  vs.  Irvington.  69  id.,  80.] 

**The  fact  that  a  Trustee  has  no  funds,  is  no  defense  to  a  teacher's  claim  for  compen- 
?5j^on,  noran  excuse  for  refusing  to  allow  him  to  complete  his  term  of  employment." 
Ltiarmony  Tp.  vs.  Moore.  80  Ind.,  127]. 

,  **A.  teacher  of  a  common  school  is  entitled  to  compens?ition,  if  failure  to  actually  con- 

JJJict^  the  school  each  day  of  the  term  was  caused  by  the  act  or  omission  of  the  school  au- 

"Orities;  and  where  the  evidence  shows  that  a  strict  performance  by  the  teacher  of  the 

^'iditions  of  the  contract  has  been  prevented  or  waived  by  such  act  or  omission,  a  re- 

^very  cannot  be  defeated  by  such  failure."     [Charleston  T'p  vs.  Hay,  74  Ind.,  127.] 

CARE   OF   SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

"lie  teacher  should  be  required  to  exercise  due  c  ire  in  closing  the  school  house  and 

t>?    ^Qiwes,  and  making  them  as  secure  against  injury  as  })ossible  whenever  he  leaves 

He    premises,  but  he  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  damages  occurring  during  his  ab- 

^^^®  from  the  premises,  or  when  they  are  not  under  his  control,  as  wnen  occupied  by 

T    ^*  persons  with  the  Directors'  permission. 

**^  employing  teachers,  the  Directors  should  instruct  them  in  having  strict  care  of  all 

chool  property  under  their  charge.     T.^achers  can  do  much  in  this  matter  by  direct  su- 

??'^y>sion,  and  perhaps  more  by  the  inculcation  of  proper  sentiments  in  the  minds  of 

V-*ie  teacher  may  be  held  responsible  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  every  duty  properly- 

ttaebing  to  his  office,  including  the  exercise  of  due  diligence   in  the  oversight  and 

P^Servation  of  school  buildings,  grounds,  furniture,  apparatus  and  other  school  prop- 

y*  as  well  as  the  more  prominent  work  of  instruction  and  government.  Making  fires 
ana  sweeping  the  school  house  are  not  properly  a  part  of  the  teacher's  duties.  In  rural 
JjJ^^i'icts  teachers  frequently  perform  this  labor  as  a  matter  of  convenience  and  economy. 
Those  who   are  unwilling  to  perform   this  work,  or  who  expect  to  receive  pay  for  it, 

2,^^^  so  stipulate  with  the  Directors  before  entering  into  the  contract  to  teach. 

'^be  party  doing  damage  to  school  property  is  responsible  for  the  same.  The  teacher 
BUould  exercise  reasonable  care  to  protect  and  preserve  school  property. 

CONTRACTS   MADE   BY  DIRECTORS. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  make  contracts  for  the  erection  of  school 
lioases,  when  the  means  have  been  provided  by  the  electors. 
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DIRECTORS. 

The  selection  of  a  Director  should  be  a  matter  of  great  care.  He  receives  no  pay  for 
his  services,  and  should  therefore  be  one  whose  interest  in  the  cause  of  education  would 
lead  him  to  be  a  frequent  visitor  of  the  school,  and  whose  knowledge  of  the  wants  of 
the  school  room  is  such  that  he  will  see  that  it  is  provided  with  all  that  will  add  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  teacher  and  scholars. 

DIRECTORS'   VISITS. 

The  Directors  should  visit  and  inspect  their  school  from  time  to  time,  and  when  nec- 
essary, may  exclude  any  refractory  pupil  therefrom,  but  the  exclusion  of  any  pupil  from 
the  school  for  disorderly  conduct  shall  not.  extend  beyond  the  current  term,  and  may  be, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Directors,  for  a  shorter  period. 

DIRECTORS'   DUTIES. 

(1.)  Boards  of  Directors  have  entire  control  of  the  public  schools  of  their  district 
and  the  teachers  employed  therein.  The  Board  may  establish  such  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  government  of  teachers  and  pupils,  not  inconsistent  with  law,  as  the  interests  of 
the  school  require.  The  teacher  is  the  agent  of  the  Board,  and  the  rules  made  and  en- 
forced by  the  teacher  with  either  the  formal  or  tacit  consent  of  the  Board  are  in  effect 
the  rules  of  th^  Board.  It  is  the  diity  of  the  teacher,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board, 
to  determine  what  branches  shall  be  pursueil  by  each  pupil. 

(2.)  Without  special  mention  in  the  teacher's  contract,  it  is  understood  that  only  the 
common  branches  are  expected  to  be  taught. 

(3.)  It  is  competent  for  Boards  of  DiitM-tors  to  provide  by  rules  that  pupils  may  be 
suspended  from  the  schools  in  case  they  sh.i  1  Uo  absent  or  tardy  a  certain  number  of 
times  within  a  fixed  period,  except  for  siikiuss  oi  other  unavoiclahle  cause. 

DIRECTORS— SCHOOL  ORDERS. 

School  orders  issued  without  a  vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  otherwise  illegally 
issued,  although  they  may  be  signed  by  the  President  and  countersigned  by  the  Clerk, 
are  not  binding  on  the  district;  neither  can  they  acquire  validity  by  being  transferrer!  to 
third  parties.     If  illegal  when  issued,  they  are  illegal  forever.     19  Iowa,  198  and  248. 

DIRECTORS— QUORUM. 

Two  Directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Any  duty  imposed  upon  the  Board  as  i 
body  must  be  performed  at  a  regular  or  special  meeting,  and  must  be  made  a  matter  o 
record.  The  consent  of  the  Board  to  any  particular  measure,  obtained  of  individx*^ 
members  when  not  in  session,  is  not  the  act  of  the  Board,  and  is  not  binding  upon  tX> 
district.  If  a  contract  is  made  without  authority  from  the  Board,  the  individuals  m*^ 
ing  such  contract  are  personally  liable. 

DEMANDS   OF  DIRECTORS. 

(1.)  All  demands,  whether  by  contract  or  otherwise,  must  be  approved  by  the  Boft-^ 
of  Directors  when  in  session,  befor»»  an  order  can  be  drawn  on  the  district  treasury  f  ^ 
them,  and  no  officer  can  draw  an  order  on  tUe  treasury,  unless  he  is  authorized  to  do  ^ 
by  a  vote  of  the  Board,  at  a  regular  or  special  meeting.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  ^ 
examine  all  contracts  for  the  employment  of  teachers,  and  the  construction  of  schc^^ 
houses,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  and  to  see  that  stipulations  have  been  complied  wi^' 
before  they  authorize  the  paj-^ment  of  money  thereon. 

(2.)  The  Board  may  authorize  the  President  and  Clerk  to  draw  warrants  for  the  pa^' 
ment  of  teachers'  salaries  at  the  end  of  each  school  month,  upon  proper  evidence  th*' 
the  service  has  been  performed,  but  the  order  for  wages  for  the  last  month  should  no^ 
be  drawn  until  the  report  required  by  Sec.  59  (p  4)  is  tiled  in  the  office  of  the  District 
Clerk. 
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DUTIES  OF  DIRECTORS. 

The  rights  of  a  Board  of  Directors  to  formulate  local  rules  for  the  government  of  their 
school  being  questioned,  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction for  his  decision. 

POINTS   OF   APPEAL. 

(1.)     Can  District  Directors  make   and  adopt  local  rules  of  government  for  public 
schools  without  the  express  consent  of  the  district? 
(2.)     Can  Directors  prescribe  a  local  course  of  study? 

(3.)     Have  the  Directors  a  right  to  examine  the  pupils  during  school  visits? 
(4.)     What  are  the  duties  of  Directors  in  visiting  schools? 

INSTRUCTION   ON   APPEAL. 

RULES    AND   REGULATIONS. 

The  power  to  prescribe  local  rules  and  regulations  is  a  function  of  the  Board  of  D^ec- 
tors,  and  not  of  the  electors  when  assembled  at  a  district  meeting. 

POWER   AS   TO    COURSE    OF   STUDY. 

The  management  and  control  of  the  schools  being  vested  in  the  Directors,  this  power 
involves  the  right  to  prescribe  a  local  course  of  study  and  make  rules  and  regulations. 

AUTHORITY   TO    EXAMINE    PUPILS. 

The  law  makes  it  obligatory  that  the  Directors  employ  teachers  and  aid  them  in  the 
governmeut  of  the  school.  The  >iuthoritv  implies  the  right  to  examine  the  pupils,  and 
^take  temporary  charge  of  the  school  if  need  be. 

DISMISSAL   OF   TEACHERS. 
X  The  dissatisfaction  of  pupils  and  parents  is  not  always  sufi&cient  for  the  discharge  of  a 

DIRECTORS— SCHOOL   ORDERS. 

gl*-)     If  an  .order  is  drawn  for  the  illegal  payment  of  a  teacher,  the  remedy  of  the 

■°oard  is  a  writ  of  injunction. 

dii  ^  An  assistant  teach-er  who  has  not  a  legal  certificate  cannot  be  paid  an  order 
rawn  in  favor  of  another  teacher  who  had  a  certificate,  nor  can  any   uncertificated 

teacher  act  as  a  substitute. 

,  '**•)      Sec.  48,  Or.  Seh.  Laws,  expressly  provides  that  Boards  of  Directors  shall  not 

th^^  ^^^rrants  for  the  wages  of  teachers  who  have  not  obtained  legal  certificates  and  Inid 
e  satQe  before  the  Directors  for  their  inspection.  A  legal  certificate  must  cover  the 
-Ivf  ^^^^  of  the  teacher's  service;  and  must  specify  all  the  branches  taught,  and  can 
eitner  directly  nor  indirectly  be  made  to  legalize  another  teacher's  services. 

DIRECTORS'  DISCRETIONARY  AUTHORITY. 

^  '•    The  acts  of  the  Board  are  presumed  to  be  regular,  legal  and  just,  and  should  be 
i       amrmed  ^^  appeal,  unless  proof  is  brought  to  show  the  contrary.     [Sec.  39,  Or.  Sch. 

i  \rf'    The  Board  should  be  sustained  when  there  is  a  reasonable  degree  of  doubt  as  to 

V      ^It^®  Propriety  of  interfering  with  their  action. 

DISTRICT  RECORD  BOOK,  HOW  KEPT.  ETC. 

(!•)    It  is  essential  that  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  and  district  meet- 
ings sbonld  be  properly  kept.    Every  transaction  should  be  carefully'  noted,  and  the 
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proceedings  should  be  read  and  approved.  The  registry  of  orders  is  also  an  important 
matter.     Every  order  drawn  should  be  promptly  registered. 

(2.)  The  Clerk  is  the  custodian  of  the  order  book.  He  makes  the  orders  which  the 
President  afterwards  signs. 

(3.)  Public  records  are  public  property,  and  they  are  open  to  inspection  at  any  time 
by  any  citizen.  No  public  officer  can  refuse  examination  of  the  records;  but  he  is  their 
custodian,  and  being  charged  with  their  safe-keeping,  he  must  keep  them  in  his  posses- 
sion. 

(4. )  **The  failure  of  the  Secretary  to  record  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Board,  and  of 
the  district  meeting  in  separate  books,  kept  for  that  purpose,  will  not  render  the  pro- 
ceedings void."     [Uiggins  vs.  Roed  etal.,  8  Iowa,  298.] 

(5.)  All  proceedings  connected  with  the  organization  of  the  district  should  be  re- 
corded by  the  Secretary  in  the  records  of  the  district,  so  that  the  facts  concerning  its 
formation  and  organization  maj  be  readily  obtained,  in  case  the  validity  of  the  proceed- 
ing should  ev^r  be  questioned. 

DISMISSAL  OF  TEACHERS. 

y.)  Doards  of  Directors  can  dismiss  teachers  only  for  good  cause  shown.  In  case 
the  Board  pass  an  order  to  dismiss,  the  material  reason  therefor  should  be  spread  upon 
the  record;  for,  while  in  case  of  contest  these  reasons  would  not  be  conclusive  against 
the  teacher,  the  Board  would  bo  estopped  from  presenting  other  reasons  than  those 
named  in  the  record.     Deville  vs.  School  Directors,  36  111.,  71. 

(2.)  When  a  teacher  is  unjustly  dismissed,  an  appeal  may  be  taken  from  the  action 
of  the  Board  in  dismissing  hira,  but  a  suit  at  law  must  be  brought,  if  he  seeks  to  recover 
his  pay  upon  the  contract.     The  teacher  can  be  paid  only  to  the  date  of  legal  dismissal. 

(3.)  In  the  trial  of  a  teacher,  when  it  is  sought  to  dismiss  him,  the  Board  may  not 
prevent  the  teacher  from  making  a  full  defense,  and  the  teacher  may  appear  by  attorney, 
or  otherwise,  as-he  chooses. 

(4.)  A  teacher  employed  for  a  definite  time  may  be  discharged  for  imcompeteucy; 
but  if  he  is  competent,  and  is  in  all  things  fulfilling  his  contract,  he  cannot  be  without 
his  consent.  [Crawfordsville  vs.  Hays,  42  Ind.,  200.]  But  when  the  teacher  is  improp- 
erly discharged,  the  school  corporation,  and  not  the  Directors  personally,  is  liable. 
[Morrison  vs.  McFarland,  51  Ind.,  206.] 

FILING  REGISTER. 

The  Clerk  of  the  distiict  should  refu^^e  to  pay  an  order  signed  for  the  last  month  of  the 
teacher's  wages  until  the  rt*gister  is  filed  in  his  office  as  required,  t^i**  Sch.  Laws,  p. 
16,  title  5,  sec.  59,  ^4.]  Without  this  register  he  cannot  make  the  report  required  by 
sec.  54,  ^\  5. 

HOLIDAYS. 

{1.)  The  following  are  leg.d  holidays  in  this  State,  viz:  Every  Sunday,  the  first  day 
of  January,  the  twenty-second  day  of  February,  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  the  fourth  day 
of  July,  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December,  and  every  day  on  which  an  election  is  held 
throughout  the  State,  and  every  day  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
or  by  the  Governor  of  this  State,  for  a  public  fast,  thanksgiving  or  holiday.  [General 
Laws  of  Oregon,  session  1885,  p.  49.] 

(2.)     Employes  in  almost  all  kinds  of  business  are  excused  from  labor  on  those  day 
and  allowed  their  wages.     It  would  surely  be  very  unreasonable  to  make  the  teacher  an 
exception  to  this  general  rule. 

(3.)  There  is  no  provision  of  law  giving  teachers  time  to  visit  other  schools.  Boardii 
of  Directors  may,  however,  grant  holidays  for  that  purpose. 

(4.)     A  legal  contracjt  requires  twenty  days  of  actual  service  for  a  month. 

(5.)     It  is  held  in  Michigan  that  "school  management  should  always  conform  to  tho 
decent  usages  which  recognize  the  propriety  of  omitting  to  hold  exercises  on  recogni 
holidays.     All  contracts  for  teaching  during  periods  mentioned  must  be  construed  o 
necessity  as  subject  to  such  days,  and  there  can  be  no  penalty  laid  upon  such  obserV' 
ances,  in  the  way  of  forfeitures  or^eduction  of  wages."    [39  Mich.,  484.] 
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(6.)  Teachers  have  no  right,  without  express  permission  from  the  Board  of  Directors! 
to  make  up  lost  time  by  teaching?  on  Saturday  or  on  a  holiday.  The  custom  is  so  wel 
cstablisbed  of  keeping  the  schools  in  session  tho  five  working  days  of  each  weeh,  exchi- 
sive  of  Saturday,  and  of  dismissing  on  the  holidays  named,  that  to  change  this  custom 
"Would  manifestly  require  action  by  the  Board.  As  the  law  does  not  prescribe  the  days 
oUhe  week  to  be  taught,  the  Board  may  authorize  the  inteVmission  of  school  on  Monday 
or  any  other  day  most  convenient  to  the  p.itrons.  In  a  few  districts  in  same  parts  of  the 
State,  during  the  winter  term,  school  is  held  on  Saturday  instead  of  Monday,  as  a  matter 
of  convenience  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  district. 

INJUEY  TO   SCHOOL   HOUSES. 

If  any  person  wilfully  write,  make  marks  or  draw  characters  on  the  walls  or  anv  other 
part  of  any  school  house,  church,  college,  academy  or  other  public  building,  or  wilfully 
i**jnre  or  deface  the  same,  or  any  wall  or  fence  enclosing  the  same,  he  is  amenable  to  the* 
common  law  and  penalty. 

LOCATION   OF  SCHOOL    HOUSES. 

The  power  to  locate  sites  for  school  houses  is  vested  in  the  Board  of  Directors,  by 
'^vtne  of  authority  received  from  the  district  electors.  This  authority  should  be  exer- 
<5iRed  with  great  care  and  without  prejudice,  and  the  wishes  of  the  people  for  whom  the 
«oi38e  is  designated,  should  be  consulted  as  far  as  practicable,  taking  into  account  the 
Prospective  as  well  as  the  j)resent  convenience  of  the  people  of  the  district.  A  site  near 
tile  center  of  the  district  should  be  chosen,  unless  controlling  circumstances  indicate  a 
different  selection. 

MORAL  INSTRUCTION. 

(1.)  "While  moral  instruction  should  be  piven  in  every  school,  neither  this  section 
^OTthe  spirit  of  our  constitution  and  laws  will  permit  a  teacher  or  Board  of  Directors  to 
enforce  regulation  in  regard  to  religious  exercises,  which  will  wound  the  conscience  of 
^^y,  and  no  scholar  can  be  required  to  confoim  to  any  particular  mode  of  worship.  Our 
Common  schools  are  maintained  at  public  expense,  and  the  law  contemplates  that  they 
®ball  be  equally  free  to  {persons  of  every  faith  A  very  suitable  devotional  exercise  con- 
sists in  reading  a  portion  of  Scripture  without  note  or  comnieut,  and  the  repetition  of 
^lie  Lord's  Praj^er,  when  demanded  by  the  school  authorities  and  patrons. 

(2.)  The  diversion  of  the  school  fund  in  any  form  or  to  any  extent  for  the  support  of 
®®ctarian  or  private  schools  is  inadmissable,  and  clearlv  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of 
^^e  law. 

POWER   TO   SELL   SCHOOL   HOUSES. 

.  School  hon»es  cannot  be  sold  without  a  previous  vote  of  the  electors,  but  their  action 
**^  Toting  a  tax  for  the  erection  of  a  new  scliool  house  on  the  old  site,  gives  the  Board 
^^thority  to  remove  or. dispose  of  the  old  house. 

PUPILS— SCHOOL  AGE,  ETC. 

All  the  youth  of  the  State,  from  four  to  twenty  years  of  age,  irrespective  of  religion, 

"^c*.  or  nationality,  are  entitled  to  the  same  school  facilities.     While  schools  may  be 

^^dfcid  according  to  the  proficiency  of  pupils,  no  discrimination  is  based  on  color.     All 

^tiildren  legally  included  in  the  annual  enumeration  in  any  district,  are  entitled  to  attend 

^^hool  in  such  district. 

PRINCIPAL'S  POWER. 

If  it  is  understood  that  the  Principal  of  a  school  has  charge  of  other  rooms  besides  his 
J^'^n;  he  has  the  same  in  managing  the  pupils  in  all  the  departments  of  the  school  that 
^  by  law  given  to  teachers. 
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KESIDENCE  OF  PUPILS. 

(1 .)  Pupils  who  are  actual  residents  of  a  district  shall  be  permitted  to  attend  school 
in  the  same,  regardless  of  the  time  when  they  acquired  such  residence,  whether  before 
or  after  the  enumeration,  or  of  the  residence  of  their  parents  or  guardians;  but  pupils 
who. are  sojourning  temporarily  in  one  district,  while  their  actual  residence  is  in  another, 
may  attend  school  upon  such  terms  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  deem  just  and 
equitable. 

(2. )  The  residence  of  the  pupil,  and  not  of  the  parent,  determines  his  right  to  attend 
school.  The  parent  may  reside  in  one  district  and  the  child  in  another.  If  the  parent 
sends  him  into  another  district  to  remain  for  a  limited  period,  he  can  attend  school  only 
on  such  terms  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

(3.)     The  evident  spirit  and  intention  of  the  law  is  to  secure  the  opportunity  of  an 
education  to  every  child  in  the  State,  but  to  do  this  with  equal  justice  to  locjil  tax-payers 
and  all  concerned.     If  cases  arise  re(j[uiring  the  exercise  of  a  choice  between  these  in- 
terests, it  is  the  dictate  of  reason  to  adopt  such  a  course  as  shall  not  defeat  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  law.     Hence,  if  a  laboring  man  should  move  his  family  into  a  district 
for  the  purpose  of  performing  a  contract,  and  then  of  returning  to  a  former  and  perma- 
nent domicile,  it  is  not  the  custom  for  Boards  of  Directors  to  deny  such  children  the 
privileges  of  the  public  school  in  the  district.     So  if  children  come  into  a  neighborhood 
to  make  a  temporary  home  with  resident  members  of  the  same  family,  as  grand-parents, 
brothers,  sisters,  or  other  relatives,  such  children  coming  not  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
attending  the  school,  but  from  family  considerations,  or  for  the  purpose  of  doing  service 
for  wages  or  for  support,  the  custom  of  District  Boards  of  Directors  is  to  grant  them  the 
privileges  of  the  district   school.     Especially  is  this  done  if  otherwise  these  children 
could  not  attend  school  at  all. 

(4.)  Subject  to  such  reasonable  construction  of  the  law  in  favor  of  its  general  par- 
poses,  the  term  "resident"  is  subject  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  definition.  A  man  who 
comes  into  the  district  with  the  purpose  of  remaining  in  it  indefinitely,  having  no  defined 
or  determined  intention  of  leaving  it,  must  be  considered  a  resident  under  the  law. 

(5.)  A  minor  who  has  no  pernniueut  home,  is,  for  school  purposes,  under  the  law, 
considered  to  be  a  resident  wherever  he  may  be  tarrying  for  the  time  being. 

RESIDENCE  OF  PUPILS— QUESTION  OF  DOUBT. 

Where  there  is  a  question  of  doubt  whether  parties  are  entitled  by  their  residence  to 
school  privileges,  since  the  fact  of  residence  depends  upon  the  intention  of  the  parties      ' 
themselves,  the  affidavits  are  the  best  guide  to  determine  the  matter. 

NON-RESIDENT  PUPILS. 

Persons  resident  temporarily  within  a  corporation,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  at    ^ 
school  or  college  there  located,  do  not  acquire  legal  residence  therein,  and  the  truste^2^* 
of  such  corporation   have  no  more  right  to  enumerate  them,  than   they  would  have  '•^  * 
enumerate  a  Sunday  school  i)icnic  from  a  neinhboriug  county  that  they  might  chance  ^^° 
find  spending  a  day  within  their  borders. 

REFRACTORY   PUPILS. 

The  law  provides  that  refractory  pupils  may  be  excluded  from  school.     Truancy  is 
very  great  evil,  tending  in  various  ways  to  disturb  the  order  Hud  interrupt  the  progr^ 
of  the  whole  school.     A  very  high  authority  has  declared  it  the  greatest  hindrance     *^ 
the  improvement  of  our  schools,  and  the  laws  of  some  States  have  made  it  in  soi^* 
sense  penal.     Considering  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  it  seems  scarcely  to  admit  of  qn^^*" 
tion  that  pupils  habitually,  incorrigibly  truant,  may  be  excluded  from  school  from  it^ 
current  term  as  refractory.  j 

SCHOOL  OFFICERS    VACANCIES,  RESIGNATIONS,  ETC. 

Ist.  A  citizen  coming  into  office  by  color  of  election  or  appointment  is  an  officer  dl 
facto  (in  fact),  and  his  acts  in  relation  to  the  public,  or  to  third  persons,  are  valid 
until  he  is  removed,  although  it  be,  in  the  end,  conceded  that  his  election  or  appoint- 
ment  was  illegal. 
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2nd.  The  President  of  n  Board  of  Education  or  Directors  bas  the  right  to  vote  on  all 
qnestious  coming  before  the  Board .  If  by  snch  a  vote  a  tie  is  prodHced,  the  motion  is 
lost. 

3rd.  The  occmTence  of  -any  of  the  following  events  will  create  a  vacancy  in  a  school 
district  office. 

(a.)     The  death  of  the  incumbent, 
(b.)    His  resignation. 

'c.)    His  expulsion  from  office  for  gross  neglect  of  duty,  or  on  impeachment,  by  a 
proper  tribunal. 

(d.)    His  removal  from  the  district. 

(e.)     His  election  or  appointment  being  declared  void  by  a  competent  tribunal, 
(f .)    His  neglect  to  take  the  oath  of  office,  or  to  give  or  renew  any  official  bond  ac- 
cording to  law. 

(g.)    Temporary  absence  from  home  will  not  vacate  an  office,  but  if  such  absence 
create  embarrassment,  the  holder  ought  to  resign. 

(h.)     Convictien  of  an  infamous  crime  should  be  a  ground  of  impeachment,  if  incar- 
ceration for  such  crime  does  not  of  itself  work  a  forfeiture  of  the  office. 

(i.)    Any  resolution  of  a  Board  declaring  what  shall  constitute  a  forfeiture  of  mem- 
bership has  no  validity. 

(j-)    A  person  claiminp;  to  be  a  legal  officer,  and  in  possession,  cannot  be  voted  out 
^y  the  Board,  but  should  be  proceeded  against  by  a  writ  of  quo  warranto. 

(k.)    No  person  can  exercise  the  fun«tions  or  perform  the  official  duties  of  an  elective 
office  until  he  has  been  both  elected  and  qualified. 

4:th.  A  district  officer  can  withdraw  his  resignation  at  any  time  subsequent  to  the 
^ateof  resignation  itself,  and  prior  to  the  immediate  action  of  the  district  meeting  upon 
5-^©  resignation.  All  that  would  be  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  oflicer,  after  recousider- 
^iig  his  resignation,  and  the  reason  therefor,  would  be  for  him  to  Hie  a  notice  of  such 
^•consideration  with  the  proper  person  to  receive  the  resignation.  The  proper  authority 
to  receive  the  resignation  itself  is  the  Board  of  Directors. 

5th.  In  case  of  trustees,  collectors  and  the  like,  general  reputation  of  their  being 
such  officers,  and  proof  of  their  acting  as  such,  is  prima  facie  sufficient,  without  produc- 
^^g  evidence  of  their  election,  especially  where  there  is  evidence  of  their  acting  under 
color  of  election.     [Wendell's  Rep.,  341.] 

6th.  (a.)  But  a  person  so  elected  may  appear  before  any  person  authorized  by  law 
to  administer  an  oath,  and  may  take  his  oath  of  office.  This  should  be  done  in  case  the 
Member  elect  is,  for  any  reason,  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  for  organization.  Tne 
pertificate  of  the  officer  administering  the  oath  should  be  sent  to  the  Board  and  copied 
J^  the  district  records,  to  obviate  all  questions.  For  the  same  reason,  a  record  should 
oe  made  of  the  oath  administered  to  each  member. 

(b.)  Officers  who  have  sworn  to  perform  official  duties  maybe  compelled  to  per- 
form them  by  a  writ  of  mandamus.  This  writ  may  issue  from  the  Supreme  or  District 
Court. 

(c.)  They  may  also  be  restrained  from  doing  illegal  acts  under  color  of  authority  as 
officers,  by  writ  of  injunction.        This  writ  may  issue  as  above. 

(d.)  But  to  Boards  of  Education  is  left  large  discretion  as  to  the  manner  of  per- 
^tming  their  official  duties,  and  Courts  will  not  interfere  with  this  discretion.  [23  O. 
^M  211.] 

(e.)  Officers  required  by  law  to  exercise  their  judgment,  are  not  answerable  formis- 
^kes  of  law  or  mere  errors  of  judgment,  where  there  is  neither  fraud  nor  malice. 
LJenkins  v.  Waldron,  11  Johnson's  lleports,  312.] 

.  it')  A  public  officer  who  is  required  by  law  to  act  in  certain  cases,  according  to  his 
Judgment  or  opinion,  and  subject  to  penalties  for  his  neglect,  is  not  liabl'.^  to  a  party  for 
^  omission  arising  from  a  mistake  or  want  of  skill,  if  acting  in  good  faith.  [Seamen  v. 
*^^tton,  2nd  Cdne's  Rep.,  312.] 

.  (g)  But  an  officer  entrusted  by  the  common  law,  or  by  statute,  is  liable  to  an  action 
1^*"  ^ligencey  in  the  performance  of  his  trust,  or  for  fraud  or  neglect  in  the  execution  of 
'**^  oflSce.     [Jeuner  v.  Joliflfe,  9  John  Kep.,  381.] 
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SCHOOL  ,MEETINGS. 

Ten  days  before  the  time  for  the  regular  district  election  (first  Monday  in  March), 
written  notices  should  be  posted  in  three  public  places  in  each  district. 

SPECIAL    MEETINGS 

Of  the  Board  of  Directors  should  be  convened  by  a  written  call,  signed  by  the  Pres- 
ident or  a  majority  of  the  members,  and  each  member  should  be  duly  notified  of  the 
purpose  of  the  meeting  so  far  as  known. 

SCHOOL    TERM. 

A  school  term  of  three  months  shall  be  sixty  (GO)  days,  a  school  month  twenty  (20) 
days,  and  a  school  week  five  (5)  days.     [Sec.  61,  Or.  Sch.  Law.] 

SCHOOL    VISITS    BY    COUNTY    SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  Superintendent  in  his  visits  should  seek  to  aid,  instruct,  and  inspire  teachers  to 
the  employment  of  the  best  methods  of  teaehiug,  governing  and  conducting  their 
schools;  should  try  to  secure  the  proper  classification  of  scholars,  the  arrangement  of 
courses  of  study,  and  the  care  and  protection  of  school  property.  He  should  study  to 
awaken  among  jjarents  and  children  a  deeper  interest  in  the  public  schools,  so  as  to  se- 
cure improved  attendance,  deportment  and  scholarship  of  pupils,  and  more  frequent 
visits  of  parents  and  school  officers.  A  judicious  visit  from  the  Superintendent  may 
often  serve  to  infuse  new  life  into  the  school. 

The  County  Superintendent  should  carefully  observe  the  condition  of  the  school 
house  and  surroundings,  note  all  defects,  and  notify  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  same. 

SCHOOL  HOUSE  TAX. 

All  school  house  taxes  must  be  voted  by  the  electors  of  the  district;  this  power  cannot 
be  delegated  to  the  Board.  This  vote  may  be  taken  viva  voce,  or  by  ballot.  The  custom 
is  by  ballot. 

TEACHERS'  REPORTS. 

(1).  To  enable  the  Clerk  to  make  reports  which  are  required  of  him,  the  teacher  of 
each  school,  whether  in  district,  town  or  city,  shall,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the 
school  for  which  such  teacher  shall  have  been  employeu,  furnish  a  complete  report  to 
the  Clerk,  verified  by  certified  statement,  showingihu  length  of  the  school  term,  iudays; 
the  numberof  teachers  employed,  male  and  female,  and  their  daily  compensation;  the  i 
number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  term,  distinguishing  b^^tween  males  and  females, 
and  between  the  ages  of  six  and  tweuty-oue  years;  the  average  attendance;  books  nsefl 
aad  branches  taught,  and  the  number  of  pupils  engaged  in  the  study  of  each  branch. 
Until  such  report  shall  have  been  so  tiled,  the  Directors  should  not  draw  a  warrant  for 
the  wages  of  such  teacher. 

(2.)  ^  The  law  requires  a  teacher  to  make  a  report  to  the  Clerk  of  the  District  at  the 
end  of  the  term  for  which  said  teacher  shall  have  been  employed.  [See  sec.  59,  %  *• 
Or.  Sch.  Law.]  The  contemplated  report  here  is  a  final  report.  It  may  be  at  the  oBj 
of  two,  three  or  four  months,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  it  may  be  at  the  end  of  the  year.  ^ 
report  made  in  the*middle  of  a  term  would  not  be  a  final  report  as  contemplated  by  th^ 
law,  unless  the  teacher  at  that  time  severed  his  connection  with  the  schools. 

(3.)  ''If  the  school  authorities  fail  to  furnish  a  building  in  which  to  teach  the  schoO»» 
or  refuse  to  furnish  a  school  to  be  taught,  or  wrongfully  discharge  the  teacher,  suCB 
teacher  is  excused  from  making  a  report."     [Charlestowu  Tp.  vs.  Hay,  74  Ind.,  127.] 

(4.)  Every  teacher  should  Keep  a  daily  record  of  the  attendance  of  each  pupil  eB* 
rolled  in  his  school,  and,  for  this  purpose,  should  be  supplied  with  a  suitable  regisW 
by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

(5.)  Every  teacher  should  record  in  permanent  form  the  scholarship  ot  each  pnpl» 
including  in  the  record,  as  left  at  the  end  of  each  term,  the  point  in  the  text-book reacM 
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V>y  the  pupil.     In  the  rural  schools,  at  least,  it  is  better  that  the  same  register  which  is 

"Used  for  recording  attendance,  be  used  to  record  the  standing  of  the  pupils  also,  for  each 

term,  as  a  matter  of  great  convenience  to  the  incoming  teacher.     These  registers  must 

he  returned  each  term  to  the  District  Clerk,  and  Boards  of  Directors  should  issue  no 

order  for  the  final  payment  to  a  teacher  until  the  register  has  been  properly  made  out 

and  filed  with  the  District  Clerk.     It  would  be  well  if  the  teachers  in  rural  districts  were 

required  to  send  to  the  Clerk,  for  the  information  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  a  statement 

as  to  the  advanced  classes  of  the  school,  the  points  they  have  reached  in  their  studies, 

and  whether  these  advanced  pupils  intend  to  prosecute  their  studies  further,  in  order 

that  Boards  may  intelligently  provide  for  such  pupils. 

TEACHERS'    AUTHORITY. 

The  law  is  well  settled  that  the  teacher  has  the  right  to  exact  from  his  pupils  obedi- 
ence to  his  lawful  and  reasonable  commands,  and  to  punish  disobedience.  In  a  recent 
Wisconsin  case  it  was  well  said,  "In  the  school,  as  in  the  family,  there  exists  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils  the  obligation  of  obedience  to  lawful  commands,  subordination,  civil 
deportment,  respect  for  the  rights  of  other  pupils,  and  fidelity  to  duty.  These  obliga- 
tions are  inherent  in  any  proper  school  system,  and  constitutes,  so  to  speak,  the  com- 
mon Iftw  of  the  school.  Every  pupil  is  supposed  to  know  this  law,  and  is  subject  to  it, 
whether  it  has  or  has  not  been  re-enacted  by  the  District  Boar4  in  the  form  of  written 
'"ales  and  regulations."     [Danehoffer  v.  State,  cy  lud.,  295.] 

TEACHERS'  EXAMINATION, 

The  examination  of  teachers  is  a  most  important  and  difficult  labor.     Examinations 
•  should  be  thorough  and   systematic,  and  made   with  a   view  of  obtaining   the  actual 
'Measure  of  proficiency  of  the  applicant  in  each  branch.     Written  examinations  afford 
^te  best  test  of  scholarship. 

TURNING  OVER  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

When  any  school  officer  is  suspended  by  election  or  otherwise,  he  shall  immediately 
J"Gliver  to  his  successor  in  office,  all  books,  papers,  and  moneys  pertaining  to  his  office, 
*^king  a  receipt  therefor;  and  every  such  officer  who  sball  refuse  to  do  so,  or  who  shall 
^iltnlly  mutilate  or  destroy  any  such  books  or  papers,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  shall  mis- 
apply any  moneys  entrusted  to  him  by  virtue  of  his  office,  shall  be  liable  to  the  provis- 
ions of  the  general  statutes  for  the  punishment  of  such  offense. 

TRANSFER  OF  PUPILS. 

(1.)  When  a  district,  by  reason  of  its  own  failure,  neglect  or  want  of  interest,  has 
^ot  an  efficient  school,  a  party  attached  to  the  district  cannot  claim  the  right  of  transfer 
^^i  the  plea  of  better  accommodation,  because  the  school  is  a  poor  one,  for  ic  would  be 
^king  advantage  of  his  own  failure  of  duty  or  want  of  interest.  If  a  transfer  under 
^^ch  circumstances  could  be  claimed,  it  would  work  to  the  injury  of  many  of  our  schools, 
^s  ^ell  as  produce  difficulty  in  their  management. 

.  C2.)  Directors  should,  under  no  circumstances,  permit  a  transfer  when  they  believe 
^t  lb  sought  simply  to  avoid  a  tax  in  the  district  from  which  the  person  wishes  to  be 
^ansferred.  Neither  is  dislike  for  neighbors  or  neighbor's  children  good  cause  for 
^Jransfer. 

TEACHERS'  PREROGATIVES. 

(1-)  A  school  teacher  may,  in  proper  cases,  inflict  moderate  and  reasonable  punish- 
Uient.  If  the  punishment  is  excessive  the  parent  may  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Directors  for 
redress. 

(2.)  If  a  teacher  is  dismissed  in  violation  of  his  contract  he  has  the  right  of  appeal, 
or  he  may  at  once  bring  action  in  a  court  of  law. 

.  t3-)    The  teacher  ia  entitled  to  the  counsel  and  co-operation  of  the  School  Directors 
^■"matters  pertaining  to  the  conduct  and  welfare  of  the  sc\ioo\.    \_^^<i.  ^^\^^Q>x. 
I«aw8.] 
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STATE  LAWS  IX  RELATION  TO  TEACHEKS'  PEEEOGATIVES. 

In  Alabama:   * 'Every  toacber  of  a  public  school  is  required to  maintain  good 

order  in  the  school  aud  on  the  playground,"  and  to  "enforce  the  rales,  laws  and  regula- 
tions relating  to  public  schools." 

In  California:    Teachers,  "to  enforce   the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  for 

the  schools To  hold  pupils  to  strict  account  for  disorderly  condnct  to  and  from 

school,  on  the  i)ljiygronnds,  or  daring  recess." 

In  Florida:    Teachers  '*to  require  the  pupils  to  observe  personal  cleanliness,  neat- 
ness, order,  promptness,  and  gentility  of  manners,  to  avoid  vulgarity  and  profanity 
To  enforce  needful  restrictions  upon  the  conduct  of  the  pupils  in  or  near  the 
school  house  and  grounds,  avoiding  at  all  times,  unnecessary  severity  and  measoret 
that  are  degrading  in  their  tendency." 

In  Kentucky:  "Teachers  shall  faithfully  enforce  in  school the  regulations  pre- 
scribed in  pursuance  of  law.  Every  teacher  shall  have  power  and  authority  to  hold 
every  pupil  to  a  strict  accountability  in  school  for  any  disorderly  conduct  on  the  way  to 
and  from  school,  or  on  the  playground  of  the  school,  or  during  intermission  or  recess." 

In  New  Jersey:  * -Every  teacher  shall  have  power  to  hold  every  pupil  accountable  in 
school  for  any  disorderly  conduct  on  the  way  to  and  from  school,  or  on  playgrounds  of 
the  school,  or  during  recess." 

In  North  Carolina:  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  teachers  of  free  public  schools  to 
maintain  good  order  and  discipline  in  their  respective  schools,  to  encourage  morality, 
industry,  and  neatness  in  all  their  pupils." 

In  Oregon:    A  teacher's  duty  while  in  charge  of  a  school  shall  be to  maintain 

order  in  school,  and  conduct  him'^elf  in  such  a  manner,  before  his  school,  as  to  com- 
mand respect  from  his  pupils."     [Sec.  51),  Or.  School  Law.] 

In  Virginia:  Teachers  "shall  require  of  the  pupils  cleanliness  of  person  and  good 
behavior  during  their  attendance  at  the  school  aud  on  the  way  thither  and  back  to  their 
homes." 

TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES. 

(1.)  The  order  of  a  County  Superintendent  revoking  a  certificate  will  not  be  inter- 
fered with  on  appeal,  unless  it  appears  that  he  acted  from  passion  or  prejudice.  [Bolei 
20  and  21,  Rules  and  Regulations.] 

(2.)  A  teacher's  certificate  can  be  legally  revoked  only  upon  proof  of  charges,  of 
which  he  has  had  personal  notice,  and  against  which  he  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
make  his  defense.     [Rule  14,  Rules  and  Regulations  1 

(3.)  Conditions  made  in  the  revocation  of  a  certifier  •*  must  be  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  County  Superintendent,  and  must  apply  to  the  wliui.-  •^'^unty. 

(4.)     A  certificate  which  has  expired  by  limitation  cannot  l-  •  revoked. 

(5.)  Evidence  having  any  bearing  on  the  case,  even  thougli  r  'note,  shoald  be  ad- 
mitted on  trial  before  the  County  Board  of  Examiners  for  the  revocation  of  a  teacher's 
certificate.     (Rules  15,  IG,  17  and  18,  Rules  and  Regulations  ] 

(G.)     The  County  Superintendent  may,  for  sufficient  cause,  grant  a  rehearing. 

TEACHERS'  CONTRACTS. 

{1.)  Many  difficulties  arise  each  year  throui^h  the  uncertain  methods  of  employing 
teachers.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Directors,  according  to  subdivision  5,  section  37,  6t  the 
revised  School  Laws,  "to  employ  teachers  and  assist  them  in  the  government  of  the 
school."  Again,  Section  48  of  the  School  Law  states;  "If  any  Board  of  Directors  sbsJI 
draw  a  warrant  on  the  School  Fund  for  the  wages  of  any  teacher  who  has  not  obtained 
a  certificate  as  required  by  this  Act,  and  laid  the  same  b('f.')r(^  the  Directors  for  their  in* 
spection,  such  district  shall  forfeit  its  proportion  of  the  School  Fund  for  the  year." 

(2.)  Of  course  this  law 'cannot  anticipate  aud  provide  against  every  contingency,  hot 
the  responsibility  of  a  blunder  made  here  must  rest  with  the  Directors.  There  is  no 
duty  devolving  upon  the  School  Directors  that  is  more  important  to  the  patrons  and 
pupils  of  their  schools  than  the  employment  of  teachers.     Many  times  the  law  is  diai^ 
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ed  and  teachers  are  employed  and  placed  in  the  schools  who  do  not  hold  certificates, 

they  continue  to  teach  for  scmie  weeks  wfthout  a  license. 

. )     Every  warrant  drawn  in  favor  of  a  teacher,  who  does  not  hold  a  proper  certifi- 

is  void,  and  a  subsequent  certificate  obtained  should  not  remedy  the  matter.  The 
less  methods  into  which  many  directors  have  fallen  have  resulted  in  direct  hard- 
3  to  their  schools.  There  are  instances  where  directors  have  delegated  their  author- 
Q  this  matter  to  other  citizens  in  the  district.  Again,  Director  A  makes  a  verbal 
ract  without  consulting  Directors  B  and  C. 

.)  Again,  Directors  b  aud  C  employ  a  teacher  without  advising  Director  A.  Again, 
directors,  wishing  to  avuid  all  responsibility  in  the  premises,  submit  the  question  to 
*8chool  meeting."  This  course  more  frequently  results  in  disaster  than  in  success, 
he  reason  that  there  are  usually  several  applicants  for  the  position,  and  these  having 
aseed  the  district  prior  to  the  "meeting,"  will  each  appear  upon  the  field  determined 
in.  This  generally  stirs  up  strife,  and  virtually  renders  it  more  difficult  for  the 
ctors  to  make  a  choice. 

.)  The  Directors  being  held  responsible  by  law  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their 
»s,  this  one,  of  securing  the  best  teachers  possible  for  their  schools,  should  be 
iptly  carried  out.  A  form  of  "contract  between  district  and  teacher. will  be  found  on 
56  of  the  amended  School  Laws,  pt.  edition,  1885.  This  form  is  brief  and  should 
ade  in  every  instance  when  teaohera  are  employed.  This  contract  should  not  be 
)  until  the  teacher  has  presented  a  valid  certificate  to  the  Directors.  There  have 
instances,  already  intimated,  where  teachers  have  contracted  for  and  opened  their 
3lfi  without  certificates,  and  evidently  with  the  intention  of  not  securing  them  until 
d  to  it.  This  is  all  wrong,  and,  fortunately,  for  the  good  of  our  schools,  these  in- 
jes  are  few. 
.)     The  only  safe  plan,  on  the  part  of  all  concerned,  is  to  comply  literally  with  the 

This  will  save  much  trouble  to  the  immediate  school  authorities,  as  well  as  to  the 
ity  and  State  Superintendent,  to  whom  many  vexatious  questions  are  referred,  aris- 
rom  the  careless  methods  of  employing  teachers.  It  is  best  for  the  teachers,  as  well 
e  Directors,  that  a  written  agreement  be  made. 

.)  The  assent  of  both  parties  must  be  given  to  a  contract  to  make  it  binding.  A 
ution  passed  by  a  board  of  education,  engaging  the  services  of  a  person  in  any 
eity,  may  be  withdrnwu  at  any  time  before  the  person  accepts.  [40  Mich.,  84.1 
)  Even  if  time  be  given  for  the  answer,  and  no  consideration  for  this  delay  be 
,  the  proposal  may  bn  withdrawn  at  any  tiiu-  before  acceptance.  A  letter  mailed 
telegram  sent  determiues  the  time  acceptinoe  h  completed  and  the  contract  sealed, 
lock  on  Contracts,  p-  8.] 

)  If  a  teacher  is  euioloyed  for  a  definite  time,  and,  during  the  period  of  his  em- 
ment,  the  district  officers  close  the  schools  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  conta- 
3  diseases,  and  keep  them  dosed  for  a  time,  and  the  teacher  continues  ready  to  per- 

his  contract,  he  is  entitled  to  full  wages  during  such  period.  The  act  of  God  is 
m  excuse  for  non -performance  of  a  contract  unless  it  renders  performance  impossi- 
if  it  merely  makes  it  difficult  and  inexpedient,  it  is  not  sufficient.     Although  under 

circumstances  it  is  eminently  prudent  to  dismiss  school,  yet  this  affords  no  reason 
the  misfortune  of  the  district  should  be  visited  upon  the  teacher.  [Dewey  vs.  Union 
>ol  District  of  Alpena,  43  Mich.,  480.] 

TEACHERS'  SALARIES. 

le  control  of  salaries  is  wholly  within  the  power  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and 
tot  be  determined  by  an  appeal  to  the  County  Superintendent,  because  it  is  not 
in  his  jurisdiction,  in  such  cases,  to  order  the  payment  of  money. 

USE  OF  SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

)  If  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  of  any  school  district  desire  the  use  of  the  sohool 
16  of  such  district  for  other  purposes  than  common  schools,  when  unoccupied  for 
non  school  purposes,  the  Directors  shall,  upon  such  application,  permit  the  people 
ich  district  to  use  the  house  for  any  such  purpose,  giving  equal  rights  and  privileges 
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to  all  religiouB  denominations  and  political  parties  without  any  regard  whatever  to  the 
numerical  strength  of  any  religious  denomination  or  political  party  of  such  district. 

(2.)  **The  Directors,  upon  application  of  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  of  a  school 
district,  may  permit  the  use  of  the  house  for  other  than  school  purposes,  and  a  com- 
plaint to  enjoin  such  use  must  aver  that  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  district 
have  not  expressed  a  desire  therefor."     [Hurd  vs.  Walters,  48  Ind.,  148.] 

(3.)  It  is  proper  to  permit  the  use  of  school  houses  for  the  purpose  of  puhlic  worship 
on  Sunday,  or  for  religious  services,  public  lectures  on  moral  or  scientific  subjects, 
or  meetings  on  questions  of  public  interest,  on  the  evenings  of  the  week,  or  at  any  time 
when  such  use  will  not  interfere  with  the  regular  progress  of  the  school.  [TownsendTs. 
Hagan,  et  al.,  35  Iowa,  194.] 

.  (4.)  The  Board  of  Directors  should  require  from  parties  dedriag  the  use  of  the 
school  house,  security  of  its  proper  use,  and  its  protection  from  other  injury  than  natural 
wear. 

UNRULY  PUPILS. 

» 

(1.)  The  law  provides  for  the  suspension  or  expulsion  of  unruly  pupils.  [See  Enle 
26,  Eules  and  Eegulations.] 

(2.)  Truancy  is  a  very  great  evil,  tending  in  various  ways  to  disturb  the  order  and 
interrupt  the  progress  of  the  whole  school.  A  very  high  authority  has  declared  it  the 
greatest  hindrance  to  the  improvement  of  our  scLools,  and  the  laws  of  some  States 
have  made  it  in  some  sense  peiiul.  Considering  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  it  seems 
scarcely  to  admit  of  question  that  pupils  habitually,  incorrigibly  truant,  may  be  ex- 
cluded from  school  for  the  curreut  term  as  refractory. 

(3.)  The  true  motto,  however,  is  to  bring  in,  not  to  drive  out ;  but  there  are  cases 
where  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  many,  it  is  necessary  to  expel  a  pupil. 

(4.)  Directors  should  not  hesitate  to  exclude  from  the  school  a  pupil  affected  with 
a  contagious  disease.  Gross  immorality  is  both  contagious  and  infectious,  and  oases 
may  arise  requiring  the  exercise  of  this  right. 

(5.)  The  right  to  attend  school  is  not  absolute,  but  conditional  on  compliance  with 
the  rules.    [48  Vt.,  473.] 

(6.)  The  parent  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  order  or  progress  of  the  school  hy 
detaining  the  child  at  home,  or  by  sending  him  at  times  that  prove  an  annoyance  or 
hindrance  to  others.    [31  Iowa,  568.] 

(7.)  The  father  of  a  child  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  public  school  may  maintaiB 
an  action  against  the  teacher  of  the  school  and  the  Directors  of  the  district,  for  damages 
for  wrongfully  expelling  the  child  from  school.     [Roe  v.  Deming  et  al.,  21  O.  S.,  6^1 

VOTERS  AT  SCHOOL  MEETINGS. 

Voters  at  school  meetings  of  a  district  are  all  tax-payers,  male  and  female.  Tax- 
payers are  those  who  are  liable  to  pay  taxes  upon  property.  [See  Sec.  43.]  Any  voW 
at  a  school  meeting  is  eligible  to  the  office  of  Director. 

(1.)  Sex  is  neither  a  qualification  nor  a  disqualification  for  voting  at  a  school  meet- 
ing and  is  wholly  immaterial. 

( 2 . )  No  person,  male  or  female,  can  legally  vote  who  does  not  possess  the  requisits 
qualifications  of  age,  residence,  property  and  citizeuHhip,  and  all  who  possess  these  fotf 
qualifications,  can  legally  vote. 

(3.)     Both  husband  and  wife  may  be  legal  voters  at  a  school  meeting. 

(4.)     A  man  who  has  no  property  in  his  own  name  is  not  a  legal  voter. 

(5.)  A  woman  who  has  no  property  in  her  own  name  is  not  a  legal  voter,  though  h* 
husband  may  be. 

(6.)  A  man  who  has  no  property  in  his  own  name  is  not  a  legal  voter,  though  hii 
wife  may  be. 


WOMANS-    COLLEGE, 


DIPLOMAS  AND  CERTIFICATES 


OBANTBD  BY 


THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


The  lists  given  below  present  the  names  of  all  persons  who  have 
received  Life  Diplomas,  State  Diplomas,  First  and  Second  Grade 
State  Certificates,  from  the  organization  of  the  Department  in  Jan- 
uary, 1873,  to  JSTovembcr  1,  1886,  and  now  in  force,  viz: 


LIFE      DIPLOMAS. 


Ames,  Mrs,  Alma  M. 

Anderson,  E.  J. 

Arnold,  J.  C. 

■Baird,  Curtis 

Benson,  H.  L. 

Burnell,  Miss  Kate 
Burnham,  J. 

^urnham,  Miss  Annie  M. 
Chamberlain,  Miss  Ellen  J. 
Chrisman,  W.  S. 
Condon,  Thomas 
Coon,  Thomas  R. 
Crawford,  T.  H. 
■Dennick,  Mrs.  L.  A. 
i*>eund,  J.  A.  C. 
Q^atch,  T.  M. 
Q^ault,  D.  M.  C. 

g-^egg'  J.  T. 
^andsaker,  J.  T. 

^«iwes,  J.  D. 

gwitt,  H.  H. 
^^rren,  H.  W. 
omer,  J.  B. 

oward,  Miss  Estella  M. 
^hnson,  J.  W. 


Jory,  T.  C. 

King,  S.  W. 

MacConnell,  Miss  Christina 

Macrum,  I.  A. 

McElroy,  E.  B. 

Merritt,  J.  W. 

^Mcholson,  T. 

Phelps,  Mrs.  Eliza  R. 

Powell,  L.  J. 

Pratt,  I.  W. 

Ehodes,  J.  F. 

Eittenhouse,  Miss  L.  J. 

Kiglcr,  Frank 

Robb,  J.  D. 

Roby,  C.  W. 

Rowland,  L.  L. 

Sabin,  Ella  C. 

Shelby,  Anna  B. 

Simpson,  S.  C. 

Spaulding,  Helen  F. 

Stanley,  D.  T. 

Stan  us,  Ella  G. 

Sweet,  J.  S. 

Taylor,  J.  M. 

Turner,  Miss  E.  C. 
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Ward,  W.  S. 
Warren,  R.  K. 


Adams,  W.  G. 
Bell,  T.  C. 
Benson,  H.  L.      * 
Bowman,  Aurora  W. 
Cressy,  W.  E. 
Clark,  Ella  A. 
Elwortby,  H.  B. 
Gardiner,  J.  A. 
Hartson,  D.  H. 
Hauert,  W.  H. 
Jones,  A. 
Jory,  Phoebe 
Meacliem,  A. 
Merriman,  Clara  C. 
Miller,  J.  W. 
Nutting,  W.  L. 
Pratt,  M.  L. 


Watt,  Clara  A. 
Worthington,  W.  L. 


STATE     DIPLOMAS. 


Priest,  William 
Rice,  Eva  S. 
lioby,  C.  W. 
Koyal,  Ladru 
Rounds,  Ruth  E. 
Sabin,  Ella  C. 
Seeley,  Miss  E.  A. 
Shelby,  Anna  B. 
Smith,  J.  S. 
Spencer,  Nettie 
Stewart,  Mrs.  J.  T. 
Tully,  J. 
Watt,  Geo.  H. 
Wetzell,  W.  A. 
Wells,  J.  P. 
White,  Mrs.  Ann  J. 
Wilcox,  Mrs.  Nettie  B. 


FIRST    GRADE    STATE    CERTIFICATES. 


Allen,  Miss  L.  L. 
Allen,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Bailey,  W.  H. 
Berry,  Mrs.  Lin  a  V. 
Brown,  G.  B. 
Bromfield,  W.  W. 
Burnell,  Kate 
Burnett,  Ida 
Campbell,  J.  C. 
Chase,  Mrs.  B.  G. 
Clark,  Clara  C. 
Crandall,  Josephine  C. 
Crane,  C.  B. 
CuUen,  James 
Cushman,  Mary  J. 
Dimick,  Miss  A.  L. 
Earl,  John. 
Ebbert,  Bell 


Kennedy,  W.  W. 
Lafferty,  J.  N. 
Lane,  Sallie 
Loller,  Mae 
Moak,  Julia  A. 
McKenzie,  Emma 
Mize,  A.  W. 
Mumley,  M.  G. 
Newell'  Theresa  M. 
O'Brien,  Lucy  E. 
Osburn,  F.  A. 
Pershen,  G.  S. 
Packard,  Carrie 
Rice,  Eva 
Righter,  F.  M. 
Richards,  Geo.  C. 
Rounds,  Ruth 
Robinson,  Emma  G. 
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Trisbie,  Amanda 
Gardiner,  J.  A. 
Golden,  F.  A. 
Gove,  Alice  C. 
Granger,  Ella  C. 
Harsley,  W.  P. 
Barker,  Sarali  E. 
Hfselton,  A.  L. 
Harris,  H.  C. 
Hiatt,  Mattie  A. 

Hill,  J.  F. 

Hill,  H.  G. 
Bolton,  G.  M. 
Hutchinson,  T.  O. 
Jackson,  Kate 
Jarvis,  D.  W. 
Jarvis,  Mrs,  D.  W. 
Jennings,  Addle 
Jewett,  J.  H. 
Helsay,  Mary  E. 


Seeley,  Miss  E.  A. 
Seeley,  Nettie  B. 
Schenck,  Kate  L. 
Sickal,  M.  T. 
Shain,  H.  B. 
Spencer,  Rebecca 
Stanley,  J.  F. 
Stowell,  Mrs.  L.  A. 
Swope,  Bell  A. 
Todd,  Aurora  H. 
Tregellas,  Mina 
Tupper,  Kate  N.  T. 
Watt,  Geo.  H, 
Warren,  Emma  C. 
Waterman,  J.  C. 
Wheeler,  Mary  E. 
Whittier,  Emma 
Wilson,  Geo.  C. 
Young,  Carl 


SECOND    GRADE    STATE    CERTIFICATES. 


-Dimick,  Miss  A.  L. 


McFadden,  Miss  Maggie  J. 


STATE    NORMAL    DIPLOMAS. 


The  list  given  below  includes  the  names  of  all  persons  who  have 
^<>mpleted  the  required  course  of  study  at  State  Normal  Schools, 
?Jid  have  passed  an  approved  examination  by  the  State  Board  of 
-Education  during  the  years  1883,  1884,  1885  and  1886,  according  to 
^cts  approved  October  26,  1882,  February  6,  1885,  and  February 
26, 1885,  viz.: 

^an,  W.  S.  Goodman,  Esther 

^redull,  A.  E.  Goodman,  Virginia  F. 

^ristow,  Kate  Harris,  M.  Fannie 

•  Butler,  J.  B.  V.  Hannum,  Nellie 

^tighnell,  Somuie  Ilawley,  May 

^attron,  E.  S.     •  Loughary,  Martha  K. 

^opeland,  J.  H.  McCarty,  Mary  V. 


Joughty,  Millie 
j^olyns,  W.  H. 
/f  ^rd,  Clara 
^1^488,  Lillian  A. 


Powell,  Lillian  A. 
Koberts,  W.  0. 
Young,  J.  E. 
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TABLE   IX.— FINANCIAL   STATEMENT   FOR    1885. 

Showing  amount  on  hand  and  Receipts  from  all  sonrcee  for  School  Purposes,  for  the  school  year 

ending  Urst  Monday  in  May,  1885. 


Amt.  of  funds  at  the 
beginning  of  the 
year  in  hands  of 
District  Clerks. 

RECEIVED  DURING  THE  TEAR  FROM 

COUNTIES. 

• 

H 

H 
o 

OQ 

• 

• 

a 

:3 

OQ 

• 
00 

•-« 

3 
1 

o 

• 

3 

Baker 

Benton 

Clackamas . . 

Clatsop 

Columt)lR 

$     1,114  33 

2,926  67 

1,917  38 

2,962  00 

988  07 

1,471  60 

608  19 

206  63 

2,277  07 

930  59 

2.269  09 

2,359  19 

784  49 

780  15 

915  17 

5,450  26 

7,354  76 

6,045  72 

$        300  00 

251  75 

4,925  41 

5,784  98 

83  00 

1,392  78 

52  60 

297  05 

240  92 

1,490  21 

406  42 

6,046  71 

$     6,921  00 

9.300  74 
9,400  00 
7,599  28 

$     1,197  75 

4,121  44 

3,469  50 

1,059  00 

3,656  89 

1,664  26 

705  95 

403  50 

3,045  10 

662  22 

3,561  96 

2,841  00 

577  00 

312  00 

2,102  08 

2.918  25 

4.675  93 

4,641  60 

$        241  29 

178  16 
806  51 
156  75 

11  00 

1,723  50 

320  17 

84  00 
704  38 

16  60 

60  00 

2;146  22 

111  00 

$        780  33 

169  02 

375  90 

3.645  47 

1,077  18 

265' bo' 

88  65 

456  83 

90  56 

1     10.65170 
16,947  78 
20.894  70 
21.906  48 

6,816  U 
U,347fl7 

3.919  28 

2,688  88 
19,192  88 

6,326  81 
16,464  87 
21.906  tt 

Coos 

Crook 

Curry 

Douglas  .... 

Oilliam 

Grant 

6,094  93 

1,127  45 

1,509  00 

12,468  45 

2,039  54 

8,167  20 

8.514  08 

1,411  95 

1.889  32 

960  68 

14,789  82 

19,984  08 

21,768  20 

Jackson  .... 

Josephine  . . 
Klamath.   .. 

392  40 
46  95 

3.376  81 

3,038  41 

3.9n98 

26,08017 

43.487  40 

52,775  88 

Lake 

Lane. . . 

1,691  04 

7,302  20 

14,098  92 

230  80 
1,612  12 
3,940  47 

Linn 

Marion 

Morrow. .... 

2,558  31 
2,281  37 

Multnomah . 
Polk 

4,105  16 

65,632  14 

70,760  63 

12,301  93 

390  16 

3,714  30 
2,008  50 
391  60 
20,161  60 
2,5i)8  75 
2,562  00 
2,475  GO 
2,412  00 

736  00 
816  68 
267  88 
1,175  33 
444  32 
235  45 
400  46 
918  49 

3,254  77 

148,303  88 
16,136  U 
1,798  IT 
26.453  68 
17.939  80 
31,797  86 
17,715  18 
24,430  68 

Tillamook  . . 

174  69 
3,217  48 
2,191  81 
3,089  97 
2,089  79 
3,496  50 

669  25 
9,144  72 
4,627  40 
10,177  39 
4,518  64 
1,990  95 

Umatilla. 

2,753*60* 
791  02 

2,307  86 
604  60 
296  86 

Union 

Wasco   

Washington. 
Yamhill  .... 

7,276  50 
13,424  88 

7,626  70 
15,315  30 

Total 

$  69,726  65 

$141,124  38 

$260,141  81 

$  69,046  76 

$  16,389  76 

$  23,119  88 

• 

$  578,340  96 
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TABLE  X— FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  FOR  1886. 

Showing  amount  on  hand  and  Keceipts  from  all  aources  for  School  Purposes,  for  the  School  year 

ending  first  Monday  in  March,  1886. 


COUNTIES. 


«   05  «w 

2®  §  ® 
a  a     ^ 

O   tuD  S   CD 


RECEIVED  DURING  THE  YEAR  FROM 


H 

■** 
O 

TI 

■♦a 
00 

Q 


H 

S  a 


O 

08 
09 


00 

l-H 
>— t 

m 


o 

O 
QQ 

« 

.a 


o 


Baker 

Benton 

Clackamas . . 
Clatsop .... 
Columbia... 

Coos 

Cr«ok 

Curry 

Pruglas 

Gilliam 

Grant 

Jackson 

Josephine  . . 
Klamath.... 

Lake 

Lane 

'liinxi 

Marion 

Morrow 

Multnomah. 

Polk 

Tillamook. . . 
Umatilla. . . . 

Union    

Wasco 

Washington. 
Yamhill . . . . 

Totals.... 


$ 


1,887  68 

4,420  86 

815  74 

1,665  86 

1,455  28 

1,422  70 

999  98 

493  76 

2.548  00 

1,248  22 

4,977  31 

2.070  93 

914  02 

970  37 

1,428  98 

4,893  60 

13,380  26 

6,631  98 


5,818  37 

2.606  66 
216  82 

3,670  56 
1,158  78 

2.607  55 
1,882  00 
6,684  13 


$  76,770  47 


$ 


2,057 
925 

6,719 

6,359 
288 

1,028 


63 
81. 
70 
73 
20 
60 


26  70 
1,498  69 
1,478  06 

586  00 
5,981  88 

620  30 


1,767  32 
2,405  92 
4,713  18 


68,057  63 

*"222*4i' 

10,031  42 

6,774  28 

6,802  52 

2,480  02 

754  08 


$131,580  08 


$ 


6,745 

10,284 

10.021 

7,402 

2,114 

5,740 

1,656 

1,788 

11,857 

2.309 

7,555 

8,978 

1,344 

2,243 

3.842 

15,747 

22,249 

20,318 


67 
44 
39 
89 
29 
73 
53 
92 
08 
78 
04 
15 
53 
59 
81 
01 
36 
55 


$ 


1,366  50 
2,481  94 
3,528 
1.276 


75 
50 


1,756  57 


52,902  99 

12,877  84 

447  40 


8.146  10 
10,392  82 
14,713  88 
18,079  65 


$260,261  64 


1.777 

2,218 
350  25 

3,114  48 

1,043 

1,168 

2,867 
595  50 
355  50 
394  50 

3.077  00 

4,283  85 

4,724  25 


50 
00 


11 
50 
25 


8,657  75 
2.048  66 
486  04 
17,133  26 
2,997  75 
2,717  46 
3,624  25 
2,520  00 


$  74,571  30 


$ 


272  21 
298  38 
768  79 
128  57 


'••••••< 


$ 


818  37 
447  62 
224  00 


1,567  02 

277  72 

58  80 

26  75 

317  01 

2,525  48 

1,796  75 


920  50 
618  68 
183  21 
965  19 
602  18 
208  27 
331  91 
823  39 

$  13,680  80 


1,481  89 
192  28 
116  14 
681  22 
593  29 

1,373  20 


135  21 

802  04 

1,441  13 

•  ••*•••••< 

488  65 

839  42 

15  00 

19  85 

98  64 

11,494  89 

16,964  18 


326,417  77 

i69'2i* 
945  52 
415  27 
361  01 
5,267  52 
614  75 


$370,868  18 


$ 


12.811  68 

14,386  86 

21,154  76 

17,514  77 

627  63 

11,342  78 

3,874  68 

3,113  21 

20,267  91 

7,745  30 

9,309  54  • 

21,953  93 

5.091  49 

2,662  89 

6.712  89 

25,900  58 

56.342  76 

55.148  89 


462,775  01 
13,526  60 
1,665  59 
29,076  38 
19,402  22 
23,089  63 
27,298  68 
29,476  00 


I  901,272  26 


k 
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TABLE   XIII.— FINANCIAL   STATEMENT. 


1886. 


COUNTIES. 


o  0  2 


I 


Baker 

Benton 

ClackamsB. . 

Clatsop 

Colombia... 

Coos 

Crook 

Curry 

Douglas  .  .. 

Qilllam 

Grant 

Jackson  .... 
Josephine . . 
Klamath.... 

Lake 

Lane 

Linn 

Marion 

Morrow 

Multnomah. 

Polk 

Tillamook . . 
Umatilla  ... 

Union 

Wasco 

Washington. 
YamhiU.... 


Total 


$ 


2,947 

6.348 

815 

1,666 

1,380 

1,422 

423 

493 

2,648 

1.414 

6,170 

2,492 

694 

970 

1,687 

4,893 

13,703 

6.613 


60 
84 
74 
86 
06 
39 
71 
76 
00 
15 
20 
63 
18 
37 
26 
00 
40 
59 


6,699  82 
2,602  79 
225  67 
5,865  19 
1,379  92 
4,152  66 
1,811  48 
6,684  13 


•25  S 

Pvh  qi-i 
ooSg 


1886. 


.3 


§.2S! 


$ 


84,112  36 


I 


930  00 

2,764  00 

1.400  00 

3  64 

8,o66*66 

1,222  00 

2,022  38 

800  00 

7,621  06 

6L  41 
206  24 

4,000  00 

'"**  10,666*66 

88  00 

$        89,108  72 


$  1.887  68 

4,420  86 

815  74 

1,665  86 

1,456  28 

1.422  70 

S99  98 

493  76 

2,648  00 

1,248  22 

4,977  81 

2.070  98 

914  02 

970  37 

1.428  98 

4.893  60 

13,380  26 

6,631  98 

6,8i8'87 

r2,506  66 
216  82 
3,670  56 
1,168  78 
2,607  56 
1,882  00 
6,684  13 

$        76,770  47 


600  00 


3.16191 
4,605*00 


Zifl 
8,000  00 


1,814  Tl 


19,864  00 

19,000  00 

1498  71 


28014 
*8,666*00 

*8*,666*oo 


70,149  U 
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•X^ABLE  XIV.— STATE  SCHOOL  FUND  APPORTIONMENT. 


1885. 

S^^^cient  showing  ih^  number  of  Pnpile  entitled  to  School  Fund  in  the  several  Oonnties  Jnly  U, 
*^S6,  the  amount  due  each  Pupil  and  the  total  amount  distributed  by  order  of  the  State  Board  for 
.«  year  1885. 


COUNTIES. 


No.  OF 
Pup  III. 


Amount  peb 
Pupil. 


Baiter 

Beatoii.!.V. 

O^^^mas... 

ColTuiabia.. 
C0O8.. 

Croot 

Oatry 

Grant 

Jaekion  .... 
loiephine . 
Slunath.... 

Lake 

Lana 

Una , 

Mirion .... 
Monow... .. 
Multnomah 

Polk 

Tillamook.. 
Umatilla  ... 

UnioB 

Waaco 

Washington 
Tamhill... 

Total.. 


1,822 

3,278 

4,705 

1,702 

1,033 

2,370 

1,049 

467 

4,098 

875 

1,658 

3,823 

794 

474 

625 

4,103 

5,314 

6,299 

1.318 

11,419 

2,663 

633 

3,918 

3,997 

8,633 

3,499 

3,360 


78,729 


76  Gents, 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


▲mount 

DiBTBIBUTKD. 


1.866  60 
2,468  50 
8,528  76 
1,276  60 

774  75 
1,777  60 

786  76 

360  26 
8,073  60 

666  26 
1,168  60 

2.867  25 
695  60 
356  60 
393  76 

3,077  26 
8,986  60 
4.724  26 

988  60 
8,564  25 
1,997  25 

474  76 
2,988  60 
2,997  76 
2,724  76 
2,624  25 
2,620  00 


69,016  76 
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TABLE  XV— STATE  SCHOOL  FUND  APPORTIONMENT. 

1886. 

statement  ■howlnf  the  ntunlMr  of  Pvpils  entitled  to  Sckool  Funds  in  the  seyeral  Coantiet  Jnly  20> 
1886,  the  amonnt  due  each  Pupil  and  the  total  amount  distributed  by  order  of  the  State  Board  for 
the  year  1886. 


COUNTIES. 


No.  OP 

PUPILB. 


AMonirr  pbb 
Pupil. 


AMoum 
DiencBiBmsD. 


Baker 

Benton  . . . , 
Olaokamaa. 
Olatsop.... 
Columbia.. 

Coos 

Crook 


Curry 

Douglas  . . 
eilUam... 

Grant 

Jaekson... 
Josephine. 
Klamath . . 
Lake 


Lane 

Linn 

Marion 

Morrow 

Multnomah. 

Polk 

Tillamook... 

Umatilla 

Union 

Wasco    

Washington. 
Yamhill 


Total 


2.146 
8.193 
4.860 
1.985 
1,112 
2,476 
1,150 

540 
4,294 
1,176 
1,774 
3,803 
1,094 

582 

576 
4,273 
5.684 
6,474 
1,574 
12,064 
2,825 

714 
4,054 
4,182 
3,290 
3,674 
3.287 

82.857 


90  Cents, 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


1,93140 

2,873  70 

4,374  00 

1,786  60 

1.000  80 

2,228  10 

1.0S5  00 

486  00 

8.864  60 

1,068  40 

1,596  60 

3,423  70 

984  00 

528  80 

618  40 

S,846  70 

5,116  60 

6,826  60 

1,417  50 

10,857  60 

2,542  50 

642  60 

3,648  60 

3.763  80 

2,96100 

3.306  60 

2,958  30 

74,571  30 
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TABLE  XVI— COUNTY  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Showing  list  of  those  whose  term  of  office  expires  the  first  Monday  of  Jul  j,  1888. 


1 
N4MS  OF  STTPBBIMTBNDEKT8. 

POSTOVJriOE. 

COUNTY. 

Ij.  B.  Baker 

Baker  City 

Philomath 

Baker. 

J.  J.  Bryan 

Benton. 

D.  F.  May 

Oreson  Citv 

nifLP.kftTnui. 

Fr»pt;  P^ife 

Astoria 

Clatsop. 
Colnmbia. 

*E.  E.  Qoick 

St.  Helens 

A.  J.  Sherwood 

Coaullle  Oity 

Coos. 

Wm.  Johnson 

dross  Keys 

Crook. 

*W.  S.  Gubrln 

Denmark 

Curry. 

Douglas. 

Grant. 

Geo.  F.  Bussell 

Oakland 

H.  F.  Dodson 

Prairie  City 

*H.  H.  Hendricks 

Fossil* 

GilUam. 

Wm.  Priest 

Jacksonyille 

Jackson. 

tEd.  F.  Hathaway 

Kerbyville 

Jesephiae. 
Klamath. 

W.  E.  Greene 

Linkville 

A.  H.  Fisher 

Lakeyiew 

Lake. 

*A.  W.  Patterson 

Eugene 

Lane. 

*D.  V.  S.  Beid 

Albany 

Linn. 

*G.  A.  Peebles 

Salem.. 

Marion. 

A.  G.  Gove...., 

Portland 

Mnltnomah. 

J.  H.  Stanley 

lone 

Dallas 

Morrow. 

B.  F.  Bobinson 

Polk. 

W.  F.  Marsh 

Tillamook 

Tillamook. 

W.  M.  Pearce 

Weston 

Umatilla. 

*/,  T',  F^ndman. , 

Summeryille 

Union. 

A.  Frazier 

Wasco 

Wasoo. 

*T.  T.  Vincent 

Middleton 

Washington. 

*J.  A.  0.  Freond 

McMinnyllle 

Yamhill. 

*Be-elected. 

tSupt.  A.  J.  Chapman  di«d  July,  1886.    Ed.  F.  Hathway  sueceeds  by  appointment. 


STATE   UMIVEE.SITY. 


»»• 


G®IIegia6e   iepap^R^ent 


••• 


JOHN  W.  JOHNSON,  A.  M.,  President. 
Professor  of  Ethics  and  Latin, 

MAEK  BAILEY,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  AsPronomy. 

THOMAS  CONDON,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  History^  Geology  and  Natural  History. 

GEOKGE  H.  COLLIEE,  LL.  D: 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physios, 

JOHN  STUAUB,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Cheek  and  Modern  Languages, 

MARY  P.  SPILLER, 

Professor  of  Elocution  and  Principal  of  the  English 

Preparatory  Depa/rtunent, 

BENJAMIN  J.  HAWTHORNE,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Mental  Philosophy  and  English  Literature. 

A.  C.  WOODCOCK,  B.  S., 
Tutor. 

OaiaJogae  of  1885-6. 


STATE    UNIVERSITY, 


R.E  M  A.  R  K  8  . 


^^-•i 


We  have  visited  this  institution  during  the  past  year,  and  .have 
found  the  teachers  and  students  doing  excellent  work. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  University  has  on  its  campus  two  brick  buildings.  One  was 
erected  in  part  by  the  citizens  of  Lane  county  and  finished  by  the 
state.  It  is  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  long,  fifty-four  feet  wide 
and  three  stories  high,  beside  the  basement.  The  second  building, 
named  by  the  Eegents  "Villard  Hall,"  has  just  been  erected  by  the 
state.  It  is  made  of  brick,  but  has  a  concrete  finish  on  the  outside, 
and  is  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  in  length,  sixty-nine  feet  wide 
and  two  stories  high  above  basement. 

LIBRARY. 

The  University  Library  will  occupy  a  room  in  Villard  Hall,  and 
contains  at  present  about  two  thousand  volumes.  A  part  of  the 
books  were  bought  at  a  cost  of  one  thousand  dollars  by  Mr.  Henry 
Villard.  Another  part  has  since  been  bought  at  a  cost  of  seven 
hundred  dollars,  out  of  the  income  of  the  Villard  endowment  fund. 
The  annual  sum  coming  from  the  Villard  fund  for  the  purchase  of 
hooks  for  the  library  is  four  hundred  dollars.  This  money  is  now 
spent  in  buying  books  df  reference  for  the  use  of  the  University. 

ENDOWMENT. 

The  permanent  endowment  of  the  University  consists  of  some 
seventy-six  thousand  dollars,  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  land  granted 
^  the  state  by  the  generak  government  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a  University,  and  of  a  fund  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  generously 
donated  the  University  by  Mr.  Henry  Villard. 

Besides  these  two  funds  the  University  receives  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  some  five  thousand  dollars  from  the  state. 
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APPATIATUS. 

The  University  has  about  $2,000  worth  of  matlieinatical  instru- 
ments. Students  in  surveying  and  engineering,  by  means  of  the 
Solar  Compass  and  Ilngineer's  Transit,  can  become  acquainted  with 
practical  field  work  in  their  department,  and  by  means  of  the  Sextant 
and  other  instruments,  they  can  learn  the  methods  of  finding  the  lat- 
itude and  longitude  of  any  place. 

Students  in  astronomy  will  have  access  for  observatory  practice  to 
the  Sidereal  Clock,  the  42-inch  astronomical  transit  and  the  Sextant, 
and  with  these  instruments  will  be  able  to  find  the  latitude  and  lon- 
gitude, as  well  as  the  exact  solar  time  of  the  University  building,  by 
the  methods  used  by  astronomers  and  navigators.  Those  students 
who  wish  to  do  so,  can,  by  means  of  these  instruments,  extend  the 
range  of  their  mathematical  knowledge  almost  as  far  as  they  please. 

The  apparatus  belonging  to  the  department  of  Physics  and  Chem- 
istry has  cost  the  University  more  than  §3,000,  and  though  such  a 
collection  of  instruments  can-  never  be  complete,  it  affords  greater 
facilities  for  laboratory  work  and  class  illustrations  than  can  be  found 
elsewhere  in  the  ^^  Great  Northwest.'' 

The  departments  of  Geology,  Mineralogy  and  Natural  History  are 
provided  with  large  and  valuable  collections,  to  illustrate  their  teach- 
ings. Professor  Condon's  cabinet  is  already  widely  known  on  this 
coast,  and  is  justly  noted  for  its  wonderful  record  of  Oregon's  former 
history. 

To  this  collection,  large  additions  of  eastern  and  foreign  minerals 
are  yearly  made,  and  the  whole  is  freely  used  in  illustrating  truth  to 
the  classes  taught  in  these  departments. 

EXAMIJSATIONS. 

An  examination  of  new  students  is  made  in  order  to  ascertain  then* 
scholarship,  and  assign  them  to  the  classes  fur  which  they  are  qn«"' 
fied.  An  examination  of  all  students  is  also  made  at  the  end  of  each 
term  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  progress  and  deciding  what 
students  shall  graduate,  or  be  promoted  to  higher  classes. 

Examinations,  at  entrance,  are  held  on  Friday  and  Saturday  pi*' 
ceding  commencement,  on  Friday  and  Saturday  preceding  the  begiD' 
ning  of  each  term,  and  after  term  has  begun,  on  the  day  of  entrance? 
between  2  and  3  p.  m. 

The  examinations  preceding  commencement  are  held  that  stndcnti 
may  find  whether  they  are  qualified  for  the  classes  they  w^ish  toenteTj 
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SO   tliat  they  may  use  the  long  summer  vacation  to  make  up  any  de- 
tioiency  thus  found. 

GRADING   STUDENTS. 

In  marking  or  grading,  a  scale  of  one  hundred  shall  be  used,  and 
si.3ct:j  (60^  shall  be  the  minimum. 

A.  student  who,  in  any  one  study,  falls  below  sixty  (60)  is  thereby 

conditioned  as  to  his  class  standing,  and  in  order  to  be  restored  to 

^vill  standing  he  must  pass  in  a  re-examination  some  time  before  the 

^^g^iilar  examinations  of  the  following  term;  when,  however,  a  student 

^a.lls  below  sixty  in  more  than  one  study  of  the  same  term,  or  in  one 

^tvidy  in  two  consecutive  terms,  especially  in  the  first  and  second 

"t^rins  of  the  year,  he  shall  thereby  forfeit  or  lose  his  class  standing. 

The  standing  of  students,  as  regards  scholarship,  is  determined, 

^^^  regular  classes  of  the  University  proper,  by  means  of  examination 

^^erely.     If  the  daily  recitations  of  the  student  are  below  sixty,  so 

^hat  he  is  likely  to  fail  at  the  coming  term  examination,  he  shall  be 

"^©ported  to  the  Faculty  and  be  notified  by  the  Secretary  of  the  fact. 

LITERAEY  SOCIETIES. 

There  are  connected  with  the  University  the  Eutaxian  Society  for 
young  ladies  and  the  Laurean  Society  for  yonng  gentlemen. 

The  Eutaxians  meet  on  Friday  of  each  week  at  3  p.  m.,  and  the 
Lavireans  meet  on  the  same  day  at  7:30  p.  m.  These  societies  use  the 
^^^ne  hall  and  have  a  common  library,  which  is  enlarged  yearly  by 
^he  purchase  of  new  books.  It  now  contains  some  one  thousand  vol- 
i^nies.  These  societies  are  well  sustained,  active  and  vigorous  literary 
"^dies.  They  occasionally  have  public  debates,  either  in  their  own 
"^ll  or  in  the  large  auditorium  of  the  University.  On  these  occasions 
"^^Y  have  had  full  hall*  aud  have  earned  much  praise  for  their  well- 
^*^a.iiaged  debates. 

DEGREES. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  will  be  conferred  on  all  students 
^ho  have  completed  the  Classical,  the  Scientific,  or  the  English 
^^urse  as  laid  down  in  this  catalogue. 

A  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  three  years'  standing  may  receivie  the  degree 

^^  Master  of  Arts,  provided,  since  graduation,  he  has  sustained  a  good 

^oral    character   and   pursued    some  literary  or    scientific   calling. 

^i^aduates  of  three  years   standing  who  wish  to  obtain  this  degree 

should  send  their  request  to  the  Faculty  on  or  before  the  first  of  June. 
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FREE  SCnOLAESniPS. 

Each  county  in  Oregon  is  entitled  to  one  free  scholarship  in  the 
Collegiate  Department  of  the  University,  and  an  additional  free 
scholarship  for  each  member  and  joint  member  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  to  which  such  county  shall  at  the  time  be  entitled.  Such 
students  pay  merely  $10  a  year  for  incidentals. 

COUNTY    SCHOLARSHIPS. 

THE    LAW    IN    RESPECT    TO    COUNTY    SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Each  county  in  this  State  is  entitled  to  one  scholarship  in  the  Col- 
legiate department  of  the  University,  and  an  additional  scholarship 
therein  for  each  member  and  joint  member  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly to  which  such  county  shall  at  the  time  be  entitled. 

Applicants  for  County  Scholarships  must  apply  in  writing  for  the 
same,  to  the  County  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  at  least  one 
month  before  the  commencement  of  the  school  year  in  which  they 
seek  to  enter;  and  such  Superintendent  shall  receive  such  applications, 
and  present  the  same  to  the  County  Court  of  the  county  when  sitting 
for  the  transaction  ot  county  business,  which  Court  shall,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Superintendent  and  such  other  person  or  persons  as  it  may  see 
proper  to  designate  for  that  purpose,  examine  said  applicants  at  a 
time  appointed  by  it  therefor,  and  the  scholarships  to  w^hich  such 
county  may  then  be  entitled  shall  be  awarded  by  such  Court,  among 
the  applicants  found  to  possess  the  requisite  qualifications,  by  lot. 
Whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  in  a  county  scholarship  during  tlie  course 
of  any  school  year,  application  may  be  made  for  it,  and  the  same 
awarded  in  the  manner  provided  in  this  section;  reasonable  notice 
being  first  given  of  the  time  when  the  proceedings  will  take  place. 

A  person  entering  the  University  upon  a  county  scholarship  shall, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  term  next  following  such  entry,  be  sub- 
ject to  an  examination  by  the  Faculty,  and  if  found  disqualified  by 
reason  of  want  of  educational  attainment,  physical  capacity,  or  moral 
character,  such  person  shall  be  dropped  from  the  roll  of  students,  and 
the  scholarship  upon  which  he  or  she  entered  shall  thereupoo  become 
vacant. 

No  person  shall  be  eligible  or  entitled  to  the  use  of  a  county  schol- 
arship in  the  University  unless  he  or  she  has  been  an  inhabitant  of 
the  county  to  which  it  belongs  for  one  year  immediately  preceding 
the  application  therefor,  nor  unless  such  person  possesses  the  qualifi- 
cations, educational  and  otherwise,  which  tlie  Board  of  Kegents  may 
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prescribe  for  admission  to  the  Collegiate  department  thereof ;  nor 
shall  any  person  who  has  been  convicted  of  a  crime  involving  moral 
turptitnde,  or  who  is  notoriously  of  bad  reputation  or  evil  habits,  ever 
be  eligible  to  admission  into  said  University,  upon  such  scholarship 
or  otherwise. 

Candidates  for  county  scholarships  must  pass  examination  in  the 
studies  for  a  teacher's  certificate.  This  examination  is  conducted  by 
the  County  Superintendent. 


STITE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 


-♦-^i 


I  have  visited  this  school  several  times  during  the  past  two  yeari. 
The  policy  of  the  President  and  Faculty  is  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
school  and  farm  work  at  an  early  day.  In  accordance  with  the  act  of 
the  Legislature  in  re-locatiug  the  College  at  CorVallis,  provided  the 
citizens  erect  suitable  buildings  on  the  college  farm,  at  a  cost  of  not 
less  than  twenty  thousand  dollars,  the  effort  is  now  being  made  to 
secure  the  necessary  amount  of  money  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  law,  approved  November  21,  1885.  This  effort  has  been  suc- 
cessful, the  major  portion  of  the  amount  having  already- been  sub- 
scribed; and  the  building  committee  has  been  organized,  and  will 
soon  be  prepared  to  begin  the  erection  of  the  proposed  new  buildings, 
on  the  site  selected,  on  the  agricultural  farm,  one-half  mile  west  of 
Corvallis. 

CONCEPTION    OF    A    PRACTICAL   EDUCATION,  BASED 

ON    SCIENCE. 

A  practical  education  based  on  science  supposes  three  things — viz: 

1.  A  certain  amount  of  instruction  in  science; 

2.  A  certain  amount  of  instruction  in  technological  studies; 

3.  A  certain  amount  of  instruction  in  the  practical  application  of 
principles. 

For  example,  when  a  man  farms,  he  applies  principles  to  praetioe, 
and  Agricultural  education  teaches  him  how  to  apply  these  princi- 
ples well.  Now  in  this  case  scientific  education  enables  him  to  un- 
derstand the  principles  well;  technical  education  teaches  him  to  ap- 
ply them  well;  and  practical  education  applies  them.  Hence,  if  one 
school  must  teach  all  this,  and  in  addition  studies  in  a  Mechanical 
Department,  a  very  large  corps  of  teachers  must  be  had  and  costly 
outfit  must  be  used.  Such  school  must  have  at  least  three  facultiei 
— (1)  A  Scientific  and  Literary  Faculty;  (2)  A  Faculty  for  Technical 
Studies;  (3)  A  Faculty  for  teaching  the  Operations. 
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The  law  organizing  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College  contemplates 
an  institution  upon  the  broad  basis  above  alluded  to.  (President's 
Keport.) 


B.  L.  ARNOLD,  A.  M., 

President  and  Professor  of  Philosophy^  Moral  amd  Physical. 

FRED.  BERCHTOLD,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Languages^  Anciejit  and  Modern. 

EDGAR  GRIM,  A.  B., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Agriculture. 

T.  P.  BRANCH,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Tactics. 

W.  W.  BRISTOW,  A.  B., 
Preparatory  Teacher. 


DEGREES  AND  EXAMINATIONS. 

DEGREES. 

There  are  three  degrees  conferred  in  this  institution. 

1.  The  degree  A.  B.,  on  such  as  complete  the  course  in  the  school 
of  physics,  mathematics,  moral  philosophy  and  ancient  languages. 

2.  The  degree  B.  S.,  on  such  as  complete  the  course  in  the  school 
of  physics,  mathematics,  moral  philosophy,  engineering,  Latin  and 
special  department  of  agriculture. 

3.  The  degree  of  Graduate  in  a  School,  on  such  as  complete  the 
course  in  any  school. 

No  degree  will  be  conferred  upon  any  student  of  immoral  conduct. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Stated  examinations  are  oral  and  in  writing.     They  are  of  two 
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kinds,  intermediate  and  final.  The  final  examination  occurs  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Failures  to  Pass  Examinations, — No  student  failing  to  pass  at 
examinations  on  any  study  will  be  admitted  to  a  second  examination 
on  that  study  during  the  same  year. 

Candidates  for  degrees  will,  at  their  final  examination,  be  examined 
on  the  e7itire  course.  Students  in  the  ancient  languages  will  be  ex- 
amined for  degrees  in  the  classical  authors  at  the  will  of  the 
Professor,  and  the  examination  will  not  be  confined  to  the  authors 
read  by  students  during  the  session  in  the  lecture  room. 

LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

The  Adelphian  Literary  Society  meets  weekly,  and  is  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition. 

LIBRARY. 

The  Adelphian  Library  contains  some  thousand  volumes  of  assorted 
and  choice  literature. 

STATE  STUDENTS. 

The  law  provides  for  the  free  tuition  of  sixty  young  men  over  six- 
teen years  old.  Young  men  may  secure  appointment  by  applying  to 
the  Senator  for  the  district  in  which  they  reside,  or  to  the  President 
of  the  College. 

SESSIONS. 

The  scholastic  year  consists  of  ten  months  of  twenty  days  each. 
This  is  divided  into  three  equal  terms.     (Catalogue,  (1885-6.) 

Note. — For  detailed  information  about  the  agricultural  studies  see 
the  biennial  report  of  the  President  made  to  the  State  Legislature. 


I 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


i^T'During  the  past  two  years  I  have  visited  all  of  the  Normal  Schools 
established  by  act  of  the  Legislature  at  Ashland,  Monmouth,  Drain, 
Weston.  The  school  at  Ashland  is  closed  at  the  present  time.  The 
schools  at  Monmouth,  Drain  and  Weston  are  now  in  session  and  are 
reported  in  prosperous  condition. 

^©pmal    SGh©®l  afe  Sl©ni^®ufeh. 

FACULTY. 
[Catalogue,  1886.] 

D.  T.  STANLEY,  A.  M.,  President, 

English  Literature^  Mental  Science  and  Professional  Work. 

J.  M.  POWELL,  A.  M., 

Mathematics  and  Physics. 

MILLIE  DOUGHTY,  B.  S., 

Natural  Sciences  and  Book-keeping. 

P.  L.  CAMPBELL,  A.  B., 

Ancient  and  Modem  Languages. 

KATIE  BRISTOW,  B.  S., 

Principal  Model  Primary. 
MRS.  RETTA  POWELL, 

Teacher  of  Instrumental  Music. 

MISS  EUGENIA  J.  ZIEBER, 

Teacher  of  Drawing  and  Painting. 
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Since  the  establishment  of  the  school,  by  act  of  the  Legislature, 
approved  October  26,  1882,  twenty-one  persons  have  completed  the 
required  course  of  study,  and  have  passed  the  examination  prescribed 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Of  the  list  given  below,  sixteen 
are  reported  as  teachers  in  our  public  scliools. 

NORMAL  GRADUATES. 

CLASS    OF    1883. 

May  Hawley  (Deceased). 

CLASS    OF    1884. 


J.  B.  Y.  Butler, 
Millie  Doughty, 
Clara  Gard, 
Lillian  Glass, 


A.  E.  Bredull, 
Katie  C.  Bristow, 
Jennie  Bushnell, 
Eugene  S.  Cattron, 


William  II.  Dobyns, 


D.  Esther  Goodman, 
M.  Fannie  Harris, 
Rachel  Loughary, 
Lillie  Powell, 

CLASS  OF   1885. 

Isaac  H.  Copeland, 
Belle  Ebbert, 
Virginia  F.  Goodwin, 
Nellie  Hannum, 
Mary  V.  McCarty. 

CLASS    OF    1886. 

William  0.  Roberts, 
J.  E.  YounfT. 


THE    WORK    OF    THE    NORMAL    SCHOOL 

Is  especially  that  of  preparing  teachers  for  the  duties  of  theelafl*- 
room,  either  in  graded  or  ungraded  schools,  high  schools  or  college*' 
The  subject  matter  of  a  carefully  prepared  course  of  study  is  viaA 
thoroughly  and  systematically  taught,  while  the  methods  of  teachiDjJ 
constitute  the  prominent  and  distinctive  feature  of  the  Normal  SchoA 
In  the  college  the  studies  are  pursued  from  the  stand-point  of  tb* 
learner,  while  in  the  Normal  School  a  two-fold  view  of  the  subject  ii 
obtained;  first,  from  the  stand-point  of  the  learner,  and  then  fromtto 
stand-point  of  the  teacher.     More  than  this,  every  recitation  is  an  an- 
swer to  the  question,  "  How  shall  I  teach  this  subject  ?"    In  addition 
to  this,  regular  professional  classes  are  organized  which  meet  dailj 
for  recitation  in  the  Science  of  Education  and  the  Art  of  Teaching 
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as  presented  by  the  ablest  writers  on  the  subject,  aided  by  lectures 
from  the  Faculty,  full  discussion  in  the  class,  and  practice-teaching 
in  the  school. 

COURSES    OF    STUDY. 

The  courses  of  study,  as  arranged,  have  a  two-fold  object;  making 
the  most  thorough  scholars,  and  giving  them  a  broad  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  philosophy  of  education. 

The  Elementary  C'ourse  fits  persons  for  teaching  in  the  common 
schools.  Those  who  complete  this  course  here,  may  receive  a  certifi- 
cate to  that  effect  from  the  President,  provided  they  have  spent  not 
less  than  two  full  terms  in  the  Normal,  and  been  regularly  in  attend- 
ance at  teachers'  classes. 

The  advanced  course  includes  about  the  same  work  as  is  embraced 
in  the  Scientific  Course  in  most  colleges,  though  completed  in  one- 
half  the  time  required  in  those  colleges.  It  fits  persons  for  teaching 
in  any  grade  of  school,  college  or  academy,  or  for  the  management  of 
either  graded  or  ungraded  schools.  Graduates  in  this  course  receive 
a  diploma  from  the  State. 

PEOFESSIONAL    COURSE. 

The  special  design  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  best  methods  of  or- 
ganizing, managing  and  teaching  scliools  of  all  kinds,  mixed  or  graded, 
either  as  principal  or  assistant.  It  iiu'liides  a  full  development  of  the 
pliilosophy  and  the  history  of  education.  A  complete  analysis  of  the 
three  important  divisions  of  the  sul>ject — school  organization,  school 
management,  and  teaching — is  made  in  the  teachers'  class.  The  first 
half  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  school  oiganization  and 
school  management,  as  presented  in  the  works  of  our  best  educators, 
led  by  lectures  from  the  President,  with  an  analysis  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject. The  last  half  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  the  methods  of  teaching 
the  branches,  and  includes  the  history  of  education.  The  full  course 
extends  through  three  years,  but  persons  who  come  with  the  requisite 
Bcholarship,  by  giving  their  whole  attention  to  the  professional  course 
and  practice- teaching,  may  complete  it  in  one  year  and  receive  the 
professional  diploma. 

GRADUA.TIOK. 

The  conditions  of  graduation  are,  that  applicants  shall  have  com- 
pleted the  course  of  study,  and  passed  such  an  examination  thereon 
as  may  be  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education;  that  they  shall 

10 
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have  spent  at  least  one  year  in  this  school,  that  males  shall  be  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  and  females  eighteen. 

HOW    TO    SECURE    A    FREE    SCHOLARSHIP. 

Teachers,  or  those  intending  to  teach,  may  secure  scholarships  in 
their  county  as  follows  : 

1.  The  applicant  must  pass  such  an  examination  before  the  Su- 
perintendent of  his  county  as  will  entitle  him  to  a  second  grade  cer- 
tificate for  teacher,  and  pay  the  examiner  $2.50  therefor,  if  at  a  private 
examination.  The  regular  public  examinations,  held  once  each  quarter, 
are  free.  If  the  applicant  for  a  scholarship  has  already  a  certificate 
to  teach  in  his  county,  a  re-examination  is  not  required. 
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FACULTY, 

F.  W.  Benson;  A.  M PresidenL 

R.  A.  Booth Principal  of  Academic  Department, 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Benson Teacher   of  Music. 

Mrs.  G.  T.  Russell Teacher  of  Art. 

REMARKS. 

The  school  year  consists  of  four  terms  of  ten  weeks  each,  the  first 
term  commencing  first  Monday  in  September.  During  the  year 
1885-6,  the  school  furnished  one  graduate,  W.  S.  Bean,  who  passed 
ail  examination  approved  by  the  State  Board,  receiving  a  State  Nor- 
mal Diploma.  Mr.  Bean  is  now  teaching  in  the  public  school's  of 
Curry  County,  entering  his  profession  immediately  on  graduation. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  in  State  Normal  School,  Drain,  Ore- 
gon. Prescribed  by  the  joint  action  of  the  'President  of  the 
School  and  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

First  Term. — Elementary  Algebra,  Grammar,  History  of  United 
States,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Writing,  Spelling,  and  Object 
Teaching. 

Second  Term. — Elementary  Algebra,  Grammar,  History  of  United 
States,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Writing,  Spelling,  and  Object 
Teaching  continued. 

Third  Term. — Elementary  Algebra,  Normal  Mental,  English  An- 
alysis, Natural   Philosophy,  Composition,  School  Management. 

Fourth  Term. — Elementary  Algebra,  Normal  Mental,  English 
Analyses,  Natural  Philosophy,  Conjposition,  gchool  Management  con- 
tinued. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

First  Term. — Higher  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Ancient  History, 
Elements  of  Book-keeping  and  School  Government. 

Second  Term. — Higher  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Book-keeping,  Elo- 
cution, School  GoverAment  continued. 
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Third  Term. — lliglier  Arithmetic,  Higher  Algebra,  Government 
Class  Book,  Book-keeping,  Recitations — methods  of,  and  Ancient 
History. 

Fourth  Term. — Higher  Algebra,  Government  Class  Book,  Elo- 
cution, Recitations — methods  of,  and  Elements  Vocal  Music. 

TflIRD  YEAR. 

First  Term. — Higher  Algebra,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  English 
Synonyms,  Vocal  Music,  School  Organization,  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion— Calisthenics,  etc. 

Second  Term. — Higher  Algebra,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  English 
Synonyms,  Vocal  Music,  Oregon  School  Law,  aud  Practice  in  Model 
School. 

Third  Term. — Geometry,  Botany,  Theory  and  Practice  in  Teach- 
ing, Oregon  School  Law,  and  Practice  in  Model  School. 

Fourth  Term. — Geometry.  Botany,  English  Literature,  Theory 
and  Practice,  Constitution  of  Oregon,  Practice  in  Model  School. 


Sfeabe  ^©pmal  Sq]^©©1  aft  WeSfe©^. 

faculty. 

Rev.  C.  a.  Woody,  A.  M Princi/pal, 

Mrs.  C.  a.  Woody AssisX-ant. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

First  Term. — Practical  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Descriptive  Geog- 
raphy, Reading  and  Spelling. 

Second  Term. — Practical  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Physical  Geog- 
raphy, United  States  History. 

Third  Term. — Mental  Arithmetic,  English  Composition,  United 
States  History,  Orthoepy  and  Orthography. 

SECOND  YEAPt. 

First  Term. — Rhetoric,  Book-keeping,  Physiology,  Advanced  Men- 
tal Arithmetic,  Algebra  begun. 

Second  Term. — Rhetoric,  Book-keeping,  Botany  and  Algebra. 
Third  Term. — Rhetoric,  AlgCbra,  Botany,  Civil  Government. 


I 
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THIED  YEAR 

First  Term. — Plane  Geometry,  Physics,  Geology,  English  Litera- 
ture. 

Second  Term. — Geometry,  General  History,  Psychology,  Litera- 
ture. 

Third  Term. — General  History,  Literature,  Moral  Philosophy, 
Astronomy. 

EEMARKS. 

Map  drawing  taught  in  connection  with  all  geography  study. 
Methods  receive  attention  during  the  whole  course. 
Students  desiring  to  pursue  more  advanced  studies  may  do  so 
under  the  supervision  of  the  principal. 
Vocal  music  taught  without  extra  charge. 
Classes  organized  in  instrumental  music  and  drawing  and  painting. 


80 
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McMINNVILLE  COLLEGE 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


FACULTY. 


Rev.  D.  B.  Gray,  of  The  Dalles . . .' S^cperintendent. 

Mrs.  D.  B.  Gray Matron, 

Miss  Helen  Holman,  of  Portland .  .  .  Assistant  and  Music  Teacher. 
I^R.  L.  L.  RoLLAND,  of  Salem Attending  Physician. 

REMARKS. 

m 

This  school  has  been  regularly  continued  during  the  past  two  years 
^ith  the  usual  vacations.  The  appropriation  made  for  the  education 
of  the  blind  at  the  last  biennial  session  of  the  Leorislature,  has  been 
carefully  and  economically  expended.  The  school  is  now  in  session 
^nd  duing  good  work.  The  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
^ave  made  frequent  visits  to  the  school  and  have  been  gratified  to  see 
^te  facility  with  which  the  students  acquire  useful  knowledge  in  the 
several  branches  taught,  and  also  in  the  Musical  and  Industrial  de- 
partments. 

The  school  was  organized  by  Superintendent  C.  E.  Moore,  in  April, 
1-883,  and  continued  under  his  supervision  until  the  close  of  the  last 
school  year,  May,  1886,  at  which  time,  business  interests  calling  him 
elsewhere,  he  tendered  his  resignation  as  principal  of  the  school,  and 
the  Rev.  D.  B.  Gray,  of  The  Dalles,  was  elected  to  till  the  vacancy 
ftus  made. 

Mr.  Moore  was  an  able  and  zealous  Superintendent,  and,  during  his 
administration,  brought  the  school  up  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency  and 
nsefulness.     During  the  summer  of  1884,  he  visited,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, several  of  the  leading  schools  for  the  Blind,  in  the  United 
States,  making  minute  examination  of  the  methods  used  in  the  schools 
of  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  New  York,  and  giving  special  attention 
^  the  industrial  and  mechanical  departments;  such  as  broom-making, 
chair-seating,  mattress-making,   upholstery,    brush-making,   sewing, 
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knitting,  machine  sewing,  type  writing,  etc.  During  this  visit  Mr. 
Moore  purchased  some  useful  atid  valuable  apparatus  for  the  school, 
by  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  building  now  occupied  by  the  school  is  the  property  of  the 
State,  having  been  purchased  by  Supt.  C.  E.  Moore,  as  agent  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  The  property  is  situate  near  the  corner 
of  Center  and  State  streets,  Salem,  and  was  purchased  for  the  sum  of 
$3250.  This  purchase  was  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  general  and  specific  appropriation  act  (approved  February  80, 
1885)  for  the  support  of  the  JJHnd  School  and  for  the  purchase  of 
lands  and  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  thereon. 

After  several  efforts  to  secure  eligible  lands  and  estimates  of  the 
probable  minimum  cost  of  placing  suitable  buildmgs  thereon  had 
been  made  by  the  Board,  it  was  found  that  the  sum  appropriated  . 
would  be  insufficient,  and  not  desiring  to  incur  any  indebtedness 
beyond  the  immediate  appropriation,  the  Board  decided  to  make  the 
purchase  above  mentioned.  The  property  has  been  repaired  and 
improved  and  is  now  in  good  condition,  and,  in  the  matter  of  room 
and  accommodations,  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of 
the  Blind  for  several  years,  with  the  exception  of  drainage  and  some 
other  minor  improvements,  for  which  provision  should  be  made. 

RECOMMENDATION. 

The  w^ork  which  the  State  has  undertaken  of  educating  the  blind 
within  her  borders  is  deserving  of  and  is  receiving  the  support  and  com- 
mendation of  all  thoughtful  and  liberal-minded  citizens.  1  would  there- 
fore heartily  recommend  that  the  Legislature  appropriate  a  sum  of  not 
less  than  $4,000.00  per  year  for  the  support  of  the  Blind  School 
for  the  ensuing  two  years.  Herewith  is  given  general  and  interesting 
information  compiled  from  the  annual  and  biennial  reports  of  State 
Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction,  the  reports  of  State  Blind 
Schools  and  from  the  last  published  report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  w^hich  w^ill  indicate  the  generous  provision  that  is  being 
made  for  this  unfortunate  class  of  persons  in  the  several  States. 

Arkansas. — At  the  Aikansas  School  for  the  Blind,  Little  Eock, 
blind  of  eitlier  sex  receive  from  the  state  a  training  in  English  school 
studies,  as  well  as  in  music  and  handicrafts.  Under  six  teachers  in 
1882-3  there  were  forty  pupils.  Besides  ordinary  school  studies,  in- 
strnctiou  was  given  in  mattress  making,  broom  making,  cane  seating, 
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upholstering  and  piano  tuning  for  the  boys,  and  for  the  girls  hand 
and  machine  sewing,  crocheting,  housework,  etc.  Valuation  of 
grounds  and  buildings,  $20,000. 

Illinois, — The  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
Jacksonville,  had  for  1882-3  a  total  attendance  of  157  pupils  from 
seventy-one  counties  under  fourteen  resident  instructors.  School 
studies  embraced  the  common  English  branches,  with  literature,  vocal 
and  instrumental  music;  the  industries,  fancy  and  bead  work,  broom 
and  mattress  making  and  cane  seating.  The  institution  belongs  to 
the  state,  and  is  valued,  with  grounds,  etc.,  at  $116,427. 

In  1883-4  the  attendance  was  168  from  seventy-five  counties,  and 
the  teachers  numbered  sixteen,  one  having  resigned  and  three  new 
ones  having  been  employed.  In  the  former  of  these  two  years  seven 
pupils  completed  the  course  of  instruction  and  were  graduated;  in 
the  latter  the  graduates  were  only  three. 

Iowa. — The  state  also  provided  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  in 
the  College  for  the  Blind,  Vinton,  the  branches  taught  being  primary, 
grammar  and  high;  the  industries,  bead  work,  broom  and  mattress 
making,  cane  seating  and  sewing. 

In  1883-4  there  were  125  pupils  enrolled  under  thirty  instructors 
and  other  employes.  The  estimated  value  of  the  buildings,  grounds, 
etc.,  was  $350,000;  total  receipts,  $35,864;  expenditures,  $31,312. 

Kansas. — The  State  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
"Wyandotte,  for  1883-4  reports  nineteen  instructors,  three  blind  em- 
ployes and  seventy-two  inmates,  having  instructed  186  since  opening 
Jn  i867.  The  boys  are  employed  in  broom  and  brush  making  and 
chair  caning;  the  girls  generally  in  machine  and  hand  sewing,  but  in 
some  cases  they  also  made  brooms  and  chair  seats  successtully.  In 
school  they  are  taught  the  common  branches,  as  well  as  algebra, 
rhetoric,  civil  government  and  American  literature.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  A  library  of  500 
volumes  was  increased  fifty  during  the  year.  Grounds,  l)iiildings 
and  apparatus  were  valued  at  $100,000.  State  appropriation,  $13,900. 
Enrolment  for  1882-3,  69,  with  an  average  attendance  of  65;  for 
18815-4,  enrollment,  75;  average  attendance,  71.  Expenditure  for  the 
two  years,  $29,683. 

Kentucky, — The  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  Louisville,  is  free  to  state  pupils  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18, 
78  pupils  in  1882-3  pursuing  common  school  branches,  and  had 
In  addition  to  the  literary  course,  special  attention  is  given  to  indus- 
trial training  and  music.     The  employments  taught  are  chair  caning, 
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broom  and  mattress  making,  sewing,  knitting  and  mending.     A  kin- 
dergarten is  maintained  with  great  success. 

Houisi^'fui. — The  biennial  report  of  the  Louisiana  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  Baton  Rouge,  for  the  two  years  1882  and  1883  gives  four 
instructors  and  thirty-one  persons,  including  pupils  and  inmates  of 
the  Industrial  Home,  a  department  of  the  Institution  provided  for 
the  training  of  adult  blind.  Of  the  470  white  blind  in  the  state,  at 
least  lifty  under  30  years  of  age  should  be  provided  for,  but  the 
report  says  that  there  are  not  proper  accommodations  for  those  in 
attendance,  school,  shop  and  family  work  having  been  done  under 
great  disadvantages.  Of  those  who  have  gone  out  during  the*  last 
iive  years  several  are  maintaining  themselves  and  others  are  helpfoJ 
at  their  homes.  A  full  quota  of  books  from  the  American  House  at 
Louisville  had  been  received.  No  provision  is  made  for  the  326 
colored  blind  in  the  state. 

Marijland, — The  Maryland  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  tie 
Blind,  Baltimore,  is  for  white  youth  between  the  ages  of  9  andlS. 
It  gives  instruction  in  a  common  English  course  and  music,  witi 
broom  and  mattress  making,  piano  tuning,  sewing,  and  knitting. 
The  whole  number  attending  for  1883-'84:  was  81,  of  whom  10  com- 
pleted the  whole  or  partial  course,  and  9  left  for  various  causes,  leav- 
ing 62  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Massachusetts, — The  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind  gives  to  blind  youth  of  either  sex  instruction  similar  to* 
that  given  in  the  best  common  schools,  with  such  industrial  training 
as  can  be  added.  Since  1809,  the  State  annually  appropriates  §30,- 
000,  for  which  the  school  gratuitously  educates  all  such  blind  indi- 
gent children  as  the  Governor  may  designate.  Heading  by  touch  fe  ' 
encouraged  by  all  possible  means.  One  evening  in  the  week  is  de- 
voted by  most  of  the  pupils  to  the  perusal  of  works  of  various  kinds 
in  embossed  types,  including  history,  biography,  poetry,  science,  phi- 
losophy, and  belles  letters.  Music  is  also  carefully  taught.  All  ad- 
vanced pupils  take  lessons  in  the  normal  classes,  where  they  learn 
the  best  methods  adopted  in  their  profession. 

Michigan. — Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing,  gives  instruc- 
tion in  the  common  English  branches,  with  astronomy,  chemistry, 
geology,  geometry,  and  physics.  The  boys  are  also  taught  broom 
making,  and  the  girls  crocheting,  knitting,  and  sewing  by  machine. 
In  1883-'84  there  were  50  pupils  and  26  instructors  and  employeeii 
Amount  of  State  appropriation  for  the  year,  |132,000.  Value  of 
buildings,  grounds,  etc.,  $78,000. 

Minnesota, — The  School  for  the  Blind,  Faribault,  is  now  ocenpj- 
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Tennessee. — The  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  Nashville,  con- 
iuaes  to  make  provision  for  the  white  and  colored  blind. 

In  1883-84  separate  buildings  were  erected  for  the  colored  pupils, 
neans  having  been  provided  by  the  Legislature  for  this  purpose. 
The  school  is  graded,  embracing  the  common  and  some  of  the  liigher 
tranches.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
Liiclading  practice  on  a  pipe  organ  recently  presented  by  the  State. 
Much  attention  is  given  to  tuning  pianos.  In  the  industrial  depart- 
ment mattress  and  broom  making  is  taught,  while  the  girls  are  trained 
in  bead  work,  knitting,  crocheting,  and  sewing  by  hand  and  machine. 
It  was  estimated  that  there  are  in  the  State  about  212  blind  youth  of 
lawful  age  to  enter  this  institution,  but  of  these  only  51  were  enrolled. 

Texas. — The  Texas  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Austin,  had  99  pupils 
in  March,  1884,  an  increase  of  8,  under  10  instructors.  The  common 
school  and  some  of  the  higher  branches  were  taught,  with  music  and 
the  industries  of  broom  and  mattress  making,  chair  seating,  piano 
tuning,  bead  work,  and  sewing.  The  State  appropriated  about  $31,- 
000  during  the  year,  which  was  the  amount  of  the  expenditure. 
Valne  of  property  belonging  to  the  institution,  about  $95,000. 

Wisconsin. — The  Wisconsin  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  Janesville,  in  1883-'84  had  78  pupils,  who  received  instruction 
^Q  common  and  high  school  branches,  in  vocal  and  instrumental 
^usic,  and  in  carpet  weaving,  cane  seating,  sewing,  and  fancy  work. 
The  age  for  admission  is  from  8  to  21  years,  and  the  State  provides 
'j'ee  board  and  tuition.  All  youth  are  admitted  whose  vision  is  too 
^^^fective  to  allow  them  to  receive  the  benefit  of  public  school  instruc- 
^on.  Total  receipts  for  the  year,  $25,000;  expenditures,  $18,000; 
^alue  of  all  property,  $175,000;  volumes  in  library,  1,700. 
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Since  ray  last  report  the  work  of  this  school  has  continued  withoai 
interruption,  except  the  usual  vacations,  and  has  made  very  consider 
able  advancement  in  the  matter  of  more  systematic  instruction  an< 
^n  greater  school  facilities  and  accommodations  for  the  pitpils  in  at 
tendance.  The  health  of  the  children  has  been  remarkably  good,  an< 
this  is  due  to  the  careful  and  intelligent  supervision  of  the  I^rincipa 
^nd  his  assistants.  I  have  made  several  very  pleasant  visits  to  th< 
school  and  have  been  impressed  with  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  th 
s^'^eral  English  branches  taught,  and  in  the  training  of  the  hand  an( 
eye. 

FACULTY  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

Sev.  p.  S.  Knight Principa 

■M.I88.  S.  WooDMANS Assistant  Tedche 

^188  Florence  Cbandall Asdstant  Teache 

Mbs.  p.  S.  Knight Matrcyi 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 
Saperintendent P.  S.  Knigh 

BOARD    OF    VISITORS. 

His  Excellency,  Z.  F.  Moody Governo 

Hon.  R.  P.  Earhart Secretaiy  of  Stat 

Hon.  E.  B.  McElroy Supt.  Pub.  Ins 

BOARD    OF   DIRECTORS. 

Henry  Failing, 

J.  A.  Stratton,  ^ Terms  expire  October,  189 

J.  C.  Thompson. 
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Wm.  M.  Ladd, 

Geo.  II.  Burnett,       ^ Terms  expire  October,  1888 

J.  I.  Thompson. 

J.  H.  Albert, 

C.  B.  Bellinger,         ^ Terms  expire  October,  1886 

Werner  Breyinan. 

OFFICERS    OF    BOARD. 

Werner  Breyman President 

Geo.  H.  Burnett Secretarj 

Henry  Failing Treasurer 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE. 

J.  A.  Stratton J.  I.  Thompson J.  H.  Albert 


STfiTE  SCHOOL  WORK. 


TEACHERS'   INSTITUTES. 

The  report  of  Institute  work,  given  in  the  Sixth  Biennial  Report, 
closed  July  I,  1884.  Since  that  time  Institutes  have  been  held  in 
toe  several  Judicial  Districts,  as  follows  : 

Sixth  Judicial  District,  at  Union,  July  15,  16  and  17,  1884. 

fourth  Judicial  District,  Portland,  December  29  and  30,  1884. 

Tliird  Judicial  District,  Lafayette,  March  31  and  April  1,  2  and  3, 

1885. 

^i»-st  Judicial  District,  Grant's  Pass,  July  22,  23  and  24,  1885. 

Si^th  Judicial  District,  Baker  City,  August  4,  5,  6  and  7,  1885. 

j^^urth  Judicial  District,  Portland,  November  27  and  28,  1885. 
"h  11         Institute  for  the  Fifth  Judicial  District,  appointed  for  The 
]]}^^  December  31,  1884,  and  January  1  and  2,  1885,  could  not  be 
J'^^  On  account  of  the  great  snow  and  ice  blockade  that  prevailed  at 
t*^^  time. 

^ii-st  Judicial  District,  Ashland,  August  24,  25,  26  and  27.  1886. 
I^Xtli  Judicial  District,  Pendleton,  December  2,  3  and  4,  1886. 
^OAirth  Judicial  District,  Portland,  December  17  and  18,  1886. 
-^fth  Judicial  District,  Oregon  City,  December  27  and  28,  1886. 
^j^^^cond  Judicial  District,  Eugene  City,  December  29,  30  and  31, 

^Oine  of  the  good  results  of  these  Institutes  are  apparent  in  many 
^  y^^  :  A  growing  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  better  qualified 
jrr^^ers;  more  thorough  and  practical  work  in  the  school-room;  the 
^  P^ovement  of  teachers  intellectually  and  professionally  ;  an  in- 
^.^  ^^ed  attendance  at  County  Institutes  and  local  meetings,  and  more 
^  ^^Tal  interest  in  educational  work.  These  Institutes  were  generally 
^l   attended,  and  most  of  them  were  largely  attended  by  teachers 
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and  people,  a  great  deal  of  interest  being  manifested,  and  much  good 
work  done. 

STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  State  Association  for  the  year  1885  was  held  at  Astoria  July 

6,  7,  8,  9  and  10,  and  was  attended  by  three  hundred  teachers,  repre- 
senting the  counties  of  Benton,  Clackamas,  Clatsop,  Columbia, 
Douglas,  Lane,  Linn,  Marion,  Multnomah,  Polk,  Washington,  Wasco 
and  Yamhill. 

The  State  Association  for  1886  was  held  at  Yaquina  City  July  6, 

7,  8  and  9,  and  was  more  largely  attended  than  ever  before,  there 
being  four  hundred  and  twenty  teachers  present,  representing  tke 
following  counties:  Baker,  Benton,  Clackamas,  Clatsop,  Columbia, 
Coos,  Curry,  Douglas,  Grant,  Jackson,  Lane,  Linn, -Marion,  Mult- 
nomah, Polk,  LTmatilla,  Union,  Wasco,  Washington  and  Yamhill. 

In   addition   to   the  large  attendance  of   public  school   teachers, 
nearly  all  of  our  College  and  University  Presidents  and   Professors 
were  present,  and  assisted  in  the  work  of  the  Association.     One  oi 
the  useful   and  permanent  features  of  the  work  growing  out  of  this 
annual   meeting   was   the  formation   of    a  regularly  organized  and- 
established 

STATE  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  ASSOCIATION. 

This  Association  will  meet  each  year  at  the  same  time  and  pla^c 
as  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  will  add  great  weight  tft-T^ 
interest  to  these  annual  assemblies. 

COUNTY  INSTITUTES 

Have  been  held  during  the  past  two  years  in  Benton,  Clatsop,  Coo^ 
Douglas,  Grant,  Jackson,  Linn,  Multnomah,  Polk,  Umatilla,  Unfc^^^ 
Wasco,  Washington  and  Yamhill  counties.  I  attended  several  c^^ 
these  meetings  and  was  pleased  to  note  that  the  average  enrollmen  ^ 
of  teachers  at  these  annual  institutes  is  rapidly  increasing.  Tbi^ 
increase  clearly  indicates  the  growing  popularity  of  the  Institat^^ 
with  the  teachers  and  people,  and  is  a  most  encouraging  indication* 
Other  good  results  are  noticeable: 

1.  The  best  teachers  are  always  present  at  the  Institute  and  ar6' 
active  in  its  support  and  emphatic  in  its  approval. 

2.  Our  best  educators  from  College,  University,  Academy  and 
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Higla  School  are  found  in  attendance  and  take  an  active  interest  in  the 
work. 

^.  School  Directors  are  becoming  more  impressed  with  the  neces- 
sity of  employing  the  best  teachers,  and  we  find  Directors  are  attend- 
ing Institutes  for  the  very  purpose  of  securing  the  best  qualified  and 
enterprising  teachers. 

4:.  The  eflForts  of  our  most  active  County  Superintendents  to 
advance  their  schools  have  been  most  auspiciously  begun,  and,  if  vig- 
ofoiisly  carried  forward,  will  not  prove  of  direct  and  immediate  value 
to  their  teachers  and  schools,  but  will  likewise  be  the  means  of  arous- 
ing in  the  minds  of  school  oflicers  and  people  a  renewed  and  lasting 
interest  in  our  public  schools. 

KECOMMENDATION. 

The  present  law  should  be  so  amended  as  to  make  County  Insti- 
tutes obligatory,  and  they  should  receive  ample  support  by  Legislative 
enactment. 

We  present  below  a  synopsis  of  the  School  Laws  of  most  of  the 
States  and  Territories  relative  to  County  Institute  work,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  most  of  them  absolutely  require  Institutes  to  be  held  and 
make  provision  for  their  support. 

STATE  LAWS  IN  RELATION  TO  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

In  Alabama — It  becomes  the  duty  of  the  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  organize  and  maintain  in  their  counties  Teachers'  Institutes, 
to  be  held  at  such  times  and  places  as  they  may  prescribe.  The 
County  SuDerintendent  is  the  ex  o-fficio  President  of  these  Institutes, 
and  in  his  absence  other  members  of  the  Board  must  preside.  The 
law  requires  not  less  than  three  County  Institutes  annually,  and,  in 
addition  to  these  meetings,  an  annual  Institute  is  held  during  the 
month  of  September.  All  licensed  teachers  in  the  county  must  at- 
tend at  least  one  ot  these  meetings.  These  meetings  are  devoted  to 
discussions  and  instruction  in  regard  to  the  methods  of  instruction 
and  disciplining  schools,  the  text-books  used,  and  other  matters  con- 
nected with  the  schools  and  School  Laws. 

In  Arkansas — The  County  Superintendent  is  required  to  hold 
Teachers'  Institutes.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  and  every  teacher  to  at- 
tend the  regular  session  of  the  Teachers'  Institute,  and  no  teacher 
shall  be  charged  for  loss  of  time  while  necessarily  absent  from  his 
school  to  attend  such  Institute. 
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In  Arizona — Scliool  Superintendents  are  required  to  hold  at  lei 
one  Teachers'  Institute  in  each  year,  and  every  teacher  employed 
a  public  school  in  the  county  must  attend  such  Institute  and  parti* 
pate  in  its  proceedings.     Each  session  of  the  Inststute  naust  contia  '^.ic 
not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  live  days.     When  the  lustitute        is 
held  during  the  time  that  teachers  are  employed  in  teaching,  th^^ir 
pay  must  not  be  diminished  by  reason  of  their  attendance.     T*  lie 
County  Superintendent  is  required  to  keep  an  accurate  account  of  ti  Jne 
expenses  of  the  Institute,  with  vouchers  of  the  same,  and  draw  l::Ei8  ^ 
warrant  on  the  County  Treasurer,  payable  out  of  the  county  8ch<i_>ol 
fund;  provided,  that  such  amount  must  not  exceed  $50  for  any  c^  ne 
year. 

In  California — In  counties  containing  more  than  20  districts,  -t  l^e 
County  Superintendent  is  required  to  hold  an  institute  annually,  a.  "a^  d 
every  teacher  in  the  county  is  required  to  attend.  When  the  In^s-ti- 
tute  is  held  during  the  time  that  teachers  are  employed  in  teachi  "^-^g? 
their  pay  must  not  be  diminished  by  reason  of  their  attendance.  17  lie 
County  Superintendent  is  allowed  not  to  exceed  $100  from  the  g^"«- 
eral  fund  for  expenses  of  the  Institute. 

In  Colorado — County  Superintendents  in  conjunction  with  Sfcaa- *® 
Superintendent  holds  Normal  Institutes  of  not  less  than  two  we^^^® 
duration,  and  the  County  Superintendent  may  draw  on "  the  St:^*-^® 
Superintendent  for  not  to  exceed  $100  to  defray  the  expenses  of  ~^ 

Institute. 

In  Connecticut — The  State  Board  of  Education  is  required  toh. 
teachers'  meetings  in  various  places  in  the  state,  and  for  this  pnrj[>' 
they  are  allowed  a  3um  not  to  exceed  $3,000  in  any  year. 

In  Dakota  Territory — Nothing  but  District  Institutes  are  h< 
and   the  County  Institute  funds,  raised  by  the  issuance  of  teaclit—  i 

certificates,  is  added  to   the   territorial   fund,  at    the  discretion  ^^ 

County  Superintendents. 

In  Delaioare — An  Institute  is  required   to  be  held  annually 
each  county,  of  not  less  than   three  days'  duration,  and  all  teacli 
required  to  attend,  teachers'  pay  to  continue  during  attendance 
Institutes. 

In  Florida^ — The   State   Superintendent  orders   the   holding 
Teachers'  Institutes  whenever,  in   his  opinion,  they  may    be    ino. 
useful.     Sum    of   $1,000   appropriated    annually  by  State   Legist 
ture,  and  the  fund  collected  from  the  issuance  of  teachers'  certiticat( 
is  also  attached  to  this,  the  whole  making  an  Institute  fund.     Teach^ 
ers  arc  required  to  attend  Institutes,  and  no  reduction  in  their  pay  if 
made  while  so  engaged. 
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In  Illinois — County  Superiuteiident  required  to  hold  annual  In- 
titntes,  continuing  in  session  not  less  than  5  days.  To  all  teachers 
olding  certificates  instruction  at  County  Institute  free.  All  others 
lust  pay  fee  of  $1.00.  Fees  charged  for  issuing  certificates  are  con- 
tituted  a  fund  to  pay  expenses  or  Institutes.  County  Boards  are 
Iso  authorized  to  make  appropriations  to  assist  in  paying  the  expen- 
es  of  County  Institutes. 

In  Indiana — County  Superintendent  required  to  hold  annual 
nstitutes,  and  the  County  Auditor  required  to  allow  him  $35  for  the 
xpenses  of  such  Institute  if  average  attendance  be  twenty-five 
eachers,  and  $50  if  attendance  average  forty  persons.  The  schools 
)f  the  county  shall  be  closed  during  any  Institute.  (From  this  it  is 
presumed  that  the  teachers'  pay  continues  while  he  is  attending  the 
institute.) 

In  Iowa — County  Superintendent  holds  Normal  Institute  in  each 
county  annually.  Attendance  on  part  of  teachers  voluntary.  Ex- 
penses paid  by  a  fee  ol  $1  paid  by  teachers  attending,  and  out  of 
state  fund. 

In  Idaho — County, Superintendents  to  hold  annual  Institute,  and 
^jl  teachers  in  county  required  to  attend;  if  teaching  school  at  the 
"^le,  school  to  be  closed  and  pay  to  continue  the  same;  County 
'^'Umissioners  to  pay  expenses  not  exceeding  $50. 

J^n  Kansas — Annual  County  Normal  Institutes  are  held  for  a 
'*'n  of  four  weeks.  A  fee  of  $1  from  each  candidate  for  a  teacher's 
''tificate  and  a  registration  fee  of  $1  for  each  person  attending  the 
^titute  is  required  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  Institute.  In  addition 
^  County  may  make  an  appropriation  of  $100  per  annum  to  assist 

defraying  the  expenses. 

y^^  Kerdncky — Annual  Institutes  of  not  less  than  four  days  re- 

^^^ed,  and  all  teachers  required  to  attend  under  penalty  of  forfeiting 

**tificate.     No  reduction  of  a  teacher's  wages  is  made,  it  his  school 

^  closed  during  his  attendance  on  an   Institute.     Fee  of  $2  charged 

^*^  teachers  and  persons  attending  Institutes  to  pay  expenses  of  Insti- 
^te. 

In  Maryland — It  is  obligatory  on  the  County  Examiners  to  hold 
^^nually  in  each  county  an  Institute  of  not  less  than  five  days. 

In  Massachusetts — County  Teachers'  Associations  are  held,  and 
tile  expenses  are  paid  by  a  warrant  drawn  on  the  State  Treasurer. 

In  Michigan — Annual  Institutes  are  held,  and  teachers  attending, 
and  who  may  close  their  schools  for  that  purpose,  are  allowed  to  re- 
ceive their  pay  from  the  district  in  which  their  school  may  be  during 
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such  attendance  at  the  Institute.     Institute  fund  constituted  by  col- 
lecting fees  on  the  issuance  of  teachers'  certificates. 

In  Missouri — County  Superintendents  hold  Normal  Institutes. 
Teachers  are  required  to  attend  and  become  members  of  these  In- 
stitutes. 

In  NebrasTca — Normal  Institutes  are  held  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent, and  County  Institutes  by  the  County  Superintendents. 
The  County  Superintendent  may,  at  his  discretion,  revoke  the  certifi- 
cate or  refuse  to  grant  a  certificate  to  any  teacher  who  refuses  to  at- 
tend the  County  Institute.  The  fee  of  one  dollar  for  teachers'  certi- 
ficates forms  a  fund  to  defray  the  expenses  of  Institutes.  In  addition 
to  this  fund,  the  County  Commissioners  are  required  to  pay  not  less 
than  twenty-five  dollars  from  the  general  fund  of  the  county,  and 
they  may  increase  this  fund  to  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  Institute. 

In  Nevada — County  Superintendents  are  required  to  convene  one 
or  more  Institutes  annually,  provided  the  commissioners  concur.  The 
expenses,  which  are  not  to  exceed  $100  in  each  year,  are  to  be  paid 
out  of  general  county  funds. 

In  New  Harixpshire — The  hvlding  of  Teachers'  Institutes  is  not 
made  compulsory  on  tlie  County  Superintendents. 

In  New  Jersey — Annual  Institutes  are  lield  and  it  is  obligatoiy 
on  the  teachers  of  the  County  to  attend.  No  reduction  is  made  from 
the  pay  of  any  teacher  while  he  may  be  attending  an  Institute.  Ex- 
penses of  Institutes  paid  by  the  State. 

In  New  York — District  or  County  Institutes  held  annuallj  bj 
the  School  Commissioners.  Not  cc»mpulsory  on  teachers  to  attend, 
but  wages  to  continue  if  they  do  attend.  State  pays  expenses  of  the  In- 
stitute. 

In  North  Carolina — Holding  of  County  Institutes  compulsorjon 
Superintendents,  and  attendance  on  part  of  teachers  obligatory. 
County  pays  the  expenses  of  the  Institue. 

In  Ohio — County  Teachers'  Associations  are  organized,  and  meet 
annually.  Teachers  are  urged,  but  not  required  to  attend.  Expenses 
paid  from  Institute  fund,  arising  from  issuance  of  teachers'  certifi- 
cates, etc. 

In  Pennsylvania — County  Superintendents  are  required  to  hold 
annual  Institutes.  Expenses  are  paid  by  warrants  drawn  on  the 
County  Treasury,  and  not  to  exceed  tw^o  hundred  dollars  per  annum 
in  each  county.  This  fund  is  supplemented  by  teachers'  membership 
fees,  etc.  Boards  of  Directors  may  permit  teachers  to  attend  without 
making  any  deductions  from  their  salaries.     Teachers  who  are  absent 
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without  cause  may  have  grade  of  certiiBicates  lowered.  Several  conn- 
ties  have  special  laws  compelling  Boards  of  Directors  to  grant  their 
teachers  the  time  to  attend  the  County  Ins^titute,  without  reducing 
their  salaries. 

In  South  Carolina — The  holding  of  Institutes  by  County  Super- 
intendents is  not  compulsory,  nor  is  attendance  on  the  part  of 
teachers. 

In  Texas — The  County  Judge  holds  an  annual  County  Institute. 
It  is  not  compulsory  on  teachers  to  attend. 

In  Yirgima — County  Superintendents  are  required  to  hold  annual 
Institutes,  and  all  teachers  »re  expected  to  attend.  If  held  while  any 
school  is  being  taught,  the  teacher  shall  suffer  no  diminution  of  sal- 
ary by  reason  of  absence  attending  an  Institute. 

In  Vermont — The  State  Superintendent,  on  the  application  of 
twenty-five  teachers  of  any  county,  must  order  the  County  Superin- 
tendent to  hold  an  Institute.  Attendance  of  teachers  not  compulsory. 
Expenses  paid  by  the  State. 

West  Virginia — Requires  annual  county  Institutes  to  be  held,  the 
county  to  defray  the  expenses,  and  teachers  are  required  to  attend, 
under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  right  to  examination  during  the  year. 

In  Wisconsin — The  County  Superintendent  is  required  to  hold 
annual  Institutes  in  his  county.  Expenses  paid  by  the  State.  At- 
tendance on  the  part  of  teachers  not  compulsory. 

In  Washington  Territory — County  Superintendents  may  hold 
annual  Institutes  in  counties  containing  ten  or  more  organized  dis- 
tricts. 

TEACHERS'  EXAMINATIONS  AND  CERTIFICATES. 

Under  this  head,  I  desire  first  to  repeat  what  was  said  on  the  same 
^<^pic  in  the  sixth  biennial  report,  for,  with  the  additional  observrtion, 
Experience  and  acquaintance  with  our  alleged  ^^System  of  examina- 
I^J^n"  and  of  granting  certificates,  secured  by  traveling  abroad  in  the 
^^ftte  for  the  past  two  years,  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  our 
Present  "private  plan"  of  licensing  teachers  is  the  greatest  defect  of 
^\  and  should  be  thoroughly  and  utterly  abolished  by  prompt  and 
hberal  leg-islation: 

.  '*The  school  system  of  Oregon  is  yet  in  a  formative  condition.  This 
^^  seen  in  the  amendments  that  are  made  from  time  to  time,  to  our 
^^hooj  law.  While  our  present  school  law  is  not  all  that  may  be  de- 
^ired,  yet  at  the  same  time,  its  provisions,  to  a  large  extent,  meet  the 
present  wants  of  our  schools.     There  are  some  defects,  however,  that 
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should  be  supplemented  by  amendments,  and  there  are  some  existing 
features  that  should  be  stricken  out.  Prominently  among  the  latter, 
we  mention  the  present  system  of  private  examinations  for  teachers. 
So  long  as  this  system  prevails,  our  teachers  will  grow  indifferent  to 
future  success  in  their  profession.  We  speak  here  of  teachers  in  the 
aggregate.  In  this  view  we  are  sustained  by  the  candid  and  en- 
lightened judgment  of  every  Superintendent  and  leading  educator 
with  whom  we  have  consulted. 

*'The  demand  for  enthusiastic^  progressive  teachers  is  increasing 
every  day.  The  private  phtn  can  never  supply  this  demand.  The 
teacher  should  constantly  qualify  himself  for  his  work. .  In  order  that 
teachers  may  become  more  thorough  and  systematic  instructors,  they 
must  improve  their  professional  standing  by  improving  their  echolar- 
ship.  The  tendency  of  prifvate  examinations  is  to  paralyze  7'ather 
than  promote  enterprise  and  advancement.  Public  examinations, on 
the  other  hand,  will  emancipate  our  teachers  from  the  blighting  in- 
fluences begotten  by  the  private  system,  and  gradually  widen,  deepen 
and  liberalize  their  views  and  enhance  their  usefulness.  The  system 
of  private  examinations  was  probably  established  as  an  accommoda- 
tion measure — the  conservative  plan — and,  as  a  result,  it  has  become 
almost  wholly  conservative." 

Again,  teachers  should  make  themselves  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  subjects  which  they  are  required  to  teach.  The  ^'private  examina- 
tion plan'-  stultifies  all  thought  of  study. 

Again,  teachers  cannot  teach  others  wtiat  they  do  not  know  tlieni- 
selves.  Knowledge  of  the  text-books  to  be  used  should  be  accnrate, 
and  their  deflnitioiis  and  demonstrations  should  be  clearly  defined  and 

f  rasped  by  the  teachers.     The  ^^private  examination"  r^/iicZ^r^a^Z*^^^ 
nowledye  unnecessary. 
Again,  the  teacher  should  become  acquainted  with  the  best  methods 
of  instruction,  and  wideawake  to  the  highest  and  best  interests  of 
his  profession. 

And  again,  the  teacher  should  not  merely  content  himself  withtfW 
method  or  with  one  text-book^  but  he  sliould  be  full  of  liis  subject, and 
not  only  this,  but  he  should  secure  a  variety  of  plans  and  ideas  (tij 
the  use  of  school  journals  and  reference  books),  so  that  the  instrn^ 
tion  he  gives  may  not  only  be  profitable  but  pleasing  to  his  pupilB- 
The  **private  examination  plan"  mocks  at  all  this. 

Again,  the  good  teacher  is  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  thorough 

and   substantial  work.     He  labors  faithfully  and   earnestly  for  the 

benefit  of  his  pupils,  and   honestly  discharges  his  duty,'  so  as  to 

receive  the  approval  of  his  own  conscience  and  the  commendation  of 
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his  patrons  and  directors.  Can  the  spiritless,  stupid,  lethargic  and 
sordid  ^^private  plan^^  ever  awaken  or  accomplish  such  uoble  or  high 
results? 

"  RENEWALS." 

Then,  again,  we  have  the  ''  Renewal  System,"  and  the  experience 
with  this  system  is  anything  but  encouraging.  Under  this  provision 
it  is  possible  for  a  teacher  to  teach  a  lifetime  ur^der  a  county  certifi- 
cate, and  without  re-examination.  In  brief,  it  is  about  equal  to  a 
State  Life  Diploma,  barring  the  examination  for  the  same,  as  well  as 
the  biennial  county  tax  of  $2.50.  Indeed,  it  should  be  styled  tlie 
two  and  a  half  plan.  For  example:  Grant  that  a  teacher  secures  a 
first  grade  county  certificate  regularly  and  at  the  quarterly  public  ex- 
amination. He  teaches  one  year  and  eleven  months  in  the  county 
where  the  certificate  is  given,  then  migrates  to  an  adjacent  county, 
pays  his  $2.50  for  a  "  Renewal,"  teaches  another  year  and  some 
months,  migrates  again  and  ''renews"  with  the  same  bland  facility  as 
before,  and  so  on  ad  iniinitutifi. 

This  is  no  fancy  or  mythical  sketch.  We  have  ample. evidence  that 
there  are  many  of  these  migratory  bipeds  afloat  in  the  State  to-day. 

But  even   this  migratory  r)iethod  is  not  absolutely  necessary.     In 
some  counties  these  educational  tramps  may  "renew"  at  home  with- 
equal  ease  and  grace  as  abroad. 

Of  all  weak  points  in  our  present  School  Laws,  the  "private  exam- 
ination plan"  and  the  "renewal  systeui"  are  the  very  worst  and 
Mreakest. 

RECOMMENDATION. 

1  would  recommend,  first.  The  elimination  of  private  examina- 
tions from  our  school  system. 

Second,  That  three  grades  of  certificates  be  established,  viz:  First 
;rade,  for  two  years;  second  grade,  for  one  year;  and  third  grade, 
"or  six  months. 

Third,  That  the  public  examinations  be  held  quarterly,  as  at 
Jiresent. 

Fourth,  That  contingencies  ad  interim  be  provided  for  by  a  system 
^f  permits. 

J  ifth,  That  no  certificates  or  permits  shall  be  renewed. 
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STATE   SCHOOL   LAWS   IN  REFERENCE   TO   TEACHEES' 
EXAMINATIONS  AND  CERTIFICATES. 

Below  is  presented  a  summary  of  the  several  State  School  Laws  in 
the  matter  of  teachers'  examinations  and  certificates,  and  it  will  be 
seen  from  these  abstracts  that  most  of  the  States  lead  Oregon  in  this 

f)articular.     No  stronger  argument  can  be  ofIei*ed  than  these  various 
aws,  and  further  comment  is  superfluous. 

In  Alabama — Examinations  are  quarterly  and  public  only.  A 
fee  of  one  dollar  is  charged  for  certificate,  to  pay  expenses  of  County 
Educational  Board.  Three  grades  of  certificates  are  established,  fiwti 
second  and  third;  good  for  three  years,  two  years,  and  one  year,  re- 
spectively, in  the  county  where  issued.  Applicants  must  answer  not 
less  than  seventy  per  cent,  of  all  questions  asked.  Certificates- are 
not  renewable. 

In  Arkansas — Examinations  are  quarterly  and  public,  A  f«e  of 
$2  is  charged  as  compensation  for  services  of  County  Examiner.  Three 
grades  of  certificates  are  issued,  first,  second  and  third;  good  for  two 
years,  one  year,  and  six  months,  respectively,  and  valid  only  in  the 
county  where  issued.  Certificates  not  renewable  witJiout  re-examina- 
tion. Maximum  and  minimum  grades  per  cent,  of  examination  not 
stated. 

In  Arizona  lerritory — Certificates  can  only  be  granted  by,  or 
with  the  consent  of  the  County  Board  of  Examiners,  which  meets 
quarterly.  Examinations  must  be  in  part  oral,  and  in  part  written, 
and  7nust  be  public.  Issues  two  grades,  first  good  for  four  years,  and 
authorizes  holder  tc»  teach  a  grammar  school;  second,  good  for  two 
years,  and  authorizes  holder  to  teach  a  primary  school.  Can  onlj  ^ 
renewed  until  the  next  succeeding  quarterly  examination. 

In  California — All  counties  of  legs  than  100,000  inhabitants  have 
a  County  Board  of  Education,  whose  duty  it  is  to  hold  semi-annnil 
meetings  to  grant  certificates.  All  examinations  public,  Theyissi* 
two  grades,  valid  for  four  and  two  years,  respectively,  which  raayb* 
renewed  by  the  Board  without  another  examination.  Fee  of  tb8 
County  Superintendent  for  issuing  a  certificate,  one  dollar,  which  ^ 
applied  to  the  payment  of  County  Institute  expenses. 

In  Colorado — County  Superintendent  conducts  exam i nations qiM*- 

terly,  and  publicly;  issues  certificates  of  three  grades,  good  for  tw« 

years,  one  year  and  six  months,  respectively.     Certificate  of  thefitrt 

\grsLAe  may  be  renewed  without  further  examination;  valid  only  i* 
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county  where  issued.     Percentages  required  to  ''pass  examination"  not 
Btated. 

I1^  Connecticut — The  Board  of  School  Visitors  hold  arinual  and 
semi-annual  meetings,  to  examine  teachers  for  certificatefi,  prescribe 
rules  of  management,  etc.  Examinations  are  public.  Grades  of  cer- 
tificates not  stated.     No  fees  mentioned. 

Dakota — County  Superintendent  holds  semi-annual  public  exami- 
nations, and  issues  certificates  of  three  grades,  good  for  two  years, 
eighteen  months,  and  one  year,  respectively.  He  may  also  grant  a 
^'probati  on  "certificate  to  all  applicants  coming  within  "ten"  of  the  per- 
centages required  for  a  third  grade  certificate.  Fee  for  issuing  a  cer- 
tificate at  regular  examination,  $1,  and  if  at  private  examination,  $2 
additional  to  pay  for  the  Superintendent's  time.  The  fund  raised 
from  $1  fee  goes  to  the  County  Institute  fund. 

In  Florida — Examinations  are  annual  and  public.  A  fee  of  one 
<loll^r  may  be  charged  for  certificates,  which  money  shall  be  applied 
to  defraying  the  expenses  of  Teachers'  Institutes  in  the  county.  Cer- 
tificates may  be  of  three  grades,  to  be  fixed  by  the  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction.  Required  per  cent  of  examination  not 
stated.     Certificates  not  renewed  without  re-examination. 

Georgia — County  Commissioners  of  Education  issue  four  grades 
^f  certificates,  good  for  three,  two,  and  one  year,  and  six  months, 
respectfully.  Licenses  valid  outside  the  county  issuing.  Not  re- 
"^^able.     No  fees. 

I^  Illinois — The  County  Superintendent  issues  certificates  of  two 
Shades,  good  for  two  years  and  one  year,  respectively,  which  may  be 
^^^W^  by  the  County  Superintendent.  Examinations  quarterly  and 
t^olic  For  the  issuance  of  a  certificate  on  examination,  or  for  re- 
^^^h1  of  a  certificate,  a  fee  of  $1  is  charged,  which  amount  is  devoted 
^  ^he  payment  of  County  Institute  expenses.  Grade  of  percentage 
^^t  given. 

■f^  Indiana — Examinations  are  held  monthly,  and  are  public,  and 
*^  limited  to  the  county  in  which  they  are  granted.  Four  grades  of 
^rtificates  are  issued  for  the  term  of  six  months,  twelve  months, 
twenty-four  months  and  thirty-six  months,  respectively,  according  to 
tiie  ratio  of  correct  answers  and  other  evidences  of  qualification  given 
Bpon  examination.  A  six  months'  certificate  is  regarded  as  a  trial 
license,  and  is  not  renewable.  At  any  subsequent  examination  the 
candidate  must  advance  to  a  twelve  months'  certificate  or  be  dropped. 
^0  fees  mentioned. 

In  Iowa — ^The  County  Superintendent  is  required  to  examine 
applicants  for  teachers'  certificates  on  the  last  Saturday  of    eacli 
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month,  and  all  examinations  must  be  public,  lie  only  grants  a  cer- 
tificate of  one  grade,  which  is  good  for  one  year  only.  A  fee  of  one 
dollar  is  charged  for  issuing  a  certificate.  Certificate  not  renewable, 
and  only  good  in  county  where  issued. 

Ill  Idaho — Applicants  for  a  first  grade  certificate  good  for  two 
years  in  the  county  where  issued,  oiily^  shall  pass  an  examination  be- 
fore the  County  Superintendent,  with  an  average  percentage  of  not 
less  than  ninety  per  cent.,  and  shall  not  fall  below  seventy-five  per 
cent  in  any  branch  examined;  and  for  a  second  grade,  good  for  one 
year,  a  general  average  of  seventy-five  percent,  must  be  attained, and 
the  applicant  must  not  fall  below  fifty  per  cent,  in  any  such  branch 
of  study.  Examinations  quarterly  and  public.  Fee  for  issuing  cer- 
tificate three  dollars,  which  fee  goes  to  the  general  school  fund.  Cer- 
tificates not  renewable. 

In  Kansas — Public  examinations  held  quarterly,  at  which  three 
grades' of  certificates  may  be  issued.  First,  good  for  three  years;  ap- 
plicant must  attain  a  general  average  of  ninety  per  cent.,  and  shaJJ 
not  fall  below  seventy  percent,  in  any  branch.  Second,  good  for  two 
years;  minimum  general  average,  eighty  per  cent.,  and  applicant  naust 
attain  sixty  per  cent,  in  all  branches.  Third,  a  special  Hiertificate; 
time  and  grade  of  general  averages  to  be  determined  by  the  County 
Board  of  Examiners.  No  certificate  good  outside  of  county  where 
issued.     Fee,  one  dollar.     Can  be  renewed  only  on  examination. 

In  Kentucky — Examinations  are  held  quarterly,  and  oftener  if  I 
necessary.  Certificates  are  of  three  classes,  first-class,  second-class 
and  third-class;  good  for  four  years,  two  years,  and  one  year,  re- 
spectively. A  fee  of  $2  may  be  charged  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  County  Board  of  Examiners.  A  first-class  certificate,  valid  for  J 
four  years,  may  be  "renewed''  for  four  years  longer  without  addi- ' 
tional  charge.  No  certificates  are  valid  out  of  the  county  in  which 
they  are  granted. 

In  Maryland — The  County  Examiner,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Board  of  County  School  Commissioners,  or  one  or  more  of  the  District 
Trustees,  holds  examinations  and  issues  certificates  of  two  grades 
first  and  second,  and  good  for  six  mouths.  But  in  case  of  specid 
ability  and  fitness  on  part  of  the  applicant  to  teach  and  govern  schoolBi 
the  Examiner  may  issue  a  first-grade  certificate  for  three  years.  Ex- 
aminations are  held  at  the  option  of  the  Board,  and  are  public.  '^^' 
fees  are  charged  for  certificates. 

In  Mississippi — Three  grades  of  certificates  are  issued  at  publi 
examinations  by  the  County  Superintendent  and  the  County  Board  (^ 
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Jupervisors.     The  grades  are:     First,  second,  and  third,  and  are  good 
'or  one  year.     No  fees. 

In  Massachusetts — The  School  Committee  examine,  select  and 
contract  with  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools.  Examinations  free 
md  public. 

In  Michigan — Examinations  are  semi-annual.  Certificates  are 
ssued  by  the  County  Board  of  School  Examiners,  and  consist  of 
;hree  grades — lirst,  second  and  third — good  for  three  years,  t\yo  years 
ind  one  year,  respectively.  A  direct  certiiicate  fee  of  not  to  exceed 
)ne  dollar  is  charged.     Examinations  are  public. 

In  Minnesota — The  County  Superintendent  holds  semi-annual 
examinations,  and  may  issue  three  grades  of  certificates — first  grade, 
ealid  in  the  county  for  two  years;  second  grade,  valid  in  the  county 
fdr  one  year;  third  grade,  valid  in  a  given  district  only  for  six 
months.  A  private  examination  may  be  granted  under  extraordinary 
eircnmstances,  for  which  the  applicant  is  charged  a  fee  of  fifty  cents. 
All  regular  examinations  are  public  and  free.  County  Superintend- 
ents may  renew  certificates  conditionally,  provided  the  candidate  is 
examined  in  the  following  additional  branches:  Algebra,  geometry, 
physical  geography,  physiology,  natural  philosophy,  civil  government, 
ind  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 

In  Missouri — Examinations  are  held  by  the  County  Commissioner. 
\.  fee  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  is  charged.  The  grades  of  cer- 
tificates are  determined  by  the  character  of  the  examination,  and  may 
>e  issued  for  two  years  or  one  year.     Examinations  public. 

In  Nebraska — Examinations  are  held  each  month  at  the  county 
ieat  by  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  he  may  hold  ex- 
itninations  at  such  other  times  and  places  as  he  may  select.  Three 
grades  of  certificates  are  granted.  Certificates  of  the  first  grade  are 
good  for  two  years  in  the  county  where  issued,  and  require  that  the 
holder  must  have  taught  at  least  one  year  with  approved  ability  and 
Stjccess.  Certificates  of  the  second  grade  are  valid  in  the  county  for 
^Xie  year,  and  third  grade  certificates  are  valid  for  six  months.  All 
^laminations  are  public.  A  fee  of  $1  is  charged  for  each  certificate, 
^hieh  fees  form  a  fund  to  defray  the  expenses  ol  Teachers'  Institutes 
*^eld  in  the  county. 

In  Nevada — Certificates  are  granted  by  the  County  Board  of  Ex- 
^roination  in  each  county  to  persons  who  have  passed  a  satisfactory 
Examination  in  the  branches  of  study  taught  in  the  public  schools 
^nd  who  give  evidence  of  good  moral  character  and  fitness  to  teach. 
Snch  certificates  are  of  two  grades,  the  first  good  for  two  years,  the 
Second  for  one  year.     Those  of  teachers  who  are  successfully  and.  con- 
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tinuously  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  county  may  be  renewed  wifc 
out  re-examination.  Certificates  are  also  granted  by  the  Boa:ir 
without  examination,  to  holders  of  a  life  certificate  of  any  State  or  of 
a  California  State  Normal  School  diploma,  provided  that  such  St^te 
certificates  or  diplomas  shall  be  presented  within  five  years  from  tl'^e 
date  of  issue. 

In  New  Hampshire — The  School  Committees  examine  all  p^x- 
sons  proposing  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  in  such  branches  as  «»:Mre 
usually  taught  in  the  class  of  schools  in  which  they  propose  to  teacs-l:!. 
No  special  grades  or  fees  mentioned.  Until  the  proper  certificate  ^s 
reduced  and  delivered  to  the  prudential  cojnmittee^  no  person  stis^ll 
e  either  employed  or  paid  for  services  as  a  teacher. 

In  New  Jersey — Public  examinations  are  held  quarterly.  Thtr^^® 
grades  of  certificates  are  granted,  first,  second  and  third.  A  fim.'^st 
grade  county  certificate  is  valid  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  Second 
third  grades  are  valid  only  in  the  county  in  which  they  are  issm^ 
No  license  is  granted  to  a  teacher  whose  general  average  falls  bel< 
70  per  cent.  No  fees  are  charged.  First,  second  and  third  grj 
certificates  are  valid  five  years,  three  years,  and  one  year,  respective- 
Special  certificates  for  three  years  may  be  granted  to  teach  spec^' 
and  extra  branches.  County  Superintendents  may  grant  certiticst 
at  private  examinations,  it  they  deem  it  advisable.  Such  certific^ei' 
are  good  only  until  the  next  regular  quarterly  examination. 

In  North  Carolina — Public  quarterly  examinations  are  held 
the  County  Superintendents.     Three  grades  of  certificates  are  issuer 
first,  second  and  third.     To  receive  a  certificate  of  the  first  grade 
applicant  must  obtain  a  general  average  of  ninety  per  cent.;  8ee< 
grade  requires  eighty  per  cent.,  and  a  third  grade  certificate  requi^ 
a  general  average  of  seventy  per  cent.*    If  examinations  are  held 
other  times  the  applicants  pay  a  fee  of  one  dollar.     Certificates  of 
grades  are  good  for  one  year,  and  valid  only  in  the  county  in  whi^ 
they  are  issued.     Certificates  not  renewed.  . 

In  New   Yovh — Examinations   are   held    by  the  County  Scho^^-^ 
Commissioners,  and  certificates  are  issued   in  such  form  as  may  ^  ^ 
prescribed  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.    I>^^^ 
special  grades,  time  or  fees  mentioned. 

In  (?Ai6>— Examinations  are  conducted  by  a  County  Board  of  E: 
aminers.     These  examiners  may  hold  eighteen  meetings  for  examii 
ing  teachers  in  any  year.     A  fee  of  fifty  cents  is  charged.     The  fui 
thus  arising  is  devoted  to  the  payment  of  examiners'  expenses 
holding  Teachers'  Institutes.     The  Board  may  grant  certiticntes 
six,  twelve,  eighteen,  twenty-four  and  thirty-six  months,  valid  in  th^ 
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miy  wherein  issued.  The  Board  may  graut  certificates  for  five 
irs  to  applicants  with  special  qualifications,  as  experience  in  teach- 
j,  etc.  This  special  certificate  may  be  renewed  without  re-exam- 
ition.     Examinations  public. 

In  Pennsylvania — Two  grades  of  certificates  are  issued.  The 
rher  grade  is  termed  a  "provisional  certificate,"  and  is  valid  during 
}  term  of  the  Superintendent  granting  it^  and  for  one  year  after, 
is  class  of  certificates  may  be  renewed  without  re-examination. 
e  second  grade  certificate  is  good  for  one  year  in  the  county  where 
ued,  and  cannot  be  renewed  without  re-examination.  Examinations 
3  public.     No  fees. 

In  South  Carolina — Teachers'  examinations  are  held  by  the 
>unty  Board  of  Examiners  annually,  such  examination  to  be  re- 
wed  every  year.  No  grades  or  fees  mentioned. 
In  Texas — Examinations  are  held  by  County  Boards  of  Examiners, 
bree  grades  of  certificates  are  issued — first,  second,  and  third— good 
►r  the  current  scholastic  year  in  the  county  where  issued.  Certifi- 
ites  may  be  renewed  without  examination  or  charge.  A  certificate 
5e  of  three  dollars  in  required. 

In  Virginia — The  law  requires  the  County  Superintendent  of 
Jhools  to  examine  persons  applying  for  license  to  teach  in  the  pub- 
3  free  schools,  and  to  grant  tliem  certificates  in  accordance  with  di- 
ctions from  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Examina- 
^ns  are  public.     No  fees  mentioned. 

J^n  Vermont — Semi-annual  public  examinations  are  held  by  the 
>nnty  Board  of  Examiners.  Examinations  free,  and  must  be  in 
'iting.  Candidates  for  admission  to  a  county  examination  must  be 
'enty  years  of  age,  if  men,  and  eighteen  years,  if  women.   No  grades 

fees  mentioned.  Certificates  good  in  the  county  for  five  years. 
•fn  West  Virginia — Semi-annual  examinations  are  held  by  County 
^ards  of  Examiners.  Examinations  are  public,  and  a  fee  of  one 
^llar  is  charged  for  every  certificate,  which  fund  is  used  to  pay  ex- 
'^Jses  of  examiners  and  other  legal  expenses.  Three  grades  of  cer- 
Bcates  are  issued,  number  one,  number  two,  and  nuniber  three,  de- 
I'mined  according  to  grade  of  merit.  First  grade  must  equal  from 
ghty-seven  to  one  hundred  per  cent.;  second  grade,  seventy-seven 
>  eighty-seven  per  cent.;  third  grade,  sixty-seven  to  seventy-seven 
er  cent.  Certificates  are  good  for  four  years  and  for  one  year,  ac- 
ording  to  class.  A  four  years'  certificate  is  given  to  experienced 
Bachers  only,  and  who  shall  obtain  a  general  average  of  ninety  per 
Bnt.  on  examination. 
13 
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In  Wisconsin — Three  grades  of  certificates  are  established,  first, 
second,  and  third,  and  shall  remain  in  force  as  follows:  First  grade, 
two  years,  and  second  and  third  grades  one  year  each.  Examina- 
tions, public.  No  fees.  Certificates  not  renewed  without  a  re-exam- 
ination. 

Ill  Washington  Territory — Semi-annual  examinations  are  held  by 
the  County  Board  of  Examiners.  Three  grades  of  certificates  are 
issued:  First,  second  and  third,  good  for  three  years,  two  years  and 
one  year,  respectively.    Examinations  public. 

COUNTY  BOARDS  OF  EXAMINERS. 

Sub-division  9,  of  Sec.  25,  Oregon  School  Laws,  makes  it  obligat<>ry 
upon  the  County  Superintendent  to  call  to  his  aid  a  Board  of  Assist- 
ant Examiners,  consisting  of  not  less  than  two  members.  The  pres- 
ent system  of  public  examinations  is  anything  but  thorough  and  sys- 
tematic. In  some  counties  the  public  examination  is  the  merest 
mockery,  and  Assistant  Examiners  a  pretense.  County  Superintend- 
ents are  not  to  blame  in  all  these  instances.  Very  frequently  the 
County  Commissioners  flatly  refuse  any  compensation  whatever  to 
these  examiners,  and,  in  some  cases,  have  quibbled  for  hours  over  a 
few  postage  stamps  and  a  little  stationery,  nesessary  to  carry  on  the 
public  examination.  It  is  but  natural  that  this  extreme  parsimony 
would  discourage  the  Superintendent,  and  he  has  therefore  been 
driven  to  distort  his  duty.  Indeed,  this  impecunious  state  of  affairs 
has  existed  so  long,  in  some  places,  that  thorough  examinations,  held 
by  the  County  Superintendent  in  conjunction  with  a  regularly  ap- 
pointed and  competent  Board  of  Examiners,  has  become  a  legend  of 
the  past. 

This  is  one  of  the  lame  featul'es  of  our  system,  and,  as  a  result,  our 
schools  must  suffer  by  having  incompetent,  inexperienced  and  poorly 
prepared  teachers  thrust  upon  them.  People  in  some  parts  of  the 
State  complain  of  the  poor  service  rendered  them  by  their  teachers. 
This  is  another  direct  result  of  the  practice  as  above,  and  it  is  not  be- 
cause good  teachers  cannot  be  obtained,  but  because  of  the  demoral- 
izing and  vicious  practice  of  issuing  certificates  to  untrained  persons, 
and  thus  flooding  the  county  with  unreliable  licenses.  Then,  again, 
this  large  number  of  unskilled  persons  holding  certificates,  issu^  at 
private  examinations,  is  a  great  detriment,  in  that  it  produces  a  miB- 
chievous  competition,  and  this  is  upheld  by  the  Directors  in  some 
districts,  who  argue  that  anyone  can  teach  a  yoor  school,  and  there- 
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fore  choose  to  employ  the  cheap  teacher  with  a  second  grade  certifi- 
cate.    This  policy  drives  away  the  good  teacher. 

-A.  thorough  reform  is  needed  here.  The  law  might  be  suflBcient  as 
it  is  if  it  were  honestly  and  concientiously  carried  out  by  the  Superin- 
tendent and  liberally  and  reasonably  supported  by  the  County  Com- 
^^issioners;  but,  as  the  practice  goes,  there  is  no  hope  that  this  will 
t>e  done  generally,  the  State  over,  without  amendment. 

Xt  is  but  just  to  say  here,  that,  in  several  counties,  public  examina- 
tions are  whnt  they  claim  to  be:  discoverers  of  the  best  qualified  ap- 
plicants for  the  responsible  position  of  teachers  iji  our  public  schools, 
^nd,  in  these  same  counties,  generous  aid  is  given  by  the  County 
Court.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  situation  in  these  counties  be  care- 
f iilljr  analyzed,  it  will  be  found,  that,  back  of  all  this  hopeful  enter- 
pi'iBe,  there  is  an  active,  vigilant,  public-spirited  County  Superintend- 
ent and  to  him  this  progress  is  due. 

EECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  Each  County  Superintendent  should  have  a  regular  Board  of 
ssistant  Examiners  and  they  should  be  paid  a  reasonable  sum  for 

^•heir  gervices  by  the  county. 

2.  The  Examiners  should  be  practical  teachers,  skilled  and  experi- 
enced in  their  profession,  impartial  and  of  good  judgment. 

3.  They  should  be  selected  from  different  parts  of  the  county. 
is  will  practically  reduce  all  tendency  to  favoritism. 

OTHER  STATES. 

■.  Herewith  are  appended  abstracts  of  the  School  Laws  of  other  States 
^^  reference  to  County  Boards  of  Examiners,  their  compensation, 
^^ties,  etc.  In  most  of  these  States  ample  provision  is  made  by  law 
^^  meet  the  expenses  of  holding  teachers'  examinations. 

^t^ATE    SCHOOL    LAWS    IN    EEFERENCE    TO    COUNTY 

BOARDS   OF   EXAMINERS. 

Jn  Alabama — The  County  Educational  Board  consists  of  two 
^^chers,  either  of  the  public  or  private  schools  of  the  county,  together 
^^th  the  County  Superintendent.  The  duties  of  this  Board  include 
^^e  examination  of  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates,  and  it  requires 
*'*^^  presence  of  a  majority  of  the  Board  to  do  any  busineae^,  Eaj^iks. 
P^i-son  granted  a  teachers'  certificate  pays  a  fee  ol  \V  NJwe\^\.Qt  ^  ^^^^R^ 
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is  divided  between  the  two  associate  members,  as  their  compensation. 

In  Arizona — The  State  Snperintendent  appoints  two  competent 
persons  in  each  county,  who,  with  the  County  Superintendent,  shall 
constitute  a  Board  of  Examiners,  and  all  teachers'  certificates  must  be 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  Board. 

In  California — County  Board  consists  of  County  Snperintendent 
and  four  members,  two  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  be  experienced  teach- 
ers. This  Board  grants  all  teachers'  certificates,  and  compensation 
for  their  time  and  services  is  allowed  by  the  County  Board  of  Sa- 
pervisors. 

In  Connecticut — The  Boards  of  School  Visitors  hold  teachers'ex- 
aminations  and  issue  certificates.  Tliey  receive  $2  per  day,  each,  for 
the  time  actually  employed,  and  like  proportion  for  parts  of  days,  and 
such  further  compensation  as  their  respective  towns  may  fix  at  an 
annual  meeting. 

In  Florida — County  Boards  of  Public  Instruction  examine  teach- 
ers. The  members  of  the  Board  are  paid  from  the  county  treasury 
for  their  services  and  expenses.  The  County  Superintendent  is  Sec- 
retary and  agent  of  the  Board. 

In  Georgia — Teachers  are  examined  by  the  County  Commissioners, 
and  they  are  allowed  |3  per  day  for  the  time  actually  employed. 

In  Kansas — The  County  Board  of   Examiners  consists  of  the 
County  Superintendent,  ex  officio  chairman,  and  two  persons  who 
shall  be  holders  of  first  grade  certificates,  appointed  by  County  Com- 
missioners.    Meet   quarterly.     County   Commissioners    allow  themjn 
$3  per  day  for  not  to  exceed  four  days  in  any  one  quarter. 

In  Kentucky — County  Superintendent  appoints  two  members,  wl' 
shall  be  well  qualified  to  assist  him  in  conducting  quarterly  examii'"» 
tions.      For  each   examination   a  fee  of  $1  is  charged,  whether 
license  he  granted   or  not,  and   this  fund   is  divided  between  t-^ 
two  associate  members  of  the  Board  in  proportion   to  the  work  d(f"rJ6 

In  South  Carolina — Applicants   for  teachers'  certificates  are  ^^' 
amined  by  a  County  Board  of  Examiners,  consisting  of  the  Scli<x^^ 
Commissioner  for  the  county,  and  two  assistants.     Board  is  appoint 
ed  for  two  years,  and  has  many  other  duties  in  the  county,  for  yfhich 
they  are  compensated  from  the  county  treasury. 

In  Texas — Three  teachers  constitute  the  Examining  Board,  appoint- 
ed by  the  County  Judge.  They  receive  a  fee  of  $3  as  their  compen- 
sation for  each  examination,  whether  a  certificate  he  granted  or  id* 

In  Maryland — Teachers  are  examined  by  County  Examiners. 
Salary  not  stated. 

Jn  Massachusetts — T^ftchers  are  examined  by  School  Oommitteea, 
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who  are  allowed  |2.50  per  day,  together  with  such  additional  com- 
pensation as  the  city  or  town  may  allow. 

In  Michigan — Teachers  are  examined  by  a  County  Board  of  School 
Examiners,  who  receive  $4  for  each  day  actually  employed  in  per- 
forming  oflScial  duties. 

Jn  Ifew  Jersey— The  County  Superintendent  appoints  not  to  ex- 
ceed three  holders  of  State  or  first  grade  certificates,  as  a  Board  of 
Examinei's.  Hold  sessions  quarterly,  are  paid  a  salary  of  |3  per  day 
and  traveling  expenses  during  meetings  of  the  Board. 

Tn  Ohio — County  Boards  of  Examiners  hold  examinations  and 
grant  teachers'  certificates.  Each  member  of  the  Board  receives 
^2  per  day.     Incidental  expenses  of  the  Board  are  also  paid. 

Jn  Vermont — Town  Superintendents  elect  one  of  their  own  num- 
ber and  two  other  practical  teachers,  who  sit  as  a  County  Examining 
-Board.  Each  member  receives  |3  per  day,  and  traveling  expenses 
^o  and  from  the  meetings  of  the  Board.  The  Board  holds  public  ex- 
atai nations  for  two  days,  upon  application  of  five  persons  qualified 
^or  admission  to  such  examination. 

Tn  South  Carolina — County  Boards  of  Examiners  are  composed 
^f  the  County  School  Commissioner  and  two  other  persons.  Com- 
pensation not  provided  for. 

Tn  Texas — Three  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  County  Judge  to 
Constitute  the  County  Board  of  Examiners.  The  Board  shall  receive 
'J'oni  each  teacher  examined  for  a  certificate  the  sum  of  three  dollars 
($3.00). 

Jn  West  Virginia — The  Board  of  Examiners  consists  of  the  County 
School  Superintendent,  and  of  two  teachers  appointed  by  him.  Each 
y^ember  of  the  Board  receives  $3  per  day  while  conducting  exam- 
^^^tions  and  preparing  therefor. 

•J71  Washington  Territory — The  County  School  Superintendent 
^^lls  to  his  assistance  two  holders  of  first  class  certificates,  who  con- 
^^itute  a  Board  ot  Examiners.  Each  member  of  the  Board  is  paid 
^3  per  day,  and  ten  cents  per  mile  for  distance  traveled  to  and  from 
^*^^  meetings  of  the  Board. 


COUNTY    SUPERINTENDENTS. 

THEIR    RELATIONS    AND    DUTIES    TO    TEACHERS,    ETC. 

History, — The  office  of  County  Superintendent  was  created  in  Or- 
egon by  act  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  Oct.  29,  1872,  and  took 
effect  by  operation  of  the  Constitution,  Jan.  21, 1873.  At  the  same  time 
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the  office  of  Superintendeut  of  Public  Instruction  was  detached  from 
that  of  Governor,  and  became  a  separate  and  distinct  office.  On  that 
date,  it  may  be  said,  the  Oregon  school  system  was  projected  and 
formulated.  It  is  yet  in  a  formative  condition.  The  scheme  of 
duties  there  prescribed  for  the  County  Superintendent  was  as  follows: 

1.  He  was  required  to  lay  off  his  county  into  convenient  school 
districts.  • 

2.  To  make  records  of  the  same. 

3.  To  superintend  and  assist  in  the  erection  and  establishment 
threof. 

4.  To  apportion  the  school  funds  received  from  all  sources,  to  the 
several  districts. 

5.  To  draw  orders  in  favor  of  district  officers-. 

6.  To  keep  accounts  with  the  County  Treasurer  and  the  District 
Clerks. 

7.  To  select,  locate,  and  appraise  school  lands. 

8.  To  supervise  and  care  for  the  same. 

9.  To  examine  applicants  to  teach. 

10.  To  distribute  blanks,  scliool  laws,  etc.,  etc.,  to  school  officers. 

11.  To  hold  public  examinations  quarterly. 

12.  To  visit  schools  .annually. 

13.  To  receive,  examine  and  file  reports  made  quarterly  by  teach- 
ers. 

14.  To  receive,  examine  and  file  reports  from  District  Clerks  an- 
nually. 

15'.     To  make   an    annual  finance  exhibit  to  the    County  Com- 
missioners. 

16.     To  make  an  annual  report  to  Superintendent  of  Public  h'- 
struction. 

Compensation, — For  all  of  this  work  he  received  at  that  day  the 
magnificent  average  salary  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($1^^) 
per  annum^  said  sum  payable  at  the  option  of  the  County  Court. 
This  option  was  one  of  the  unknown  quantities  that  disturbed  the 
dreams  of  the  then  Superintendent,  and  was  mitigated  in  no  degree 
by  the  reflection  that  if  any  one  of  the  sixteen  enumerated  duties 
should  be  in  any  manner  neglected,  this  "  dereliction  and  malfeasance 
of  office  "  should  be  promptly  punished  by  a  good  round  fine  of  one 
hundred  dollars  ($100).  and  if  this  pecuniary  reminder  should  prove 
insufficient  to  check  his  reckless  carelessness,  he  was  to  be  suramarilj 
dismissed  from  his  "high  and  lucrative"  position. 

It  is  but  justice  to  state  that  history  does  not  record  a  single  fine 
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during  the  first  decade — probably  for  the  reason  that  no  Superintend- 
ent could  be  found  whose  assets  would  meet  such  weighty  strain. 

QualiUcatlons. — We  repeat  here,  in  part,  some  suggestions,  made 
two  years  agQ. 

The  office  of  County  Superintendent  is  one  of  the  most  important 
in  our  public  school  System.  His  duties  are  numerous  and  often 
onorous  in  many  ways  only  familiar  to  those  who  have  had  experi- 
ence in  this  work.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  he  should  be  a  person 
of  native  ability,  scholarly  attainments,  and  of  sound  moral  character. 
If  in  addition  to  these  requirements  he  has  had  some  years'  experi- 
ence in  the  school  room  as  a  successful  and  practical  teacher,  it  may 
t>e  said  that  he  possesses  about  all  the  necessary  qualifications  that 
can  be  reasonably  demanded  of  one  who  is  to  administer  the  school 
affairs  of  a  county. 

Tlie  successful  organization  of  a  system  of  County  Schools  requires 
^n  active,  able  and  efficient  leader. 

The  County  Superintendent  Tnay,  by  some  imprudent  or  ill-advised 
^tep,  work  disaster  in  his  school  districts,  and  he  should,  therefore,  be 
^  person  of  comprehensive  views  and  good  judgment,  able  to  grapple 
"^'ith  and  adjust  the  complicated  questions  frequently  arising. 

The  importance  of  the  work  may  be  seen  from  several  standpoints: 
-flie  Superintendent's  influence  in  shaping  and  directing  the  useful- 
^^Gsa  of  teachers  and  pupils;  his  power  to  license  teachers;  his  re- 
sponsibility as  a  school  visitor,  are  some  of  the  prominent  duties  of 
^^^    office  demanding  onr  attention.     The  energetic    Superintendent 
^Jiay  do  great  good  by  visiting  his  schools,  especially  if  he  has  the 
^ork  at  heart,  and  loves  to  encourage  the  teachers  and  children  more 
^^a.n  he  loves  his   salary.     And  from    this   point  of   view,  we  must 
avvard  the   greatest    philanthropy  and  disinterested  interest    to   our 
"^^■perintendents  in  Oregon,  for,  in   many  instances,  after  deducting 
^^>^o  expense  of  school  visits  from  their  salary,  they  find  nothing  left. 
-^tvd  here  we  are  reminded  that  the  word  salary  formerly  meant  salt, 
1-^  still  has  that  significance  to  several  **Webfoot"  Superintendents — 
^liev  barely  save  their  salt. 

If,  then,  the  Superintendent  visits  his  school  in  the  right  spirit,  not 
with  the  determination  of  improving  his  own  special  plans  of  instruc- 
tion and  methods  of  class-work  upon  the  school,  nor  yet  to  criticise 
and  openly  complain  of  the  work  being  done  by  the  teacher  (this 
aliould  be  done  privately),  but  he  should  enter  the  school  room  recog- 
nizing the  teacher's  right,  power  and  authority  there,  remembering 
that  while  the  teacher  may  have  poor  methods  of  instruction,  and 
may  be  limited  in  experience,  still,  the  special  condition  and  wants  of 
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the  school  are  generally  understood  by  the  teacher  better  than  any 
one  else.  And  here  is  required  prudent  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Superintendent,  lest  he  embarrass  both  teacher  and  pupil  by  indiscreet 
criticism  and  unwise  strictures.  He  should  not  lessen  his  influence 
and  usefulness  as  an  oflicer,  by  meddling  in  matters  that  do  not  con- 
cern  him;  nor  should  he  visit  the  school  in  a  prying  and  inquisitive 
spirit,  determined  to  find  out  all  the  minor  difficulties  usually  exist- 
ing in  every  school;  but  he  should  enter  the  schoolroom  in  a  frank, 
sincere,  straightforward  manner,  showing  himself  equally  ready  to 
appreciate  and  commend  success,  as  to  criticise  failure.  The  value  of 
school  visits  to  the  Superintendents  in  acquiring  a  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  process  of  teaching,  the  ability  of  the  teachers,  and  the 
general  condition  of  the  schools,  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

During  these  visits  he  may  collect  statistics  that  can  be  secured  in 
no  other  way,  and  he  may  gather  a  fund  of  useful  information  from 
teachers.  District  Clerks  and  Directors  which  will  enable  him  to  map 
out  and  develop  the  schoul  policy  of  the  county,  so  as  to  secure  the 
best  possible  results. 

There  are  other  duties  that  deserve  mention,  such  as  the  organiza- 
tion of  district  examination  of  teachers,  the  investigation  and  decision 
of  many  intricate  problems  arising  out  of  the  uncertain  construction 
of  the  School  Laws,  etc.,  etc.,  but  the  limits  of  this  report  forbid  the 
discussion  of  each  and  every  important  factor  of  the  question. 

When  the  time  comes  (as  it  will  come)  that  these  officers  shall  re- 
ceive a  good  salary  for  their  laborious  and  responsible  work,  enabling 
them  to  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  duties  of  the  office,  then  the 
statute  scheme  of  duties  outlined  already  will  necessarily  need  revis- 
ing and  some  extension. 

Below  is  presented  a  synopsis  of  duties  that  would  ordinarily  1^ 
suflScient  when  the  offices  of  County  Superintendents  (in  any  school 
system)  is  made  self-supporting,  and  at  its  full  working  capacity:    . 

SCHEDULE     OF     KEQUIBEMENTS     FOR     THE    OFFICE     OF     COUNTY    SUPEBI^' 

TENDENT. 

1.  He  should  be  a  practical  teacher. 

2.  He  should  be  elected  by  School  Directors  in  convention  as* 
sembled. 

3.  The  minimum  term  of  office  should  be  four  years. 

4.  He  should  hold  county  and  township  Institutes. 

5.  He  should  hear,  examine  and  decide  appeals  from  district 
officers  and  teachers. 
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6.  He  should  arrange  a  course  of  study  for  County  Schools. 

7.  He  should  make  general  rules  and  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  his  school  officers  and  teachers. 

8.  He  should  have  an  advisory  power  in  the  location  of  school 
houses,  and  in  the  selection  of  teachers. 

9.  He  should  erect  and  establish  school  districts. 

10.  He  should  apportion  all  school  moneys. 

11.  He  should  examine  applicants  to  teach. 

12.  He  should  visit  all  schools. 

13.  He  should  distribute  all  blanks  and  other  supplies. 

14.  He  should  receive,  examine  and  file  school  reports  of  all 
classes. 

15.  He  should  make  and  publish  an  annual  financial  exhibit. 

16.  He  should  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction. 

The  Superintendents  Relation  to  His  Teachers.— The  duties  of 
his  office  in  this  respect  are  three-fold,  that  of  guardian,  friend,  and 
counsellor. 

The  secret  ot  the  success  secured  by  many  County  Superintendents 
^n  their  work  rests  principally  in  this:  First,  he  keeps  himself  fully 
advised  as  to  the  wants  of  his  several  schoul  districts  in  the  matter 
^'  teachers,  and  especially  as  to  the  changes  made  in  their  teaching 
'orce  from  time  to  time,  and  the  causes  therefor;  and,  in  the  second 
P'^ce,  he  is  personally  conversant  with  the  status  of  each  teacher. 

Again,  as  he  is  the  legal  supervisor  and  general  director  of  all 
School  matters  and  questions  in  his  county,  issuing  all  licenses  and 
Permits  to  teach,  visiting  schools,  etc.,  he  is  from  the  beginning 
"^^cessarily  brought  into  closer  relationship  with  the  teacher  than  any 
•^^her  official.  It  is  important,  then,  that  this  relationship  be  not  dis- 
tur'bgj  by  the  Superintendent  by  arbitrary  action  or  decision  at  the 
Termination  for  certificates.  The  full  right  and  benefit  of  the  exam- 
^^^tion  (of  whatever  kind  presented  by  law)  should  be  impartially, 
^^d  in  all  reasonable  respects,  extended  to  every  teacher.  Instances 
^''^  on  record  where  the  Superintendent,  through  persoi^al  dislike  on 
^^^^  one  hand,  or  through  special  preference  on  the  other,  has  distorted 
^^d  permanently  injured  his  influence  in  the  county  at  large  by 
^^potism  and  partiality.  Accidental  errors  may  occur  in  the  best 
^^gulated  school  systems,  and  with  the  most  caretul  Superintendents. 
if  80,  honest,  straightforward  action  at  once  sets  the  matter  at  rest. 
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Here  it  is  that  his  relation  as  guardian  begins,  nor  does  it  end  here; 
but  he  continues  to  make  his  office  an  active  agency  in  promoting 
and  elevating  that  standard  of  his  schools  by  exerting  an  intelligent 
supervision  of  and  influence  upon  his  teachers,  not  only  at  the  very 
commencement,  wlien  he  determines  their  character  and  fitness  to 
instruct  by  issuing  licenses  to  teach,  but  this  guardianship  should  be 
maintained  by  constant  attention  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  work 
done  by  the  teachers  in  the  school  room,  and,  with  persistent  sys- 
tematic effort,  aim  to  elevate  and  enlarge  the  usefulness  of  his  teach- 
ers  by  increasing  and  developing  their  qualilications,  thus  determin- 
ing the  character  of  their  schools,  and  stimulating  rnd  increasing 
their  power  as  instructors. 

Again,  the  teacher  should  look  to  the  Superintendent  as  a  friend 
in  whom  he  can  trust,  and  as  a  counsellor  whose  advice  should  be  re- 
ceived and  followed.  This  reliance  should  never  be  misplaced.  Es- 
pecially does  this  apply  to  young  teachers. 

For  the  most  part,  those  who  enter  the  profession  of  teaching  hafe 
not  attained  their  majority  in  years.  The  noble  army  of  .men  and 
women  who  compose  the  teaching  force  of  America  to-day  had  to 
commence  sometime,  and  usually  they  commenced  quite  yonng. 
Young  boys  and  girls  pass  the  required  examination  intelligently  and 
creditably,  often  receiving  certificates  of  hiorh  grade,  and,  with  the 
assurance  naturally  resulting  from  the  success  of  this  first  public  ex- 
amination, they  are  ambitious  to  enter  the  school  room  at  once. 

Although  these  young  persons  possess  all  the  necessary  educational 
qualifications  to  teach  any  ordinary  ungraded  school,  yet  they  have 
but  little  knowledge  of  the  real  duties  of  the  teacher,  and  still  lessof 
his  responsibilities. 

Almost  wholly  inexperienced  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  having 
but  little  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  mind  and  its  development,  they 
are  not  fully  prepared  to  take  charge  of  a  school.  They  may  be  fresh 
froni  college,  academy  or  normal  scliool,  graduating  with  higliest honors 
in  their  class;  yet  they  may  lack  self-control,  observation  and  other 
elements  of  character  necessary  to  success  as  teachers. 

To  advise  these  young  aspirants  is  a  privilege  that  will  not  be 
neglected  by  any  earnest,  concientious  Superintendent.  This  is  one 
of  his  plain  prerogatives  that  should  always  be  exercised,  for  it  is  not 
enough  that  the  Superintendent  be  satisfied  with  the  examinatiaa 
passed,  the  position  he  occupies  demands  that  he  shall  volunteer  such 
counsel  and  instruction  as  may  be  deemed  expedient.  This  privilege 
becomes  still  more  apparent  when  we  consider  that  the  Superinteno- 
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ent  is  largely  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  schools,  in  that  he  is 
the  sole  judge  of  the  competency  and  fitness  of  the  teachers.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  negltct  or  carelessness  should  ever  exist  here,  and 
he  who  manifests  an  indifference  and  apathy  in  the  duty  of  advising 
>vith  his  teachers,  is  utterly  unworthy  of  the  position  he  occupies. 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  Superintendent  is  always  amenable,for 
incompetent  teachers,  who  sometimes  pass  examinations  and  secure 
schools.  The  argument  here  is  that  he  should  never  waive  the  responsi- 
bility nor  neglect  the  opportunity  of  encouraging  the  deserving  teacher, 
(whatever'  his  attainments)  and  not  forgettincr  that  it  is  equally  in- 
cumbent to  criticise  the  worthless  and  indifferent  teacher  to  final 
reconstruction,  and  should  this  fail,  then  to  final  extinction. 

The  Superintendents  Duties  to  His  Teachers, — The  history  ot 
l^he  formation  and  development  of  every  public  school  system 
^n  the  United  States  shows  that  the  success  of  each  system 
^<^pends  largely  upon  tiie  labors  of  a  very  few  men  and  their  chosen 
auxiliaries. 

What   is   true   of    each    State    school    is    also    true,    in     some 
^^spects,  when  applied   to  a  single  county.     To  successfully  develop 
*^^d     methodize    a    scheme     of     county    schools     system    requires 
^^  •  efficient    and     vigorous    supervision.       If,    then,    the    County 
Superintendent  is  a  man  of  energy  and  foi-co  of  character,  he  will  take 
^  Careful  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  system  in  general,  and  especi- 
^**y  note  tke  details  of  the  work.     Ainon<r  the  several  departments  of 
S^neral'supervision,  there  is  no  division  of  iiis  work  more  important 
^^    the  Superintendent  than  the  duties  he  owes  to  his  teachers,  and 
®^^ce  it  is  generally  expected  (by  the  school  patrons)  that  he  shall 
*^5^m  time  to  time  secure  a  corps  of  teachers  which  in  instruction  and 
"^Scsipline  are  of  the  highest  order,  and,  however  unreasonable  these 
^^t^iands  may  be  on  the  part  of  the  general  public,  nevertheless  he  is 
^^e  to  feel  a  personal  responsibility  in  the  examination  and  licens- 
^^g  of  teachers.     Without   stopping   here  to   discuss    the   question 
^^ether  or  not  he  should  be  made  amenable  in  this  function  of  his 
office,  it  appears  in  practice  that  he  cannot  avoid  assuming  some  re- 
sponsibility at  this  point  of  service,  and  then  he  should  have  the  good 
sense  to  gee  that  he  has  a  direct  personal  interest  in  the  success  of 
each  teacher,  and  should,  therefore,  be  the  more  attentive  to  the  duties 
lie  owes  to  them,  even  to  the  minutest  details. 

It  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  refer  to  each  and  every  duty  arising  or 
that  may  arise  in  this  connection.  The  major  ones  only  need  be 
mentioned  and  there  may  be  suggestions,  in  time,  of  others  which 
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every  careful  Superintendent  will  note  and  practice  in  the  effort  to  se- 
cure that  order  and  system  which  should  prevail  in  every  school. 

Institute  Work, — It  is  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  to  give  an 
impetus  to  County  Institute  work  by  awakening  a  professional  spirit 
in  his  teachers,  and  constantly  impressing  upon  them  the  value  of  the 
methods  and  suggestions  received  at  these  meetings.  To  secure  the 
best  results  in  the  Institute  there  must  be  co-operation  of  the  Super- 
intendent and  teachers. 

Moral  Training, — The  Superintendent  should  impress  upon  his 
teachers  this  lesson:  That  the  development  of  mind  and  muscle  is  not 
his  only  work  in  the  school-room,  but  this  training  must  be  supplement- 
ed by  constant  and  proper  moral  teaching,  preparing  the  child  upon  a 
broad  basis  of  truth  and  virtue  for  the  ultimate  responsibilities  of  life. 

Irregularity  of  Attendance, — The  efliciency  and  thoroughness  of 
the  best  instructors   is  frequently   marred  by  irregular  attendance 
Especially  does  this  prevail  in  our  rural  districts.     Many  obstacles 
are  constantly  arising  in  these  districts  which  the  most  skillful  teacher 
cannot  control  or  foresee,  and  the  direct  loss  to  the  school  may  be 
noted  in  many  ways;  the  results  of  the  quarterly  and  monthly  ex- 
aminations are  deficient  and   unsatisfactory,  and   the  reuutation  of 
teacher  and  school  suffers  proportionately.     Again,  the  time  of  the 
teacher  is  frittered  away  in  making  the  daily  record  of  the  absence 
in  requiring  and  filing  excnse^,  and  in  the  investigation  of  the  same. 
The  time  required  for  this  is  an  absolute  waste,  and  the  pupils  who 
are  prompt  in  their  attendance  and  classes  are  thus  deprived  of  the 
time  and  instruction  of  the  teacher,  and  quickly  lose  all  interest  in 
their  studies.     The  habit  of  irregularity  soon  degenerates  into  that 
of  downright  truancy,  and  its  immediate  effects  upon  the  schoul  fe 
seen  in  the  growing  insubordination  and  reckless  behavior  of  tboW 
who  are   usually  pnanpt.     The   regulations    and  discipline  of  the 
most  judicious  and  capable  teacher  are  often  taxed  to  the  utmost  to 
control  the  lawless  acts  of  truants,  and  the  injurious  influences  of  ir* 
regular  atrendantre.     Here  it  is  that  the  kind  offices  of  the  conscien- 
tious Superintendent  are  applied  in  advising  and  assisting  the  teachef 
in  enforcing  discipline,  and  correcting  the  vicious  habits  of  pupils 
He  quietly  counsels  with  teachers  and  patrons,  privately  admonisheB 
unruly  children,  and  soon  the  good  fruits  of  his  labors  are  seen  iu  • 
renewed  obedience  to  the  rules  of  the  school,  and  the  cheerful  label* 
of  teacher  and  pupil  bespeak  a  greater  efficiency  and  final  success. 

Social  Features, — The  teacher  should  be  instructed  that  his  sociil 
powers  should  be  improved  and  cultivated,  so  that  his  influence  fof 
gooA  may  be  felt  in  the  home  circle  as  well  as  in  the  school  room. 
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He  should  be  taught  persistency  of  purpose,  not  only  in  moulding 
tlie  manners  and  morals  of  his  pupils,  but  also  that  something  may 
V>e  done  in  this  direction  for  the  community,  and  that  this  course  will 
tond  to  secure  the  co-operation  and  interest  of  the  patrons  and  the 
luearty  support  of  the  school  officers. 

CrUicisms. — The  tendency  of  many  "weak"  teachers  is  to  expose 
tilieir  incompentenoy  at  the  very  beginning,  by  a  kind  of  carping  crit- 
icism of   their  predecessor's  imaginary  failings;  not  only  this,  but 
tliey  immediately  turn  their  attention  to  the  text- books  in  use,  and 
Jiarshly  censure  their  authors,  the  subject  matter,  the  arrangement, 
^tc.    The  Superintendent  has  a  difficult  task  here,  itill  he  should  not 
hesitate  to  teach  these  pedantic  egotists  that  it  is  but  a  step  from  the 
teacher's  criticism  of  predecessor  and  text-books  to  a  more  severe 
criticism  by  pirpils  and  patron  of  the  teacher  himself.     It  will  require 
^o  ordinary  effort  to  suppress  these  self-conceited  censors,  but  the 
Superintendent  should  be  equal  to  the  emergency.     There  is  not  the 
^Ijgbest  necessity  in  such  cases  for  reserve  on  his  part;  neither  should 
^^6  seek  for  a  special  pretext;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  emphatic 
^^d  absolute  frankness  will  materially  assist  him  in  relegating  these 
®^lf-styled  "educators"  to  the  plow-handle,  or  some  other  equally  use- 
'^'^l  occupation  in  private  life. 

J^ossils. — There  are  a  few  teachers  of  many  years'  experience  in  the 

^^hoolroom  who  are  gradually  growing  into  stereotyped  meth'^ds  and 

^}^t8.     These  now  are  rather  "keeping  school"  than  teaching  school. 

'*^^ch  member  of  this  class  confines  himself  strictly  to  his  own  plans 

^^d  ideas  as  if  his   may  be  (Squeers  like)  the  one  only  school  in 

''"h^  world.     Teachers'  Institutes  and  school  journals  are  held  in  great 

^^ritempt.     Unless  a  "spelling-bee"  or  "whist  assembly"  chances  to 

5^**ing  them  together,  he  never  meets  his  fellow  teachers  (of  like  hab- 

^^^3  ^'^  t^^  adjacent  district,  and  when  they  accidentally  do  meet,  it 

^^  only  to  exchange  a  surly  salutation,  and  then  they  immediately  re- 

^^e  to  their  respective  burrows,  where,  under  the  seductive  influence 

^*  a  cob-pipe  siesta,  they  meditate  and  dream  in  peace  and  quietude 

^I>on  the  hermetical  batchelorism  of  an  incompetent  and  thriftless 

X^^dagogue. 

Left  to  the  cogitations  of  his  own  mind,  he  wraps  himself  up  in 

^is  own  ideas,  beyond  the  sacred  confines  of  which  he  never  attempts 

^  venture.     If  his  fancies  happen  to  be  right,  so  much  the  better  for 

^\e  school;  if  not,  so  much  the  worse.     Such  as  they  are,  he  intends 

they  shall  remain,  and,  therefore,  guards  them  with  zealous  care. 

No  patron  or  pupil  dares  to  molest  him  in  the  citadel  of  his  self- 
opinion,  or  dares  to  inquire  into  the  methods  he  has  adopted,  so  he 
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is  left  alone  in  his  glory.  It  is  expected  of  the  active  Superintendent 
that  he  will  entice  this  fossil  from  his  den,  and  lead  him  out  into  the 
broad  daylight  of  thought  and  action,  and  into  the  field  of  investiga- 
tion, to  cultivate  in  him  a  spirit  of  social  friendship,  and  to  introduce 
him  to  other  members  of  his  profession,  and  to  excite  between  them 
a  feeling  of  sympathy  and  common  interest  that  should  ever  be  found 
existing  between  co-laborers  in  the  same  cause. 

And  now,  without  further  discussion  of  other  duties  of  equal 
importance  to  Superintendents  and  teachers,  this  topic  may  be  closed 
with  the  remark  that  the  Superintendent  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  success  or  failure  of  his  schools,  and  for  the  relative  fitness  of 
his  teacliers  selected  for  their  management.  The  zealous,  devoted 
Superintendent,  wherever  he  is,  or  under  whatever  circumstances  he 
may  labor,  will  go  forward  with  that  persistency  of  purpose  (else- 
where mentioned)  to  build  up  a  school  system  of  power  and  thor- 
oughness, arranging  its  steps  in  such  order  that  its  laws  and  principles 
may  be  easily  seen  and  adopted,  and  that  its  ultimate  purpose  shall 
be  to  lead  the  minds  of  teachers  and  pupils  up  to  independent  thought 
and  investigation  ;  and,  beginning  with  the  elements  of  knowledge, 
shall  end  with  th^  acquired  force  of  thinking,  and  thinking  to  definite 
and  absolute  results.  Let  him  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  short 
of  a  thorough,  genuine,  mental  development,  realizing  that  if  he  plant 
the  seed  in  fertile  soil  the  harvest  w^ill  never  fail. 

EECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  In  order  to  elevate  the  County  Superintendencv  and  to  secure 
the  best  service,  we  would  recommend:  First,  That  the  office  be  made 
self-supporting,  thus  enabling  the  Superintendents  to  devote  their  en- 
tire time  to  the  work.  Secondly,  Tiiat  their  annual  salaries  be  paid 
out  of  the  general  county  fund.  This  would  be  uniform,  and  the 
salary  in  each  county  might  be  equally  and  equitably  adjusted  by 
making  the  number  of  schools  reporting  in  each  county  the  hadi.  * 
Thirdly,  That  the  term  of  ofiice  be  for  four  years. 

2.  That  Boards  of  Directors  shall  be  composed  of  five  members. 

3.  That  graded  schools  be  established  in  all  towns  and  villages 
having  one  hundred  children  or  more. 

4.  Some  legalized  effort  to  secure  a  greater  enrollment  and  better  , 
attendance  at  school  of  persons  of  school  age  and  drawing  public 
money. 

5.  That  all  school  funds  be  apportioned  upon  a  basis  of  actual  at- 
tendance. 
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6.  That  teachers'  salaries  be  graded  according  to  the  experience, 
success  and  educational  qualifications  as  indicated  by  certificates  held. 

7.  That  Sec.  '62  of  the  School  Laws  be  amended  so  as  to  extend 
the  time  of  making  and  returning  the  assessment  roll  by  the  Clerk  to 
thirty  days. 

8.  That  annual  County  Institutes  be  established. 

9.  That  private  examinations  for  teachers'  certificates  be  wholly 
eliminated  from  our  School  Laws. 

10.  That  County  Boards  of  Examiners  be  paid  for  their  services. 

EDUCATIONAL   PROGRESS. 

State  School  Fund  Apportionments., — Below  is  presented  a  sched- 
ule of  the  annual  apportionment  of  the  State  School  Fund  for  the 
past  eight  years,  beginning  with  the  year  1879.     This  table  exhiW* 
a  steady  and  healthy  growth  and  excellent  management  on  part  ol 
the  State  Boards  of  School  Land  Commissioners. 

State  Apportionment  for  1879 .$  36,137  12 

-  1880 45,903  55 

"  "  "  1881 51,778  44 

♦  "  "  '•  1882 . .' 45,651  20 

''  1883 48,353  20 

"  *'  1884 55,400  25 

"  1885 59,046  75 

''  1886 74,571  30 

Total $416,841  81 

*Year  of  the  rust. 

In  addition  to  this,  special  attention  is  called  to  the  statistical  sum- 
roaries  found  on  pages  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9  of  this  Report.  This  exhibit 
indicates  a  marked  improvement  in  the  public  school  work  of  the 
State.     Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  B.  McELROY, 
Sup't  of  Public  Instruciion. 
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TABLE  I. 


STATISTICS  OF  COLLEGES  AND  ACADEMIES. 


KAloCE* 


LOCATION. 


WHEN 
FOUNDED. 


-A-ca^emy  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

Academy  of  Mary  Immacalate. 

-^H^any  C'Ollegiate  Institute 

-Ascension  Seminary ... 

^stiland  College 

^^■tliel  Academy 

^Islaop  Scott  Grammar  and  Divinity 

School 

^Jne  Mountain  University 

Cli&X'istian  College 

Cox. vallis  College 

^olximbia  Commercial  College  — . . . 

^^'a.in  Academy 

^I'a.ce  Church  Parish  School 

**i<i  «pendent  German  School 

^^fiPerson  Institute 

z^^  Oeole  Academic  Institute 

^^t  ghton  Academy 

J^  xinean  Academy 

Mo  Minnville  College 

■M: epical   College  of  Willamette  Uni- 

versity 

■N  o-fcre  D&me  Academy 

^^kJand  Academy 

Oaregon  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Oregon  School  for  Blind     

•**«.oiflc     University     and     Tualatin 

Academy 

^■fcfcllomath  College 

^€>rtland  Business  College 

S-fc.  liary's  Academy 

^•^i*iam  Academy 

»*-  Helen's  Hall 

Bt.  Kary's  Academy 

Sx.  Ifary'g  Academy 

Sr-  I*anrs  Academy 

gj-  Michael's  College 

JJ-  Scholastica's  Convent  School 

state  Agricultural  College 

state  iKormal  School 

state  Kormal  School 

otate  i^ormal  School 

S^'®  ^Kormal  School 

ffS'^orsity  of  Oregon 

*?i?*l'^»  U°*ve"ity 

^^'*»tiQette  University 

^**^^  Independent  Academy 


Salem,  Marion  county 

The  Dalles,  Wasco  county. 

Albany,  Linn  county 

Cove 

Ashland.  Jackson  county. . 
Bethel,  Polk  county 


Portland,  Multnomah  county. 
La  Grande,  Union  county. . . . 

Monmouth,  Polk  county 

Corvallis,  Benton  county 

Portland,  Multnomah  county. 

Drain,  Douglas  county 

Astoria,  Clatsop  county 

Portland,  Multnomah  county. 

Jefferson,  Marion  county 

Dallas,  Polk  county 

Cove 

Harrisburg,  Linn  county 

McMinnville,  Yamhill  county 

Portland,  Multnomah  county. 
Baker  City,  Baker  county. . . . 

Oakland.  Douglas  county 

Salem,  Marion  county 

Salem ,  Marion  county 


Forest  Grove,  Washington  co 
Philomath,  Benton  county. .. 
Portland,  Multoomah  county. 

The  Dalles,  Wasco  county 

Lebanon,  L  nn  county 

Portland,  Multnomah  county. 
Portland.  Multnomah  county. 
Jacksonville,  Jackson  county. 
St.  Paul,  Marion  county..   .. 
Portland,  Multnomoh  county.' 

Gervais,  Marion  county 

Corvallis,  Benton  county — 
Monmouth,  Polk  county. . . . 

Ashland,  Jackson  county 

Drain,  Douglas  county. ;... . 

Weston,  Umatilla  county 

Eugene  City,  Lane  county . . . 

Wilbur,  Douglas  county 

Salem,  Marion  county 

The  Dalles,  Wasco  county... 


1863 


1866 
1884 
1879 
1853 

1870 
1873 
1865 
1868 


1883 
1870 
1870 
1856 
1856 
1884 
1879 
1852 

1867 


1880 
1870 


1854 
1865 


1854 
1869 
1859 


1868 
1882 
1882 
1«85 
1885 
1876 
1854 
1853 
1880 


DENOMINATION. 
_JL 


Roman  Catholic. 
Roman  Catholic. 
Presbyterian. 
Episcopal. 

Methodist  Episcopal. 
Christian. 

Episcopal. 

Methodist  Episcopal. 

Christian. 

State  Agricultural. 

Independent. 

Methodist  Episcopal. 

Episcopal. 

Independent. 

Independent. 

Independent. 

Episcopal. 

Independent. 

Baptist. 


Roman  Catholic. 

Independent. 

State. 

State. 

Independent. 

United  Brethren. 

Independent. 

Catholic. 

Methodist  Episcopal. 

Episcopal. 

Roman  Catholic. 

Roman  Catholic. 

Roman  Catholic. 

Roman  Catholic. 

Roman  Catholic. 

State. 

State. 

State. 

State. 

State. 

State. 

Methodist  Episcopal. 

Methodist  Episcopal. 

Independent. 
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TABLE  II. 


STATISTICS  OP  COLLEGES  AND  ACADEMIES. 


NAMES  OF  IMSTITUTIONB. 


Academy  of  Sacred  Heart 

Academy  of  Mary  Immaculate. 


Albany  Collegiate  Institute 


tChristiaB  College 

Coryallis  Col.  and  State  Agl.  Col. 


HcMiniiTille  College. 


Ued,  Col,  WillameMe  University. 


IN8TBUOTOR8. 


POSITION   HELD. 
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Ascension  Seminary..  

^Ashland  College 

Bethel  Academy 

Bishop  Scott  Grammar  School. 


Columbia  Commercial  College. 


{Drain  Academy 

Independent  German  School 
LaCreole  Academy 

Ijeighton  Academy , 


Sister  Assumption 
and  11  assistants . . 

Sister  Mary  Assump- 
tion and  foup  as- 
sistants  

Rev.  E.  J.  Thomp- 
son, A.  M.,  D.  D... 

W.  H,  Lee,  A.  B  

Mrs.  T.  G.  Bronson.. 

Miss  Mary  Thomp- 
son  

W.  B.  Mitchell 

Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Powell 

O.  L.  Warfel 

Miss  M.  Brooks 

Miss  Olive  A.  Slater. 

T.  O.  Hutchinson. .. 
J.W.Hill,B.A.,M.D. 
W.  B.Coley,  B.  A... 

0.  E.  Carr.  B.  A 

J.  E.  Hedges 

H.  Bolander,  Ph.  D. 

E.  Stebinger  

B.F.  Walters 

C.  E.  Webber 

Mrs.  J.  W.Hill 

John  T.  Jones 

B.  L.  Arnold,  A.  M.. 

F.  Berchtold,  A.M.. 
T.  P.Branch,  A.  M.. 

E.  Grimm 

W.  W.  Bristow,  A.  B. 
Ida  Burnett,  B.  S. . . 

W .  S.  James    

J.  A.  Vergon 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Mitchell. 
S.  S.  Ames 

J.  Calvin  Rutenik... 

R.  F.  Robinson 

Lillian  A.  Glass 

Pauline  Maddox 

U.  F.  Weiss 

Rev.  W.  R.  Powell, 

A.  B 

O.  L.  Warfel 

W.  F.  Blanchett 

A.  M.  Ellsworth 

E.  C.  Anderson,  D.D. 
W.  J.  Crawford, A.M. 

ElIaH.  Rnegg   

E.  P.  Praser,  M.  D.. 

D,  Payton,  M.  D 

L.L.     ouland.M.  D., 

F.  R.  8 

R.  Glisan,  M.  D 

A.  Sharpies,  M.  D.. 
JamesBrowne.M.D . , 

LL.  D 

W.H.Watkin8,M.D. 


Superior . 


Superior. 


President 
Classics  . , 
Intermed  , 


Prepar 

Art 

Matron 

Mathematics. 

Music 

Assistant 


Principal 

Headmaster... 
Senior  Master . 

Master 

Master 

Language 

Music 

Vocal  Music 
Penmanship.. 

Matron 

Monitor 


President 

Language 

Mathematics 

Agriculture 

Prin.  Prep.  Dept. 

Primiiry 

Principal 

Secretary  

Phonog.  Dept 

Lect.  Com.  Law  . 


Principal 

Principal  . . . 
Preceptress.. 
Ist  Assistant. 
2d  Assistant. 


Principal 

Master 

Assistant 

Primary 

President 

Mathematics 

Preceptress  

Dean  k  Prof.  Obsfc 
Dis.Wom.&Childr'n 


$40,000 


7,000 


$4,000 


8,000 


2,000 
20,000 


8,000 


1,500 


200 
8,000 


$44,000 


15.000 


2,000 


2.200 
28,000 


10,000 


5.000 


Phys.  k  Microscopy 
Emet.  Prof.  Obst.. 
Emet.  Prof.   Surg.. 


Physio.  Anatomy. . 
The.  &Prac.  Med. 


6,500 
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nrv.J.E.Elli»,A,M 

JM.W.UB8t.".A!"M. 

W^D.Lfman^A!M! 

l"o.  Wilkec',°A!M! 
U.  L.  Edwards.  A.M. 
JUtiH. Edward)... 

D.rf.  Early 

SlydaCook  

wlo-wpid.. .!!!!!! 

Prln.  A  Prao.  Snrg. 
Mat.  Ued.  £  Thera. 

Olln  Med  t  S 

Med!jurlaprudS'(!e 

Matron    

t  3,200 
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t  »fW 

0  Xrnl».&  Tualatin  AodBuiy 

MaHi.'bNa°Si:l 
Prln.  LidlM'  Dapt. 

Principal  Academy 
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O.C.  Marine 
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1.  M.Hnnter...;!' 
MlBH  U.  B.  Hodnay. 
Mlaa  LydU  Rodney. 

El.W.BoUnder.Pta!b 

M^askk  Puter!!! 
M1»»A.  H.  Eldar... 
BuY.BiulerMuyand 

n«Y.  ^(u  Muy  Ail- 
gel  anS  roar  aailat- 

Aaalatant 

7,«» 
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9000 

M.000 
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TABLE  II— Continued. 
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NAMES  OF  INSTITUTIONS. 
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St.  Paul's  Academy. 


St.  Michael's  College. 


St.  Scholastica's  Cpnvent  School. 


State  Normal  School,  Monmouth. 


State  Normal  School,  Ashland. 
State  Normal  School,  Drain... 


State  Normal  School,  Weston. 
University  of  Oregon 


Umpqua  Academy 

Wasco  Independent  Academy, 


Willamette  University . 


Rev.  Sister  Mary  Pe- 
ter and  five  assibt- 

ants 

Rev.  A.  J.  Glorleux 
and  three  assist- 
ants .  .*. 

Mother  M.Bernadlne 
Sister  Mary  Rose . . . 
Sister  Mary  Placida 
Sister  Mary  Louisa 
Sist.  Mary  Catharine 

Sister  Mary  Bertha. . 
Sister  Mary  Louisa. 
Sister  Mary  Caroline 
D.  T.  Stanley,  A.  M . 
P.  L.Campbell,  A.M. 
J.  M.  Powell,  A.M.. 
Millie  Doughty 


Superior 


Miss  V.T.  Goodwin. 

Katie  Bristow 

Mrs.  Rettie  Powell . . 
E.  Zieber 


EasperVeltan. 
S.  Goodnight. 


Principal 

Teacher  Ist  Grade . . 

Teacher  2d  Grade . . 

Teacher  3d  Grade . . 

Drawing  and  Paint- 
ing  

Instrumental  Music 

Vocal  Music 

Fancy  Work 

iPresident 

Language  k  Science 

Math,  and  Phys 

Nat  Sci.,  Bookkeep- 
ing and  Secretary 
of  Faculty.   

Elocution 

Prin.  Mod.  Prim... 

Instrumental  Music 

Drawing  and  Paint- 
ing  

German  and  French 

Penmanship 


F.  W  Benson,  A.  M. 

R.  A.  Booth 

Miss  Gail  H.  Benson 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Palmer. . . 

0.  A.  Wordy 

J.  W.  Johnson,  A.M. 

Mark  Bailey,  Ph.  D. 

Thos.  Condon,  Ph.D. 

G.  H.  Collier,  A.M.. 
B.J.Hawthorne,  A.M 
John  Straub,  A.  M. 

A.  C.  Woodcock,  B.S. 

D.  W.  Coolidge 

W.  C.  Hawley 

T.  M.  Gatch,  A.  M. 

Ph.D ... 

Helen  J.  Chambsrlin 

Mary  S  Meyers 

Thomas    Van    Scoy, 

A.  M.,  B.  D 

T.  C.  Jory,  A.  M 

S.A.Starr,A.M.,B.D. 
W.  S.  Arnold,  A.M.. 

Z.  M.Parvin 

Mrs.W.S.Harrlngton 
Frankie  P.  Jonei .... 


$  3,000 


6,000 
5.000 


12.000 


Principal 

Assistant 

Music 

Art 

Principal 

President  and  Prof. 
Latin 

Mathematics  and 
Astronomy 

Geology  and  Natur- 
al Science 

j  Chem .  and  Phys 

English  Literature. 

I  Greek  and  Modern 
Languages 

Tutor 

Music 

Principal 


Principal  ,., 
Preceptress 
Primary 


President 

Mathematics 

Professor  of  Science 
Prof.  Nat.  Hist,  and 

Business  Course . . 
Musical  Director. . . 
Dean  Wom.  College 
Piano     and    Organ 

Theory 


4,000 


75,000 


12,000 


40,000 


I      300 


6,000 
5,000 


2,000 


I  3,300 


12,000 
10,000 


11,000 


4.000 


8.000 


2,000 


77,000 


10.000 


20,000 


23,000 


60,000 
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TABLE  II-— Concluded. 


STATISTICS  OF  OOLLEaES  AND  ACADEMIES. 


MAMS  OF  INSIITUTI0N8. 


IMSTBUOTOBS. 


POBITIOM  HELD. 
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Willamette  Uniyersity, 


Miss  Eva  Cox 

MlsB    Minnie    Cun- 

niagham 

Miss  Bertha  Moores. 
Miss  Mary  Watson . . 

Miss  Binnle  De  For- 
est, Ph.  B 

MisB  Laura  Goltra. . 

Miss  Ida  Smith 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Savage. . . 


Piano  and  Organ. . . 

Grammar  Depart- 
ment  

French  and  German 

Drawing  and  Paint- 
ing  


Elocution 

Instructor  in  Music 

Asst.  Inst,  in  Music 

do  do 


*  Same  as  State  Normal  School  at  Ashland, 
t  Same  as  State  Normal  School  at  Monmouth. 
X  Same  as  State  Normal  School  at  Drain. 
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STATISTICS    OF    COLLEGES    AND  ACADEMIES. 


NAME  OF  INSTITUTION. 
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Academy  of  tho  Sacred  Heart. . . . 
State  Normal  School,  Monmouth. 


State  Agricultural  College. 
La  Creole  Academy 


McMinnville  Csllege 

Oakland  Academy 

Pacific  Uni.  &  Tualatin  Academy. 


Philomath  College.  .. 
gantiam  Academy  . . . . 
University  of  Oregon, 


Wasco  Independent  Academy ... 
Willamette  UnlYersity 


3 

4 

2 
3 


3 
6 


500 
125 

300 


6000 


250 

1200 

105 
2500 


$2000 
60 

60 

6666* 


100 

6500 

600 
1500 


St.  RoseLiter'y  Society. 

Hesperian 

Vespertine 

Adelphian 

Philomathean . . . 

Philolethean 

Philergian 

Philomathian 

Gama  Sigma 

Philomathean 

Appollonian 

Gordian 

Elite  Lit.  So'yof  8.  A.. 
Lit.  Association  of  S.  A. 

Laurean 

Eutaxian... 

Lit.  Society  of  W.  I.  A. 

Philadorian 

Philodosian 


21 
32 
12 
60 
17 
19 
30 
45 
70 
45 
40 
25 

180 
40 

~  84 
84 
55 
65 
50 


A.  B.  S.  B., 

it  A.  M.. 


B.  A.,  B  8., 
Pn.  D  ... 


$100 
10 


6000 


A.  B.,  B.  Ph 

B.  S.  M.  D. 

ii  M.  £.  L. 


110 
1001 
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WRITTEN    REPORTS. 


•  ^i 


Snp't  E.  A.  Milner,  Benton  County: 

Examinations. — Four  pnblic  examinations  were  held,  or  attempted  to  be  held,  during 
the  past  year.  But  few  teachers  attend  these  examinations;  they  prefer  piivate  exami- 
nation. 

Teachers. — There  are  67  teachers  engaged  in  the  school  work — 34  males  and  33  females. 
The  number  of  applicants  for  certificates  was  78.  Of  this  number  7  failed,  24  re- 
ceived second  grade  and  47  received  first  grade.  A  majority  of  the  teachers  are  students 
of  the  Agricultural,  or  Philomath  Colleges,  or  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Monmouth. 
I  have  repeatedly  urged  young  teachers  to  attend  one  of  these  institutions,  my  preference 
being  the  Normal,  as  th^  work  performed  by  the  Normalites  gives  better  satisfaction  and 
excels  the  common  routine  school  work.  The  teachers,  as  a  class,  are  earnest  and  faith- 
ful in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  a  large  majority  gave  satisfaction.  In  methods 
of  instruction,  and  in  general  management  of  the  schools,  there  has  been  a  decided  im- 
provement. 

Apparatus. — But  few  of  the  schools  are  supplied  with  maps,  globes    and  charts. 

When  we  reflect  that  children  have  but  one  time  to  attend  school,  we  certainly  see  the 

inaportance  of  giving  them  all  of  the  aids  necessary  to  improve  them.     With  these  aids 

^  the  hands  of  experienced  teachers,  a  great  deal  more  work  will  be  done,  and  of  a  more 

<i^i:able  character. 

^oBMAii  School. — During  the  past  two  years  about  twenty  practical  teachers  of  this 
^^yinty  have  been  enrolled  in  the  Normal  School,  Monmouth.     In  February  I  visited 
'*^is  institution,  and  found  over  200  young  men  and  young  women  in  attendance.     A 
'^^ore  energetic  body  of  students  and  professors  cannot  be  found.     The  teaching  is  thor- 
^-^"'igh  and  practical,  as  n6rmal  work  shonld  be.     The  classes  numbered  from  30  to  70, 
^^d  I  assure  you  these  classes,  composed  of  practical  teachers,  brought  out  the  full  text 
'^^^^  the  lessons,  leaving  the  subject  quite  threadbare  when  the  bell  tapped  dismissal.'   I 
^^11  refer  to  but  one  class — the  teachers'  professional  class — conducted  by  President 
S,^*nley.     The  clas^  was  discussing  a  subject  in  physiology  and  methods  of  teaching  it. 
"*^lie  class  used  Steele  as  a  guide,  but  many  other  authors  were  to  be  seen  among  the 
^^ass.    The  subject,  as  presented  by  difi^erent  writers,  was  given  by  the  class;  thus  sev- 
^^lil  authors  were  presented  and  discussed  on  the  same  subject  in  the  short  space  of 
*oii;y.f[ve  minutes.    All  recitations  were  conducted  upon  the  same  plan— students  pre- 
?^nting  the  subject  as  given  by  authors  foreign  to  the  text-book  used.     The  discipline 
^excellent.    During  my  day's  visit  I  never  detected  the  slightest  cause  for  a  reprimand, 
^^is  institution  should  receive  financial  encouragement  from  the  State.    The  Agricul- 
^tiral  College  and  State  University  have  been  fostered  and  cared  for  by  the  State  since 
^heir  organization.     One  is  intended  for  the  farming  element,  the  other  is  of  high  liter- 
^ty  character.     One  is  patronized  by  agriculturists,  the  other  by  the  wealthy.    In  the 
)^ormal  School  all  elements  of  the  State  are  represented.    The  trained  teachers  from 
the  Normal  do  work  throughout  the  State,  thus  giving  the  children  of  the  State  the  ben- 
efit of  the  best  methods  of  instruction,  and  preparing  them  to  enter  these  two  institu- 
tions.   I  reg£u:d  the  Normal  School  as  a  powerful  auxiliary  of  our  public  school  system. 
Onr  system  is  improved  from  year  to  year  by  trained  teachers. 

County  Institutb. — The  Eleventh  Annual  County  Institute  was  held  last  Christmas 
week.    Never  have  the  people  of  any  community  manifested  such,  a  d^«^  «cA.  <««cwy^ 
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interest  in  our  Institute,  or  done  so  much,  according  to  their  abiility,  to  promote  its  suc- 
cess, as  did  the  people  of  Corvallis.  The  warmest  hospitality  of  the  citizens  was  extend- 
ed to  the  members  of  the  Institute,  and  nearly  all  of  the  teachers  were  entertained  free 
of  expense.  President  Stanley,  of  the  Normal  School,  Sup't  Yates,  of  Polk  county, 
Prof.  Frank  Rigler,  of  the  Central  School,  Portland,  President  Miller,  Profs.  Rankin, 
Sheik,  and  Johnson,  all  of  Philomath  College,  and  Prof.  Bristow,  of  the  Agricultural 
College,  took  leading  parts  in  introducing  work  to  the  Institute. 

RETROSPECTIVE. 

In  closing  this,  my  sixth  and  last  oflBcial  report,  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  satisfied  with 
the  results  of  my  labors  as  Superintendent,  or  with  the  educational  work  accomplisheti 
by  the  combined  agencies  which  have  been  under  my  suporvision.  While  I  regret  that 
greater  and  more  important  results  have  not  crowned  the  efforts  which  have  been  pat 
forth,  I  am  happy  to  find  that  a  retrospective  view  of  the  past  few  years  reyeals  changes 
and  evidences  of  progress,  which  are  truly  gratifying.     A  few  I  will  mention: 

1.  The  four  mill  tax  produces  a  fund  sufficient  to  have  school  in  all  districts  at  least 
six  months  during  the  year.     This  tax  amounts  to  nearly  $13,000  this  year. 

2.  Apportioning  5|50  to  every  district  at  each  distribution,  and  dividing  the  remain- 
der pro  rata,  helps  the  weak  districts. 

3.  Dividing  the  large  districts,  and  thereby  giving  all  children  the  benefit  of  school 
privileges. 

4.  The  increased  number  of  young  teachers  who  attend  the  Normal  School  for  the 
special  purpose  of  preparing  to  teach, 

5.  The  increased  number  of  teachers  who  read  and  study  professional  works  on  teach- 
ing. Four  years  ago  only  a  small  minority  of  applicants  for  certificates  professed  any 
acquaintance  with  standard  authors  on  theory  and  practice  of  teaching;  but  the  num- 
cer  has  steadily  increased  until  there  are  but  few  who  are  not  familiar  with  standard 
works  on  this  subject,  and  a  large  number  are  regular  subscribers  to  some  edacatioMl 
journal. 

6.  A  larger  attendance  of  the  teachers  at  the  County  Institute.  This  improves  the 
efficiency  of  the  teachers — less  failures  in  government,  less  failures  in  correct  teaching, 
less  complaints  from  parents  and  Directors.  Teachers  show  more  systematic  manage- 
ment of  schools  generally,  and  more  thoroughness  in  giving  instruction. 

In  retiring  from  the  Snperiiiteudency  of  the  county,  I  can  truly  say  that  I  have  ear- 
nestly endeavored  to  perform  the  duties  of  this  rt^spousible  office  as 'well  as  I  could.  I 
have  formed  a  large  number  of  pleus  uit  Moqnaintances,  many  of  which  have  ripened 
into  friendships  that  will  ever  be  cheri-bed  among  the  most  valued  of  my  life;  and, as 
I  leave  this  field  of  usefulness,  where  I  have  learned  so  much  of  life  and  the  necesaaiy 
preparations  for  it;  where  I  have  enjoyed  so  much  of  the  respect  and  confidence,  tii 
sympathy  and  friendship  of  aged,  middle-aged  and  youth,  and,  as  I  call  to  mind  my 
pleasing  associations  with  the  many  good  and  noble  women  whom  I  have  so  often  met, 
whose  society  blesses  all  within  the  circle  of  their  acquaintance,  aUd  the  many  chil- 
dren, the  contact  with  whose  bright  faces,  pure  minds  and  jovous  young  hearts,  alwij* 
has  a  charm  for  me,  and  seems  to  inspiie  me  to  greater  efforts  in  the  endeavor  to  poW 
them  to  the  path  of  duty  and  a  life  of  usefulness,  I  cannot  sever  the  happy  relation 
which  for  four  brief  years  have  characterizrjd  our  intercourse,  without  feelings  of  deep 
and  sincere  regret.  ' 

Sup't.  M.  D.  Wilson,  Clatsop  County: 

Attend iNOR. —The  number  of  children  in  actual  attendance  on"  the  schools  of  thii 
county  (704)  is  very  small,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  enumeration  (1980). 
This  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  of  proper  age  have  all  beea 
enumerated,  but  not  one  has  presented  himself  at  school.  This,  however,  accounts  ft* 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  differenc;  as  for  the  rest,  all  that  we  can  say  is,  that  there  V 
widely  prevalent  an  indifference  to  the  schools  and  education.  The  number  in  actnil  ' 
attendance,  (704)  I  think,  shows  very  well  in  comparison  with  the  number  enrolled  (971); 
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and  the  records  show  that  the  attendance,  as  compared  With  the  enrollment,  is  improv- 
ing in  this  county. 

Appabatus. — The  apparatus  in  onr  schools  is  slowly  becoming  more  widespread  and 
more  valuable,  this  present  year  showing  an  increase  of  value  over  last  year  of  156.  The 
most  of  our  schools  are  very  poorly  supplied  with  apparatus. 

LiBRABY. — There  is  but  one  district  library  in  the  county,  and  that  consists  of  but  40 
books,  and  this  can  scarcely  be  called  a  district  library,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  pro- 
vided by  the  private  efforts  mainly  of  teachers  and  scholars. 

DiBECTOBs  AND  Theib  Ddties.— As  to  Directors  and  their  duties,  I  will  simply  sug- 
gest, out  of  the  many  things  that  might  be  said  that  some  provision  should  be  made  by 
which  a  Director  would  be  prohibited  from  becoming  a  bondsman  for  a  Clerk.  There  is 
a  lamentable  ignorance  on  the  part  of  many  Directors  as  to  their  duties;  and  in  kind- 
ness and  forbearanc  to  this  ignorance,  which  appear  insurmountable,  the  intricacies  and 
quirks  of  our  School  Law  should,  if  possible,  be  straightened  out  and  made  plain. 

CiiEBKS  AND  Thkib  Duties. — Under  the  heading  of  *' Clerks  and  their  Duties,"  I 
would  suggest  that  there  should  be  some  authoritative  statement,  more  definite  and  ex- 
act than  any  we  now  have,  of  the  uses  and  purposes  for  which  the  public  moneys  may 
be  appropriated.  They  are  to  be  used  for  "school  purposes,"  it  is  true,  but  the  question 
constantly  recurs  whether  the  purchase  of  finer  desks  than  are  absolutely  necessary,  the 
improvement  of  the  school  grounds,  and  building  fences,  etc.,  etc  ,  comes  properly  under 
this  definition.  Can  the  public  moneys  be  used  for  this  purpose,  or  is  the  district  ex- 
pected to  levy  a  tax  to  meet  such  expenses?  These  questions  are  now  before  me  in  two 
or  three  districts  in  this  county.  I  have  decided  them,  but  think  there  should  be  some 
definite  statement  in  the  law  on  such  points. 

ScHOoii  Houses. — The  school  houses  in  the  districts  of  this  county  are  being  gradually 
but  slowly  improved  in  one  direction  or  another.  There  are  some  signs  of  a  certain 
pride  in  a  good  or  improved  building. 

Educational  Meetings. — We  have  endeavored  to  maintain  a  series  of  educational 
meetings  through  the  past  two  winters,  but  the  number  of  teachers  and  persons  in- 
terested is  so  small  and  the  attendance  so  necessarily  optional  and  irregular  that  the 
meetings  have  been  discontinued.  Owing  to  the  press  of  other  work  in  connection  with 
the  boundaries  of  districts  and  school  land  matters  it  has  been  impossible  for  me  to 
undertake  a  County  Institute.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  both  the  county  and  the 
precinct  educational  meetings  are  almost  a  necessity  to  the  well-being  of  the  school 
system. 

Examinations. — As  to  public  and  private  examinations  of  teachers,  I  will  only  repeat 
wh»tt  has  been  so  often  said,  that  the  private  examinations  are  liable  to  great  abuse,  and 
involve  too  much  of  the  personal  feelings  of  the  examiners,  and,  therefore,  they  should 
be  abolished,  and  some  provision  should  be  made  by  which  teachers  should  be  allowed 
to  teach  in  case  of  necessity  on  a  written  permit  good  only  until  the  time  of  the  next 
public  examination. 

School  Laws. — Legislation  which  merely  adds  laws  to  a  system  already  cumbrous,  is 
worse  than  useless,  but  a  careful  revision  and  systematizing  of  an  nnwielding  and  uncer- 
tain series  of  laws  would  be  of  great  value  in  the  present  condition  of  Oregon  school 
matters,  :hough  a  comparison  of  the  School  Laws,  as  published  four  years  ago,  with 
the  last  editioQ  of  1885,  codified  and  arranged  under  your  supervision,  shows  a  very 
great  gain  and  improvement. 

Teachers'  Certificates. — As  to  teachers'  certifieates,  there  is,  without  doubt,  a  great 
yariety  of  opinions.  My  own,  I  confess,  is  crude,  and  based  on  very  short  experience  of 
any  official  connection  with  public  schools.  In  my  opinion,  then,  there  is  not  need  of 
more  than  two  grades  of  certificates.  But  if  a  teacher  is  teaching  constantly,  it  hardly 
seems  fair  to  compel  him  to  undergo  an  examination,  even  every  four  years.  I  would 
have  two  grades  of  certificates,  the  first  requiring  an  average  of  95  per  cent,  on  all  papers, 
and  good  for  life  in  the  State;  the  second  grade  requiring  an  average  of  80  per  cent,  on 
all  questions  asked.  These  second  grade  certificates  to  be  good  for  two  j  oars  only,  not 
to  be  capabl-j  of  renewal,  but  to  be  transferrable  from  one  county  to  another  within  the 
State.  As  to  the  examin  ition  papers,  it  may  be  said,  they  should  not  be  made  up  of  test 
anestions  having  double  meanings,  or  intended  simply  to  perplex,  but  should  be  reas- 
onably difficult  and  carefully  worded,  and  so  constructed  as  to  ascertain  how  much  the 
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applicant  knows,  and  not  Kim  ply  to  annoy  and  worry  the  applicont,  as  seems  to  bo  the 
practical  result  of  examination  papers  in  other  places  as  well  as  in  Oregon. 

Tkachebs'  Qualifications. — As  to  teach(irs*  qualifications,  it  may  be  said  that  they 
embrace  things  which  cannot  possibly  be  drawn  out  by  a  wiitteu  or  an  oral  examination. 
The  teacher  must  not  only  be  possessed  of  knowled^^c,  but  must  have  some  degree  of 
wisdom,  and  wisdom,  as  I  take  it,  in  connection  with  a  teacher's  calling,  means  a  power 
of  imparting  knowledge.  This  can  be  shown  only  by  experience.  It  may  be  intuitive 
in  the  teacher,  or  it  may  have  been  caught  as  if  by  inspiration  from  some  older  teacher, 
but  it  must  be  present.  Then  the  successful  teacher  must  have  some  sort  of  sym- 
pathy and  wisdom  with  the  children  whom  he  is  to  instruct.  This  also  may  come  in 
various  ways,  but  it  is  only  shown  by  experience.  These  two  things,  the  power  of  im- 
parting knowledge  and  sympathy  with  and  understanding  of  children,  coupled  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  branches  to  be  taught,  are  among  the  pressing  needs  and 
qualifications  of  a  teacher. 

Teachers'  IwsTiruTEs.— As  a  principle  I  believe  that  Teachers'  Institntes  should  be 
held  annually  in  every  county,  and  that  they  sliould  partake  more  of  the  nature  of  class 
room  work,  the  body  of  teachers  being  for  the  time  put  into  the  seats  of  the  scholars  and 
taught  in  certain  subjects  by  some  one  who  has  made  special  preparation.  This  would 
be  not  so  much  an  instruction  in  facts  about  which  there  may  be  supposed  to  be  an 
equality  of  knowledge  as  an  illustration  of  methods  concerning  which  there  is  as  great 
a  variety  as  there  are  thoughtful  teachers.  As  a  matter  of  fact  and  of  expediency,  how- 
ever, in  the  more  scattered  and  weaker  counties  of  this  state  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
find  the  men  and  women  who  are  willing  to  make  up  and  capable  of  maintaining  a  sac- 
cessful  Institute. 

Permanency  op  Employment. — Theoretically  it  is  undoubtedly  better  for  the  teacher 
and  better  for  the  school  that  the  teacher  remain  for  a  term  of  years  in  the  same  plaee. 
The  work  develops  and  grows,  and  the  teacher  has  the  opportunity  to  bring  out  what 
there  is  in  him.  Practically,  however,  it  seems  difficult  to  get  the  teacher  into  the 
school  for  which  he  or  she  is  suited,  so  that  said  teacher  can  stay  with  advantage  or 
profit  on  either  side.  This  county,  at  least  in  the  schools  in  Astoria,  has  been  quite 
fortunate  in  this  respect  for  three  years  past. 

Salaries  of  Teachers. — The  migratory  character  and  the  inferiority  of  teachers  that 
are  so  often  complained  of  are  largely  due,  in  my  estimation,  to  the  meager  and  insnili- 
cient  salaries  which  the  schools  in  this  county,  at  least,  are  for  the  most  part  obliged  to 
offer.  A  really  good,  first-class  teacher  cannot  be  obtained  for  second-class  salaries. 
For  $25  to  $45  or  $50  a  mouth  the  schools  of  Oregon  cannot  expect  teachers  of  ability 
and  experience — and  they  do  not  get  them. 

Teachers'  Reports. — Teachers'  reports  in  this  county  have  been  forwarded  with  com- 
mendable regularity,  and  have  been  made  out  with  most  remarkable  accuracy.  The 
latest  revised  blanks  seem  to  covf  r  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  report. 

Reviews  and  Examinations  . — Reviews  and  examinations  in  schools,  if  frequent  and 
conducted  with  the  effort  and  intention  of  fixing  the  knowledge  in  the  minds  <rf  the 
scholars,  are  most  commendable,  and  of  almost  inestimable  value.  But  reviewB  and  ex- 
aminations  gotten  up  to  show  off  the  pupils,  with  the  scarcely  hidden  intention  of 
advertising  the  teacher,  are  an  abominable  nuisance  and  should  be  wiped  oat  of  AZirt* 
ence,  together  with  all  this  stage  play  and  exhibition  work  that  is  takin*  such  deep  hold 
on  our  public  schools,  and  working  untold  injury  to  the  children  by  cramming  them  with 
things  of  no  use,  and  immediately  forgotten,  and  also  by  encouraging  an  already  OTe^ 
forward  generation  of  children,  and  giving  them  altogether  false  notions  of  life. 

GENE  UAL  TOPICS. 

1.  As  to  official  labors,  I  should  say  they  are  more  worrying  than  onerous.  The  Com^ 
School  Superintendent  is  a  mere  figure-head,  and  is  not  expected  to  superintend  in  iqf 
active  way.  I  would  suggest  that  this  be  not  allowed  to  remain  as  it  is;  that  the  Siiptf* 
intendent  be  expected  to  give  his  whole  time  and  labor  to  the  work.  That  he  be  giw 
some  definite  authority  over  the  schools  of  his  county,  and  that  he  be  paid  sofficSiiftlT 
to  make  it  worth  the  while  of  a  suitable  man  to  undertake  the  office. 
2.     The  edacational  outlook  in  this  county  is,  in  a  general  way,  encomaging.    Ov 
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schools  are  growing.  The  proportion  of  those  attending  school,  as  compared  with  those 
enrolled,  is  constantly  increasing.  We  have  a  good  corps  of  teachers  in  our  city  schools. 
The  county  schools  are  year  by  year  lengthening  their  terms  and  advancing  their  grades. 
Generally,  th«re  is  an  advance  all  along  the  line. 

Sup't.  J.  T.  McCorinac,  Coos  County: 

Enboulmbnt,  Etc. — Number  of  persons  from  4  to  20  years  of  age  in  county,  2476; 
actual  enrollment  in  schools,  1377;  average  daily  attendance,  1062. 

Appabatus. — There  are  but  few  schools  in  the  county  supplied  with  any  apparatus 
whatever,  and  the  total  value  is  but  $305.  This  includes  the  dictionaries  (six  in  num- 
ber), maps,  globes,  etc. 

School  Libbabies. — Ttiero  is  no  such  a  thing  as  a  School  Library  in  the  county, 
although  I  have  tried  in  the  Institutes  and  at  other  times  to  interest  teachers  in  this 
matter.  As  many  of  the  schools  last  but  three  months  during  each  year  the  teachers  do 
not  have  time  to  become  fairly  acquainted  with  the  patrons  of  the  school  before  they 
are  compelled  to  seek  some  other  district,  and  for  this  reason  they  do  not  take  as  much 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  schools  as  they  would  were  they  to  remain  a  longer  time. 

DiBECTOBS  AND  Theib  Ddties. — Much  morc  might  be  accomplished  if  Directors 
would  take  a  greater  interest  in  the  schools.  There  are,  however,  many  exceptions  to 
this.  The  principal  fault  to  be  found  with  school  officers  is  that  they  do  not  spend  suffi- 
cient time  in  the  school  room. 

Bepobts  of  Clebks. — With  few  exceptions  the  Clerks*  reports  are  defective,  especially 
in  the  financial  statements.  I  think  this  might  be  remedied  if  each  district  were  obliged 
to  keep  a  Clerk's  book,  the  form  of  which  should  be  prescribed  by  law.  It  should  also 
contain  plain  directions  for  making  out  the  annual  reports.  Some  of  the  districts  have 
no  regular  book  in  which  to  keep  a  record  from  year  to  year  of  the  business  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  new  Clerk's  coming  into  the  office  fall  hisir  to  a  multitude  of  scraps  of  paper, 
which  are  supposed  to  contain  the  information  desired. 

School-houses. — As  a  rule  the  school-houses  are  warm,  comfortable  and  well  venti- 
lated.* More  fault  can  be  found  with  the  furniture  than  with  the  buildings.  There  js 
but  one  small  school  in  the  county  furnished  with  suitable  iron  and  wood  desks.  All 
others  have  been  made  by  local  mechanics,  and,  in  nearly  every  case,  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  comfort  or  healthof  the  pupil. 

Teachebs'  Meetings. — No  educational  meetings,  other  than  the  Teachei*s'  Institutes, 
have  been  held. 

Examinations. — In  the  public  examination  of  teachers,  none  but  the  best  practical 
teachers  have  been  employed  as  Examiners.  At  the  private  examinations,  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  make  at  least  as  rigid  an  examination  as  is  made  at  the  public  examina- 
tions. Many  who  have  taught  for  several  years  have  failed  at  both  public  and  private 
examinations  to  obtain  even  a  second  grade  certificate.  Both  myself  and  the  Examiners 
regret  this  very  much,  but  the  school  fund  in  this  county  is  not  so  large  that  the  people 
can  afford  to  spend  it  in  employing  teachers  who  are  incompetent. 

Needed  Legislation. — Under  needed  school  legislation,  I  would  suggest  that  a  law 
allowing  teachers  full  pay  for  time  spent  in  uttending  the  County  Teachers'  Institute 
would  be  productive  of  much  good  to  the  schools. 

Special  Cebtificates. — If  School  Superintendents  were  allowed  to  grant  a  third  grade 
certificate  of  three  months  duration  for  special  schools,  it  would  relieve  them  of  the 
necessity  of  refusing  a  certificate  to  one  who,  though  not  capable  of  securing  a  second 
grade  certificate,  might  be  qualified  to  teach  a  small  primarj^  school. 

Teachebs'  Rkquibements. — Teachers  should  be  required  to  pass  an  examination  upon 
the  subject  of  **Teaching,"  not  simply  to  answer  a  few  such  questions  as  occur  in  the 
examination  lists,  which  have  but  one  answer,  but  such  as  would  compel  them  to  study 
such  authors  as  Hart,  Phelp:),  Page,  Holbrook  and  others,  who  have  condensed  into  a 
few  pages  the  experiences  of  a  life  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education. 

Teachebs'  Institutes. — During  the  past  two  years  we  have  had  two  Teachers*  Insti- 
intes,  which  we  feel  confident  has  been  productive  of  much  good,  nearly  every  teacher 
in  the  county  being  in  attendance  at  each  of  them.  The  success  of  the  same  was  due  to 
the  general  co-operation  of  school  officers,  parents  and  teachers,  as  well  as  many  others. 

in 
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who,  while  not  directly  interested,  appreciate  the  influence  Institntes  exert  in  preparing 
teachers  for  their  work. 

Pbbmanency  of  Employmknt. — There  are  but  few  old  teachers  in  the  work.  In  this 
county,  with  few  exceptions,  the  salaries  are  small,  and  not  such  as  would  justify  a  man 
in  f  ollowinf^  teaching  exclusively  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  living.  In  the  larger  towns, 
however,  the  prospect  is  unusually  bright,  and  it  can  be  but  a  few  years  till  we  will  have 
educational  institutions  that  will  compare  well  with  other  parts  of  our  State  more  favor- 
ably situated. 

Reviews  and  Examinations. — In  regard  to  reviews  and  examinations:  While  in  many 
of  the  larger  schools,  where  the  work  is  divided  among  several  teachers,  these  are  gen- 
erally practical,  I  find  that  in  the  majority  of  schools  the  teacher  is  occupied  so  much 
with  the  various  classes  that  he  seldom  takes  time  to  properly  review  the  pupils.  The 
parents,  however,  are  as  much  to  blame  as  the  teacher,  as  they  judge  of  the  pn^iress 
made  rather  by  the  number  of  pages  gone  over  than  by  the  knowledge  obtained  there- 
from. 

Kemabes. — Of  the  44  schools  in  the  county,  I  have  visited  during  the  past  year  34. 
The  schools  not  visited  were  either  located  many  miles  from  the  principal  roads  oi 
travel,  or  held  their  sessions  at  some  other  time  than  that  at  which  I  was  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  distance  traveled  was  about  500  miles.  There  have  been  seven  new  districts  organ- 
ized during  the  year,  making  fifty-one  at  present.  The  organization  of  new  districts  has 
been  stimulated  by  the  new  law  in  regard  to  apportioning  the  school  fumd,  which,  while 
it  increases  the  fund  of  the  smaller  districts,  correspondingly  reduces  that  of  the  larger. 

Sup't  Win.  8.  Guerin,  Cnrry  County: 

Enbollment,  Etc. — Enumeration  of  pupils  in  county  from  4  to  20  years,  males  290^ 
females  250;  actual  enrollment  in  the  schools,  males  141,  females  132;  ayeragediulj 
attendance,  210. 

Apparatus  in  the  Schools. — The  need  of  apparatus  in  the  schools  is  indisputable;  in 
fact,  each  school  should  be  well  supplied  with  good  blackboards  and  maps  especially.  In 
truth,  the  schools  of  this  county  are  not  as  well  supplied  with  the  necessary  apparatns 
as  they  ought  to  be,  but  I  am  hopeful  that  the  condition  of  the  schools  will  before  long 
be  ameliorated. 

Clerks'  Reports. — A  Clerk's  report  should  contain  accurately  aU  the  important 
features  connected  with  his  School  District,  viz:  the  actual  number  of  persons  of  school 
age,  the  amount  of  money  received  and  expended,  the  enrollment  of  pupils,  the  average 
monthly  enrollment  and  daily  attendance,  the  salary  paid  teachers,  the  value  of  school 
property,  etc. 

Location  of  a  School  House. — The  spot  selected  for  the  location  of  a  school  honsi 
should  be  as  nearly  central  as  possible,  so  that  it  would  be  equally  accessible  to  all  in 
the  district,  and  at  the  same  time  convenient  to  wood  and  water. 

Examination  of  Teachkrs. — In  regard  to  the  public  or  private  examination  of  teacben 
I  hold  that,  although  tlu-  teiulPtK  y  of  public  examinations  would  be  to  repress  and  cheek 
any  favors  to  an  upplimnt,  still  m  ])nv.ite  examiuatiou  is,  to  all  intents  and  pnrposeikt 
necessary  one,  and  if  a  Couuty  Suptriiitendeut  perf<)rms  his  duties  faithfully,  he  ciB 
thoroughly  sift  the  applicant,  and  determine  his  intellectual  status  as  well  privately  M 
publicly. 

Teachers'  Qualifications. — ^A  teacher  should  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  tihi 
branches  that  would  naturally  come  under  his  course  of  instruction,  and  be  fully  pn- 
pared  to  explain  and  clearly  illustrate  any  principle  whatever.  It  frequently  happeM 
that  some  know  enough  of  books,  but  have  not  the  knack  or  ability  of  readily  imparting 
their  knowledge  to  others.  A  teacher  should  be  moral,  gentlemanly  in  his  bearing,  aai 
courteous  in  his  manner,  and  withal  a  good  disciplinarian. 

Teacherk'  Permanency. — I  believe  that  it  is  more  beneficial,  in  the  long  ixm,  tot  CM 
teacher  to  continue  the  work  from  year  to  year  than  for  districts  to  be  continually  chanf' 
ing  their  teachers;  Provided,  That  a  teacher  is  in  every  respect  capable  of  carrying  lui 
pupils  on  from  step  to  step,  and  establishing  them  on  a  solid  basis. 

Directors  and  Theib  Duties. — The  duties  of  School  Directors  should  consiBt  in  look- 
ing after  the  general  wants  of  the  school  and  seeing  to  it  that  the  schools  ars  provided 
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'with  all  the  necessary  and  needful  apparatus  pertaining  to  the  instructioi)  of  the  pupils 
of  the  school,  in  order  that  the  illustration  of  general  and  practical  principles  may  be 
made  more  lucid  and  that  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  may  be  attained  in  the  different 
branches  of  the  studies  pursued.  Furthermore,  their  visits  should  be  frequent,  so  that 
they  would  be  able  to  determine  from  some  general  standpoint  the  progress  made  by 
each  pupil,  and  also  ascertain  the  merits  and  qualifications  of  the  teacher,  to  whom  is 
entrusted  the  vital  and  important  charge  of  instructing  their  children.  The  repeated 
Yisits  of  Directors  in  connection  with  the  other  patrons  of  the  district  would  have  a 
tendency  to  awaken  a  greater  interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  in  the  prosecutiop  of 
their  studies  and  at  the  same  time  cause  the  teacher  to  put  forth  his  efforts  to  arrange 
his  classes  properly,  to  systematize  his  course  of  instruction  and  to  regulate  his  school 
in  all  its  features  with  an  eye  to  securing  accuracy  and  precision  in  recitation,  cleanli- 
ness of  habits,  punctuality,  good  deportment  and  the  modus  operandi  in  general. 

Teachebs'  Salaries. — The  salary  paid  to  some  teachers  is  inadequate.  Indeed,  I  be- 
lieve there  is  no  profession  in  which  one  is  recompensed  so  poorly  for  his  services  as  in 
the  capacity  of  teacher.  Of  course,  there  should  be  a  distinction  so  far  as  salaries  are 
concerned.  I  contest  that  a  man  fully  qiiaiitied  to  leach,  and  one  who  has  made  a  life's 
calling  of  it,  should  receive  higher  wages  than  the  one  who  is  just  now  entering  the  ed- 
ncational  arena,  but  in  this  county  there  is  very  little  distinction  made.  I  receive  $65 
per  month,  but  some  contend  that  they  pay  me  too  much.  The  object  in  most  districts 
is  to  have  as  many  months  taught  as  possible,  on  a  low  salary,  and  to  depend  too  much 
npon  tbe  State  and  county  funds. 

OsAii  Examination**. — I  strongly  favor  oral  examinations  in  District  Schools,  for  sev- 
eral reasons:  1st.  A  Teacher  is  supposed  to  know  the  average  intellectual  standing  of 
each  individual  pupil  in  his  school.  2d.  Less  time  is  consumed  in  examining  pupils 
orally,  and  parents  are  more  readily  convinced  of  the  progress  of  their  children  by  the 
comparative  accuracy  and  fluency  with  which  they  define  technical  points,  illustrate 
mathematical  principles  at  the  blackboard,  and  go  through  oral  recitations  in  general. 

Cbbtipicates. — There  should  not  be  more  than  two  grades  of  certificates  issued,  be- 
canse  the  tendency  would  be  to  introduce  into  the  schools  an  incompetent  and  inferior 
class  of  teachers,  who  are  ill  prepared  to  meet  the  requirements  and  vital  responsibili- 
ities  of  the  schoolroom;  and  furthermore,  it  would  tend  to  still  further  reduce  the  pres- 
ent low  rate  of  teachers'  wages,  because  even  a  teacher  holding  a  second  grade  certificate 
commands  as  high  wages  in  this  county  as  one  with  a  first  grade,  who  has  made  teach- 
ing a  profession.  So,  in  my  opinio:i,  the  only  way  by  which  the  mental  condition  of 
the  schools  at  large  can  be  improved  or  benefited,  is  by  raising  the  intellectual  stand- 
ard of  teachers,  and  their  wages,  and  by  eliminating  everything  of  an  inferior  grade. 

School  Houses,  Etc. — In  this  county  we  are  in  need  of  better  school  houses,  and  more 
suitably  furnished  with  the  necessary  belongings  thereto.  The  school  rooms  should  be 
well  equipped  with  blackboards,  maps,  etc.,  bat  changes  will  not  take  place  until  the 
majority  are  brought  to  see  that  they  must  put  their  hands  into  their  pockets  and  not 
depend  altogether,  or  at  least  to  a  great  extent,  upon  State  and  county  appropriations. 

OouNTT  Institutes. — In  regard  to  Oonnty  Institute  work,  I  know  of  no  better  plan  by 
^hich  the  needs  of  teachers  can  be  fully  met,  and  where  the  best  modes  of  teaching  can 
he  adopted,  than  by  a  general  discussion  and  exposition  of  the  different  methods  em- 
braced by  teachers,  where  we  can  select  and  adopt  the  best  and  apply  them  practically. 

The  Educational  Outlook. — The  educational  outlook  in  Curry  county  bids  fair  to 
improve.  As  a  new  class  of  settlers  come  in,  I  think,  a  greater  zeal  will  be  awakened  on 
tluB  part  of  communities  to  provide  more  suitable  rooms  for  their  children  and  better 
CacilitieB  for  a  teacher  to  impart  instruction. 

The  School  Law. — So  far  as  the  School  Law  is  concerned,  I  have  no  suggestions  to 


Ibbboulabity  op  Attendance. — I  have  never  had  any  trouble  from  irregularity  of 
attendance.  Bat  I  do  believe  that  it  can  be  averted  in  our  average  District  Schools  by 
impressing  upon  the  minds  of  scholars  the  absolute  necessity  of  being  strictly  prompt 
^nd  punctual  or  by  inculcating  the  benefits  and  importance  of  it  by  frequently  making 
"^  ''to  them  on  that  and  other  subjects  relative  to  a  successful  career  in  life. 
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Sup't.  F.  W.  Beeson,  Doijglas  County: 

Appabatus. — Many  of  the  schools  of  the  county  have  no  apparatus  except  blackboards. 
I  consider  it  jast  as  assential  to  haye  maps,  a  globe  and  an  unabridged  dictionary,  as  tc 
have  text-books.  In  the  matter  of  furnishing  school  houses  with  necessary  apparatiu 
there  is  decided  progress  being  made.  During  the  past  year  four  houses  have  been  com- 
fortably seated  with  patent  desks. 

School  Libbary.— No  one  questions  the  great  value  of  a  school  library,  and  yet  we 
have  no  system  fur  acquiring  one.  The  voluntary  donation  scheme  is  a  delusion  and  a 
failure.  I  think  it  would  be  a  feasible  plan  to  have  a  small  per  centum  of  the  annual 
income  of  each  district  set  aside  for  a  library  fund. 

Clebks'  Keports. — Clerks  reports  are  frequently  unintelligible.  I  would  recommend 
that  in  the  next  biennial  publication  of  the  School  Law,  a  sample  report  be  printed  for 
the  guidance  of  Clerks. 

Teachers'  Examinations  — I  am  of  the  opinion  that  teachers'  examinations  should  be 
held  only  quarterly,  and  that  a  fee  of  $2.50  be  required  from  each  applicant  before  en- 
tering upon  the  examination,  the  income  from  such  examinations  to  become  a  part  of 
the  common  school  fund  of  the  county. 

Certificates. — I  believe  that  a  more  uniform  grade  ol  County  Certificates  would  pre- 
vail throughout  the  State  if  the  State  Board  of  Education  would  establish  specific  rnles 
of  examination.  For  instance,  have  it  required  that  an  applicant  should  be  limited  to 
one  hour  and  a  quarter  in  which  to  answer  questions  in  history  examination.  I  Am  in 
favor  of  three  grades  of  Teachers'  Certificates.  Our  present  requirements  for  a  second 
grade  might  answer  very  well  for  a  third  grade,  but  there  is  too  wide  a  gap  between  60 
and  80  per  cent.  I  would  suggest  that  60  per  cent,  be  required  for  a  third  grade,  75  per 
cent,  for  a  second  grade  and  85  per  cent,  for  a  first  grade  certificate. 

QuALinoATiONS  OF  TEACHERS. — Just  as  soou  HS  our  Common  School  Fund  is  suffi- 
ciently large  to  secure  to  our  schools  a  greater  number  of  mouths  of  school,  taught  jast 
so  soon  may  we  reasonably  hope  to  see  better  teachers  in  the  smaller  districts;  teachers 
wha  are  making  a  life  work  of  their  calling.  Under  the  present  state  of  affairs  many 
schools  have  only  three  months  school  during  the  year,  and  at  the  end  of  the  three 
months  the  teacher  must  necessarily  seek  other  employment.  First-class  teachers  sel- 
dom accept  such  schools. 

Teachers'  Institutes. — I  have  carefully  noted  the  results  of  Teachers'  Institutes  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  and  unhesitatingly  pronouuce  that  the  District  and  Couuty Insti- 
tutes are  doing  a  grand  work  for  education. 

Teachers'  Beports. — As  a  rule,  the  teachers  of  thit?  county  are  prompt  in  makii^ 
reports,  and  the  reports  are  generally  clear  and  complete. 

Edcjcational  Outlook. — The  educational  outlook  in  our  county  is,  all  things  consid- 
ered, fliittering. 

Sup't.  Wm.  M.  Colvig,  Jackson  County: 

Advancement. — The  report  does  not  indicate  as  much  advancement  as  I  would  like  to 
have  it  do.    Yet  I  am  glad  to  state  that  there  has  been  a  perceptible  improvement  in   ; 
many  essential  particulars.  | 

Enrollment. — By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  four  townships  of  territory  were  tnuw  \ 
ferred  from  this  to  Josephine  county.     They  embraced  within  their  limits  three  adiool   ; 
districts,  containing  195  persons  between  the  ages  of  4  and  20.    This  accounts  for  the 
apparent  decrease  in  the  enumeration  made  this  year.     But  as  an  actual  fact,  we  hxn 
an  increaae  of  184  in  the  remaining  portion  of  the  county. 

A  More  Perfect  System  of  Education. — It  is  useless  to  talk  of  a  more  perfect  Byi* 
tem  of  education  as  long  as  our  resources  are  barely  sufficient  to  run  the  simple  mi' 
chinery  of  the  present  one.  More  money  for  school  purposes  is  a  crying  want,  an^ 
until  we  have  it,  we  may  expect  to  see  this,  our  most  important  interest,  lagging  io  thi 
rear  ranks  oi  progress. 

School  Law. — The  people  generally  of  this  county  are  pleased  with  the  effect  of  thi 
**$50  bonus  la,w.**    It  has  been  the  means  of  extending  the  .average  number  of  montki 
of  public  school  in  the  districts  from  4  7-8  months  in  1885  to  5  3-23  mouths  in  1886. 
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Teachebs'  Salaries.-  The  average  wages  paid  male  teachers  during  the  year  ending 
with  March  1,  1885,  was  $50.25,  while  for  the  year  ending  March  1,  1886,  the  average 
was  only  $42.11,  a  reduction  of  $8.14  per  month.  The  wages  paid  female  teachers  dur- 
ing the  same  period  suffered  a  reduction  of  $5.40  per  month  This  decline  was  brought 
about  by  the  large  influx  of  Eastern  teachers,  who  came  into  the  county  on  the  flood  of 
immigration.  The  supply  was  alreadyjequal  to  the  demand  prior  to  their  arrival.  An 
active  competition  for  vacancies  was  the  result.  Before  leaving  the  subject  I  will  say 
that  Jackson  is  abundantly  supplied  with  good  teachers,  both  male  and  female. 

Needed  Legislation.— Legislation  is  needed  (1)  to  require  District  Clerks  to  forward 
to  the  County  Superintendent,  with  their  annual  reports,  a  list  of  names  of  all  persons 
representing  children  of  school  age,  with  the  number  of  children  so  represented  set 
opposite  each  name.  This  would  prevent  double  enumeration,  which  at  present  is 
quite  a  common  occurrence.  (2.)  To  render  women  eligible  to  hold  the  office  of  County 
Superintendent.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  women  should  not  follow  teaching  as  a 
profession  and  to  receive  the  same  wages  as  men  for  the  same  work.  I  will  say  that 
four  years'  experience  in  this  office  has  convinced  me  that  women  have  better  natural 
abilities  as  teachers  than  men,  and  in  this  county  they  stand  as  high  in  the  profession  in 
every  way  except  in  the  matter  of  wages.  I  hope  that  the  Legislature  of  Oregon  will  enact 
such  laws  as  will  place  them  on  an  equal  footing  with  their  brothers  in  the  profession.  (3.) 
To  take  from  County  Superintendents  the  right  of  granting  certificates  at  any  other  than 
a  public  examination.  This  will  do  more  to  build  up  the  profession  of  teaching  than  any 
one  act  that  can  be  devised.  (4.)  To  require  six  months'  experience  in  teaching  before 
receiving  a  first  grade  certificite;  and  that  the  applicant  be  over  19  years  of  age.  I 
would  suggest  a  rule  giving  County  Superintendents  the  right  of  extending  the  legal 
existence  of  a  second  grade  certificate  to  the  end  of  any  school  term  which  the  holder 
was  engaged  in  teaching. 

Educational  Ocjtlook — In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  the  educational  outlook  in  this 
county  WAS  never  brighter  than  at  present. 

Sup't.  E.  R.  DeLap,  Klamath  County: 

Enrollment,  etc. — "We  have  in  our  county  582  children  of  school  age  (between  4  and 
20  years),  and  of  this  number  only  43  per  cent,  have  been  enrolled  during  the  last  year, 
and  the  average  attendance  is  only  27  per  centum  of  the  total  enumeration. 

Apparatus. — The  schools  of  this  county  are  almost  wholly  without  apparatus.  I  think 
that  every  district  school  should  be  supplied  with  wall  maps,  reading  charts  fcr  begin- 
ners, and,  if  possible,  with  a  globe  representing  the  surface  of  the  earth;  also,  with  wash 
basins,  soap  and  towels,  and  combs  and  looking-glasses. 

School  Libraries. — I  think  that  district  libraries  are  very  useful  and  essential,  and 
that  it  would  be  well  to  have,  say  10  per  centum  of  all  school  moneys  coming  into  the 
hands  of  District  Clerks,  set  apart  for  that  purpose.  This  has  bsen  tried  in  California, 
and  works  well. 

Directors  and  Their  Duties. — If  Directors  would  fulfill  the  duties  enjoined  upon 
them  by  the  School  Laws,  it  would  be  all  that  is  necessary. 

Educational  Meetings. — Educational  meetings  are  of  great  value  to  teachers,  and  I 
think  they  should  be  much  more  frequent  than  thej^  are  at  present,  for  by  meeting  fre- 
quently they  will  exchange  ideas  and  get  new  ideas  as  regards  school  work,  tind  will  go 
back  to  their  schools  better  qualified  for  the  work  which  every  true  teacher  is  trying  to 
perform. 

Examinations — Public  examinations,  in  my  opinion,  are  better,  as  a  rule,  than  pri- 
vate, as  public  examinations  are  usually  conducted  by  a  Board  of  Education,  while  pri- 
vate examinations  are  generally  conducted  by  the  Superintendent  or  a  deputy. 

Certificates. — Two  grades  of  certificates  are  all  that  are  required. 

Qualifications  of  Teachers. — Teachers  before  entering  school  should  ascertain,  if 
possible,  whether  they  have  the  natural  qualifications,  and  after  having  tried  and  failed, 
should  give  up  the  profession.  Almost  any  person  can  acquire  knowledge  enough,  as 
far  as  books  are  concerned,  to  obtaia  a  certificate  to  teach,  but  not  every  one  can  teach. 
A  teacher  must  have  natural  qualifications. 

Febmanemcy  of  Teachers. — Teachers  who  are  successful  as  such  should  continue  in 
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the  profession  for  life,  but  they  are  so  poorly  paid  for  their  services  that  they  use  the 
profession  merely  as  a  stepping  stone  to  something  else. 

Tkachers'  Salaries. — Teachers'  salaries  are  too  low  as  a  rule,  and  conseqaentij  tal- 
ent is  driven  out  of  tbe  profession  in  manj^  instances. 

Teachers'  Reports. — I  like  the  present  system  of  teachers  making  their  term  reports, 
if  the  District  Clerks  would  be  more  strict  in  requiring  I  hem.  I  think,  however,  that  if 
there  were  a  clause  in  the  School  Law  requiring  teachers  to  notify  County  Superintend- 
ents of  the  commencement  of  each  term  of  their  school,  within  a  specified  time,  not  to 
exceed  ten  days  after  such  term  has  commenced,  it  would  be  an  aid  to  the  Superintend- 
ent, as  he  would  then  know  just  when  each  term  commenced  and  when  to  send  out  his 
blanks  for  reports. 

Reviews  and  Examinations. — Reviews  and  examinations,  and  especially  the  former, 
are  indispensable  in  conducting  a  school  successfully,  for  it  is  only  by  constant  repeti- 
tion that  principles  are  fixed  in  the  minds  of  pupils. 

School  Visits. — The  average  distance  to  the  various  school  districts  from  Linkvilleis 
twenty-two  and  a  h^ilf  miles,  and.  in  visiting  the  schools,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  Wsit 
but  few  of  the  nearest  districts,  as  my  school  is  in  session  at  the  same  time  of  all  other 
schools  in  the  county,  and  I  would  have  to  travel  at  least  500  miles  to  visit  the  outside 
districts.  Unless  the  County  Court  will  pay  my  expenses  I  cannot  visit  the  schools  ia 
required  by  law. 

General  Topics. — The  success  of  the  schools  of  each  county  depends  upon  the  ability 
of  the  county  superintendents  to  a  great  extent. 

Educational  Outlook.— The  educational  outlook  in  our  county  is  in  most  respects 
very  encouraging.  We  are  laboring  under  great  disadvantages,  this  .being  a  new  county, 
and  in  most  districts  it  is  sparsely  settled;  but  as  the  county  is  settling  very  rapidly  we 
are  much  encouraged  in  this  respect.  Also  the  salary  of  the  Superintendent  is  inade- 
quate; therefore  he  cannot  possibly  attend  to  his  duties  as  closely  <ts  the  interests  of  the 
schools  demand. 

Siip't.  Win.  J.  Moore,  Lake  County. 

Enrollment,  etc  — As  you  will  see  by  my  report,  the  whole  number  of  scholars  in  the 
county,  from  4  to  20  years,  is  576;  whole  number  enrolled,  274;  average  daily  attend- 
ance, 211.  Thus  it  is  s«^en  that  of  all  the  pupils,  less  than  one-half  are  enrolled,  and 
these  are  not  regular  attendants.  This  is  owing  to  the  distance  they  have  to  travel  in 
going  to  school,  mostly  in  the  winter,  when  the  roads  are  bad,  and  especially  so  for  the 
younger  pupils,  who  constitute  a  good  mjijority. 

Apparatus. — The  apparatus  in  the  public  schools  is  quite  insufficient,  as  most  dis- 
tricts are  wholly  without  it.  And  this  is  attributable  to  the  scarcity  of  fqnds,  there  be- 
ing in  many  instances  not  enough  money  to  keep  even  a  three  months*  school  in  the 
year  without  aid  from  the  patrons  of  the  school. 

Library. — I  much  regret  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  single  district  in  the  county  that 
is  supplied  with  a  library,  however  limited. 

Directors  AND  Their  Duties. — By  inquiry  and  observation  I  find  the  Directors  of 
the  districts  poorly  qualified  for  their  positions,  and  in  many  cases  manifesting  bu*  little 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  schools. 

School  Clerks. — The  same  might  with  appropriateness  be  said  of  Clerks  that  wsi 
observed  of  Directors,  that  they  are  generally  incapable  of  discharging  their  daties, 
which  I  infer  by  inspection  of  their  reports,  they  not  furnishing  sufficient  information 
to  enable  me  properly  to  report  to  the  State  Superintendent. 

School  Houses. — The  county  is  poorly  supplied  with  school  houses,  a  good  portioi 
of  the  districts  having  n©ne  at  all.    A  few  districts  have  sufficient  schoolroom. 

Educational  Meetings. — Educational  meetings,  county  or  precinct,  are  nn]ibiovn 
throughout  the  county. 

Examinations. — In  public  examinations  I  have  observed  that  one  day's  time  ii  genet* 
erally  insufficient  for  the  applicant  to  finish  his  examination  on  account  of  being  tad»r 
miliar  with  the  subjects,  and  would  suggest  that  the  State  Board  fix  a  specified  time  for 
the  answering  of  each  branch. 

Certificates. — I  would  suggest  that  another  grade  of  certificate,  reqxuring  an  avenft 
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of  50  per  centum,  be  added  to  the  present  number  of  certificates,  and  that  it  be*  good  for 
three  months. 

QuAiiiFiCATioNs  OF  Teachebs. — I  find  many  of  the  teachers  in  the  county  holding  good 
certificates,  with  very  littls  discipline  in  their  schools  and  seemingly  of  little  knowledge 
of  what  school  gavernment  is,  or  should  be. 

Teachers'  Institutes. — I  consider  Teachers'  Institutes  valuable  aid  to  teachers,  but 
as  yet,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  teachers,  and  many  inconveniences  with  which  a  sparsely 
settled  county  has  to  contend,  this  important  feature  has  been  neglected.  However,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  soon  circumstances  will  permit  us  to  hold  Teachers'  Institutes  in  our 
county. 

Pkbmanenct  of  Tfachebs. — Most  of  our  teachers  are  from  other  States  or  counties, 
and  do  not  reside  in  this  county  except  while  employed  as  teachers. 

Salaries  of  Teachers. — Considering  the  disadvantages  with  which  our  teachers  have 
to  contend,  they  are  poorly  paid. 

Reports  of  Teachebs. — Teachers  are  generally  prompt  and  explicit  in  making  out 
their  reports. 

Reviews  and  Examinations. — I  consider  frequent  reviews  and  examinations  advan- 
tageous to  the  welfare  of  the  school,  and  so  instruct  the  teachers. 

From  what  has  been  sdid  above,  one  would  be  led  to  infer  that  the  schools  of  Lake 
county  are  in  a  deplorable  condition  (nor  do  I  know  that  this  inference  would  be  en- 
tirely wrong);  but  it  must  be  considered  that  this  is  comparatively  a  new  county  and 
most  parts  of  it  indeed  sparsely  populated.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  many  families 
live  too  far  apart  to  organize  a  diKtrict  with  any  reasonable  bounds,  and  are  hence  left 
without  school  advantages  unless  a  private  instructor  is  secured  which  is  frequently 
done. 

Without  rehearsing  the  lamentable  condition  of  our  schools,  I  shall  simply  submit  to 
you  this  statement,  with  the  earnest  hope  that  I  may  not  be  called  upon  again  to  report 
our  schools  to  j^ou  as  they  are  now  found;  that  ere  long  our  school  system  will  be  second 
to  none  in  the  State,  and  that  so  long  as  I  have  a  direct  interest  in  them,  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  mend  these  defects,  I  beg  leave  to  assert. 

Siip't  A.  W.  Patterson,  Lane  Connty: 

Increase  of  Districts. — You  will  observe  from  this  report  that  there  has  been  quite 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  districts  in  this  county  during  the  last  year.  New  ones 
^ave  been  organized  and  old  ones  divided.  The  extension  of  settlements  has  required 
t;he  former,  and  increase  of  population  the  latter.  This,  so  far,  is  encouraging,  and  if 
'^e  could  wake  up  from  the  lethargy  so  general,  and  receive  some  help  from  legislation, 
y/fe  might  hope  for  prosperous  schools. 

Appabatus. — Our  schools  are  almost  totally  without  apparatus.  There  is  no  surplus 
Tnoney  to  meet  this  want.  Then  let  the  State  supply  every  district  iu  accordance  with 
Its  needs,  and  under  its  own  direction,  as  but  few  school  officers  are  competent  to  make 
"the  selections. 

District  Librabies. — There  are  no  District  Libraries,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
^hat  may  be  called  such.  Not  even  a  Webster's  Dictionary  in  most  of  the  schools.  No 
surplus  money,  it  is  pleaded,  for  this  necessary  purpose. 

Directors. — Some  districts  might  as  well  have  no  Board  of  Directors.  In  some 
instances,  probably,  one  Director,  more  attentive  than  the  others,  will  manage  the  whole 
liasiness  of  employing  teacher  and  running  the  school,  with  the  silent  acquiescence  of 
the  others. 

Teachers'  Reports. — Teachers  are  doing  better  since  under  obligation  to  make 
Reports  before  receiving  all  the  money  due  them.  But  the  Clerks  are  sometimes  negli- 
^eDt  in  requiring  these  reports  and  the  teacher  fails  to  comply  with  this  obligation. 

CiiEBKs'  Reports. — Much  trouble  and  vexation  is  experienced  in  handling  these 
deports.  They  are  often  defective,  and  not  unfrequently  inaccurate.  This  often  arises 
from  the  incompetency  of  the  Clerk.  The  most  noted  sap-head  in  the  district,  maybe,  is 
selected  for  this  important  duty.  I  think  the  best  way  to  retire  these  intolerable  incum- 
bents would  be  for  the  School  Law  to  declare  a  forfeiture  of  their  fees  when  they  fail  to 
make  satisfactory  reports. 
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.  ScHOOXf  Houses. — The  school  bonses  of  this  county  are  generally  of  a  very  primiti'v« 
model,  mostly  of  planks  set  on  end  and  battoned.  Some  are  of  split  boards  and  soiK^e 
of  log  coDstraction.     Many  of  them  are  qoite  unsnited  to  occupancy  in  cold  weather. 

DisTBiCT  Enumebations. — These  are  c^ften  inaccurate,  hence  the  apportionments  fiL:re 
not  correct,  and  an  injustice  is  done  to  some  of  the  districts.  Clerks  sometimes,  a^dd 
knowingly,  too,  go  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  respective  districts  to  enumerate  Szi 
order  to  swell  their  lists;  while  married  persons  under  twenty,  as  well  as  others  wXftO 
never  expect  to  attend  school,  are  often  included.  This  is  undoubtedly  wrong.  Xt 
should  only  be  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools  that  should  be  awarded  the  apportiozft' 
mentfl  If,  however,  it  is  deemed  not  best  to  make  this  change,  then  require  the  I>is— 
trict  Clerks  toreport  an  enumeration  by  list  of  names  with  ages.  This  would  prevezi  ^ 
double  count  in  adjoining  districts,  as  well  as  false  reports  otherwise. 

PcTB Lie  School.  Money. — I  think  the  School  Law  should  be  so  amended  as  to  mov^ 
clearly  define  the  uses  to  which  the   Public  School  money  may  be  appropriated.     Tner^^ 
is  an  understanding  in  the  minds  of  many  that  it  may  be  used  for  bailding  purposes^ 
repairs,  etc.     This  has  led  to  some  difficulty  in  certain  localities  in  this  county,  where 
the  contending  parties  have  not  become  reconciled  to   the  great  injury  of  the  Schools 
therein. 

Teachers'  Certificates. — The  question  of  certificates  has  been  considerably  dis- 
cussed heretofore  by  Superintendents.  Three  grades  are  undoubtedly  wanted:  The 
first  grade  to  be  fixed  at  95  per  cent,  and  good  for  two  yeai's;  the  second  at  80,  and  good 
for  one  year;  the  third  at  60,  and  good  for  six  months.  There  are  some  districts  in 
which  * 'cheap"  teachers  are  wanted  and  where  third  grade  teachers  will  meet  their 
wants.  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  first  grade  should  never  issue  to  one  who  has  had  no 
experience  in  teaching,  however  good  his  qualifications  otherwise  may  be.  And  no 
certificate  should  be  given  any  one  under  18  years  of  age. 

Examinations  of  Teachsrs. — These  examinations,  whether  public  or  private,  are  a 
source  uf  unpleasantness  to  Superintendents.  I  will  not  venture  to  suggest  the  proper 
remedy.  When  a  County  Court  is  unwilling  to  pay  assistant  examiners,  public  examin- 
ations cannot  be  easily  conducted  and  are  deprived  of  their  value.  And  I  might  as  well 
add,  when  other  like  necessary  expenses,  equally  small,  are  deniofi,  and  Superintend- 
ents' remuneration  is  fixed  at  a  mere  pittance,  the  whole  machinery  of  our  schools  it 
clogged,  and  no  general  interest  should  be  looked  for. 

Permanency  of  Teachers. — It  is  to  be  regretted  that  sp  little  attention  is  given  to 
the  selection  of  professional  teachers,  as  it  is  they  only  who  can  be  relied  upon  for  suc- 
cessful work.  Since  my  experience  as  Superintendent  began,  I  believe  there  are  over 
one-half  of  those  who  obtained  certificates  in  this  county,  that  have  left  the  field — some 
not  making  it  a  success  and  others  not  intending  to  remain  in  such  employment.  While 
some  first-class  teachers  have  retired  because  of  insufficient  pay,  what  can  be  done  to 
secure  this  latter  order  only  with  adequate  recompense? 

Voting. — In  all  school  meetings,  except  to  vote  a  tax,  all  persons  recognized  as  voters 
in  other  public  elections,  ought  to  have  the  privilege  of  voting.  There  are  some  school 
districts  in  this  county  in  which  there  are  not  enough  legal  voters,  as  defined  in  the 
School  Law,  to  form  a  Board  of  Directors.  Therefore,  to  observe  the  law  would  be  to 
deprive  such  districts  of  their  share  of  the  school  money. 

A  Five-mill  Tax. — Our  School  Law,  all  in  all,  is  a  very  good  structure;  upon  which, 
however,  much  remains  to  be  built  before  it  assumes  the  necessary  rounded  proportions 
in  all  its  parts.  To  accomplish  much  that  we  so  earnestly  hope  for,  we  want  afive-mUl 
tax.  This  is  only  one  mill  more  than  that  now  levied.  It  would  not  be  felt  by  the  gen* 
eral  taxpayer,  nor  would  it  be  grumbled  at  by  the  mass  of  the  community.  With  this 
small  addition  to  the  school  fund,  we  could  run  our  schools  from  six  to  nine  months  in 
the  year.  Until  we  can  have  free  schools,  not  clogged  by  rate  bills  nor  local  taxation, 
we  cannot  have  prosperous  schools.  And  to  attempt  to  maintain  a  system  of  publio 
schools  without  sufficient  aid  from  the  State,  will  always  prove  a  failure. 

Superintendents'  Visits  and  Salaet.—  I  have  not  been  able  to  visit  the  schools  in 
this  county  as  frequently  as  desirable.  The  settlements  are  scattered  over  a  wide  spread 
territory,  extending  alnost  continuously  from  the  Cascades  to  the  Coast — a  distance  of 
over  one  hundred  miles.  This  work  would  require  a  Superintendent's  entire  time  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  But  the  diwcouragements  encountered  forbid  the  effort.  The 
County  Courts,  in  whose  hands  it  is  left  to  fix  the  remuneration,  not  often  appredmdog 
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the  importance  of  educational  work,  or  not  haying  pride  to  sustain  public  instruction, 
have  awarded  bo  meac;er  a  sum,  that  it  does  not  pay  the  labor  and  expenses  of  this  part 
of  a  Superintendent's  duties.  This  manner,  therefore,  of  the  law  to  provide  for  adequate 
remuneration  and  ether  expenses,  is  a  failure,  and  calls  for  legislation.  It  is  to  b« 
hoped  that  the  State  will  award  a  sum — say  from  $10  to  $20 — ^for  each  District  Superin- 
tendent in  the  eounty,  and  order  its  payment,  thereby  create  the  salary  of  the  Superin- 
tendent. 

Office  Expenditijbes. — While  office  rent,  furniture,  stationery,  and  like  expenditures 
are  provided  for  the  use  of  other  county  offices,  they  should  not  be  denied  to  the  Super- 
intendent's.   This  office  is  equally  important,  and  no  less  entitled  to  consideration. 

Outlook. — In  spite  of  all  these  discouragements,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  educa- 
tional prospects  in  this  county  are  much  improved.  In  the  older  districts  more  com- 
petent teachers  are  being  employed  and  higher  salaries  paid,  while,  of  course,  better 
school  work  is  being  done.  This  condition  of  things  will  gradually  reach  the  more 
newly  organized  districts  and  they,  too,  improve  in  these  respects. 

Needed  School  Legislation. — 1.    State  to  furnish  school  apparatus  to  each  district. 

2.  Clerks'  fees  declared  a  forfeiture  where  they  fail  to  make  satisfactory  reports. 

3.  Bequiring  the  County  Courts  to  pay  assistant  examiners,  and  like  necessary  ex- 
penditures. 

4.  Bequiring  three  grades  of  teacher's  certificates  and  qualification,  as  to  age. 
The  qualification  of  paying  taxes  not  required,  except  to  vote  a  tax. 
The  four  mill  tax  increased  to  five  mills. 
Superintendent's  salary  fixed  by  the  Legislature  and  office  expenditures  provided 


5. 

6. 

7. 

for. 

8. 


Women  equally  eligible  to  the  office  of  School  Superintendent. 


Sup't.  D.  V.  S.  Eeid,  Linn  County: 

Enumebation. — There  have  been  many  inaccuracies  in  enumerating  persons  for 
School  purposes,  by  several  of  our  Clerks,  arising  from  a  lack  of  a  proper  knowledge  of 
ttie  boundaries  of  their  respective  school  districts,  a  desire  on  the  part  of  some  unscru- 
pTilous  persons  to  **draw"  a  good  share  of  the  public  funds,  and  from  the  indefiniteness 
of  the  law  regarding  citizenship  or  residence. 

The  following  will  partially  show  the  enumeration,  enrollment  in  the  Public  Schools, 
ft^erage  daily  attendance,  and  the  average  number  of  months  of  school  since  1880: 


Oates 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1886 

1886 

^Bnmwfttlnu  ....................  ^ ..  r 

6,286 

6,420 

6,673 

6,604 

6,614 

6,684 

^iiirollinent 

3,643 

3,332 

3.491 

3,507 

3,722 

3,690 

Average  Daily  Attendanoe 

22 

27 

^venuro  number  months 

5 

6 

6.3 

6.3 

6.1 

See  needed  legislation  below. 

Afpabatus. — There  are  but  few  of  our  schools  supplied  with  any  kind  of  apparatus, 
\nd  in  some  of  those  it  is  not  properly  cared  for  by  teachers  and  pupils.  Many  of  our 
districts  have  a  hard  struggle  to  maintain  school  on  account  of  scarcity  of  funds.  This 
being  the  case,  we  can  not  expect  our  schools  to  be  supplied  as  they  should  be.  How- 
ler, much  depends  upon  the  teacher  in  this.  He  should  urge  the  purchase,  explain 
kbe  need  of  and  the  bene^ts  to  be  derived  from  the  various  kinds  of  apparatus,  and 
ftbove  all  things,  have  a  watchful  care  over  it  when  placed  in  his  hands. 

16 
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DiBROTOBS*  Duties. — One  matter  under  this  head  denerTes  special  attention  and  some 
careful  legislation.  There  are  ninety-eight  districts  receiving  public  fnnds  in  this  conntj 
and  the  law  now  requires  that  the  Directors  shall  require  a  bond  of  the  Clerks,  etc.  I 
have  gleaned  the  following  facts  from  reports  which  are  signed  by  the  Secretary  and  Ghadr- 
man  of  the  last  annual  school  meeting :  Only  sixty  Clerks  gave  any  kind  of  bonds; 
thirty-eight  gave  none;  seventeen  Clerks  have  no  other  bondsmen  than  one  or  more  of 
the  Directors;  twelve  Clerks  have  one  or  more  Directors  with  one  or  more  other  persons 
for  boBdsmen,  making  twenty-nine  bonds  on  which  are  found  Directors'  names  as  sure- 
ties. On  the  thirty-one  remaining  bonds  there  are  some  persons  for  sureties  who  are 
not  responsible  to  the  value  of  anything.  Can  anything  speak  more  forcibly  of  the  neg- 
ligence or  incompetency  of  those  in  whose  hands  is  placed  so  important  a  trust?  Withm 
the  past  two  or  three  years  there  have  been  lost  through  defaulting  Clerks  several  bnn- 
dred  dollars,  and  there  is  no  recourse  to  recover  the  money,  so  I  have  been  informed. 
Besides  the  above  insecure  manner  of  handling  these  funds,  there  is  in  several  of  our 
districts  a  dangerous  strife  for  the  Clerk's  office  for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
money  for  individual  use,  and  many  Clerks  acknowledge  that  they  use  the  money  in 
business  transactions,  and  say  that  if  they  were  not  allowed  to  use  it  they  wotild  not  be 
Clerk,  for  there  is  no  other  pay  to  amount  to  anything. 

Clebks*  Reports. — The  majority  of  these  are  poorly  gotten  up  and  meagerly  filled 
out,  and  the  errors  are  too  numerous  and  ludicrous  to  enumerate  here.  I  will  merdy 
suggest  here  that  instructions,  full  and  definite,  be  printed  on  the  blanks  which  are  sent 
out,  and  suggest  some  needed  legislation  on  this  matter  below. 

DisTBicT  School  Houses. — During  the  past  year  six  new  school  houses  have  been 
built,  among  which  is  the  Albany  Public  School  building,  which  is  commensurate  with 
the  growing  place.  Of  the  others,  there  is  a  great  improvement  over  those  of  the  place 
which  they  occupy.  Some  of  the  houses  of  the  past  were  not  only  not  comfortable,  bat 
were  even  dangerous  to  the  lives  of  those  who  occupied  them,  and  it  is  with  much  pleas- 
ure we  note  the  erection  of  new  and  generally  commodious  buildings  in  their  stead.  It 
would  be  a  great  help  to  many  of  our  people  could  they  have  access  to  some  good  BchoA 
house  plans.  The  building  of  our  school  houses  does  not  always  fall  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  details  of  well  matured  plans  and  most  conven- 
ient arrangements.  Blackboards  are  often  placed  too  high  for  the  eight  or  ten  year  old 
pupil,  and  are  also  of  too  limited  space.  Windows  are  often  too  small  to  admit  the 
requisite  amount  of  light  for  the  i^ood  of  the  eyes  of  pupils.  Many  of  our  school  boases 
are  located  on  some  low  damp  piece  of  ground,  that  place  having  been  selected  on  ae- 
count  of  the  worthlessuess  of  the  land  for  agricultural  purposes.  In  some  oases,  com- 
plaint has  been  made  that  a  suitable  site  could  not  be  procured,  because  land  owien 
would  not  sell.  It  is  essential  that  school  houses  be  located  in  a  central  and  healthful 
place.  In  this  conuection,  I  might  say  that  there  are|several  of  our  districts  well  sop- 
plied  with  patent  school  desks  of  the  most  durable  and  comfortable  pattern,  but  gene^ 
ally  throughout  the  distant  county  districts  the  seats  and  desks  are  nothing  sboit  of 
racks  of  torture  and  lasting  monuments  of  the  incapacity  of  the  manufacturer  to  eon* 
struct  the  thing  required  in  a  proper  manner. 

Examination  of  Tkachrrs. — There  is  nothing  pertaining  to  the  duties  of  the  Super- 
intendent's office  of  greater  iinportnuce  than  the  careful  and  strict  examination  of  teach- 
ers. There  has  been  complaint  on  tlie  Durtof  the  people  that  this  matter  has  beennegleeted 
and  that,  too,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  certificate  is  no  index  to  the  teacher's  qualifica- 
tion. I  know  that  these  complaints  are  not  wholly  without  grounds.  From  the  finU 
I  have  invariably  followed  the  law  and  rules  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  which 
govern  the  matter,  and  have  continually  met  with  complaints  from  teachers  tiiat  certain 
leniencies  have  been  and  now  are  being  granted  by  other  Superintendents.  The  law  and 
rules  are  in  accordance  with  justice  and  the  best  interests  of  the  people  and  the  childrefit 
and  every  Superintendent  should  follow  them  to  the  letter  and  shrink  from  any  devia- 
tion from  the  provisions  of  them.  The  examination  should  be  such  that  the  certificate 
issued  thereupon  would  be  a  true  index  of  the  teacher's  worth  and  ability.  Such  that 
when  the  Director  examines  the  certificate,  as  he  surely  should  before  engaging  a  teaeber, 
he  could  correctly  estimate  the  value  of  the  teacher's  services  to  bis  district  and  dete^ 
mine  whether  or  not  the  teacher's  ability  would  be  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  Bcbool> 
In  making  private  examinations  just  the  same  as  public,  so  far  as  the  work  on  the  part 
of  teacheia  Is  concerned,  and  by  earnest  requests  and  otherwise,  public  qoartarly  ezami- 
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nations  have  grown  from  an  institution  merely  of  name  to,  at  one  time,  twenty-six  ap- 
plicants, a  most  gratifying  result  and  strong  recommendation.  I  have  always  had  the 
assistant  examiners  provided  for  by  law,  and  our  County  Court  has  paid  them  fair  wages 
for  their  services. 

Needed  Legislation. — 1.  EnroUment. — A  law  to  provide  that  the  Clerk  of  a 
School  District  shall  make  out  a  roll  in  alphabetical  order,  of  the  full  names  and  ages 
of  all  persons  between  the  ages  of  4  and  20  years,  residing  in  his  district,  in  the  last 
week  in  February,  together  with  the  full  names  of  the  respective  parents  or  guardians 
annexed  thereto,  and  submit  it,  together  with  his  annual  report,  to  the  legal  voters  at 
the  annual  school  meeting  for  their  inspection,  correction  and  adoption,  and  then  make 
a  complete  copy  of  the  roll,  and  report  and  file  the  copy  in  his  office  and  transmit  the 
original,  which  must  be  subscribed  and  sworn  to,  to  the  Superintendent. 

2.  School  Fund.-~Th&t  the  School  funds,  arising  from  the  State  fund  and  county 
tax,  belonging  to  the  several  districts  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  County  Treasurer  and 
removed  therefrom  only  by  a  wariant  or  order  from  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  lawful  specified  claim,  or  that  said  funds  remain  in  the  Treasurer's  office  un- 
til the  Clerk-elect  file  with  the  County  Superintendent  a  bond  of  good  and  sufficient 
sureties,  upon  the  approval  of  which  by  the  Superintendent,  the  Clerk  may  be  allowed 
to  have  custody  of  said  funds,  and  in  no  other  case. 

Examination  of  Teachkes. — A  law  should  be  enacted  to  provide  for  a  more  strict 
observance  of  the  law  and  rules  governing  the  examination  of  teachers  and  the  issuing 
of  certificates  on  the  part  of  Superintendents.  It  should  be  made  a  misdemeanor  pun- 
ishable by  a  heavy  fine  for  a  Superintendent  to  issue  a  certificate  without  first  strictly 
conforming  to  the  law  and  rules  in  the  matter.  In  his  hands  is  intrusted  the  important 
matter  of  determining  who  are  capable  and  properly  qualified  to  instruct  the  pupils 
placed  under  their  care.  If  he  is  negligent  in  this  trust  and  falsely  certifies,  either 
knowingly  or  from  not  having  strictly  examined  in  order  to  inform  himself,  hel^ecomes 
an  accomplice  in  a  fraud  which  does  not  relate  to  dollars  and  cents  merely,  but  to  that 
vastly  more  important  matter  of  the  capability  and  even  the  destiny  of  the  human  mind 
and  soul. 

Public  Quabtebly  Examinations.-I  would  recommend  that  the  time  for  holding  these 
examinations  be  changed  to  the  last  weeks  in  February,  May,  August  and  November,  in 
order  to  accommodate  teachers  who  most  generally  commence  their  spring  terms  on  the 
last  of  March  or  first  of  April,  and  on  the  first  of  September.  Also,  provision  be  made 
that  all  certificates  issued  thereat  be  designated  as  such  on  their  faces  and  that  those 
issued  at  private  examinations  be  designated  as  such  on  their  faces.  Also,  that  certifi- 
cates issued  at  private  examinations  be  valid  only  until  the  first  public  quarterly  exam- 
ination after  their  issuance.  Also,  that  all  teachers  employed  in  any  of  the  schools  of 
this  State  which  ar©  supported  wholly  or  in  part,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  any  of  the 
funds  arising  in  any  manner  from  any  source  whatever  for  the  support  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  this  State,  shall  procure  a  certificate  before  commencing  to  teach  as  PriBcipal, 
assistant  or  supernumerary,  and  shall  forfeit  all  sums  earned  previous  to  compliance 
with  this  provision.  Also,  that  any  Director  or  Directors  who  shall  permit  any  teacher 
in  his  or  their  school,  or  shall  directly  or  indirectly  pay  or  allow  to  be  paid  out  of  such 
funds  any  teacher  who  has  not  complied  with  these  provisions,  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  $20,  nor  more  than  $50. 

School  Lands. — That  the  law  making  it  the  duty  of  Superintendent  to  take  good  care 
the  School  lands  in  his  county  and  prosecute  trespassers  thereon,  be  repealed  or  that 
the  Superintendent  be  furnished  with  plats  and  numbers,  showing  the  location  of  those 
lands,  invested  with  authority  to  protect  them  from  harm,  and  that  the  Statute  fix  a 
definite  sum  for  daily  compensation,  and  the  usual  mileage  allowed  to  Sheriff  and  other 
county  officers.  As  the  law  now  is,  he  is  required- to  perform  a  duty  of  which  he  cannot 
possibly  inform  himself,  and  is  again  required  to  appraise  land  and  is  allowed  the  beg- 
garly pittance  of  $2  per  day  for  such  services,  barely  enough  to  pay  traveling  expenses. 

Teachers'  Contbacts. — As  there  have  several  cases  of  misunderstanding  occurred 
and  law-suits  ensued  from  meagre  contracts,  and  as  those  unfortunate  circumstances 
engender  lasting  and  bitter  feelings  and  have  a  strong  tendency  to  destroy  the  best 
school  interests  of  a  district,  I  earnestly  recommend  and  urge  that  the  law  be  amended 
BO  as  to  make  all  teachers'  contracts  void  unless  expressed  in  duplicate  in  writing. 
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wherein  are  set  forth  the  length  of  term,  the  wages  per  month  or  per  term,  and  the  dtte 
of  beginning. 

DisTBiOT  School  Houses. — A  law  making  it  the  duty  of  Directors  to  submit  plans  for 
school  houses  to  County  Superintendents  for  his  suggestions  and  approval,  would  per- 
haps lead  to  an  improvement  in  the  construction  and  orderly  arrangement  of  the  parts 
of  school  houses. 

Superintendent  and  His  Duties. — There  seems  to  be  throughont  this  State  a  lack 
of  appreciation  of  the  office  of  County  Superintendent.  This  arises  from  the  little 
attention  that  Superintendents  have  given  to  their  duties,  and  this  lack  of  attention  is 
mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  salary  generally  paid  to  Superintendent  is  so  small  that 
he  has  to  seek  some  other  calling  along  with  it,  in  order  to  make  a  living.  So  long  bs 
such  salaries  are  paid  we  may  look  for  inattention  and  even  incompetency.  -A  sidary 
should  be  fixed  by  Statute  giving  Superintendent  a  fixed  sum  for  each  school  in  his 
county,  and  making  him  forfeit  part  of  that  for  non-performance  of  duty. 

Sup't.  Geo.  A.  Peebles,  Marion  County: 

TsACHEBs'  Examinations. — In  order  to  secure  uniformity  in  conducting  the  examina- 
tions of  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates,  I  would  recommend  that  the  forthcoming 
Legislature  amend  Section  25,  Title  III.,  of  the  School  Laws  of  Oregon,  by  adding 
thereto  the  following  amendment:  **The  County  Superintendent  shall,  on  the  second 
Monday  of  July  of  e^ich  year,  appoint  and  commission  three  experienced  teachers  of  his 
county,  holding  valid  first  grade  certificates,  who  shall  constitute  a  Board,  to  be  known 
as  a  County  Board  of  Examiners,  for  the  examination  of  persons  applying  for  certificates 
to  teach.  They  shall  hold  office  one  year,  and  in  case  of  vacancy  in  said  Board,  ths 
Superintendent  shall  have  power  to  fill  it  by  appointment.  The  Superintendent  shall 
hold  quarterly  examinations,  commencing  on  the  last  Monday  of  February,  May,  Angaiit 
and  November,  to  continue  not  longer  than  three  days.  He  shall  give  at  least|ten  days' 
notice  thereof,  by  publication  in  some  paper  of  general  circulation  in  his  county,  and  in 
case  there  is  no  such  paper,  then  by  posting  at  least  three  written  or  printed  notices  al 
different  public  places  in  his  county,  which  will  give  the  most  general  notice.  The 
Board  of  Examiners  shall  attend  these  quarterly  examinations  and  shall  strictly  examine 
in  writing  and  orally,  all  persons  who  apply  to  the  Superintendent  for  certificates  to 
teach  in  his  county,  in  all  the  branches  required  by  la\v.  And  all  who  possess  a  good 
moral  character,  and  answer  at  least  60  per  centum  of  all  the  qestions  asked,  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  third  grade  certificate,  good  for  one  year.  Those  who  answer  7U  per  centoa 
of  all  the  questions  asked,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  second  grade  certiticat*,  good  for  two 
years,  and  those  who  answer  80  per  centum  of  all  the  questions  asked,  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  first  grade  certificate,  good  for  three  years;  Provided,  that  third  rate  certificates  shall 
be  granted  to  women  only.  No  teachers'  certificate  shall  be  valid  that  does  not  state 
the  place  where  and  when  issued,  the  grade,  the  per  centum  of  questions  answered  in 
each  branch,  the  general  average,  and  is  not  signed  by  the  Superintendent,  and  by  it 
least  two  of  the  Examining  Board.  The  sessions  of  the  Examining  Board  shall  con- 
tinue not  longer  than  three  days,  and  the  members  of  said  Board  shall  receive  the  sna 
of  $3  per  day  each  for  the  time  actually  employed,  not  longer  than  three  days,  and  10 
cents  per  mile  each  way  for  distance  actually  traveled  in  going  to  and  from  the  conn^ 
seat,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  County  General  Fund.  The  County  Clerk  shall  draw  hv 
warrant  for  the  same,  upon  the  certificate  of  the  County  Superintendent,  of  the  time 
actuaUy  employed  and  the  distance  actually  traveled,  by  each  member  of  the  Board,  b 
case  a  teacher  engages  a  school  to  begin  between  quarterly  examinations,  the  Supcrin* 
tendent,  upon  proper  showing  made  by  the  applicant,  may  issue  to  f-aid  applicant  a 
permit  to  teach  until  the  next  ensuing  quarterly  examination,  at  which  time  said  pennii 
shall  be  and  remain  void.  In  case  a  person  receiving  a  permit  to  teach  fails  to  atttnd 
the  next  ensuing  quarterly  examination,  or  fails  to  get  a  certificate  at  any  examinatkNii 
no  other  permit  to  teach  shall  be  granted  such  applicant  in  any  county  in  this  8Utab 
until  after  he  or  she  has  obtained  a  certificate,  as  required  by  law.  For  every  pennit 
issued,  the  Superintendent  is  authorized  to  collect  a  fee  of  $2  50.  No  fee  shall  be 
charged  for  a  certificate  granted,  and  no  private  examinations  for  teachers'  certifiuaui 
shall  be  allowed.  First  grade  certificates  regularly  granted  may  be  renewed  witbotfk 
6tzaiuJ2iation  daring  their  validity  for  the  remaining  time  for  which  they  were  granted^ 
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in  the  discretion  of  the  Coanty  Superintendent.  In  all  cases  of  renewal  it  shall  be 
done  by  the  Saperintendent,  endorsing  on  the  back  of  the  original  certificate  as  follows : 
'Valid  in County,  Oregon,  until  the  ....  day  of ,  A.  D.,  18 . . 

Witness  my  hand, 

•  ••••• ••  ••••• , 

County  Superintendent, 
County,  Oregon.' 

**The  County  Superintendent  renewing  such  serttficate,  may  charge  therefor  a  fee  of 
$2.50. 

"If  any  Superintendent  shall  renew  any  certificate  which  is  irregular  in  any  respect,  or 
any  certificate  that  has  expired,  upon  proper  showing  thereof  to  the  County  Court,  shall 
be  fined  by  said  Court  not  less  than  $20  nor  more  than  $50." 

I  believe  that  by  the  adoption  of  the  foregoing  amendment  proposed,  that  the  best 
interests  of  our  schools  will  be  promoted,  in  that  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  qualifications  of  teachers  and  would  prevent  incompetent  persons  being 
licensed  to  teach,  and  thus  work  a  much-needed  reformation  in  the  granting  of  certifi- 
eates  to  teach.  There  is,  undoubtedly,  too  much  laxity  exhibited  by  ihauy  of  the 
County  Superintendents  in  granting  certificates  to  teach. 


Sup't.  W.  E.  Yates,  Polk  County: 


EnucATioNAii  Outlook.  —The  schools  of  this  county  are  most  of  them  in  fair  condition . 
There  is  no  rapid  change,  yet  steady  improvement.  Patrons  are  manifesting  a  greater 
interest  in  their  schools  by  making  frequent  visitations  therein,  and  the  pupils  appear  to 
have  more  life  and  energy  than  they  did  formerly.  All  in  all  the  outlook  in  educational 
work  is  encouraging. 

Nbeds  of  Schools. — There  are  sooae  very  urgent  needs^iu  the  schools.  First,  there  is 
a  great  lack  of  apparatus.  The  teacher  is  lar}2;ely  to  blame  for  this  w.uit.  He  makes  no 
request  nor  demand  for  apparatus,  and  very  generally  does  not  use  the  small  amount  at 
liis  disposal.  When  the  teacher  does  not  care  to  use  what  is  truly  an  essential  in  suc- 
cessful school  work,  the  patron  and  school  oflScer  are  excusable  for  not  supplying  him 
with  it.  Again,  the  schools  of  the  rural  districts  are  without  registers  or  school  records. 
The  law  is  plain  and  directory  in  this  matter,  yet  there  being  no  penalty  for  non-compli- 
ance with  its  mandates  in  this  respect,  there  is  no  system  in  the  succession  of  one 
teacher  by  another,  in  the  matter  of  gradation  and  classification.  There  should  be  a 
penalty  of  some  kind,  to  the  eff«'ct  that  if  the  teacher  fails  to  leave,  for  his  successor 
and  the  inspection  of  the  patrons  of  the  district,  an  accurate  statement  of  the  names  and 
classification  of  all  the  pupils  under  his  instruction,  in  the  public  register,  furnished  by 
the  district,  he  shall  forfeit  some  portion  of  his  wages. 

Teachebs'  Repoets. — There  should  be  a  penalty  compelling  a  teacher's  report  to 
the  District  and  County  Superintendent.  As  the  law  now  is  teachers  are  very  careless 
in  this  regard. 

DicnoNA^iKs. — From  my  report  you  observe  there  are  few  Unabridged  Dictionaries  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  this  county.  I  regard  them  a  necessity  and  should  be  found  in 
erery  school  building,  and  used  by  all  teachers  in  their  class-work. 

Educational  Meetings. — The  educational  meetings  held  in  the  various  precincts  of 
this  county  have  proved  quite  beneficficial  and  interesting.  Some  forty  or  fifty  teachers 
have  attended  some  of  them  and  have  been  enthusiastic  in  performance  of  duties  as- 
signed. They  serve  as  aids  to  the  County  and  District  Institutes,  and  have  a  good 
influence  upon  some  who  would  not  be  reached  by  the  latter. 

Examinations,  Etc. — Private  examinations  of  teachers  by  Superintendents  are  not  in 
conformity  with  the  best  interests  of  educational  work  of  our  State.  Examinations 
should  be  public  ouly,  and  a  second  grade  or  other  grade  of  certificate  should  entitle  the 
holder  to  teach  in  the  county  where  it  is  obtained,  as  long  as  he  teaches  continuously, 
or  even  two  terms  of  twelve  weeks  per  year.  The  teacher  who  obtains  a  second  grade 
certificate  and  teaches  six  months  upon  its  privilege,  should  certainly  be  able  to  tench 
the  following  quarter  without  further  examination  and  •xpense.  The  tsacher  is  often 
burdened  with  unnecessary  taxation  for  a  license  that  is  to  the  patron's  benefit.    In  other . 
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words,  the  County  Superintendent  should  be  paid  for  his  labors,  without  his  taking  a 
fee  from  teachers  to  whom  he  issues  certificates. 

Sup't.  J.  Edington,  Umatilla  County: 

Teachebs. — I  think  the  law  should  specify  that  no  person  under  18  years  of  age 
should  be  permitted  to  teach  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  State.  I  have  granted  certi- 
ficates to  a  good  many  girls  16  years  of  age,  and  they  have  almost,  without  exceptioQ, 
failed  as  teachers.  I  see  but  one  way  to  till  the  schools  of  this  county  with  competent 
teachers,  namely:     To  make  room  for  them. 

Certificates. — The  standard  for  second  grade  certificates  is  too  low,  and  the  time 
too  short.  I  would  suggest  that  no  second  grade  certificates  be  granted  to  any  applicant 
who  fails  to  answer  at  least  70  per  centum  of  all  questions  asked  on  examination,  and 
that  the  time  of  such  certificate  be  extended  to  one  year.  I  would  further  suggest  that 
no  certificate  whatever  be  granted  to  any  applicant  who  falls  below  60  per  centum  iu 
English  Grammar  and  Written  Arithmetic. 

Needed  Legislation. — Retdizing  the  difficulties  we  meet  iu  our  efforts  to  secure 
proper  school  legislation,  I  will  offer  nothing  more  on  this  topic. 

Sup't.  J.  L.  Hindman,  Union  County: 

Institutes. — This  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  school  work,  and  one  for  which 
there  should  be  ample  provision  made  by  the  law.  As  the  law  is  at  present,  there  is  no 
provision  made  for  the  holding  of  Institutes  by  County  Superintendents,  so  that  the 
good  results  arising  therefrom  repay  for  the  necessary  outlay  and  trouble.  My  opinion 
of  this  matter  is  this:  That  all  Institutes  should  be  held  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  State  Superintendent,  and  that  the  Legislature  should  make  it  the  duty  of  this  , 
officer  to  hold  Institutes  at  regular  stilted  times  in  each  county  in  the  State,  making 
ample  provisions  for  the  expense  of  securing  assistant  workers  to  make  these  meetings 
of  direct  benefit  to  all  teachers  who  may  attend. 

Certificatks. — In  my  opinion  there  should  be  some  radical  changes  made  in  the 
grades  oi  certificates.  I  would  favor  only  two  grades — A  and  B.  To  secure  a  first  grade 
the  applicant  should  be  required  to  answer  correctly  90  per  cent,  of  all  questions  asked, 
and  not  fall  below  75  per  cent,  in  any  branch  of  study.  To  secure  a  second  grade 
the  applicant  should  be  required  to  answer  correctly  75  per  cent,  of  all  questions,  and 
not  fall  below  60  per  cent,  in  any  branch.  The  first  grade  good  for  two  years,  the  sec- 
ond good  for  six  months.  I  also  think  that  no  teacher  should  be  allowed  to  hold  more 
than  two  second  grade  certificates,  as  a  teacher  who  will  not  prepare  himself  to  secure  a 
first  grade,  after  a  year's  experience,  is  unworthy  to  follow  the  occupation  of  a  teacher. 
The  way  the  law  now  is,  the  country  is  being  flooded  with  teachers  who  are  not  really 
qualified  to  instruct  the  youth  as  it  should  be  done. 

Sup't.  T.  T.  Vincent,  Washington  County: 

Enumebation,  Etc. — The  enumeration  of  persons  in  school  districts  from  ^  to  20 
years  of  age,  by  the  School  Clerks,  is  not  always  strictly  correct.  Clerks  often  enumer- 
ate persons  who  are  not  really  entitled  to  draw  public  money,  in  order  to  secure  a  larger 
portion  of  the  Public  School  funds  for  their  districts.  It  evidently  would  be  fairer  and 
more  equitable  to  apportion  the  school  funds  among  the  pupils  enrolled  in  our  schooli} 
than  according  to  the  number  between  4  and  20  years  of  age.  By  this  plan  districts 
would  have  some  incentive  to  have  as  many  pupils  enrolled  as  possible,  but  it  shoald  be 
made  obligatory  upon  pupils  to  attend  the  school  one  month  at  least,  in  order  to  entitls 
them  to  enumeration. 

Appabaius. — In  some  of  the  rural  districts  of  this  county  the  school  houses  ore  almost 
destitute  of  apparatus,  especially  blackboards,  wall-maps,  erasers,  etc.  Districts  ought  to 
be  required  to  purchase  the  articles  actually  needed  in  the  school  room  or  forfeit  their 
portion  of  the  public  funds. 

Dibectobs  and  Theib  Duties.— The  office  of  School  Director,  in  many  districts,  is  a 
yery  thankless  position,  consequently  many  Directors  neglect  their  daty  in  onUr  to 
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avoid  censure,  while  in  others,  if  the  Directors  show  a  progressive  spirit  and  endeavor 
to  build  np  their  schools,  they  are  continually  harassed  by  the  complaints  of  dissatisfied 
persons.    First,  districts  should  select  good  men,  who  are  interested  in  the  schools,  for 
IMrectors,  and  they  should  be  required  by  law  to  visit  them  at  least  twice  each  quarter. 
Second,  they  should  have  power  to  purchase  articles  actually  needed  to  carry  on  their 
schools,  and  give  an  order  on  the  public  funds  of  the  district  to  pay  for  them.     As  the 
law  is  at  present,  Directors  may  or  may  not  visit  their  schools,  and,  while  they  are  ex- 
pected to  ^e  that  all  the  needs  of  their  schools  are  supplied,  there  is  no  express  pro- 
vision for  meeting  the  expenses  incurred.    Directors  should  be  invested  with  more  au- 
thority in  the  management  of  district  affairs,  that  they  may  make  their  schools  more 
eflfective  for  good. 

Glebss'  Repobts. — Very  few  of  the  annual  reports  of  District  Clerks  are  entirely  cor- 
rect, hence  it  is  very  difficult,  and  many  times  absolutely  impossible,  to  make  up  a  correct 
financial  report  of  the  schools  of  a  county.  School  Clerks  should  be  furnished  with 
proper  record  books  by  the  State,  and  they  should  be  required  to  furnish  the  County 
Superintendent  with  a  transcript  of  the  district  record  for  the  year.  We  would  then 
have  correct  reports. 

District  ScHooii- houses. — In  many  of  the  districts  of  this  county  the  school-houses 
are  poorly  constructed  and  ventilated.  It  seems  as  if  those  who  planned  th*^m  did  not 
nnderstafid  the  arrangement  of  a  house  necessary  to  make  it  convenient  for  school  pur- 
poses. It  is  a  common  fault  in  new  districts  to  build  small  houses,  barely  having  room 
enough  for  present  needs,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  future  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  district. 

EDUCATioNAii  Meetings. — If  teachers  would  take  more  interest  In  local  educational 
meetings  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  raise  the  profession  of  teaching  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public.  Teachers  are  generally  very  indifferent  about  their  own  improvement, 
and  many  are  ashamed  to  meet  their  fellow  teachers  in  educational  societies  for  fear  it 
will  be  known  how  little  they  know.  These  meetings  should  be  encouraged,  and  teach- 
ers required  to  attend  them  whenever  practicable. 

Examination  op  Teachers. — The  examination  of  teachers  for  certificates  is  one  of  the 
most  important  duties  devolving  upon  the  Superintendent.  Public  examinations  are  the 
best  means  we  have  at  present  for  determining  a  teacher's  ability.  I  believe  private 
examinations  should  be  discouraged  as  much  as  possible.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
in  making  up  the  list  of  examination  questions.  These  qxiestions  should  be  selected  for 
the  purpose  ot  testing  the  teacher's  knowledge  of  the  work  actually  required  of  him,  and 
the  lists  issued  at  different  times  should  be  all  of  the  same  grade,  as  near  as  possible. 

Nekded  ScHOOii  Legislation. — Our  school  laws  are  still  deficient  in  some  respects. 
First.  Sec.  43,  Title  4,  in  relation  to  legal  voters,  should  be  amended  so  as  to  permit 
all  persons  who  are  entitled  to  vote  at  State  elections,  to  vote  at  school  meetings,  except 
for  a  tax,  then  restrict  the  right  to  vote  to  a  property  qualification.  There  is  no  reason 
in  depriving  a  man,  who  has  children  to  educate,  of  a  voice  in  choosing  school  officers, 
even  if  he  is  bo  unfortunate  as  to  hold  no  taxable  property.  There  are  some  rural  dis- 
tricts in  this  county  in  which  there  are  no  legal  voters,  according  to  the  strict  letter  of 
the  present  law.  The  country  is  new  and  recently  settled  by  men  who  have  taken  gov- 
ernment land  or  bought  it  of  the  railroad  company,  hence  have  no  title  to  their  property; 
and  very  few,  if  any  of  them,  have  more  personal  property  than  the  law  exempts 
from  taxation;  one  or  two  contrary  persons  in  such  cases  can  cause  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  and  it  is  manifestly  unjust  to  debar  these  people  from  voting,  who  are  as  much 
interested  in  schools  as  anyone.  Second.  The  law  relating  to  furnishing  schools  with 
fnel,  crayon,  etc.,  should  definitely  state  how  these  articles  nhould  be  paid  for;  as  it  is,  it 
is  a  question  whether  directors  can  pay  for  them  with  the  public  funds.  As  these  articles 
are  as  necessary  as  a  teacher  in  a  school,  they  should  be  paid  for  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  teacher,  and  vnthout  quibble.  Third.  i?he  amendment  passed  by  the  last  session 
of  the  Legislature,  to  Sec,  55,  Title  4,  in  reference  to  the  fees  of  District  Clerks,  is  evi- 
dently very  improvident  legislation.  The  Clerk  is  no  more  entitled  to  compensation 
for  his  service  in  handling  the  public  funds,  than  the  Directors  for  their  service  in  at-, 
tending  to  the  duties  of  their  office.  The  amendment  is  very  indefinite  in  its  scope,  as 
it  makes  no  provision  for  a  change  in  the  Clerk's  office,  and  no  difference  how  many 
clerks  may  be  appointed  in  a  year,  each  is  entitled  to  5  per  cent,  of  all  the  money  he 
receives.    Fourth.    There  should  be  a  law  passed  to  have  all  the  school  districts  of  the 
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State  mapped,  and  hereafter  no  new  district  shonld  be  formed  until  a  complete  map  of 
it  was  made  and  filed  with  the  Superintendent.  It  would  cost  this  county  $600  or  $700 
to  have  this  done,  but  it  would  enable  the  Superintendent  to  give  the  boundaries  of 
districts  when  called  upon  for  them,  and  also  remove  a  source  of  strife  from  districts. 
I  believe  it  would  be  money  well  spent  to  have  this  work  done.  Fifth.  More  public 
funds  are  needed,  and  I  favor  a  State  levy  of  6  mills  on  the  dollar  for  common  school 
purposes.  Sixth.  As  the  collection  of  district  taxes  is  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of 
contention  and  dissatisfaction  in  school  districts,  I  believe  such  taxes  could  be  collected 
by  the  proper  county  officers  with  far  less  trouble  than  by  the  District  Clerk.  Seventh. 
If  we  are  to  have  County  Superintendents,  they  should  be  paid  a  sufficient  salary  to 
enable  them  to  do  vote  their  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  their  office. 

Teachers*  Certificates. — There  should  be  three  grades  of  certificates — a  third  grade, 
good  for  six  months,  with  general  average  of  60  per  cent,  in  the  common  sckool  branches; 
a  second  grade,  good  for  one  year,  with  .a  general  average  of  75  per  cent,  in  same 
branches  as  the  third,  and  a  first  grade,  good  for  three  years,  with  an  average  of  85  or 
90  per  cent,  in  same  branches  as  for  the  other  grades,  but  with  the  addition  of  physi- 
ology and  algebra. 

Teachers'  Qualifications. — Very  often  a  teacher's  qualifications  are  not  taken  into 
consideration  by  those  employing  them,  it  being  as  easy  for  a  stranger  or  a  beginner  in 
teaching  to  get  a  school  as  those  who  have  spent  years  in  the  work.  I  believe*  this  is 
wrong — the  best  is  the  cheapest — and  more  consideration  should  be  given  to  those 
teachers  who  have  the  best  qualifications,  mental,  physical  and  moral,  especially  the 
latter — a  qualification  frequently  lost  sight  of,  but  one  of  as  much  importance  as  any  of 
the  others.  In  fact,  it  ought  to  be  the  first  thing  considered  by  the  School  Board  in 
employing  a  teacher,  and  the  least  looseness  in  this  respect  should  be  sufficient  cause 
for  instant  dismissal  from  the  profession.  Second.  A  teacher  shonld  be  thoroughly 
trained  in  the  branches  he  is  required  to  teach,  and  as  there  are  no  training  schools 
within  reach  of  a  majority  of  our  teachers,  it  would  be  better  for  the  cause  of  education 
if,  instead  of  the  Legislature  appropriating  $20,000  or  $30,000  for  a  State  Normal  School 
or  UDiversity,  it  would  appropriate  said  amount  to  the  various  counties  for  the  purpose 
of  having  Institutes  in  each  county  of  from  two  to  four  weeks*  duration  each  year,  and 
requiring  all  persons  who  intend  to  teach  in  the  county  that  year  to  attend,  unless  ex- 
cused for  reasonable  cause.  Our  common  schools  would  then  be  directly  benefited  by 
the  money  appropriated.  As  it  is,  those  who  graduate  from  our  State  insitutions  of 
learning  seldom  enter  the  common  schools  as  teachers. 

Teachers'  Kbports. — Teachers  should  be  required  to  report  to  the  Superintendent 
whenever  thej'  are  employed,  the  time  when  they  are  to  begin  their  school,  the  length 
of  term  and  their  postoffice  address.  This  would  give  him  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
school  work  actually  being  done,  and  enable  him  to  systematize  his  work  more  perfectly. 
Teachers  should  also  be  required  to  send  the  report  of  their  school  to  the  Superintena* 
ent  promptly  at  the  close  of  each  term. 

Reviews  and  Examinations  in  School.— Reviews  are  very  much  neglected  in  most 
of  our  schools .  It  is  only  by  repetition  that  the  pupil  can  impress  the  facts  he  has 
learned  on  his  mind,  and  for  that  purpose  there  should  be  weekly  oral  reviews  on  the 
work  of  the  week,  and  with  the  more  advanced  pupils  in  the  Public  Schools  there  slionld 
be  monthly  written  examinations,  not  for  the  mere  purpose  of  determining  how  high  a 
per  cent,  can  be  obtained,  but  to  actually  test  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  what  he  has  baen 
over  and  his  ability  to  express  that  knowledge  clearly  and  concisely. 

Official  Labors. — Visiting  schools  is  one  very  important  part  of  the  official  duties  of 
a  Superintendent,  and  one  who  is  interested  in  building  up  the  schools  of  his  county 
can  be  of  great  assistance  to  teacher  and  pupil  in  creating  an  interest  in  securing  moie 
thorough  work  in  the  school  room.  In  order  to  do  this  work  well  he  muei  be  paid  a 
salary  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  It 
cannot  be  expected  that  any  man  will  perform  work,  for  which  he  is  not  paid,  for  what 
honor  there  is  in  it.  In  most  of  the  counties  of  the  State  the  salary  is  barely  sufficient 
to  pay  office  work,  leaving  nothing  for  the  other  work  required  of  him.  To  visit  all  the 
schools  of  this  county  a  Superintendent  has  to  go  over  it  at  least  twice,  traveling  between 
300  and  400  miles  each  time.  Now,  if  we  are  to  have  any  efficient  supervision  at  iJl,  it 
will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  make  some  change  in  the  law  in  reference  to  meeting  tiit 
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SnperiDteudent's  salary,  so  he  will  not  have  to  depend  upon  the  whim  or  fancy  of  the 
County  Court  to  compensate  him  for  his  labor. 

EDUCATioNAii  OuTiiOOK. — The  educational  outlook  in  this  county  is  more  encouraging 
at  present  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  Patrons  are  beginning  to  take  more  pride  in 
repairing  and  building  school  houses,  and  there  is  a  slight  tendency  to  demand  better 
teachers  and  more  thorough  teaching.  The  greatest  want  of  the  common  schools  is 
more  funds  for  their  support  and  better  supervision. 
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I*age   40,  in  line    7,  for  **  now  on  commission  ^'  read  '*  now  in  commission.'' 

I*age  110,  in  line  18,  for  ^^  coarse ^^  read  ^^  course.^ ^ 

^age  112,  in  line  28,  for  ^^  impassible  ^^  read  '*  imj^assable.^^ 

I*age  124,  in  line  16,  for  ^^auxilliaries^^  read  ^^  auxiliaries.^^ 

I^age  130,  in  line    3,  for  ''PiitUbiirg''  read  '' Pittsburg lu'' 

I*age  162,  in  line   3,  for  ^'•permanancy^^  read  ^' permanency, ^^ 

I^age  194,  in  line  22,  for  ^^ manakin^^  read  ^^ manikin.^ ^ 
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SAJ.EM,    OREGON: 

FRA^'K     C.     BAKER,    STATE    PRINTER. 

1888. 


Department  op  Public  Inbtruotios, 

Salem,  December  Rl,  1888.  ( 

To  the  Jlonorahle,  the  Leginlatire  AssemMy  of  the  Stale  of  Oregu}i  : 

Gektlkmen: — In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  tlie  sdiool 
law  of  Oregon,  set  forth  in  section  13,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit 
herewith  the  eiglith  biennial  report  of  the  department  of  public 
instruction,  embracing  statistics  and  statistical  summaries  indicating 
the  general  condition  of  the  public  scho»jls  of  this  State  for  the 
term  ending  March  5,  1888.  The  statistics  concerning  colleges, 
universities,  normal  schools  and  other  educational  institutions,  close 
with  the  term  ending  December  31,  1888. 
Verv  respectfully, 

E.  B.  McELROY, 
Sup't  Public  Instruction. 


BIENNIAL     REPORT 


STATISTICAL    TABLES 


1887  — "88. 


4  REPOUT  01'  aui'EHiSTMxn!':: 


REPORT. 


i 


The  report  is  designed  to  embrace  tlie  following  outline  indie 
in  section  13  of  the  school  law: 

1.  The.  general  condition  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State; 

2.  Amount  of  school  money  apportioned  among  the  aei 
counties,  and  the  sources  whent-e  such  moneys  are  raised ; 

3.  Amounts  raised  by  county  and  district  taxes,  and 
amounts  paid  for  teachers'  salaries,  buildings,  furniture,  etc.; 

4.  The  series  of  text-books  authorized  by  the  State  board; 

5.  Rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  State  board  of  edi 
tion  for  the  government  of  the  public  schools; 

G.     Number  and  grade  of  schools  in  each  county; 

7.  Number  of  persona  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twe 
years;  number  attending  public  acliools ;  number  attending  priv 
schools;  number  not  attending  any  school ; 

8.  Statistics  concerning  chartered  educational  institutions  a 
institutions  under  the  patronage  of  the  Slate; 

9.  General  educational  information. 


STATISTICAL  SUMMARIES 

For  the  Years  1887  and  1888. 


The  following  summaries  present  the  principal  items  deducted  from  the  statistical  tables 
irnished  in  this  report : 

L    Whole  No  of  organized  districts  in  the  State  in  the  year  18J<7 1,41)1 

No.  of  organi7,ed  districts,  1S8S l.nis 

Increase 2"« 

2.    No.  of  districts  reiK)rting.  1H87 1,-lW 

No.  of  districts  rei)orting,  IS-SS 1.4l»7' 

Increase ''^* 

J».    No.  of  persons  over  four  and  under  twenty  years  of  age,  1887 87.217 

No.  of  persons  over  four  and  under  twenty  years  of  age,  1888 86,574 

Decrease M'H 

•i'    Wiiole  No.  of  persons  enrolled  during  year,  1887 .'>;j,02r> 

Whole  No.  of  j>ersons  enrolled  during  year,  188S f>2,6;{H 

Decrea.'ie ii^^7 

•'•    Average  daily  attendance  at  public  schools.  1887 :^7,I(H> 

Average  daily  attendance  at  juiblic  schools,  18^^ ;i.'),47vi 

Decrease .--   1.0:5^ 

No.  of  teachers  employed  in  the  ])ublic  schools  during  1887 2.08».> 

No.  of  leachei's  emj)loyed  in  the  i>ublic  schools  during  1888 2,0!»1 


huTcase 


Average  No.  days  schiH)!  per  di.strict.  18S7 W.'l 

Average  No.  days  school  per  district,  bSH*^ HH.s 

Increase 2.<> 

^'o.  sch(M>l  hou.*ies  in  1h87 l.o2-l 

No.  sch(K>l  houses  in  lssx_  l.:i.s4 


Increase  — <>(> 

Total  value  s(^hool  projierty.  18S7 §1.271.Sl.s  (H> 

Total  value  seh(K)l  properly,  isss 1.2*>.i.217  'wV 


Increase. 


Average  salarj-  jmid  male  teachers,  isxy 
Average  salary  })aid  male  teachers.  188 -^ 


u. 


Increase 


Average  salar>-  paid  female  teachers,  18.S7 
Average  .'salary  paid  female  teachers,  188S 

Increase . .. 


.? 

2:1. :{W  4\> 

jr>  78 

-Hi  'A> 

,">SL 

:U  70 

:{()  97 

2  27 

schools  isnght.  IWW — 


Viklua  uchoal  l\] 


Value  oohool  apparalun,  IWS 

Inorcwo. . — — — 

No.  mala  leapliera  employBd,  1W7_ 

No,  male  Ifiachent  employefl,  1888 . .. 


» 


ir  IcacliDtB  cortlfits 


No.  teaphens  employed  boldiug  lint  grade  wcUliMi 

HdurlDKlSaH 

1.    No,  tcttcherB  emplnyea  hnldlugBewjiirt  gnille  corilHoaies,  INST 

No,  IBBcheri  employed  liolrtluK  seeimd  nmde  pcrtilieaie',  MMa 



in.    No.  pnpU.  enrolled  In  prlvWe  a;hof.l«,  IW.  males _ .,..   ., — . 

M.    No.  ffiDBlea  unroll,  d  In  prlviie  school*,  1(«7  -_ „ _^ 

2«.    No,  malaa  not  attendiiiBany  school,  im 





jj 

I  iicrense 

g 


No,  teachers  tmplui'ed 

Decrease 

Average  pala,?  paid  ec 
Average  mlary  t>alit  co 


BGhoola  during  the  yen 
u'hooli  during  Ihe  yea 


REPORT   OF    SUPERINTENDENT   OF    PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION. 


FINANCIAL    EXHIBIT— RECEIPTS. 

•w».    Amount  of  ftmds  in  hands  of  district  clerks  at  bej^nuing  of  year  1887 $  100,223  26 

Amount  oi  funds  in  hands  of  distiict  clerics  at  beginning  of  year  1888 113,384  85 

Increase 13.161  ol) 

30.  Amount  raised  by  district  tax,  1887* irfc),446  i'>5 

Amount  raised  by  district  tax,  1888 179,785  22 

Increase , 14,338  57 

31.  Amount  raised  bv  4-mill  countv  tax,  1887 286,377  33 

Amount  raised  by  4-mill  county  tax.  1888 322,243  52 


Increase :i5,866  19 

32.    Amount  received  by  counties  from  State  school  fund,  1887 85,625  20 

Amount  received  by  counties  from  .State  .school  fund,  1888 93  448  86 


Increase 7,82:J  66 

33.    Amount  raised  by  rate  bills.  18S7 13,075  79 

Amount  raised  by  late  bilLs,  1888 11,861  95 


Decrease 1,213  84 

34.    Amount  received  from  all  other  sources  during  1887 19,187  31 

Amount  received  from  all  other  .sources  during  18S8 80,914  55 


Increase 61,727  24 

i)I8bursp:ments. 

35.    Amount  paid  for  teachers' salaries,  18S7 413,515  M) 

Amount  paid  for  teachers'  salaries,  isw 4'24,[)iH\  50 


Increa,se 11,421  14 

3*5.     Amount  paid  out  for  repairs  on  school  houses  and  premises,  1887 18,371  46 

Amount  paid  out  for  repairs  on  school  houses  and  premi.ses,  1888 15,014  'Mi 

Decrease ^ 3,:V)7  10 

37.    Amount  i)aid  for  school  furniture  in  1887  9,841  28 

Amount  paid  for  .school  furniture  in  1888 12,581  80 


Increase 2,740  52 

3^.    Amount  paid  for  incidentals.  1887    19,621  04 

Amount  paid  for  incidentals,  18«k 22,462  77 


Increase i 2,770  73 

3i>.    Amount  ])aid  for  school  a])paratus,  18X7 3,511  24 

Amount  paid  for  school  apparatus.  1888 3,181  43 


Decrease 329  81 

40.  Amount  paid  for  school  house  sites,  18K7 8,593  00 

Amount  paid  for  school  house  sites,  18S8  __.  8,532  55 

Decrease. 60  45 

41.  Amount  pair!  for  school  hoiises.  1887 J-  33.684  22 

Amount  paid  lor  school  houses,  188S 76,312  H» 


Increase ^ %     42,627  M 
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TABLE    XV.— FINANCIAL    STATEMENT    FOR    1888. 
Showing  receipts  of  school  funds  from  ail  sources  during  the  year. 
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TABEL    XVI.— FINANCIAL    STATEMENT    FOR    1888. 
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TABLE    XIX.— STATE    SCHOOL    FUND    APPORTIONMENT. -1888 

Statement  showing  number  of  pupils  entitled  to  school  fund  in  each  of  the  several  counties, 
the  amount  due  each  jmpil  and  the  total  amount  distributed  to  e^ich  of  tkhe  several  coun- 
ties on  account  of  the  common  bchool  fund  iuterest.    Ordered  by  the  Hoard  July  25,  1888. 
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TABLE    XIX.— STATE    SCHOOL    FUND    APPORTIONMENT. -1888 

Statement  showing  number  of  pupils  entitled  to  school  fund  in  each  of  the  several  counties, 
the  amount  due  each  i)upil  and  the  total  amount  distributed  to  e.ich  of  tjhe  several  coun- 
ties on  account  of  the  common  school  fund  interest.    Ordered  by  the  Hoard  July  25,  1888. 
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PIJBLIO  SCHOOLS. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  OREGON  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


I.— OUTLINE. 

A. — Territorial  divisions,  consisting  of — 

1 .  State. 

2.  County. 

3.  Cities  and  towns. 

4.  School  districts. 

B. —  Officers. 

1.  State  board  of  education — Governor,  Secretary  of  State  and 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

2.  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

3.  County  superintendents. 

4.  City  superintendents. 

5.  County  board  of  examiners. 

6.  Directors  and  clerks  of  city  and  town  districts. 

7.  Directors  and  clerks  of  school  districts  in  general. 

C. — Institutions  in  general. 

1.  Graded  schools  in  cities  and  towns. 

2.  Normal  training  schools. 

3.  Ungraded  district  schools. 

4.  City  institutes  for  teachers  under  supervision  of  city  superin- 
tendents. 

5.  County  and  local  institutes  for  teachers  under  supervision  of 
county  superintendents.  • 

I). — Higher  and  Special  Institutions  of  Learniiig. 

1.  State  university  at  Eugene. 

2.  Stale  agricultural  college  at  Corvallis. 


3.  State  normal  schools  at  Ashland,   Drain,  Monmouth  and 

Weston. 

4.  School  for  the  hlind  at  Salem. 

5.  School  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Salem. 


oionin   ana      ■ 


II.— OUTLINE. 
A. — State  Divisiotis. 

1.  Establishes  schools.  ,.  _„„  _ 

2.  Provides  for  a  uniform  system  of  public  instruction,  text- 
books, taxes,  etc. 

3.  Provides  for  State  board  of  education. 

4.  Elects  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  ^ 
-5.  Establishes  benevolent  and  special  schools.  ^^M 
€.  Provides  for  the  management  of  school  funds.  ^H 
7.     Estabiishes  professional  schools.                                                 '^H 

JS. — Countij  Divisioiis. 

1.  Elects  a  county  superintendent. 

2.  Secures  uniformity  in  text-books  and  other  features  of  school 
■work  under  the  general  laws  of  the  State. 

(J. — City  Divisioiis — Oiiies  of  10,000  Inhabitants. 

1.  Have  local  and  general  control  of  schools. 

2.  Employ  city  superintendents,  teachers,  janitors,  etc  ,  and  fix 
their  compensation. 

3.  Prescribe  course  of  study. 

4.  Make  rules  and  regulations  for  government  of  districts. 

5.  Lease  and  build  school  houses,  buy  and  lease  lands,  furnish 
apparatus,  furniture,  levy  taxes,  make  annual  printed  report,  fix 
rates  of  tuition,  etc.,  for  school  jmrposes. 

2>. — School  Distrid  Divisions. 

1.  Districts  are  formed  in  the  villages,  towns  and  country  for 
the  purpose  of  extending,  localizing  and  permanently  establishing 
educational  facilities. 

2.  School  districts  are  public  corporations. 

3.  School  districts  are  organized  under  the  jirovisions  of  the 
general  statute.    , 

III.-OITTLINE. 
A. — State  Board  of  Education — Powers,  etc. 

1.    Members  bold  office  by  virtue  of  elective  official  position. 
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2.  Hold  semi-annual  meetings  at  the  State  capitol  on  the  first 
Monday  in  January  and  July. 

3.  Sit  as  a  board  of  examiners  at  their  semi-annual  meetings. 

4.  May  establish  a  State  board  of  examination. 

5.  Have  power  to  grant  State  certificates  and  diplomas. 

6.  Prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  the  general  government 
of  public  schools. 

7.  Have  power  to  make  decisions  on  appeals  and  other  powers 
of  general  and  special  supervision. 

8.  Serve  for  a  period  of  four  years. 

B. — Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

1.  Serves  for  a  period  of  four  years. 

2.  Is  elected  by  the  people. 

3.  Has  general  supervision  of  public  schools. 

4.  Makes  biennial  reports  to  the  legislative  assembly. 

5.  Is  secretarv  of  the  State  board  of  education. 

t/ 

6.  Is  authorized  to  hold  meetings  of  county  superintendents. 

7.  Annotates  and  compiles  all  school  laws  ordered  published. 

8.  Issues  letters  and  circulars  of  information,  explanation  and 
construction  to  county  and  district  school  officers. 

9.  Holds  biennial  institutes  for  teachers  in  each  judicial  district. 

10.  Attends  county  institutes  when  practicable. 

11.  Holds  a  State  teacher's  association  annually. 

12.  Makes  decisions  on  appeal  from  school  officers,  etc. 

13.  Prepares  uniform  series  of  blanks,  registers  forms,  rules  and 
regulations  for  use  of  public  school  officers  and  teachers. 

14.  Visits  educational  institutions  of  the  State  and  secures  sta- 
tistics of  same  when  possible. 

15.  Issues,  quarterly,  uniform  series  of  ([uestions  to  the  several 
county  superintendents  for  examination  of  teachers. 

16.  Visits,  as  far  as  practicable,  every  county  in  the  State  an- 
nuallv  in  the  interests  of  education. 

C. — County  Divisions — County  Boards  of  Examiners. 

1.  Is  composed  of  the  county  superintendent  and  two  compe- 
tent persons. 

2.  They  hold  public  examinations  quarterly  and  issue  three 
grades  of  certificates — first,  second  and  third  that  continue  in  force, 
two  years,  one  year  and  six  months,  respectively. 

3.  They  may  sit  as  a  board  of  appeals  and  may  consider  all 
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(juestions  that  will  advance  the  best  interests  of  the  county  public 
schools. 

r>. — Co  unty  Supmntendeiit, 

1.  Serves  two  years. 

2.  Is  elected  by  the  people. 

3.  Establishes  school  districts. 

4.  Makes  apportionment  of  school  funds. 

5.  Makes  an  annual  financial  report  to  county  court. 

6.  Makes  an  annual  report  to  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 

7.  Examines  teachers  and  issues  certificates. 

8.  May  revoke  certificates  obtained  by  fraud,  etc. 

9.  Is  chairman  of  board  of  county  examiners. 

10.  Holds  an  annual  institute  for  the  teachers  under  his  super- 
vision. 

11.  Visits  schools  annually. 

12.  Holds  local  institutes. 

13.  Hears,  examines  and  decides  appeals  from  district  officers, 
teachers  and  others. 

14.  Receives  reports  from  district  officers  and  teachers. 

15.  May  arrange  a  course  of  study  for  county  schools. 

IG.     Has  an  advisory  power  in  the  location  of   school  houses, 
selection  of  teachers,  etc. 

17.  Is  ex-officio  chairman  of  board  of  arbitrators  for  division  of 
school  property. 

18.  Is  e.C'Officio  member  State  board  of  examiners. 

E. — District  Directors. 

1.  There  are  three  for  each  district. 

2.  They  arc  elected  by  the  legal  voters  in  the  district  and  serve 
for  three  vears. 

3.  They  employ  teachers  and  assist  them  in  the  government  of 
the  school. 

4.  They  audit    all    claims    against  the  district  and   draw  all 
orders. 

5.  They  locate,  estabhsh  and  provide  schools. 

6.  They  may  levy  taxes  for  buildings,  furniture,  school  sites, 
apparatus,  etc. 

7.  Examine  and  correct  assessment  rolls. 

8.  They  may  levy  rate  bills  under  conditions. 

0.     They  have  entire  control  of  the  district  schools  within  certain 
limits. 
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10.  They   must   enter   into   a  written   contract   in    employing 
teacliers. 

11.  They  have  power  to  locate  school  houses. 

12.  They  must  prosecute  any  person  for  wilfully  injuring  school 
property. 

13.  Tliey  issue  calls  for  regular  and  special  meetings. 

14.  They  can  dismiss  teachers  only  for  good  cause  shown,  and 
the  teacher  may  take  an  appeal. 

lo.     Two  directors  constitute  a  quorum. 

F. — District  Clerh. 

1.  There  is  one  for  each  district. 

2.  They  are  elected  by  the  people  and  serve  one  year. 

3.  They  must  give  bonds. 

4.  The  clerk  is  custodian  of  all  school  funds. 

5.  The  clerk  is  ex-officio  treasurer  and  pays  all  warrants. 
().  1  hey  make  out  assessment  rolls  and  collect  taxes. 

7.     They  make  an  annual  census  of  the  district. 

ft/ 

S.     They  must  keep  correct  accounts  of  all  meetings  and  other 
business. 

S).     They  must  make  annual  reports  to  the  county  superintendent. 
10.     They  receive,  examine,  approve  and  file  teachers'  reports. 
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MEETINGS. 

Semi-aunual  meetings  have  been  held  by  the  board  as  required 
by  section  16,  title  II,  of  the  school  laws. 

SPECIAL  MEETINGS. 

• 

In  addition  to  the  regular  meetings  of  the  board  held  on  the  first 
Mondays  in  January  and  July  of  each  year,  ninety-five  special 
meetings  have  been  held  to  December  1,  1888.  These  special  meet- 
ings were  held  in  the  interests  of  educational  work  generally  and 
the  management  and  discipline  of  public  schools  in  various  parts- 
of  the  State.  Many  questions  and  appeals  have  been  referred  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion for  decisions. 

SCHOOL  DECISIONS. 

During  the  past  two  years  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  decisions 
have  been  rendered  upon  the  following  points  appealed  to  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  for  settlement :  Accounts  of  dis- 
trict clerks;  adjournment  of  special  meetings;  ages  of  school  pupils; 
apparatus,  purchase  of;  apportionment  of  school  funds;  assistant 
teacher's  salary ;  assignment  of  pupils;  attendance  of  children ;  alter- 
ation in  district  boundaries;  annulment  of  certificates;  appendages 
to  school  houses;  acceptance  of  office — school  directors;  appoint- 
ments to  office — school  clerks;  assessment  of  taxes;  bonds  of  district 
clerks;  boards  of  directors — election  and  terms  of  office  of;  boards 
of  directors — powers  and  duties  of;  boards  of  directors — vacancies 
in,  how  filled;  boundaries  of  school  district — alteration,  etc.;  boards 
of  directors — rules  and  regulations  of,  must  provide  sufficient  schools, 
may  enforce  rules  relative  to  contagious  diseases,  vaccination,  etc., 
may  suspend  or  expel  pupils,  may  enforce  attendance,  may  establish 
schools  of  higher  grade;  compulsory  attendance;  corporal  punish- 
ment; county  superintendents — may  license  teachers,  apportion- 
ment of  school  moneys  to  joint  districts,  appointment  of  assistant 
examiners,  to  fix  and  alter  district  boundaries,  to  decide  appeals,, 
examinations — power  to  grant,  to  grade  schools,  to  hold  institutes, 
may  revise  apportionment  of  school  funds,  delivery  of  books,  etc.,  to 
successor  in  office,  report  to  county  court,  may  advise  teachers  and 
school  officers,  must  hear  and  decide  appeals ;  compensation  of  school 
clerks;  consolidation  of  school  districts;  contracts  of  school  boards; 
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corporate  powers  of  school  districts;  contracts  with  teachers;  course 
of  study  in  mixed  schools — who  may  determine;  criminal  offence- 
disturbing  school  meetings;  certificates — when  renewable;  chair- 
man board  of  directors — who  may  serve ;  contracts — must  be  made 
at  regular  meeting  of  board  of  directors;  county  examiners — who 
eligible  as  examiners,  term  of,  qualifications  of,  compensation  of: 
course  of  study  in  graded  schools — how  and  by  whom  adopted;  dis- 
missal of  teachers — how  and  for  what  causes;  division  of  school 
property ;  election  of  school  directors ;  enumeration  of  school  child- 
ren ;  epidemic — during  prevalence  of,  how  long  shall  schools  be 
closed;  examination  of  teachers;  expulsion  of  pupils — how  loDg 
and  in  what  cases ;  fees  for  certificates — how  applied ;  formation  of 
districts — who  may  petition ;  form  for  proceedings  in  holding  special 
meetings,  in  building  school-houses;  fuel  for  school-houses — how 
paid  for;  graded  schools — how  and  by  whom  established;  holidays 
— what  are  legal  holidays;  incidental  expenses  of  schools — how 
paid;  indebtedness  of  districts — how  and  to  what  amount  incurred: 
joint  meetings  of  school  boards — powers  of;  jurisdiction  of  county 
superintendent  in  locating  school-houses;  judgments  against  school 
districts — how  obtained;  joint  districts — how  established,  duties  of 
directors  of,  funds  of,  how  apportioned;  leasing  school  lands  and 
school  sites;  levy  of  tax  for  school  purposes,  when  made  and  for 
what  objects,  when  and  how  submitted  to  voters,  amount  of  levy; 
location  of  school-houses — who  may  determine;  liabilities  of  district 
officers;  loans  of  district  school  funds — not  legal;  loss  of  funds  by 
district  clerks — how  recovered;  lost  time  by  teachers — what  consti- 
tutes and  how  made  up;  making  fires  by  teacher  not  compulsory- 
same  as  to  pupils;  mandamus — writ  of,  to  compel  directors  to  act- 
how  secured ;  meetings  of  directors,  how  often ;  notice  of  district 
meetings,  how  long  posted ;  petitions  for  changing  district  bound- 
aries— errors  in;  petitions — remonstrances  against,  when  received; 
polls,  how  long  open  ;  postponement  of  election — by  whom;  official 
bonds  of  district  clerk ;  organization  of  board  of  directors  in  new 
districts;  orders  on  district  clerk — by  whom  ordered  and  drawn; 
proceedings  against  school  districts  for  removal  of  officers — how  con- 
ducted ;  proceedings  against  directors  in  locating  school  houses- 
how  secured;  pupils  in  school  entitled  to  equal  privileges — -janitor 
work  not  required  of,  religious  freedom  allowed,  conduct  of  away 
from  school  premises;  qualifications  of  teachers,  of  legal  voters; 
(juorum  at  school  meetings;  regulations  for  government  of  schools: 
removals  from  districts  vacates  offices;  repairs  on  school-houses— 
how  paid  for;  residents  of  districts — rights  of;  revocation  of  teach- 
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ers' certificates — by  what  authority ;  sale  of  school  property ;  school- 
houses — controlled  by  boards  of  directors,  insurance  of,  meetings  in, 
purchase  of,  renting  of,  title  to;  sureties  on  school  bonds;  site  for 
school  house — district  should  have  deed  to ;  special  teachers  must 
have  certificates;  teachers — appointment  of,  contract  of,  dismissal  of, 
janitor  work  not  required  of,  liable  for  enforcing  local  rules,  resigna- 
tion of,  suspension  of,  title  to  school  property ;  taxes  for  school  pur- 
poses— how  applied :  teachers'  institutes — expenses  of  how  paid ;  tui- 
tion of  non-resident  pupils;  vacancies  in  district  offices;  women 
eligible  to  district  offices;  warrants  issued  by  district  clerk — how 
paid. 

MEETINGS  OF   THE   BOARD— TIMES  AND  PLACES   FOR 

HOLDING  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  State  board  of  education  and  of  the 
State  board  of  examination  occur  on  the  first  Monday  of  January 
and  of  July  in  each  year,  at  the  capital  of  the  State. 

In  addition  to  these  stated  examinations  of  applicants  for  State 
and  life  diplomas,  and  State  certificates,  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  assisted  bv  anv  members  of  the  State  board  of  examina- 
tion,  whom  he  may  call  to  his  aid,  is  authorized  by  the  State  board 
of  education  to  hold  examinations,  with  questions  prepared  by  the 
board  of  examination,  at  any  time  and  place  he  may  deem  advisable. 
In  all  such  examinations  the  papers  of  all  persons  examined  must 
be  returned  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  the 
State  board  for  determination  of  standing  and  final  action. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR    EXAMINATION. 

All  applicants  must  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral 
character  prior  to  examination.  If  the  applicant  is  personally 
known  to  the  board,  no  other  testimony  will  be  required.  If  not, 
personal  endorsement  from  one  or  more  responsible  citizens 
acquainted  with  the  applicant  must  be  furnished.  Evidence  relative 
to  the  length  of  service  as  a  teacher  must  be  submitted  before  the 
issuance  of  diplomas  or  certificates.  The  following  schedules  of 
examinations  have  been  adopted : 
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SCHEDULE    I,     LIFE    DIPLOMA. 

SCALE  OF  100  PER  CENT. 

Geiiei^al  average  required^  90  pei^  cent.  Minimum  allowed  in  my 
branch,  75  per  ccfnt 

Orthography,  Enghsh  Grammar,  Composition, 

Reading,  Physical  Geography,  Rhetoric, 

Penmanship,  United  States  History,  Physiology  and  Hygiene, 

'Descriptive  Geography,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Algebra, 

Mental  Arithmetic,  Teaching,  Plain  G^metry, 

Written  Arithmetic,  School  Law,  Oregon,  English  Literature, 

Book-keeping,  General  History,  Natural  Philosophy, 

Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

SCHEDULE     II,     STATE    DIPLOMA; 

SCALE  OF  100  PER  CENT. 

Examination  includes  all  branches  in  the  above  list.  General  average 
required^  85  per  cent.     Minim\im  allowed  in  any  branch,  70  per  cent 

SCHEDULE     III,     FIRST    (iRADE    STATE    CERTIFICATE. 

SCALE  OF  100  PER  CENT. 

Genei^al  average  required,  85  per  cent.  Minimum  allowed  in  any 
branch,  65  per  cent. 

Orthography,  Descriptive  Geography,  Enghsh  Grammar, 

Reading,  Mental  Arithmetic,  Physical  Geography, 

Penmanship,  Written  Arithmetic,  United  States  History, 

Algebra,  Book-keeping,  Theory  and  Practice, 

Oregon  School  Law,  Composition,  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

SCHEDULE    IV,    SECOND    GRADE    CERTIFICATE. 

SCALE  OF  100  PER  CENT. 

E.vamination  embraces  all  branches  in  first  grade  list  except  Algebra, 
Book-keeping,  Composition  and  Oregon  School  Law.  General  average 
required,  75  per  cent.     Minimum,  allowed  in  any  branch,  50  per  cent 

Applicants  for  life  diplomas  must  furnish  satisfactory  evidence 
that  they  have  taught,  with  success,  not  less  than  six  years,  three  of 
which  shall  have  been  in  this  State.  For  State  diplomas,  applicants 
are  required  to  have  taught  four  years,  two  of  which  shall  have  been 
in  this  State.  For  first  grade  State  certificates,  applicants  must  have 
taught  one  year  successfully. 

If,  at  any  of  the  examinations  held  by  authority  of  the  State 
board  of  education,  it  shall  be  found  that  applicants  have  answered 
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the  required  per  cent,  of  the  questions  given  in  any  one  or  more  of 
the  branches  named  in  the  foregoing  schedules,  but  have  not  re- 
ceived the  requisite  per  cent,  in  a  sulBScient  number  of  these  branches 
to  entitle  them  to  life  diplomas,  State  diplomas,  first  or  second  grade 
certificates,  their  standing  shall  be  recorded,  and  at  any  future  time 
within  two  years  'after  the  first  examination  for  diplomas,  or  one 
year  for  first  grade  State  certificates,  they  may  re-apply  for  exami- 
nation, receiving  credit  for  all  branches  in  which  they  have  already 
passed,  and  shall  be  required  to  pass  in  those  branches  only  in  which 
they  have  failed  previously. 

THE  FEES  CHARGED  FOR  DIPLOMAS  AND  CERTIFICATES  ARE 

AS   FOLLOWS: 

For  life  diploma,  $10.  For  State  educational  diploma,  $6.  For 
first  grade  State  certificate,  $4.  For  second  rate  State  certificate,  $2.50. 

A  life  diploma  gives  authority  to  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  of 
the  public  schools  of  the  State  during  life.  A  State  educational 
diploma  for  the  period  of  six  years.  A  first  grade  State  certificate 
for  the  period  of  two  years.  And  a  second  grade  certificate  for  the 
period  of  six  months. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF 

EDUCATION. 

Rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  public  schools  and 
school  officers  in  Oregon  made  in  pursuance  of  section  17,  sub- 
division 2,  of  the  Oregon  school  law,  which  reads  as  follows :  The 
State  board  shall  have  power,  (2)  To  prescribe  a  series  of  rules  for 
the  government  of  public  schools,  that  shall  secure  regularity  of 
attendance,  prevent  truancy,  secure  and  promote  the  real  interests 
of  the  school.  Revised  Januarv  3,  1881;  January  1,  1885;  May  2, 
1887. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

RULE    I. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  issue  to  the 
several  county  superintendents,  in  time  for  the  public  examination 
of  teachers  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  February,  May,  August  and 
November  of  each  year,  printed  lists  of  uniform  questions,  prepared 
by  the  State  board  of  examination,  for  the  use  of  those  examinations, 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  hereinafter  prescribed  for  the  govern- 
ment of  county  superintendents. 
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APPEALS. 

RULE     II, 

Any  person  aggrieved  by  any  decision  or  order  of  the  district  board 
of  directors  in  any  matter  of  law  or  of  facts  (pertaining  to  his  school 
district)  may,  within  ten  days  after  the  rendition  of  such  decision  or 
the  making  of  such  order,  appeal  therefrom  to  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  the  county. 

RULE    III. 

The  basis  of  the  proceedings  shall  be  a  complaint,  filed  by  the 
party  aggrieved  with  the  county  superintendent,  within  the  time  for 
taking  the  appeal. 

RULE    IV. 

The  complaint  shall  set  forth  the  errors  complained  of  in  a  plain 
and  concise  manner. 

RULE    V. 

The  county  superintendent  shall,  within  five  days  after  the  filing 
of  such  complaint  in  his  office,  notify  the  clerk  of  the  proper  district, 
in  writing,  of  the  taking  of  such  appeal,  and  the  latter  shall,  within 
ten  days  after  being  thus  notified,  file  in  the  office  of  the  county 
superintendent  a  complete  transcript  of  the  record  and  proceedings 
relating  to  the  decision  complained  of,  which  transcript  shall  be 
certified  to  be  correct  by  the  clerk  of  the  district. 

RULE    VI. 

After  the  filing  of  the  transcript  aforesaid  in  his  office  the  county 
superintendent  shall  notify  in  writing  all  persons  adversely  inter- 
ested of  the  time  and  place  where  the  matter  of  appeal  will  be  heard 
by  him. 

RULE    VII. 

At  the  time  thus  fixed  for  the  hearing  he  shall  hear  and  receive 
testimony  for  either  party,  and  for  that  purpose  may  administer 
oaths  if  necessary;  and  he  shall  make  such  decisions  as  may  be  just 
and  equitable,  which  shall  be  final,  unless  appealed  from  as  provided 

in  the  following  rule: 
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RULE    VIII. 


An  appeal  may  be  taken  from  the  decision  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  the  same 
manner  as  provided  for  taking  appeals  from  the  district  board  to 
the  county  superintendent,  as  nearly  as  applicable,  except  that  he 
shall  give  twenty  days'  notice  of  the  appeal  to  the  county  superin- 
tendent, and  the  like  notice  shall  be  given  the  adverse  party.  And 
the  decision  when  made  shall  be  fiinal. 

This  right  of  appeal  shall  apply  to  all  cases,  except  as  hereinafter 
provided,  and  in  any  case  of  sufficient  importance  the  Superintend- 
ent of- Public  Instruction  may  bring  the  matter  before  the  State 
board  of  education  for  determination. 

TEACHERS'    EXAMINATIONS. 

RUJjE    IX. 

At  the  public  quarterly  examination  of  teachers  provided  by  law^ 
the  county  superintendent  shall  use  the  uniform  questions  furnished 
by  the  State  Superintendent,  and  the  signatures  of  all  assistant  ex- 
aminers shall  appear  on  all  certificates  issued  at  these  examinations. 

RULE    X. 

The  county  board  of  education  shall  hold  its  regular  public 
quarterly  examination  of  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates  be- 
ginning on  the  last  Wednesday  of  February,  May,  August  and 
November.  The  hour  of  opening  the  session  of  the  board  shall  be 
12  o'clock  M. 

RULE    XL 

All  questions  for  the  quarterly  public  examinations  will  be  for- 
warded to  each  county  superintendent,  who  shall  have  exclusive 
charge  of  said  questions  until  the  examination  is  commenced,  and 
the  questions  shall  not  be  opened  except  in  the  presence  of  the 
board  of  examiners  at  the  time  of  beginning  each  public  quarterly 
examination. 

RULE  xn. 

Two  (2)  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
I  111  sin  ess. 
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RULE    XIII. 

Applicants  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  examination  who  were 
^absent  at  its  openhig. 

RULE    XIV. 

No  applicant  shall  be  allowed  to  leave  the  room  or  communicate 
with  any  person  during  the  examination,  except  by  special  permis- 
:5sion  of  the  president. 

RULE    XV. 

m 

All  applicants  shall  begin  in  a  given  subject  at  the  same  time,aiid 
no  recess  sliall  be  taken  until  that  subject  is  finished. 

RULE    XVI. 

Applicants  are  required  to  answ.er  in  complete  sentences,  as  far  as 
practicable.  Full  credits  will  be  given  only  when  answers  are 
•correct  in  fact  and  in  form. 

RULE    XVII. 

No  applicant  shall  be  permitted  to  have  a  text-book  in  his 
possession  during  the  hours  of  examination. 

rulp:  XVIII. 

All  applicants  must  endorse  their  papers  with  their  numbers  and 
tlie  name  of  the  subject  and  date  of  examination ;  and  all  entries 
on  th^  record  book  kept  by  the  county  superintendent  for  this  pur- 
pose shall  be  made  on  these  numbers  only. 

The  names  of  the  applicants  shall  not  be  entered  upon  the  register 
until  the  close  of  the  examination ;  but  shall,  with  the  number  and 
the  name,  be  entered  at  the  beginning  of  the  examination  on  blank 
cards,  which  shall  be  kept  in  a  sealed  envelope  till  the  close  of  the 
examination. 

RULE    XIX. 

No  member  of  the  board  shall  communicate  to  any  one  the 
standing  of  any  applicant  on  any  study  during  the  examination. 

RULE    XX. 

Every  applicant,  before  receiving  his  certificate,  must  subscribe 
to  the  following : 
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I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  prior  to  this  examination  I 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  questions  proposed,  and  have  neither 
given  nor  received  any  aid  during  the  progress  of  the  same. 


RULE    XXI. 


In  examinations  for  permits,  the  county  superintendent  shall  not 
use  the  same  questions  as  at  the  last  preceding  public  examination, 
but  questions  of  the  same  grade  and  number  shall  be  used. 


RULE    XXII. 


Examinations  of  teachers  shall  in  every  case  be  conducted,  as  far 
as  possible,  in  writing ;  and  the  questions  and  answers,  endorsed 
with  the  candidate's  name  and  the  date  of  the  examinations,  shall 
be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  county  superintendent  and  kept  as  a 
part  of  its  permanent  records. 


RULE    XXII  I. 

County  superintendents  must  require  all  applicants  for.teachersi^ 
certificates,  who  are  not  personally  known  to  them  to  be  of  good 
moral  character,  to  present  satisfiictory  written  testimonials  to  that 
cflect  from  two  or  more  persons  of  respectable  standing.  Such 
testimonials  shall  be  filed  with  the  examinations,  and  shall  remain 
permanently  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent. 

RULE    XXIV. 

The  county  superintendent  may  revoke  any  certificate  obtained 
by  fraud  or  misrepresentation  as  to  the  character  of  the  applicant, 
or  when  the  holder  has  been  guilty  of  gross  immorality  since  the 
certificate  was  granted.  But  no  certificate  shall  be  revoked  unless 
the  holder  shall  have  been  duly  notified  of  the  charges  against  him, 
and  shall  liave  had  opportunity  to  defend  himself  against  them, 
nor  unless  the  charges  shall  have  been  fully  proved  ;  provided,  that 
in  all  cases  where  personal  acknowledgment  of  guilt  is  made  by  the 
holder  the  certificate  may  be  annulled  without  trial. 

RULE    XXV. 

The  action  of  the  county  superintendent  in  revoking  a  certificate, 
because  of  the  immoral  conduct  upon  the  part  of  trie  holder,  is 
subject  to  an  9,ppeal  to  the  county  board  of  examiners,  sitting  for 
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that  purpose,  and  the  decision  in  such  case,  when  reached,  shall  be 
final. 

RULE    XXVI. 

The  county  superintendent  is  hereby  authorized  to  convene  the 
county  board  of  examiners,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  appeals,  con- 
ducting public  examinations  or  for  the  consideration  of  all  ques- 
tions that  may  advance  the  best  interests  of  tlie  public  schools  in 
his  county.  The  meetings  of  the  board  shall  be  held  at  such  tira'e 
and  place  in  the  county  as  may  be  deemed  most  expedient  by  the 
superintendent;  jnovuled,  that  the  pnjl)lic  quarterly  examinations 
^hall  be  held  as  provided  in  section  25  of  the  school  law. 

RULE    XXVII. 

In  anv  case  where  a  certificate  has  been  revoked,  as  set  forth  in 
rule  xiv,  no  certificate  shall  be  granted  to  the  same  person  in  the 
same  county,  or  in  any  other  county  in  the  State,  within  three 
months  from  the  date  of  revocation,  unless  the  decision  of  the 
county  superintendent  in  revoking  the  certifi(;ate  shall  have  been 
duly  reversed  on  appeal  to  the  county  board  of  examiners. 

RULE    XXVIII. 

In  every  instance  where  an  appeal  is  taken  from  the  decision  of 
the  count}^  .superintendent  the  appellant  shall  give  due  notice  (in 
writing)  to  the  county  superintendent  of  his  intention  in  the  prem- 
ises similarly  and  within  the  same  time  as  specified  for  school  dis- 
trict appeals  in  rule  ii.  Within  ten  days  after  such  notice  has  been 
received  the  county  superintendent  shall  cause  the  countj^  board  of 
examiners  to  be  convened  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  appeal. 
The  count}'  superintendent  may  require  the  attendance  of  the  ap- 
pellant and  all  important  w-itnesses,  in  case  the  same  is  deemed  ad- 
visable for  the  more  intelligent  and  equitable  examination  of  the 
appeal.  Copies  of  written  testimony,  afiidavits,  etc.,  pertaining  to 
the  examination  of  the  appeal,  shall  be  kept  on  file  in  the  oflBceof 
the  county  superintendent. 

RULE    XXIX. 

In  cajse  an  applicant  for  a  certificate  believes  that  the  county 
isuperintendent  has  done  him  an  injustice  upon  examination,  he 
:shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction.    In  case  the  applicant  intends  to  appeal  to  the  Superin- 
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tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  he  shall  within  five  days  after  said 
examination  notify  the  county  superintendent,  in  writing,  of  his 
intention.  Within  teix  days  after  such  notice  the  county  superin- 
tendent shall  transmit  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
the  notice  of  appeal  and  the  questions  used  at  the  examination, 
together  with  the  candidate's  answers  thereto.  All  of  said  papers 
except  the  notice  of  appeal,  must  be  returned  to  the  county  super- 
intendent as  soon  as  the  appeal  is  determined. 

RULE    XXX. 


I'he  State  Superintendent  shall  have  the  right  to  grant  certifi- 
cates only  upon  appeal  from  county  superintendents,  and  then  only 
in  case  it  appears  that  the  county  superintendent  has  done  the 
candidate  substantial  injustice  in  the  immediate  examination  and 
in  the  grade  awarded  him. 

RULE    XXXI. 

Tlie  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  conjunction  with 
the  State  board  of  examiners  (or  such  of  them  as  he  mav  call  to 
liis  assistance),  shall  have  the  right  to  decide  all  appeals  from  the 
county  superintendents  relative  to  examinations  set  forth  in  rules 
xxix  and  xxx.  No  appeals  sliall  be  heard  unless  notice  thereof, 
in  Avriting,  shall  l)ave  been  given  first  to  tlie  county  superintendent 
by  the  person  ap{)ealing  within  ten  days  from  the  date  of  examina- 
tion, nor  unless  a  copy  of  such  notice  sliall  liave  been  transmitted 
with  the  papers  relating  to  the  case  to  tlie  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

TEACHEKS. 

RULE    XXXIL 

The  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  may  dismiss  all 
pupils  under  eight  years  of  age  after  a  four  hours'  session  each  day, 
or,  where  that  is  not  j)racticable,  may  allow  to  pupils  of  that  age 
recesses  of  such  length  that  the  actual  confinement  in  the  school- 
room shall  not  exceed  three  hours  and  a  half  per  day. 

RULE    XXXIIl. 

Teachers  shall  exercise  watchful  care  and  oversight  over  the  con- 
duct and  habits  of  the  pujuls,  not  only  during  school  hours  but 
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also  at  the  recesses   and   intermissions   and   while  going  to  and 
returning  from  school. 

RULE    XXXIV. 

It  is  expected  that  a  strict  and  wholesome  discipline  will  be  con- 
stantly maintained  in  all  public  schools;  but  teachers  are  cautioned 
against  displays  of  ill  temper  and  undue  severity  in  the  school- 
room . 

RULE    XXXV. 

In  anv  case  of  misconduct  or  insubordination,  when  the  teacher 
deems  it  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  school,  he  may  suspend  a 
pupil,  and  shall  immediately  notify  the  directors  of  the  district 
thereof.  The  directors  shall  forthwith  meet  and  consider  the  mat- 
ter, and  if  they  approve  the  action  of  the  teacher  and  think  the 
case  calls  for  further  punishment,  they  may  expel  the  pupil  from 
the  school. 

RULE    XXXVI. 

Teachers  in  the  public  schools  shall,  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability^ 
inculcate  in  the  minds  of  their  pupils  correct  principles  of  morality, 
and  a  proper  regard  for  the  laws  of  society  and  for  the  government 
under  w^hich  they  live;  but  no  sectarian  or  partisan  instruction 
shall  be  given  in  the  schools. 

RULE    XXXVII. 

Every  public  school  teacher  shall  give  vigilant  attention  to  the 
temperature  and  ventilation  of  the  school-room,  and  shall  see  that 
the  doors  and  windows  are  open  at  each  intermission,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  changing  the  atmosphere  of  the  room.  He  shall  require 
his  pupils  to  take  proper  exercise,  and  shall  encourage  healthful 
play  at  recesses,  but  he  shall  strictly  prohibit  all  dangerous  and 
immoral  games  and  amusements. 

RULE    XXXVIII. 

Teachers  shall  have  the  right,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty,  within 
reasonable  limits,  to  direct  and  control  the  studies  of  their  pupils; 
to  arrange  them  in  proper  classes  and  to  decide,  subject  to  these 
rules,  what  and  how  many  studies  each  shall  pursue. 
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RULE  xxxrx. 

In  all  ordinary  ungraded  district  schools  in  the  State,  where  there 
are  pupils  of  the  proper  age  and  degree  of  advancement,  classes 
may  be  organized  and  kept  up  in  the  following-named  studies,  to- 
wut:  First,  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  readers;  orthography 
{embracing  pronunciation  and  word  analysis);  penmanship;  pri- 
mary, elementary  (mental)  and  practical  arithmetic;  elementary  and 
-comprehensive  geography;  beginners'  and  advanced  grammar; 
United  States  history ;  elementary  natural  science;  common  school 
literature;  citizenship;  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  vocal  music. 

In  such  schools,  no  branches  additional  to  these  shall  be  taught 
unless  the  directors  so  order  by  positive  vote;  and  in  no  case  shall 
teachers  neglect  the  classes  pursuing  tlie  above-named  studies  in 
■order  to  make  room  for  any  additional  branches.  In  high  schools 
and  other  public  schools  of  advanced  grades,  the  following-named 
iitudies  may  be  taught  in  addition  to  those  above  mentioned,  to- wit: 
Algebra,  geometr}^  general  history  (advanced),  ccmiposition,  physi- 
ology and  hygiene,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  botany,  book- 
keeping, and  science  of  government,  and  vocal  music ;  provided,  that 
the  State  series  of  text-books,  as  set  forth  in  rule  XL.,  and  no  others 
shall  be  used.  Nothing  in  this  rule  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  pro- 
hibit or  prevent  teachers  from  introducing  into  their  schools  such 
oral  instructions  and  "object  lessons"  as  they  may  deem  necessary 
or  suitable. 

RULE    XL. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  text-books  which  have  been  adopted  for 
•  use  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State,  to- wit: 

Orthography, — Watson's  Independent  Series,  viz:  Childs' Youth's 
sud  Complete  Spellers,  Pronouncing  Handbook  (3000  words)  Soule 
4c  Campbell,  Swinton's  Model  Word  Blanks,  and  Swinton's  New 
Word  Analysis.  . 

Reading. — The  Independent  Series,  consisting  of  the  Primary, 
Second,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Readers. 

/WimatisAip.— Spencerian  system  and  copy  books. 

Arithmetics, — Brooks'  Series,  consisting  of  New  Primary  (Mental), 
*' Elementar}^  and  New  Written  Arithmetic. 

(?co<yrapAj/,— Monteith's  Independent  Elementary  and  Monteith's 
<Jomprehensiv€  (both  Pacific  coast  editions). 

Grammar. — Sill's  Practical  Ijessons  in  Englisli. 
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History. — Barnes'  Brief  History  of  United  States,  and  Barnes^ 
Universal  History. 

Science. — Monteith's  Popular  Science.  * 
lAtei^ature. — Westlake's  Common  School. 
Citizenship — Young's  Government  Class  Book. 
Vocal  Music. — Loom  is'  Progressive  Series. 
Phys^iology  and  Hygiene. — Steele'  Fourteen  Weeks. 

FOR    ADNANCED    GRADES. 

Arithmietic. — Brooks'  Normal  Mental. 

Geometry. — Brooks'  New  Normal. 

Algebra. — Brooks'  Elementary. 

General  History. — (Advanced)  Barnes'  Universal  History, 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. — Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks. 

Natural  Philoso])hy. — Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks. 

Chemistry. — Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks. 

Botany. — Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks. 

Book-Keeping. — Lytes'. 

Letter    Writing. — Westlake's  How  to  Write  Letters. 

Vocal  Music. — Loomis'  Progressive  Series. 

RULE    XLI. 

In  primary  schools  where  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  begin  instruc- 
tion in  reading  of  easier  grade  than  the  first  reader,  charts  or  a 
suitable  primer  may  be  used  for  that  purpose.  E.  H,  Butler's  new 
American  reading  charts  are  hereby  recommended. 

i 

RULE    XLII. 

Every  teacher  in  the  public  schools  shall  prepare  at  the  beginning- 
of  each  term  a  programme  of  daily  exercises  an^  recitations  and 
post  the  same  in  a  convenient  place  in  the  school-room  for  the  benefit 
of  the  school. 

RULE    XLIII. 

Every  teacher  in  the  public  schools  shall  be  provided  by  the 
board  of  directors  with  a  school  register  in  which  he  shall  carefully 
note  the  attendance  and  standing  of  his  pupils.  At  the  close  of  tho^ 
school  the  teacher  shall  deposit  the  same  with  the  clerk  of  the  dis- 
trict, w^ho  shall  pioserve  the  same  along  with  other  books  and  papers 
belonging  to  his  office  for  inspection. 


% 
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RULE    XLIV. 

At  the  close  of  every  term  of  school  the  teacher  shall  thoroughly 
examine  his  pupils  in  the  studies  of  the  term,  using  written  ques- 
tions and  requiring  written  answers  whenever  practicable;  and  the 
standing  of  each  pupil  in  examination  shall  be  noted  accurately 
ui)on  the  school  register. 

RULE    XLV. 

Teachers  are  authorized  to  require  excuses  from  the  parents  or 
guardians  of  pupils,  either  in  person  or  by  written  note,  in  all  cases 
of  absence  or  tardiness  or  dismissal  before  the  close  of  school,  and 
no  excuse  shall  be  deemed  valid  except  that  of  sickness  or  necessary 
employment.  The  teacher  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  sufficiency  of 
excuses,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  directors. 

RULE    XL VI. 

Whenever  the  unexcused  absences  of  any  pupil  during  any  term 
shall  amount  in  the  aggregate,  to  seven  days  he  shall  be  reported  to 
the  directors,  and  the  teacher  may  suspend  him  until  the  opinion 
of  the  directors  can  be  taken.  For  this  purpose  an  unexcused  ab- 
sence or  tardiness  for  a  half  day  or  less,  or  for  more  than  one  hour 
at  any  one  time,  shall  be  deemed  a  half-days'  absence;  and  such 
absence  or  tardiness  for  more  than  half  a  dav  at  one  time  shall  bo 
reckoned  as  an  absence  for  a  whole  day. 

RULE    XLVTT. 

The  names  of  all  those  pupils  of  the  public  schools  of  this  State 
who  at  the  close  of  any  term  shall  be  fonnd  to  have  been  neither 
absent  nor  tardv  during  the  term  and  w^ho  have  maintained  correct 
deportment,  shall  be  inscribed  by  the  teacher  upon  suitable  rolls  of 
honor  arid  displayed  in  some  prominent  and  safe  place  in  the 
school -room. 

RULE    XLVIIL 

The  teacher  of  every  public  school  shall  at  the  close  of  each  term 
make  out  and  transmit  to  the  county  superintendent  a  written  re- 
port according  to  such  form  as  may  be  furnished  by  the  State  board 
of  education,  and  file  a  duplicate  copy  of  the  same  with  the  district 
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RULE    XLIX. 

Teachers  in  the  public  schools  in  this  State  are  required  to  attend 
all  teachers'  institutes  held  under  authority  of  law  in  the  counties 
where  they  reside;  provided,  that  they  shall  be  required  to  attend 
the  annual  institute  in  their  county  in  each  year.  For  non-attend- 
ance of  any  teacher  at  the  institute  without  a  good  and  sufficient 
reason,  the  county  superintendent  is  hereby  authorized  to  lower  the 
grade  of  his  or  her  certificate  or  revoke  the  same,  in  his  discretion. 

School  directors  are  required  to  allow  their  teachers  two  days  of 
actual  school  service  for  such  attendance,  without  any  deduction 
from  their  wages,  and  without  requiring  them  afterwards  to  make 
up  the  time  so  spent. 

RULE    L. 

In  all  public  schools  in  this  State,  the  teachers  shall  require  of 
their  pupils  regular  stated  exercise  in  cc^mposition  and  declamation. 

RULE    LI. 

In  all  schools  where  there  are  primary  pupils  it  is  recommended 
that  exercises  in  free  gymnastics  and  suitable  voice  and  ^^breathivg 
exercise  "  be  given  daily. 

PUPILS. 

RULE    LIT. 

No  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  retain  connection  with  any  public 
school  unless  provided  with  books,  slate  and  other  things  required 
to  be  used  in  the  classes  to  which  he  is  assigned;  but  no  pupil  shall 
be  excluded  for  this  cause,  unless  the  teacher  shall  have  given  one 
week's  previous  notice  to  his  parents  or  guardians  of  the  articles 
needed.  Indigent  pupils  may  be  supplied  with  books,  etc.,  at  the 
expense  of  the  district  if  the  directors  so  order. 

RULE  LIII. 

Pupils  affected  with  contagious  diseases  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  atiy  of  the  public  schools. 

RULE  LIV. 

Every  pupil  is  required  to  attend  school  punctually  and  regulnrly ; 
to  conform  to  the  regulations  of  the  school,  and  to  obey  promptly 
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all  the  directions  of  the  teacher;  to  observe  good  order  and  propriety 
of  deportment ;  to  be  diligent  in  study,  respectful  to  teachers,  and 
kind  and  obliging  to  schoolmates ;  to  refrain  entirely  from  the  use 
of  profanity  and  vulgar  language,  and  to  be  clean  and  neat  in  per- 
son and  clothing. 

RULE  LV. 

Any  pupil  who  shall,  in  any  way,  cut  or  otherwise  injure  any 
school-house,  or  injure  any  fences,  trees  or  outbuildings  belonging 
to  any  school,  or  shall  write  any  profane  or  obscene  language,  or 
make  any  obscene  pictures  on  the  school  premises,  shall  be  liable 
to  suspension,  expulsion  or  other  punishment,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  offense. 

RULE  LVI. 

That  portion  of  the  rules  and  regulations  pertaining  to  the  duties 
and  privileges  of  teachers  and  pupils  shall  be  read  and  explained 
by  the  teacher,  in  the  presence  of  the  school,  at  least  once  during 
each  term. 

SYLVESTER  PENNOYER,  (Governor, 
GEO.  W.  McBRIDE,  Secretary  of  State, 
E.  B.  Mcelroy,  Sup^t  of  Public  Instruction. 

State  board  of  education. 

DIPLOMAS    AND    CERTIFICATES. 

The  following  lists  embrace  the  names  of  all  persons  who  have 
received  life  diplomas,  State  diplomas,  first  and  second  grade  State 
certificates  since  the  organization  of  the  department  of  public 
instruction,  in  January,  1873,  and  now  in  force,  viz : 

LIFE  DIPLOMAS. 

-^nderson,  E.  J.  MacConnell,  Christina 

-A^XTiold,  J.  C.  Macrum,  I.  A. 

^JiQes,  Alma  M.  McElroy,  E.  B. 

-^Hen,  Margaret  V.  Merritt,  J.  W. 

Memman,  Clara  L. 
^^mham,  Annie  M. 

^iison,  Henry  L.  Nicholson,  T. 
^virnliam,  J. 

Alison,  Frank  W.  Phelps,  Eliza  R. 
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Booth,  R.  A. 
Burnell,  Kate. 

Cbndon,  Thomas 
Coon,  Thomas  R. 
Oawford,  T.  H. 
Ohrisman,  W.  H. 
Chamberlin,  P]llen  J. 
f  Vane,  Charles  B. 

Donnick,  Mrs.  L.  A. 

Elworthv,  H.  B. 

Freund,  J.  A.  C. 

(latch,  T.  M. 
Gault,  D.  M.  C. 
(Iregg,  J.  T. 
Clolden,  F.  A. 

Ilandsaker,  J.  T. 
Hewitt,  H.  H. 
Horner,  J.  B. 
Hawes,  J.  D. 
Howard,  Estella  M. 
Herren,  H.  W. . 
Hauest,  H.  H. 
Haselton,  A.  L. 

Johnson,  J.  W. 
Jory,  Thomas  C. 

King,  S.  W. 

Lane,  Sallie  M. 


Alford,  Frances  E. 
Allen,  Margaret 


^Powell,  L.  J. 
Pratt,  I.  W. 
Priest,  William 
J^ratt,  M.  L. 

Rittenhouse,  L.  J. 
Robb,  J.  D. 
Rowland,  L.  L. 
Roby,  C.  W. 
Rigler,  Frank 
Rounds,  Ruth  E. 
Rice,  P]va  S. 

Sabin,  Ella  C. 
Simpson,  S.  C. 
Stanley,  D.  T. 
Stannus,  Ella  G. 
Sweet,  J.  S. 
Shelby,  Annie  B. 
Spencer,  Nettie 
Spaulding,  Helen  F. 
Shuck,  Kate  L. 


Turner,  E.  C. 
Taylor,  J.  M. 


rn 


Wetzell,  W.  A. 
Ward,  W.  S. 
Warren,  R.  K. 
Watt,  Clara  A.    • 
*Worthington,  W.  A. 
White,  Ann  J. 
Watt,  George  W. 
Williamson,  W.  T. 
Whittlesy,  Ella  C. 
Wise,  Charles  T. 


STATE    DIPLOMAS. 


Jewett,  Jav  H. 
Kittridge,  Herbert 


*  Deceased. 
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Barlow,  MoUie  S. 
Burnett,  Ida 
Brower,  C.  C. 
Bell,  T.  C. 

Cressey,  W.  E. 
Caswell,  Ollie  M. 
Crawford,  W.  J. 
Carson,  Luella  C. 
Campbell,  Ida 

Devore,  Mary  E. 
Dimick,  Aphia  L. 
Damewood,  L.  M. 

ft'eund,  J.  A.  C. 

Gardiner,  J.  A. 
Gove,  Alice  C. 

Hartson,  D:  H. 
Hauert,  W.  H. 
Hutchinson,  T.  0. 
Harker,  Sarah  E. 


Jarvis,  D.  W. 


Mize,  A.  W. 
McKenzie,  Emma  W, 
Martin,  Fanny  C. 

Pratt,  M.  L. 
Priest,  Wm. 
Packard,  Carrie 
Pratt,  Mae  L. 

Roberts,  W.  C. 
Roy^l,  Ladru 
Robinson,  Emma  G. 
Reid,  D.  V.  S. 

Seeley,  Miss  E.  A. 
Spencer,  Nettie 
Stewart,  Mrs.  J.  T. 
Stowell,  Louise  A. 

Wilson,  Geo.  C. 
Wilcox,  Nettie  B. 
Wells,  J.  P. 
White,  Mrs.  A.  J. 

Young,  J.  E. 
Young,  Carl. 


FIRST    GRADE    STATE    CERTIFICATES. 


^Iford,  Frances  E. 
A.ram,  Mattie  L. 
A^dams,  G.  A. 

^arlow,  MoUie  S. 
^rown,  Lee  Roy 
^erry,  Mrs.  A.  H. 
^lackford,  W.  McNeal 
^umett,  R.  T. 
f^lackburn,  Nellie 
fiurke,  J.  H. 


Littlefield,  Horace  J. 
Leisk,  E.  H. 
Lane,  M.  G. 
Lawrence,  Mary  F. 

Miller,  G.  M. 
McKenzie,  Emma  W. 
Marsh,  Cyrenius  R. 
McPherson,  A.  B. 

Porter,  A.  C. 


<)0 
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Burke,  J.  A. 
Boyer,  I.  I). 

Campbell,  J.  C. 
</hase,  M.  Emma 
<'hilders,  B.  A. 

Fisher,  W.  C. 
Farnsworth,  Lottie  W. 

<ioddard,  Emma 
<jordon,  R.  J. 

Hunt,  Chas.  8. 
Holmes,  Ada  M. 
Houckj  John  A. 
Highfield,  Hattie  B. 
Hackett,  A.  J. 
Hawley,  W.  C. 


Peebles,  John  M. 

Robinson,  R.  F. 

Smith,  Milton  W. 
Stanley,  Geo.  A. 
Stark,  T.M. 

Schermerhorn,  Theresa 
Stewart,  Hannah  C. 
Salisbury,  Harriet  A. 
Scriber,  Addie  M. 
Stewart,  W.  E. 

Thompson,  Mary  C. 
Thrall,  Mrs.  E. 

Walker,  G.  A. 
Williamson,  J.  M. 
Wheeler,  Agnes  E. 


SECOND    GRADE    8TATE    CERTIFICATES. 


Alderson,  Anna 
Baker,  James  W 


Clow,  Hattie 
Cook,  A.  W. 

O'Donald,  Ella. 

STATE    NORMAL    DIPLOMAS. 


The  list  given  below  includes  the  names  of  all  persons  who  ha 
•completed  the  required  course  of  stud}^  at  the  normal  schools,  a' 
have  passed  an  approved  examination  by  the  State  board  of  ediv 
tion  during  the  years  1883, 1884, 1885, 1886, 1887  and  1888,  accordi 
to  Acts  approved  October  26,  1882,  February  6,  1885,  and  Febru? 
26,  1885,  viz.: 


Applegate,  M.  D. 
Applegate,  Daniel  W.,  Jr. 

Bean,  W.  S. 
Bean,  Wesley  A. 
Bredull,  A.  E. 


Hannum,  Nellie 
Harris,  Harry  C» 
*Hawley,  May 
Hamilton,  Inez  E. 

Jakes,  Lizzie 


*  Deceased. 
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Brown,  EUie  M. 
Brown,  Omar  C. 
Bristow,  Katie 
Bushnell,  Jennie 
Butler,  J.  B.  V. 
Butler,  Lina  G. 
Buchanan,  John  A. 

Cattron,  E.  S. 
Cavitt,  Sarah  E. 
Carpenter,  W.  S. 
Oopeland,  J.  H. 
Crees,  Kate 

Doughty,  Millie 
Dunn,  Alwilda  E. 

Ebbert,  Belle 

Wlass,  Lillian  A. 
^|a,rd,  Clara 
^:^oodman,  Esther 
Goodwin,  Virginia  F. 
Groodnight,  Sylvester 
^ray,  Isabel 
^reen,.Rosa  B. 
-around,  Lottie  S. 

-fi  arris,  M.  Fannie 


Jones,  C.  H. 

Loughary,  Martha  R. 

Mulkey,  B.  F. 
McDaniel,  Jean 
McCarty,  Mary  V. 

Powell,  Lillie  A. 
Powell,  Tilla 
Pentland,  E.  C. 

Reeder,  Levi  B. 
Ruble,  Viola 

Sellers,  Wni.  T. 
Stevens,  Anna  P. 
Shedd,  Solon 
Smith,  Ida  M. 

Taylor,  Ida 

Wade,  Ida  A. 
Wade,  Mary  S. 
Wann,  Thos.  A. 
Wimberly,  Sarah  A. 
Woodbury,  L.  May 
Worth,  Vida  E. 
Worth,  Mrs.  L. 


e^ 


f*>  <S\ 


STATE   INSTITUTIONS. 


^TATE  UNIVERSITY,  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE^ 
STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS, _SCHOOL  FOR   THE 
BLIND,  SCHOOL  FOR  DEAF  MUTES. 


STATE  UNIVERSITY,  EUGENE  CITY. 


(©OLLEGIATE    (©OUI^SES. 


FACULTY. 


JOHN  W.  JOHNSON,  A.  M.,  President, 

Professor  of  EtJiics  and  Latin, 

MAEK  BAILEY,  Ph.  T)., 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy, 

THOMAS  CONDON,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  History^  Geology,  and  Natural  History, 

GEOEGE  H.  COLLn^:R,  LL.  D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physicti, 

JOHN  STRAUB,  A.  M, 

Professor  of  Greek  and  Modern  Languayes, 

HT.LLA  C.  CARSON, 

Professor  of  Elocution  and  Principal  of  the  English 

Preparatory  Department. 

bii:n.jamin  j.  hawthorne,  a.  m., 

Professor  of  Mental  Philosophy  and  English  Literature, 

FRANK  A.  HUFFER,  A.  B., 

Tutor. 

S.  E.  McCLURE,  A.  M., 

Tutor, 
9 
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GENERAL   INFORMATION. 

The  university  of  Oregon,  l)y  an  Act  of  tlie  State  legislature,  was 
founded  and  located  at  Eugene  City  in  1872,  and  it  was  opened  for 
the  reception  of  students  and  giving  instruction  in  1876. 

Tlie  managonient  of  its  affairs  is  placed  in  a  board  of  regents, 
appointed  for  a  term  of  twelve  years,  by  the  Governor  of  the  State 
and  confirmed  by  tlie  State  senate.  The  board  of  regents  confers 
such  degrees  and  grants  such  diplomas  as  other  universities  are 
wont  to  confer  and  grant. 

The  permanent  endowment  of  the  university  consists  of  eigh'ty 
thousand  dollars,  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  land  granted  to  the 
State  by  the  general  government  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
university,  and  of  a  fund  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  generously 
donated  the  university  by  Mr.  Henry  Villard. 

Besides  these  two  funds,  the  university  receives  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  five  thousand  dollars  from  the  State. 

LOCATION. 

The  university  is  located  at  Eugene  City,  Lane  county,  Oregon, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  south  of  Portland,  on  the  Oregon  & 
California  railroad.  Eugene  City  is  the  county  seat  of  Lane  county, 
has  three  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  situated  amidst  scenery  of 
much  natural  beauty.  The  university  campus  lies  southeast  of 
Eugene,  about  one  mile  from  the  city  postoffice,  and  contains  some 
eighteen  acres  of  land. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  university  has  on  its  campus  two  brick  buildings.  One  was 
erected  in  part  by  the  citizens  of  Lane  county  and  finished  by  the 
State.  It  is  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  long,  fifty-four  feet  wide, 
and  three  stories  high,  besides  the  basement.  The  second  building, 
named  by  the  Regents  "  Villard  Hall,"  has  just  been  erected  by  the 
State.  It  is  made  of  brick,  but  has  a  concrete  finish  on  the  out- 
side, and  is  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  in  length,  sixty-nine  feet 
wide  and  two  stories  high  above  basement. 

LIBRARY. 

The  university  library  occupies  a  room  in  Villard  Hall  and  con- 
tains at  present  over  two  thousand  volumes.     A  part  of  the  books 
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"was  bought  at  a  cost  of  one  thousand  dollars,  by  Mr.  Henry  Vil- 
lard.  Another  part  has  since  been  bought  at  a  cos't  of  seven  hun- 
dred dollars,  out  of  the  income  from  the  Villard  endowment  fund. 
The  annual  sum  coming  from  the  Yillard  fund  for  the  i)urchase  of 
books  for  the  library  is  four  huiidred  dollaors.  This  monev  is  now 
spent  in  buying  books  of  reference  for  the  use  of  the  university. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  Hon.  J.  N.  Dolph,  Oregon's  United 
States  Senator,  the  library  has  been  made  the  depository  of  all  doc- 
uments published  by  tlie  general  government  at  Washington.  In 
the  library  room  ma}'  also  be  folind  a  large  number  of  magazines, 
reviews  and  other  periodicals  |)ublished  in  England  and  America. 
There  is  no  charge  for  the  use  of  all  those  books  and  periodicals. 

Much  might  be  done  towards  preparing  this  university  for  the 
place  it  ought  and  must  fill  in  the  future  growth  of  the  intellectual 
power  of  our  State,  if  some  manor  men  would,  out  of  their  abund- 
ance, give  the  university  a  library  endowment  fund. 

APPARATrS. 

The  university  has  about  two  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  mathe- 
matical instruments.  Students  in  surveying  and  engineering,  by 
means  of  the  solar  compass  apd  engineer's  transit,  can  become 
acquainted  with  practical  field  work  in  their  department,  and  by 
means  of  the  sextant  and  other  instruments  they  can  learn  the 
methods  of  finding  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  any  place. 

Students  in  astronomy  will  have  access  for  observatory  practice 
to  the  sidereal  clock,  the  fortv-two-inch  astronomical  transit  and  the 
^sextant,  and  with  these  instruments  will  be  able  to  find  the  latitude 
and  longitude,  as  well  as  the  exact  solar  time  of  the  university 
building  by  the  methods  used  by  astronomers  and  navigators. 
Those  students  who  wish  to  do  so,  can,  by  njeans  of  these  instru- 
ments, extend  the  range  of  their  mathematical  knowledge  almost 
as  far  as  they  please. 

The  apparatus  belonging  to  the  department  of  physics  and 
^-hemistry  has  cost  the  university  more  than  §3,000,  and  though 
such  a  collection  of  instruments  can  never  be  complete,  it  affords 
greater  facilities  for  laboratory  work  and  class  illustrations  than  can 
be  found  elsewhere  in  the  great  Northwest. 

The  departments  of  geology,  mineralogy  and  natural  history 
are  provided  with  large  and  valuable  collections  to  illustrate  their 
teachings.     Professor  Condon's  cabinet  is  already  wideh^  known  on 
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this  coast,  and  is  justly  noted  for  its  wonderful  record  of  Oregon's 
former  history. 

To  this  collection  large  additions  of  eastern  and  foreign  minerals 
are  yearly  made,  and  the  whole  is  freely  used  in  illustrating  the 
truth  to  the  classes  taught  in  these  departments. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

An  examination  of  new  students  is  made  in  order  to  ascertain 
their  scholarship,  and  assign  them  to  the  classes  for  which  they  are 
(qualified.  An  examination  of  all  students  is  also  made  at  the  end 
of  each  term  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  progress  and  de- 
ciding what  students  shall  graduate,  or  be  promoted  to  higher 
classes. 

COUNTY    SCHOLARSHIP. 

THE  LAW  IN  RESPEOT  TO  COUNTY  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Section  16.  Each  county  in  this  State  is  entitled  to  one  scholar- 
ship in  the  collegiate  department  of  the  university,  and  an  ad- 
ditional scholarship  therein  for  each  member  and  joint  member  of 
the  legislative  assembly  to  which  such  county  shall  at  the  time  be 
entitled. 

Section  17.  Applicants  for  county  scholarships  must  apply  in 
writinsjfor  the  same  to  the  county  superintendent  of  common  schools 
at  least  one  month  before  the  commencement  of  the  school  vear  in 
which  they  seek  to  enter;  and  such  superintendent  shall  receive 
such  applications  and  present  the  same  to  the  county  court  of  the 
county  when  sitting  for  the  transaction  of  county  business,  which  court 
shall,  with  the  aid  of  the  superintendent  and  such  other  person  or 
persons  as  it  may  see  proper  to  designate  for  that  purpose,  examine 
said  applicants  at  a  time  appointed  by  it  therefor  and  the  scholar- 
ships to  which  such  county  may  then  be  entitled  shall  be  awarded 
by  such  court  among  the  applicants  found  to  possess  the  requisite 
qualifications,  by  lot.  Whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  in  a  county 
scholarship  during  the  course  of  any  school  year,  application  inav 
be  made  for  it  and  the  same  awarded  in  the  manner  provided  in 
this  section ;  reasonable  notice  being  first  given  of  the  time  w^hen  the 
proceedings  will  take  place. 

Section  18.  A  person  entering  the  university  upon  a  county 
scholarship  shall,  at  the  commencement  of  the  term  next  following 
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such  entry,  be  subject  to  an  examination  by  the  faculty,  and  if  foujid 
disquahfied  by  reason  of  want  of  educational  attainment,  physical 
-capacity,  or  moral  character,  such  person  shall  be  dropped  from  the 
roll  of  students  and  the  scholarship  upon  which  he  or  she  entered 
shall  thereupon  become  vacant. 

Section  19.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  or  entitled  to  the  use  of 
a  scholarship  in  the  university  unless  he  or  she  has  been  an  inhab- 
itant of  the  county  to  which  it  belongs  for  one  year  immediately 
preceding  the  application  therefor,  nor  unless  such  person,  possesses 
the  qualifications,  educational  and  otherwise,  which  the  board  of 
regents  may  prescribe  for  admission  to  the  collegiate  department 
thereof;  nor  shall  any  person  w^ho  has  been  convicted  of  a  crime  in- 
volving mortal  turpitude,  or  who  is  notoriously  of  bad  reputation  or 
evil  habits,  ever  be  eligible  to  admission  into  said  university,  upon 
such  scholarship  or  otherwise.     Approved  October  21,  1876. 

County  superintendents  will  examine  applicants  for  county  scholar- 
ships  in  the  follow^ing  branches: 

Reading,  Written  Arithmetic, 

Writing,  English  Grammar, 

Orthography,  Geography, 

Mental  Aritlimetic,  History  United  States. 
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STATE   AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE, 

CORVALLIS,    OREGON. 


In  accordance  with  the  law  of  1885,  a  commodious  brick  building 
has  been  erected  on  the  agricultural  college  farm,  near  Corvallis, 
Oregon.  This  building  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  State  and  under 
State  control.  The  board  of  regents  appointed  by  the  Governor 
and  confirmed  by  the  State  senate  met  on  the  2d  of  July  and 
re-organized  the  school  by  electing  a  faculty  and  prescribing  a  course 
of  study.  They  established  a  jwcparatory  department  and  eight 
chairs,  and  filled  them  as  follows : 

B.  L.  ARNOLD,  A.  M., 

President  and  Professor  of  English  Language. 

E.  GRIMM,  B.  S., 

Professor  of  Agriculture. 

J.  D.  LETCHER,  B.  S., 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Engineering. 

F.  BERCHTOLD,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Modeim  Languages. 

W.  N.  HULL,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Commercial  Law,  Physiology  and  Mechanical 

Draunng. 

W.  W.  BRISTOW,  A.  B., 

Principal  of  Book-keeping  and  Bee  Culture;    aho 
Professor  of  Preparatory  Department. 

E.  R.  LAKE,  B.  S., 
Professor  of  Botany,  Horticulture  and  Entomology. 

P.  HERBERT  IRISH,  Ph.  D., 

Pi'ofessor  of  Chemistry. 


Professor  of  Household  Economy. 
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CONDITIONS    OF    ADiMISSION    TO    THE    PREPARATORY 

DEPARTMENT. 

1.  The  applicant  must  be  fifteen  years  old. 

2.  He  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  reading,  writing, 
spelling,  elementary  geography,  and  in  arithmetic  to  percentage. 

TO    THE    FIRST    YEAR'S    COLLEGE    CLASS. 

1.  The  applicant  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  reading, 
writing,  spelling,  geography,  arithmetic  and  elementary  grammar. 

2.  Tuition  in  each  case  must  be  paid  in  advance. 

STATE    STUDENTS. 

The  following  is  the  law  relating  to  this  subject,  and  is  found  on 
page  12,  section  8,  of  the  general  laws  of  1885: 

NUMBER    FOR    EACH    COUNTY. 

"Until  the  legislative  assembly  shall  otherwise  direct,  each  sena- 
torial and  representative  district  ii^i  this  State  shall  be  entitled  to 
gratuitous  instruction  for  as  many  pupils  as  said  district  now  has 
of  senators  and  representatives  in  the  legislative  assembly,  and  also 
each  county  in  the  State  shall  be  entitled  to  one  free  scholarship  in 
said  college,  all  of  w^hom  shall  be  selected  as  follows:" 

METHOD    OF    APPOINTMENT. 

**The  county  school  superintendent  in  each  county  shall  receive  and 
register  the  names  of  all  the  applicants  for  admission  nominated  by 
tlie  senators  or  representatives  of  that  county,  and  shall  present 
the  same  to  the  county  court,  sitting  for  the  transaction  of  county 
business,  and  from  the  applicants  found  to  possess  the  requisite 
qualifications,  the  number  of  pupils  to  which  such  county  is  entitled 
shall  be  selected  by  lot." 

QUALIFICATIONS. 

"The  persons  so  selected  shall  be  residents  of  the  county  for  which 
they  are  selected,  and  shall  possess  such  educational  and  other 
qualifications  as  the  board  of  regents  may  prescribe." 
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VACANCIES. 


"Vacancies  occurring  shall  also  be  filled  by  the  county  court  as 
hereinbefore  provided/^ 

JOINT    SENATORS. 

"In  senatorial  and  representative  districts  composed  of  more  than 
one  county,  the  senator  or  representative  for  that  district  shall  have 
the  power  to  nominate  or  appoint  one  .student  for  such  district,  whc 
shall  be  received  in  said  college  on  the  same  terms  as  the  students 
appointed  by  the  county  court." 

FEMALES    TO    BE    APPOINTED. 

"One-third  of  said  students  appointed  as  aforesaid  may  be 
females." 

Each  applicant  for  a  free  scholarship  must  apply  to  the  Senator 
or  Representative  of  his  county  and  be  appointed  by  him.  His  ap- 
pointment must  then  be  forwarded  to  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools  of  that  county,  who  will  examine  the  applicant;  and,  if  he 
is  found  prepared  to  enter  the  college,  his  name  will  be  handed  to 
the  county  judge  by  the  county  school  superintendent  during  the 
session  of  the  county  court.  The  county  judge  then  stlects  the  num- 
ber to  which  his  county  is  entitled,  by  lot,  and  issues  appointments 
to  the  applicants  thus  selected.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  scholar- 
ships to  which  each  county  is  entitled : 

Baker,  four;  Benton,  four;  Coos,  two,  and  one  to  be  appointed 
from  Coos  or  Curry  county  by  the  joint  Representative,  and  another 
to  be  appointed  from  Coos,  Curry  or  Josephine  county  by  the  joint 
Senator;  Curry,  one,  and  one  to  be  appointed  from  Coos  or  Curry 
county  by  the  joint  Representative,  and  another  to  be  appointed 
from  Coos,  Curry  or  Josephine  county  by  the  joint  Senator ;  Crook, 
two,  and  one  to  be  appointed  from  Crook,  Klamath  or  Lake  county 
by  the  joint  Senator ;  Clackamas,  five,  and  one  to  be  appointed  from 
Clackamas  or  Marion  count}^  by  the  joint  Senator;  Clatsop,  four; 
Columbia,  two,  and  one  to  be  appointed  from  Columbia,  Tillamook 
or  Washington  county  by  the  joint  Senator;  Douglas,  five ;  Gilliam, 
two,  and  one  to  be  appointed  from  Gilliam  or  Wasco  county  by  the 
joint  Senator;  Grant,  two,  and  one  to  be  appointed  from  Grantor 
Morrow  county  by  the  joint  Senator ;  Josephine,  two,  and  one  to  be 
appointed  from  Josephine,  Coos  or  Curry  by  the  joint  Senator;  Jack- 
son, five;  Klamath,  one,  and  one  to  be  appointed  from  Klamath  or 
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Lake  county  by  the  joint  Representative,  and  another  to  be  ap- 
pointed from  Klamath,  Lake  or  Crook  county  by  the  joint  Senator; 
Lake,  one,  and  one  to  be  appointed  from  Lake  or  Klamath  county 
by  the  joint  Representative,  and  another  from  Lake,  Klamath  or 
Orook  county  by  the  joint  Senator;  Linn,  six  ;  Lane,  six;  Marion, 
<3ight,  and  one  to  be  appointed  from  Marion  or  Clackamas  county 
by  the  joint  Senator ;  Multnomah,  fifteen ;  Morrow,  two,  and  one  to 
be  appointed  from  Morrow  or  Grant  county  by  the  joint  Senator; 
Polk,  four ;  Tillamook,  one,  and  one  to  be  appointed  from  Tillamook 
or  Yamhill  by  joint  Representative,  and  another  to  be  appointed 
from  Tillamook,  Columbia  or  Washington  county  by  the  joint 
Senator;  Umatilla,  five,  and  one  to  be  appointed  from  Umatilla  or 
Union  county  by  the  joint  Senator;  Union,  five,  and  one  to  be  ap- 
pointed from  Union  or  Umatilla  county  by  the  joint  Senator ; 
Wasco,  four,  and  one  to  be  appointed  from  Wasco  or  GiUiam  county 
by  the  joint  Senator;  Washington,  five,  and  one  to  be  appointed 
from  Washington,  Columbia  or  Tillamook  by  the  joint  Senator ; 
Yamhill,  four,  and  one  to  be  appointed  from  Yamhill  or  Tillamook 
county  by  the  joint  Representative. 

EXPERIMENTAL  STATION. 

The  work  of  the  station  will  be  a  prominent  feature  of  the  insti- 
tution. Bulletins  will  be  issued  in  the  near  future,  giving  such 
information  as  may  be  thought  of  interest  and  importance  to  the 
public. 

The  course  of  study  will  be  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Act  of 
congress  constituting  the  experiment  station,  namely : 

Section  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  object  and  duty  of  said  experi- 
ment station  to  conduct  original  researches  or  verify  experiments 
on  the  physiology  of  plants  and  animals ;  the  diseases  to  which  they 
are  severally  subject,  with  the  remedies  for  the  same ;  the  chemical 
composition  of  useful  plants  at  their  different  stages  of  growth  ;  the 
comparative  advantages  of  rotative  cropping  as  pursued  under  a 
varying  series  of  crops ;  the  capacity  of  new  plants  or  trees  for  accli- 
mation ;  the  analysis  of  soils  and  water ;  the  chemical  composition 
of  manures,  natural  or  artificial,  with  experiments  designed  to  test 
their  comparative  effects  on  crops  of  different  kinds;  the  adaptation 
and  value  of  grasses  and  forage  plants;  the  composition  and  digest- 
ibility of  the  different  kinds  of  food  for  domestic  animals;  the  scien- 
tific and  economic  (questions  involved  in  the  production  of  butter 
and  cheese,  and  such  other  researches  or  experiments  bearing 
10 
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directly  on  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  United  States  as  may  in 
each  case  be  deemed  advisable,  having  due  regard  to  the  varying 
conditions  and  needs  of  the  respective  States  and  Territories. 

DECJPvEES  AND  EXAMINATIONS. 

DEGREES. 

There  are  three  degrees  conferred  in  this  institution. 

1.  The  degree  A.  B.,  on  such  as  complete  the  course  in  the  school 
of  physics,  mathematics,  moral  philosophy  and  ancient  languages. 

2.  The  degree  B.  S.,  on  such  as  complete  the  course  in  the  school 
of  physics,  mathematics,  moral  philosophy,  engineering,  Latin  and 
special  department  of  agriculture. 

3.  The  degree  of  graduate  in  a  school,  on  such  as  complete  the 
course  in  anv  school. 

No  degree  will  be  conferred  upon  any  student  of  immoral  conduct. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Stated  examinations  are  oral  and  in  writing.  They  are  of  two 
kinds,  intermediate  and  final.  The  final  examination  occurs  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Failures  to  Pass  Examinations. — No  student  failing  to  pass  at 
examinations  on  any  study  will  be  admitted  to  a  second  examina- 
tion on  that  study  during  the  same  year. 

Candidates  for  degrees  will,  at  their  final  examination,  be  exam- 
ined on  the  mtire  course.  Students  in  the  ancient  languages  will  be 
examined  for  degrees  in  the  classical  authors  at  the  will  of  the 
professor,  and  the  examination  will  not  be  confined  to  the  authors 
read  by  students  during  the  session  in  the  lecture  room. 

LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

The  Adelphian  literary  society  meets  weekly,  and  is  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition. 

LIBRARY. 

The  Adelphian  library  contains  some  thousand  volumes  of 
assorted  and  choice  literature. 
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CONCEPTION    OF    A    PRACTICAL    EDUCATION,    BASED 

ON    SCIENCE. 

A  practical  education  based  on  science  supposes  three  things,  viz: 

1.  A  certain  amount  of  instruction  in  science. 

2.  A  certain  amount  of  instruction  in  technological  sludies. 

3.  A  certain  amount  of  instruction  in  the  practical  application 
of  principles. 

For  exartiple,  when  a  man  farms,  he  applies  principles  to  practice,, 
and  agricultural  education  teaches  him  how  to  apply  these  princi- 
ples well.  Now  in  this  case  scientific  education  enables  him  to 
understand  the  principles  well ;  technical  education  teaches  him  to 
apply  them  well ;  and  practical  education  applies  them.  Hence,  if 
one  school  must  teach  all  this,  and  in  addition  studies  in  a  mechan- 
ical department,  a  very  large  corps  of  teachers  must  be  had  and 
costly  outfit  must  be  used.  Such  school  must  have  at  least  three 
faculties — (1)  a  scientific  and  literary  faculty;  (2)  a  faculty  for  tech- 
nical studies ;  (3)  a  faculty  for  teaching  the  operations. 

STATE    NORMAL    SCHOOLS. 

During  the  past  two  years  I  have  visited  the  normal  schools  as 
far  as  practicable.  No  report  has  been  received  from  the  school  at 
Weston  for  the  present  school  year.  The  schools  at  Monmouth,. 
Drain  and  Ashland  are  now  in  session  and  are  reported  in  prosperous 
condition. 
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NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  MONMOUTH. 


FACULTY. 


D.  T.  STANLEY,  A.  M.,  President, 

Professor  of  Psychology  and  Didactics. 

J.  M.  POWELL,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Mathetnatlcs  and  Physics. 

MILLIE  DOUGHTY,  B.  S.  D., 

Professor  of  Natural  Science  and  Book-keeping. 

P.  L.  CAMPBELL,  A.  B., 

Professor  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Language. 

CHARLES  A.  HODGES,  A.  B., 

Professor  of  English  and  Elocution. 

SOLON  SHEDD,  B.  S.  D., 

Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

EMIL  P.  VORUZ, 

Teacher  of   Ocrman. 

MRS.  RETTA  POWELL, 

Teacher  of  Instrumental  Music, 

MISS  LENA  BOSWORTH, 

Teacher  of  Drawing  and  Painting, 

LILLIAN  WORTH, 

I'cacher  of  Shorthand. 

MILLIE    DOUGHTY, 

Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

Assistant  Teachers, 

Members  of  the  Senior  Class. 
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LOCATION. 

Monmouth,  the  seat  of  the  Oregon  State  normal  school,  is  in  Polk 
county,  two  miles  west  of  the  Willamette  river,  on  a  beautiful  rolling- 
prairie,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  best  agricultural  sections  of  the 
State.  It  is  a  remarkably  healthy  locality,  society  is  good,  the  people 
being  noted  for  high  moiral  sentiments  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
education.  It  is  fourteen  miles  southwest  of  Salem  by  road,  and 
seventy-six  miles  from  Portland  by  rail. 

HOW  TO  REACH  MONMOUTH. 

Persons  who  come  from  Washington  Territory,  Eastern  Oregon 
or  down  the  Columbia  river  will  come  to  Portland  and  take  the  0. 
&  C.  R.  R.,  west  side,  to  Whitens,  where  they  change  cars,  taking  the 
Oregonian  railway  (narrow  gauge)  to  Monmouth.  At  Portland  buy 
tickets  to  Monmouth.  Persons  on  the  east  side  ef  the  Willamette- 
river  can  either  take  boat  to  Independence,  two  and  one-half  mile& 
from  Monmouth,  or  go  down  the  east-side  railroad  to  Portland,  and 
thence  to  Monmouth,  or  go  by  stage  from  Salem  to  Perrydale  or 
Dallas,  both  on  the  Oregonian  railway,  and  thence  come  by  rail. 
Persons  from  the  south  can  come  to  Salem,  and  thence  bv  boat  or 
stage  as  above;  or  come  to  Albany,  thence  by  stage  to  Corvallis, 
thence  by  rail  to  Independence,  where  a  hack  will  be  found  waitings 
to  convev  them  to  Monmouth.  As  soon  as  the  west-side  railroad  is 
completed  to  Junction  persons  from  south  can  come  direct  to  Inde- 
pendence by  rail. 

WHO  MAY  ENTER  THE  NORMAL. 

Our  leading  aim  is  a  school  for  teachers  that  shall  give  them  the 
most  thorough  understanding  of  the  branches  to  be  taught  and  the 
manner  of  teaching  them.  But  the  plan  of  work  is  such  as  to  make 
the  school  the  very  best  for  all  who  desire  to  secure  a  good  education 
under  the  best  methods  of  instruction  and  at  small  expense.  All 
persons  of  good  morals  and  sufficient  scholarship  are  invited  to  enter 
the  normal  at  any  time.  Those  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  enter  the 
normal  course  can  enter  one  of  the  lower  departments  as  preparatory 
to  the  normal. 
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COUNTY    SCHOLARSHIPS. 

There  are  seventy-seven  free  scholarships  distributed  to  the  differ- 
ent counties  of  the  State,  in  proportion  to  the  school  population,  as 
follows : 


Baker 2 

Benton 3 

Clackamas 4 

Clatsop 1 

Columbia 1 

Coos 2 

Crook 1 

Curry 1 

Douglas 4 

Crilliam 1 

Grant 1 

Jackson 3 

Josephine ' 1 

Klamath 1 

Lake 1 


Lane 4 

Linn 6 

Malheur 1 

Marion 6 

Morrow . 1 

Multnomah 9 

Polk 3 

Tillamook 1 

LImatilla 3 

Union 2 

Wallowa 1 

Wasco 3 

Washington 3 

Yamhill 3 


HOW    TO    SECURE    A     FREE    SCHOLARSHIP. 


Teachers  or  those  intending  to  teach,  may  secure  scholarships  in 
their  county  to  the  number  allotted,  as  follows: 

1.  The  applicant  must  pass  such  an  examination  before  the 
superintendent  of  his  county  as  will  entitle  him  to  a  second-grade 
certificate  for  teachers,  and  pay  the  examiner  $2.50  therefor,  if  at  a 
private  examination.  The  regular  public  examinations  held  once 
each  quarter,  are  free.  If  the  applicant  for  a  scholarship  has  at  any 
time  received  a  certificate  to  teach  in  this  State,  a  re-examination  is 
not  recjuired. 

2.  He  must  sign  a  declaration  of  the  following  form: 

,188. 


I, ,  a  resident  of county,  Oregon,  being  in 

sound  bodily  health,  and  desiring  to  fit  myself  for  teaching,  hereby  make  ap- 
plication for  a  scholarship  in  the  Oregon  State  Normal  School  at  Monmouth, 
declaring  it  to  be  my  intt^ntion  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  for 
a  period  of  time  at  least  as  great  as  that  spent  on  this  scholarship  in  the  State 
Normal  School. 

(Signed.) 
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The  superintendent  will  then  give  the  applicant  a  certificate  of 
the  following  form : 

,  198-- 

This  certifies  that being  a  citizen  of 

county,  has  applied  for  a  scholarship  for  this  county,  in  the  Oregon  State 
Normal  School  at  Monmouth.  Having  passed  the  required  examination  and 
signed  a  declaration  of  intention  to  teach,  and  being  good  morals  I  recommend 

as  a  worthy  representative  of  this  county. 

(Signed.) 


Superintendent county,  Oregon. 

The  superintendent  will  file  the  declaration  in  his  office,  and  the 
applicant  will  bring  the  certificate  and  present  it  to  the  president  of 
the  normal  school  who  will  issue  to  the  party  a  scholarship,  good 
during  the  time  of  his  continuous  attendance  at  school.  But  an 
absence  of  one  entire  term  will  make  the  scholarship  vacant. 

GRADUATION. 

The  conditions  of  graduation  are,  that  applicants  shall  have  com- 
pleted the  course  of  study  and  passed  such  an  examination  thereon, 
ss  may  be  approved  by  the  State  board  of  education;  that  they  shall 
have  spent  at  least  one  year  in  this  school ;  that  males  shall  be 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  females  eighteen. 
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THE    NORMAL    SYSTEM    OF    EDUCATION. 

The  principles  of  normal  teaching  are  derived  from  the  exper 
ience  of  mankind — from  the  careful  observations  and  inductions  o: 
the  best  thinkers  of  all  times,  many  of  whom  have  given  their  live? 
to  the  development  of  correct  methods  of  instruction.  The 
work  of  summing  up  the  results  achieved  by  the  world's  greal 
teachers  and  arranging  them  into  a  system  of  instruction,  has  beec 
accomplished  mainly  through  the  agency  of  normal  schools  within 
half  a  century  past.  The  inductions  have  been  so  carefully  made 
that  it  is  believed  that  the  present  system  of  education  as  taught 
and  practiced  in  the  normal  schools  is  correct  in  principle  and  in 
perfect  accord  with  the  laws  of  human  development. 

C^ARDINAL    PRINCIPLES. 

1.  That  education  is  the  accumulation  of  mental,  moral  and 
physical  power,  by  self-development  through  voluntary  eflfort,  and 
so  is  much  more  than  the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge  from  pre- 
scribed tasks,  and  is  not  the  result  of  compulsory  study. 

2.  That  true  government  in  education  is  self-government,  induced 
by  educating  the  higher  nature  of  man,  and  not  by  a  system  of 
laws  and  penalties  prescribed  by  boards  of  trustees  and  enforced  by 
a  faculty  and  spies. 

3.  That  co-education  of  the  sexes  brings  about  better  results  in 
study  and  in  government,  makes  better  members  of  society  and 
better  citizens  of  the  State. 

THE    WORK    OF    THE    NORMAL    SCHOOL 

Is  especially  that  of  preparing  teachers  for  the  duties  of  the  class- 
room, either  in  graded  or  ungraded  schools,  high  schools  or  colleges. 
The  subject  matter  of  a  carefully  prepared  course  of  study  is  most 
thoroughly  and  systematically  taught,  but  school  management  and 
the  methods  of  teaching  constitute  the  prominent  and  distinctive 
feature  of  the  normal  school.  In  the  college  the  studies  are  pursued 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  learner,  while  in  the  normal  school  a 
two-fold  view  of  the  subject  is  obtained;  first,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  learner,  and  then  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher.  More 
than  this,  every  recitation  is  an  answer  to  the  question,  "How  shall 
I  teach  this  subject?"  In  addition  to  this,  regular  professional 
classes  are  organized  which  meet  daily  for  recitation  in  the  science 
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of  education  and  the  art  of  teaching,  as  presented  by  the  ablest 
writers  on  the  subject,  aided  by  lectures  from  the  faculty,  full  dis- 
cussion in  the  class,  and  practice-teaching  in  the  school. 

PREPARATIONS  NECESSARY  FOR  TEACHING. 

Thorough  work  in  any  calling  requires  thorough  preparation. 
No  one  thinks  of  doing  anything  remarkably  well  without  giving 
that  thing  unusual  attention.  Whenever  any  one  distinguishes 
himself  by  a  brilliant  performance  it  is  proof  positive  of  extra  labor 
in  preparation. 

It  is  a  fixed  lajv  of  nature  that  cause  and  effect  bear  to  each  other 
a  constant  ratio.  Success  is  the  effect  of  preparation.  It  is  measured 
by  the  degree  of  preparation.  In  other  callings  this  well-known 
truth  is  never  questioned.  No  one  dreams  of  success  at  the  law  or 
medicine  without  long  and  careful  preparation.  Why  should 
teachers  succeed  without  it?  A  teacher  works  upon  children.  A 
child  is  a  complex  being — part  animal,  part  intellectual,  part  spir- 
itual. The  laws  of  its  being,  growth  and  development  are  difficult 
to  understand  and  more  difficult  to  applv.  He  deals  with  children 
not  singly,  but  in  masses.  At  school,  children  influence  each  other. 
They  are  more  impulsive,  more  wayward,  less  subject  to  reason  and 
right.  To  train  a  child  is  a  task  so  difficult  that  poets,  priests, 
prophets,  sages,  kings  and^philosophers  have  failed,  even  with  their 
own  children. 

To  train  a  room  full — to  furnish  the  right  mental  and  moral  food 
and  medicine — and  to  have  it  taken  at  the  right  time  and  in  the 
proper  manner  and  quantities,  is  the  most  difficult  problem  in  the 
wond.  No  natural  gifts  are  sufficient  for  the  work.  Every  teacher 
should  study  the  nature  of  the  child,  the  nature  of  the  mind,  the 
laws  of  its  action,  impulses,  emotions ;  should  learn  to  know  its 
weakness  and  its  strength. 

In  the  work  of  teaching  no  one  has  ever  succeeded  and  no  one 
ever  will  succeed  without  preparation. 

HISTORY  OF   NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

The  first  normal  school  of  which  we  have  anv  accurate  account 
was  founded  in  1681  by  the  Abbe  de  la  Salle,  canon  of  the  Cathe- 
dral  at  Rheims. 

In  1687,  Francke,  one  of  Germany's  most  illustrious  educators, 
established  a  teachers'  class  composed  of  poor  students  who  paid  for 
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their  tuition  by  assisting  liini  in  his  work  of  instruction.  In  170^ 
he  selected  from  his  class  twelve  teachers  who  were  trained  by  hina 
for  two  years,  and  who  exhibited  such  an  aptness  to  teach  that  th^ 
school  tlirough  them  l)ecame  famous,  hundreds  coming  to  it  tc 
study  his  improved  methods. 

flecker,  a  pupil  of  Francke,  established  a  training  school  al 
Stettin  in  1735,  and  another  in  Berlin  in  1748.  Frederick  the 
Great,  under  wlioso  patronage  he  worked,  established  a  special  train- 
ing of  teachers,  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  a  thorough  profes- 
sional training,  as  indispensable  to  the  teacher  as  the  hospital  to  the 
inexperienced  physician. 

Gradually  the  system  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and 
since  1843  has  been  introduced  into  the  remaining  countries  of 
Europe,  into  North  and  South  America,  into  British  India  and 
Japan.  The  number  reported  in  1875  is  as  follows :  Italy,  115; 
Prussia,  101;  other  German  States,  73;  England,  41;  Belgium,  33; 
Switzerland,  32;  British  India,  104;  and  the  rest  in  proportion. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Massachusetts  estabhshed  the  first  normal  school  in  the  United 
States,  the  Prussian  system  having  been  made  familiar  to  the  people 
of  New  England  by  Rev.  Charles  Brooks,  who  had  become  so  deeply 
interested  in  the  system,  that  he  resolved  to  investigate  it  for  him- 
self, and  went  to  Europe  for  that  purpose. 

After  his  return,  he  spent  several  years  endeavoring  to  dissem- 
inate his  ideas  concerning  the  importance  of  normal  schools,  and 
succeeded  in  enlisting  in  the  cause  many  able  men,  among  whom 
were  Horace  Mann,  John  Quincy  Adams  and  Daniel  Webster. 
Finally  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  established  a  State  board  of 
education,  w4th  Horace  Mann  as  secretary  and  made  an  appropria- 
tion to  establish  two  normal  schools. 

In  1834,  the  public  school  society  ol  the  city  of  New  York  founded 
a  Saturday  normal  school,  but  this  was  only  a  high  school  in  which 
the  elementary  branches  were  taught. 

In  1823,  a  normal  school  of  a  private  character  was  opened  by  S. 
R.  Hall,  but  it  was  not  until  1839  that  the  first  normal  school  was 
established  at  Lexington,  Mass.,  under  the  principalship  of  Cyrus 
Pierce. 

Since  1840,  these  schools  have  been  growing  in  number  and 
influence,  until  at  the  present  time  there  are  one  hundred  and 
fifty-six.     They  employ  one  thousand  two  hundred   and  twenty- 
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seven  instructors,  and  enroll  thirtv-nine  thousand  six  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  students. 

Normal  schools  are  no  longer  an  experiment.  They  have  long 
ago  passed  the  experimental  stage,  and  taken  a  high  position  as  a 
factor  in  our  educational  system.  They  are  highly  appreciated  by 
the  people  because  of  all  schools  supported  by  the  State  the  normal 
schools  most  directly  affect  the  welfare  of  all. 

The  large  and  increasing  appropriations  of  money  made  for  the 
support  of  normal  schools  in  those  States  where  they  have  had  a 
thorough  trial  show  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held  on  their 
merits. 
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NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  ASHLAND. 


FACULTY. 


J.  S.  SWEET,  President, 

Mathematics^  Psychology^  aud  School  Economy, 

JULIA  M.  GOODYEAR, 

English  Gram^m^ar^  Rhetoric^  and  Latin. 

C.  F.  NESSE, 

Penmanship  and  Executive   Work, 

MRS.  LOTTIE  D.  WILLARD, 

Voice  Culture, 

KATE  P.  CALVIN, 

PianOj  Oiyan,  and  Guitar. 

EMMA  TOLMAN, 

Drawing  and  Painting. 

AMANDA  M.  GOODYEAR, 

Critic  Teacher,  in  change  of  Training  School. 

Additional   Teachers, 

Members  of  Senior  CloM. 


LOCATION. 


The  beautiful  city  of  Ashland  lies  in  the  famous  Rogue  river 
valley  of  Southern  Oregon.  It  is  situated  on  the  0.  &  C.  R.  R.,  only 
about  twenty  miles  from  the  California  State  line.  The  railroad 
now  completed  from  Portland  to  San  Francisco  makes  Ashland  very 
easy  of  access  from  either  the  north  or  south. 
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The  healthful  and  invigorating  climate  is  widely  known,  being 
especially  advantageous  to  school  work,  enabling  the  student  to 
endure  severe  study  with  comparative  ease.  The  climate  during 
school  months  is  seldom  too  hot  or  too  cold,  being  of' a  mean  tem- 
perature which  conduces  to  active  mental  energy. 

OBJECTS    OF    THE    SCHOOL. 

The  design  of  this  school  is  twofold.  First,  the  careful  and 
thorough  education  of  the  student  for  a  practical,  wise  and  success- 
ful life.  Its  first  aim  is  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  any  profession 
or  calling,  and  in  this  it  does  the  work  of  any  first-class  preparatory 
school.  Second,  it  proposes  to  train  the  student  for  the  profession  of 
teaching  in  a  manner  that  is  taught  only  in  regular  normal  schools. 
The  student  who  understands  a  subject  so  that  he  can  and  does 
teach  it  successiully  to  others,  retains  it  much  better  than  the  one 
who  passes  over  it  only  as  a  student,  no  matter  how  good  a  teacher 
he  may  have  to  instruct  him. 

The  work  of  all  schools  is  culture  and  development,  preparation 
for  life.  The  normal  school  develops  in  the  direction  of  teaching. 
The  chief  problem  in  education  is  to  secure  good  teachers.  The 
power  to  teach  can  be  improved  in  two  ways,  viz:  Study  and  prac- 
tice without  a  teacher — that  is,  by  experience  in  the  school  room^ 
or  study  and  practice  with  a  teacher — ^that  is,  at  a  normal  school. 
The  latter  is  the  better  and  cheaper  method,  as  Roger  Ascham  says : 
"Learning  teacheth  more  in  one  year  than  experience  in  twenty." 

The  basis  of  instruction  in  this  normal  school  is  embodied  in  the 
following  principles: 

1.  That  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  science  is  necessary  in  a  teacher. 

2.  That  the  harmonious  development  of  the  physical,  intel- 
lectual and  moral  powers  shall  be  studied. 

3.  That  clear  conceptions  of  methods  can  best  be  obtained  by 
the  study  of  them  in  practical  operation. 

4.  That  our  public  schools  are  not  practice  roovis  for  pedagogical 
novitiates,  and  that  defects  should  be  remidied  and  skill  acquired 
in  training  schools  supervised  by  competent  critics. 

5.  That  development  should  be  paramount  to  acquisition. 

6.  That  economy  and  adaptability  should  be  the  test  of  a  method. 

7.  That  self-government  should  be  the  aim  of  all  descipline. 

.  8.    That  high  moral  character  is  one  of  the  essential  qualifications 
of  a  good  teacher. 
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9.  That  unity  of  aims  and  methods  is  necessary  to  the  economic 
and  successful  management  of  the  school  system  of  the  State. 

10.  That  a  training  secured  in  working  with  appliances  chosen 
with  a  method  constantly  in  view  proves  the  most  skillful. 

11.  That  a  teacher  is  not  qualified  unless  he  has  an  abundant 
means  in  store  for  illustrating  the  subject  under  consideration. 

REGULATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

All  persons  of  good  morals  and  sufficient  scholarship  may  enter 
the  normal  department  at  any  time,  but  it  is  preferable  that  students 
should  enter  at  the  beginning  of  a  term,  or  better  still,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  Those  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  enter  the 
normal  department  can  enter  either  the  preparatory  class  or  model 
school. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

1.  The  several  counties  of  Oregon  are  entitled  to  free  scholar- 
ships as  follows,  one  for  each  Senator  and  Representative: 


Baker 3 

Benton 3 

Clackamas 4 

Clatsop 3 

Columbia 2 

Coos_- 2 

Crook 2 

Curry 2 

Douglas 4 

Gilliam  _. 2 

Grant 2 

Jackson 4 

Josephine 2 

Klamath 2 

Lake 2 

2.  Candidates  for  free  scholarships  shall  be  appointed  by  a  Senator 
or  Representative  of  the  county  in  which  such  candidate  may  reside, 
and  shall  be  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age,  of  sound  bodily  health  and 
of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  receive 
a  certificate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and 
shall  present  the  same  to  the  president  of  the  school,  to  gain  admit- 
tance upon  a  county  scholarship. 


Lane 5 

Linn 5 

Malheur 5 

Marion 7 

Morrow 2 

Multnomah 14 

Polk 3 

Tillamook 2 

Umatilla 4 

Union 4 

Wallowa 2 

Wasco 3 

Washington 4 

Yamhill 3 
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3.  Every  person  seeking  admission  to  the  normal  department  of 
this  school  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  president  of  the  school, 
be  examined  in  the  brandies  of  study,  proficiency  in  which,  by  the 
laws  of  the  State,  is  required  to  obtain  a  third-grade  certificate 
excepting  history,  physiology,  and  theory  and  practice  of  teaching, 
unless  he  holds  a  teacher's  certificate  from  a  county  superintendent. 
If  found  satisfactory  in  scholarship,  and  otherwise  not  disqualified, 
he  may  be  admitted  upon  free  scholarship  by  signing  the  following 
declaration  : 

J  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  normal  school  is  to  fit 
myself  for  the  purpose  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  purpose  to  engage  in 
teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 
^      (Signed.)  •  A B 

Persons  declining  to  sign  such  declaration,  and  non-residents  of 
the  State  but  otherwise  qualified,  may  be  admitted  upon  payment 
of  regular  tuition  fees.  Persons  deficient  in  scholarship  but  other- 
wise qualified,  may  be  admitted  to  the  preparatory  class  or  training 
school  upon  payment  of  tuition  fees 

4.  Persons  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  this  normal  school  are 
<3xpecte(l  invariably  to  comply  with  all  the  regulations  established 
by  the  president  for  the  guidance  and  direction  of  students;  to 
observe  such  study  hours  as  may  be  prescribed  outside  of  school 
sessions;  to  recognize  personal  responsibility  for  the  preservation 
from  destruction  or  damage  of  the  school  property,  buildings  and 
their  appointments;  and  in  general  character,  association  and 
deportment,  to  evince  worthiness  to  become  recognized  teachers  and 
examples  for  the  youth  of  the  State. 

5.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma  who  has  not  been  a 
member  of  this  school  for  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  or,  if  a  female,  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
who  has  not  paid  the  required  fee  for  said  diploma,  but  certificates 
of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the  president  to  any  person  who 
shall  have  been  a  member  of  the  school  one  full  term,  provided  that 
in  his  judgment  such  certificate  is  .deserved. 

NOMINATIONS. 

Persons  wishing  to  attend  the  school  should  apply  to  a  Senator  or 
Representative  for  nomination,  furnishing  him  the  information 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  make  the  required  certificate  in  season 
for  the  examinations  for  admission.     In  cases  of  failure  to  receive 
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the  nomination  in  time  for  the  examinations,  do  not  delay  coming 
on  this  account,  for  the  document  can  be  forwarded  to  you  at  the 
school. 

TRAINING    SCHOOL. 

This  department  is  incident  to  all  first-class  normal  schools  and 
has  been  one  of  the  leading  features  of  this  school  during  the  past 
year.  Our  student  teachers  are  required  to  work  in  this  depart- 
ment, teaching  classes  and  criticising  the  work  of  others.  The  in- 
spector of  practice  teaching  has  supervision  over,  tliis  department 
and  students  to  graduate  from  the  normal  school  must  show  a  fair 
amount  of  ability  to  teach  and  to  govern. 

Students  enter  practice  teaching  when  they  have  attained  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  education  and  show  an  earnest  de- 
sire to  perfect  themselves  in  the  profession.  One  term  rightly  used 
in  the  training  school  may  do  more  for  a  teacher  than  several 
years  of  school-room  work  without  advice.  The  inspector  of  prac- 
tice teaching  visits  the  student  teachers,  observes  their  work;  takes 
the  class  in  hand  to  show  how  it  is  done  and  reports  to  the  president 
any  faults  that  are  not  easily  overcome.  The  president  meets  with 
the  practice  class  once  per  week  and  visits  their  training  classes  as 
often  as  possible.  Careful,  conscientious  and  thoughtful  work  is 
thus  secured. 

The  pupils  of  this  department  are  of  the  best  element  of  the  city. 
Pupils  who  use  bad  language  and  those  who  are  apt  to  disregard 
the  best  rules  of  discipline  are  not  given  admission  to  this  depart- 
ment. This  department  in  our  school  is  not  only  a  practice  scnool 
for  our  student  teachers,  but  a  select  school  where  parents  may  feel 
perfectly  safe  in  sending  their  children.  Here  is  avoided  the  con- 
tamination of  those  vulgar  influences  which  are  so  often  tolerated 
in  a  public  school.  The  superintendent  of  this  department  is  a 
lady  of  large  experience,  and  a  most  successful  teacher.  All  the 
work  will  be  carefully  graded  and  under  her  close  observation. 
The  principles  of  the  new  education  will  here  receive  full  attention, 
special  care  being  given  to  the  physical  health,  the  intellectual  and 
the  moral  culture  of  those  under  her  charge. 

GOVERNMENT. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  teachers  and  of  the  government  to  lead  the 
students  to  the  willing  co-operation  in  the  right  and  the  good.  It 
is  the  fixed  purpose  of  this  school  to  teach  the  students  to  control 
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themselves  and  to  control  others.  The  latter  is  impossible  without 
the  former.  Students  are  urged  to  resist  those  impulses  which 
oppose  what  reason  teaches  best.  All  are  urged  to  do  right ;  the  law 
of  rectitude  is  always  binding,  so  binding  that  we  ought  never  to 
depart  from  it. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  each  student  who  enters  the  school  is 
disposed  to  do  right  and  obey  its  regulations,  and  implicit  trust  is 
placed  in  his  sense  of  honor  and  propriety  until  it  is  seen  that  he  is 
unworthy  of  our  confidence.  If  pupils  are  not  doing  well,  through 
indolence,  negligence,  or  otherwise,  their  parents  or  guardian  will  be 
informed  of  it.  If  this  does  not  secure  attention  to  studies  a  request 
will  be  made  for  their  withdrawal.  Students  who  have  bad  habits 
are  not  encouraged  to  enter  this  institution,  as  it  is  in  no  wise  a 
reformatory  school. 

ELEMENTARY  COURSE. 


First  year. 


Branch. 


Weeks. 


Phonics,  voice  culture 

Orthography,  written  and  oral 

Heading 

English  Grammar 

Word  analysis 

Arithmetic 

Bookkeeping 

Geography 


U.  8.  History 

School  management 
ezimanship 

awing 

cal  music 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
20 
10 
20 
20 
20 
10 
10 
30 


Second  year. 


Branch. 


Orthography  drills,  written  and  oral. 

Elementary  Algebra 

Geometry 

Sentential  Analysis 

Composition 

Civil  Government 

Physiology 

PhyMcal  Geograply 

Botany 

Art  of  teaching 

Practice  teaching 

Science  of  Arithmetic 

Physics 


Weeks. 


10 
20 
20 
10 
20 
20 
20 
10 
10 
20 
20 
20 
20 


ADVANCED  COURSE. 


Junior  year 


Branch. 


Drawing,  perspective 
Advanced  Geometry 
Advanced  Algebra  — . 

General  History 

Rhetoric 

Latin  — — 

History  of  Education. 


Senior  year. 


Branch. 


Weeks. 


Psychology  _• 

Education  as  a  science 

English  Literature 

Chemistry 

Geology 

Practice  teaching 

Zoology 


20 
10 
40 
20 
10 
10 
10 
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PROFESSIONAL  COURSE. 

1.  School  management  and  systems  of  education. 

2.  Art  of  teaching  and  practice  teaching. 

3.  Psycnology  and  science  of  education. 

4.  Essays  and  dissertations  upon  educational  subjects. 

PREPARATORY  COURSE. 

The  preparatory  work  covers  all  the  branches  of  study  upon  which 
students  are  examined  for  the  normal  department.  Its  purpose  is  to 
prepare  students  for  the  regular  normal  course.  In  this  course 
much  more  attention  is  paid  to  correct  habits  of  study,  exact  use  of 
language,  logical  methods  of  statement,  and  copious  illustrations, 
than  to  the  acquirement  of  a  mass  of  facts. 
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NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  DRAIN. 


FACULTY. 


W.  C.  HAWLEY,  A.  B.,  LL.B President 

MRS.  W.  C.  HAWLEY Assistant 

MRS.  S.  E.  CUTLACK Teacher  of  Music 

MISS  MYRTLE  RUSSELL Teacher  of  Art 

ASSLSTANTS Senior  Normal  Class, 

CALENDAR^1888. 

First  term  begins Septeihber  10 

Second  term  begins November  10' 

1889. 

Third  term  begins March  18 

Commencement May  2S 

LOCATION. 

This  school  is  situated  at  Drain,  on  the  Oregon  &  California  rail- 
road, in  Douglas  county,  Oregon,  a  beautiful  and  healthful  locality ; 
no  saloon  or  other  immoral  resort  can  be  found.  The  best  social 
^nd  church  privileges  are  enjoyed  by  all  students. 

Graduates  from  the  academy  department  are  prepared  to  enter 
^^le  fresTiman  year  of  any  college  in  this  State.  Graduates  from  the 
|^^>rmal  department  receive  State  diplomas,  good  for  six  years.  Text 
*^ooks  used  are  those  prescribed  by  the  State. 

PRIMARY    GRADE. 

Reading  to  Third  Reader, 
Primarv  Arithmetic, 
Oral  Geography  and  Grammar, 
Spelling  and  Writing. 
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GRAMMAR    SCHOOL    GRADE. 
I*lrHt  year.  Second  year. 

Fourth  Reader,  Fifth  Reader, 

Elementary  Geography,  Political  Geography, 

Elementary  Arithmetic,  Practical  Arithmetic, 

Spelling  and  Penmanship.  Sill's  English,  Spelling  and 

Writing. 

NORMAL    COURSE. 

First  year — 

Brook's  Elementary  Algebra, 
Clarke's  Normal  Grammar, 
Brook's  Written  Arithmetic, 
Physical  Geography, 
Writing  and  Spelling, 
Hamill's  Science  of  Elocution, 
Townsend's  Analysis  of  Letter-writing. 

Second  year — 

Barnes'  Ancient  History, 
Young's  Government  Class  Book, 
Barnes'  United  States  History, 
Steele's  Physiology  and  Hygiene, 
Steele's  Philosophy. 

Third  year — 

Brook's  New  Normal  Geometry, 
Girwin  &  Hackett's  Pure  English, 
Wickersham's  Method  of  Teaching, 
Westlake's  Literature, 
Lyte's  Book-keeping, 
Swett's  Elocution. 

ACADEMIC    COURSE. 

Two  years  of  Latin  and  one  year  of  Greek,  additional  to  norma' 
course. 
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NoRiviAL  School  ax  wkston. 


No  report  has  been  received  from  this  school  during  the  present 
vear.  The  county  superintendent  of  schools  reports  that  the  school 
will  be  reopened  in  February,  1889. 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


FACULTY. 


REV.  D.  B.  GRAY Superintendent 

MRS.  D.  B.  GRAY Matron 

MLSS  MAGGIE  J.  McFADDEN Assistant  Teacher 

MISS  PEARL  SCOTT Music  Teacher 

DR.  L.  L.  ROWLAND Attending  Physician 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

His  Excellency,  SYLVESTER  PENNOYER Governor 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  McBRIDE— -_ Secretary  of  State 

HON.  E.  B.  McELROY Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

REMARKS. 

The  school  has  been  in  session  during  the  past  two  years  except 
during  vacations.  I  -would  earnestly  recommend  tliat  the  usual 
appropriation  be  made  by  the  legislature  for  the  support  of  the 
school  for  the  ensuing  two  years.  In  connection  with  this  recom- 
mendation I  would  repeat  what  was  said  on  the  same  subject  in  a 
former  report. 
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"The  work  of  instructing  the  blind  is  a  difficult  task — it  is  a  slow 
process,  as  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  instruction  given  in 
such  English  branches  as  geography,  grammar,  history,  etc.,  is 
mostly  oral  and  therefore  recjuires  time.  Having  forever  lost  one  of 
the  chief  aids  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  they  are  shut  out 
from  all  the  ordinary  means  of  mental  and  physical  training. 
Again  their  great  physical  infirmity  begets  an  extreme  diffidence 
and  sensitiveness  which  can  only  be  overcome  by  the  careful  and 
attentive  teacher.  Again,  the  blind  pupil  leaves  his  home  and 
parents  to  enter  the  school  with  a  trembling  uncertainty  of  receiv- 
ing that  care  and  attention  which  he  has  always  received  from 
indulgent  friends.  From  these  and  other  considerations  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  no  class  of  persons  so  dependent  in  life  as  the 
blind.  Generous  provision  has  been  made  for  this  unfortunate  class 
in  most  of  the  States  in  the  Union.  This  is  a  fact  which  is  shown 
in  the  table  of  statistics  presented  herewith,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
consideration  and  a  tribute  to  the  broad  philanthropy  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  work  which  the  State  has  undertaken  of  estab- 
lishing and  supporting  a  school  for  the  education  of  the  blind  is 
deserving  of  the  support  and  commendation  of  all  good  citizens." 

One  of  the  chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of  securing  the  attendance 
of  all  the  blind  children  in  the  State  of  proper  age  is,  that  the 
naturalties  existing  between  parents  and  children  are  exceedingly 
strong  when  these  children  suffer  from  the  greatest  of  physical  Mis- 
fortunes. 

The  companionship  of  parent  and  child,  in  such  cases,  is  constant 
and  sympathetic  and  the  cords  of  kinshiyj  seem  more  gentle  and 
tender  than  with  children  who  are  not  thus  afflicted. 

There  are  several  children  in  the  State  who  should  be  in  the 
school.  The  parents  of  the  children  have  been  seen  and  written  to 
by  the  superintendent,  but  still  these  parents  hesitate,  and,  while 
deeply  solicitious  about  the  fixture  of  their  unfortunate  children 
and  anxious  that  they  should  secure  some  learning,  yet,  so  far  they 
have  regarded  the  separation  as  a  necessity  too  harsh  and  great  to 
bear  and  hence  they  have  postponed  sending  to  the  school.  Within 
the  next  year  or  two,  age  will  overcome  these  difficulties  and  most 
of  these  children  will  be  enrolled  in  the  school.  Already  several  of 
these  have  expressed  a  desire  to  enter  the  school  next  year. 
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SUMMARY    OF    STATISTICS 

If  iDElKutiODS  for  the  Blind  in  other  Slates  complied  from  (he  roports  of  lS8li-S6,  United  Stales 
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School   Kor   dear   NIuxes. 


FACULTY. 


EEV.  P.  S.  KNIGHT Principal 

MRS.  E.  S.  KNIGHT Matron 

BENJAMIN  IRVING Assistant  Teacher 

ELIZABETH  D.  KELSEY Assistant  Teacher 

OFFICERS    OF  THE   SCHOOL. 

P.  S.  KNIGHT Superintfinaent 

BOARD  OF  VISITORS. 

His  Excellency,  SYLVESTER  PENNOYER (Jovernor 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  McBRIDE Secretary  of  Stat* 

HON.  E.  B.  McELROY Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS. 

HENRY  FAILING,  ) 

J.  B.  STUMP,  y Terms  expire  October,  1890 

J.  C.  THOMPSON,     j 

WM.  M.  LADD,  ) 

GEO.  H.  BURNETT,     V Terms  expire  October,  1804 

J.  I.  THOMPSON.         j 

J.  H.  ALBERT,  ) 

C.  B.  BELLINGER,  V Terms  expire  October,  1892 

WERNER  BREYMAN.  j 


J 
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OFFICERS    OF   BOARD. 

WERNER  BREYMAN President 

GEORGE  H.  BURNETT Secretary 

HENRY  FAILING Treasurer 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE. 

J.  I.  THOMPSON J.  H.  ALBERT J.  B.  STUMP 


REMARKS. 

• 

I  have  visited  this  school  several  times,  and  have  found  the 
teachers  and  pupils  diligently  employed  in  their  daily  recitations 
and  other  school  work.  The  school  premises  were  found  in  excellent 
condition  and  the  children  happy  and  in  good  health.  This  school 
has  done  much  toward  cheering  and  elevating  the  deaf  and  dumb 
in  this  State,  and  will  continue  to  exert  a  good  influence  upon  these 
unfortunate  children  as  new  methods,  improvements  and  advantages 
are  secured.  The  school  promises  all  that  the  most  sanguine  of  its 
founders  could  reasonably  expect. 


STATE  SCHOOL  WOEK 


STA TE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATIONS,  JUDICIAL  DISTRICTS, 

INSTITUTES,    COUNTY   INSTITUTES,  LOCAL 

INSTITUTES,  SCHOOL   VISITS,  ETC. 


STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


The  State  association  for  the  year  1887  was  heldlin  the  capitol 
building,  Salem,  July  6,  7  and  8. 

This  meeting  was  attended  by  325  teachers,  representing  the 
counties  of  Benton,  Baker,  Clackamas,  Clatsop,  Columbia,  Coos, 
Douglas,  Jackson,  Josephine,  Lane,  Linn,  Marion,  Multnomah,  Polk, 
Umatilla,  Union,  Wasco,  Washington  and  Yamhill  counties.  Most 
of  the  teachers  in  our  colleges,  universities  and  academies  were 
present,  taking  an  active  and  able  part  in  the  general  work,  but 
more  especially  in  the  State  college  and  university  department. 

THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    SUPERINTENDENCE 

Was  largely  attended,  most  of  the  county  superintendents  in  the 
State  being  present.  During  the  three  days*  meeting  the  following 
topics  were  quite  thoroughly  discussed : 

Difficulties  in  Ungraded  Schools.  School  Apparatus,  What  is 
Needed;  Use  and  Abuse  of.  Examinations  in  Rural  Schools.  How 
to  Make  School  Visits  Profitable.  Needed  School  Legislation. 
Qualifications  of  Teachers.  Duties  of  Directors.  Revocation  of 
Licenses.  How  to  conduct  Local  Institutes.  County  Institutes, 
Organization  and  Management  of.  Location  of  School  Houses. 
Division  of  School  Districts.  Wages  of  Teachers.  School  Organi- 
zation. Course  of  Study  and  Grade  in  County  Schools.  Gradua- 
tion in  Public  Schools.  Qualifications  of  County  Superintendents. 
Teachers'  Reports  to  County  Superintendents.  Clerks'  Reports, 
What  Should  They  Contain  ?  Uniformity  in  Daily  Programmes. 
Mode  of  Conducting  Teachers'  Examinations.  How  to  Secure 
EflBcient  Superintendence  of  Schools.  Dismissal  of  Teachers,  How 
and  Why.  Educational  Hindrance.  County  Normals,  Advantages 
of;  How  Should  They  be  Conducted?     Care  of  School  Property. 

The  State  teachers'  association  for  1888  convened  in  the  legisla- 
tive hall,  capitol  building,  Salem,  July  5,  and  continued  in  session 
July  6  and  7. 
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This  meeting  was  attended  by  three  hundred  and  forty 
teachers  from  Benton,  Clackamas, .  Clatsop,  Columbia,  Douglas, 
Grant,  Jackson,  Josephine,  Lane,  Linn,  Marion,  Morrow,  Mult- 
nomah, Polk,  Union,  Umatilla,  Wasco,  Washington  and  Yamhill 
counties.  Many  of  the  leading  teachers  from  our  universities  and 
colleges  were  in  attendance,  and,  in  addition  to  these,  leading 
educators  from  the  States  were  present.  Prominent  among  these 
was  Hon.  John  M.  Bloss,  city  superintendent  public  schools,  Topeka, 
Kansas,  formerly  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  State  of 
Indiana.  Mr.  Bloss  gave  an  interesting  lecture  before  the  associa- 
tion on  Friday  evening,  July  6,  on  the  following  subject:  "Our 
Civilization  Dependent  on  Christianity  and  Science  its  Handmaid." 
The 

COLLEGE    AND    UNIVERSITY    DEPARTMENT 

Was  largely  attended.     The  following  questions  were  discussed: 

1.  Co-education  of  the  sexes. 

2.  Should  the  length  of  a  college  session  be  nine  months  or  ten 
months? 

3.  Should  colleges  have  their  courses  of  study  adjusted  to  those 
of  the  public  schools? 

4.  Should  college  diplomas  be  in  the  Latin  language  or  in  the 
English  ? 

5.  How  far  should  studies  be  optional? 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE 

Was  in   session   two  days,   many   of  the  county  superintendents 
being  present. 

THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    MUSIC 

Was  organized,  the  following  questions  being  placed  for  discussion: 

1.  Best  methods  of  teaching  vocal  music  in  public  schools. 

2.  What  should  be  the  character  of  school  music? 

3.  Vocal  music  as  opening  and  closing  exercises. 

4.  Children's  voices — methods  of  training. 

DISTRICT  INSTITUTES. 

The  institutes  for  the  several  judicial  districts  have  been  held  in 
compliance  with  the  law.  These  meetings  have  been  held  for  the 
most  part  at  the  county  seats,  and  have  been  largely  attended  by 
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citizens  and  teachers.  Generally  the  services  of  the  best  teachers, 
lecturers  and  instructors  in  each  district  were  secured.  Home  talent 
also  is  found  ready  and  abundant  to  do  good  service. 

COUNIY    INSTITUTES. 

These  meetings  are  now  obligatory  by  law,  and  this  important 
duty  should  not  be  neglected  or  avoided  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent. There  is  no  doubt  that  these  conventions  are  of  great 
benefit  to  teachers,  as  all  active,  thorough-going  teachers  concede 
this.  While  this  is  true,  the  institutes  are  not  accomplishing  all 
that  is  expected.  The  time  allotted  for  the  work  is  generally  too 
short,  and,  for  the  annual  institute,  the  time  set  apart  for  the  session 
should  not  be  less  than  five  davs. 

In  some  instances  the  instructors  have  hardly  time  to  present  the 
outlines  of  their  topics.  Again,  time  is  often  frittered  away  in  the 
discussion  of  questions  of  minor  importance.  Again,  time  is  some- 
times wasted  by  the  extended  discussion  of  special  hobbies.  The 
time  should  be  largely  devoted  to  the  presentation  of  the  most 
approved  and  latest  methods  of  instruction. 

The  county  superintendents  report  thirty-five  annual  institutes 
held  within  the  two  years  covered  by  this  report.  This  is  far  below 
the  mark  of  good,  earnest  school  work.  Since  this  feature  is  now 
compulsory,  fifty-eight  institutes  ought  to  have  been  held  in  the 
several  counties  during  the  past  two  years.  I  have  attended  twenty- 
one  of  these  meetings  in  person,  devoting  the  average  time  of  two 
<lays  to  each  institute.  In  traveling  to  and  from  the  several  counties 
where  these  meetings  were  held,  I  have  traveled  seven  thousand 
three  hundred  miles.  If  institutes  were  annually  held  in  every 
county  in  the  State,  it  is  manifestly  impracticable  for  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  to  attend  all  of  them,  unless  he  did 
so  at  the  expense  of  other  official  duties  equally  as  important. 
Presented  herewith  is  a  scheme  of  interstate  work  prepared  for  the 
use  of  county  superintendents  and  others. 

It  is  expected  that  the  next  series  of  annual  reports  from  county 
superintendents  will  show  that  the  law,  in  this  particular,  has  been 
fully  observed  in  each  and  every  county  in  the  State. 
14 
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SUGGESTIONS    FOR    THE    USE   OF   SUPERINTENDENTS 

AND  INSTITUTE  CONDUCTORS. 

DAILY  PROGRAMME  OF  A  NORMAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  SIX  DAYS. 

FORENOON. 


General  Discussion  by  the  entire  Institute,  9  to  10  o'clock. 


Time,  10  to  10:80. 

Time,  10:30  to  11. 

Time,  11  to  12. 

First  Day. 

Second  Day. 

Third  Day. 

Fourth  Day. 

Fifth  Day. 

Sixth  Day. 

Orthography, 

Methods  of  and 

Principles. 

Reading, 

Methods  of  and 

Principles. 

Arithmetic, 

Methods  of  and 

Principles. 

History,  . 
Methods  of. 

Language, 
Methods  of. 

Geography, 
Methods  of. 

AFTERNOON. 


General  Discussion  by  the  Institute,  1  to  2  o^clock. 


Time,  2  to  2:30. 

Time,  2:30  to  3. 

Time,  3  to  4. 

First  Day. 

Second  Day. 

Third  Day. 

Fourth  Day. 

Fifth  Day. 

Sixth  Day. 

Object  Lessons, 
Methods  of. 

Penmanship, 
Methods  of. 

Arithmetic, 

Methods  of  and 

Principles. 

Language, 
Methods  of. 

School 

Organization, 

Methods  of. 

School 
Recitations. 
Methods  of. 

Evening  exercises  may  consist  of  Lectures  and  General  Discussions. 

Note.— The  above  programme  is  merely  suggestive  of  the  work  that  may  be  accomplished, 
within  the  time  specified,  by  an  active  conductor  and  assistant  instructors  who  give  strict  atten- 
tion to  economy  in  time  and  methods  of  work.  The  programme  itself  may  be  readily  revised  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  several  districts  and  counties. 


INSTITUTE    WORK. 


THE    MAJOR    OBJECTS    OF    THE    INSTITUTE. 

1.  To  acquaint  teachers  with  the  best  and  latest  methods  of 
instruction. 

2.  To  increase  the  efficiency  of  teachers,  by  giving  a  distinct 
idea  of  the  true  ends  of  education ;    by  giving  some  knowledge 
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of  the  science  of  teaching ;  by  illustrating  latest  methods  of  impart- 
ing instruction ;  by  giving  a  correct  idea  of  what  constitutes  a  good 
school. 

3.  To  secure  uniformity  of  work  in  methods  of  organization,  in 
school  records,  schedules,  programmes,  etc.;  in  school  government ; 
in  school  recitations. 

4.  The  institute  awakens  a  general  interest  in  education. 

MINOR     OBJECTS. 

1.  To  gain  inspiration  in  teaching. 

2.  To  gain  professional  information. 

3.  To  learn  to  avoid  "stereotyped  methods"  or  "ruts." 

4.  Teachers  may  compare  themselves  professionally  with  their 
associate  teachers. 

5.  The  institute  produces  a  feeling  of  professional  pride,  a  neces- 
sary element  to  secure  success. 

6.  To  correct  prevailing  faults,  consisting  of  waste  of  time  in 
movements  of  classes;  in  conducting  recitations  and  managing 
classes;  in  repeating  work  done  by  predecessors ;  wrong  methods 
arising  from  lack  of  experience. 

WAYS    AND    MEANS. 

1.  Lectures  and  talks. 

2.  Class  exercises  for  illustratioji. 

3.  Questions  and  answers. 

4.  Diagrams  and  notes. 

5.  General  discussions. 

6.  Critic's  work. 

7.  Query  box. 

SUGGESTIO]*S    TO    MEMBERS. 

1.  Attend  each  session  promptly  and  regularly. 

2.  Make  copious  notes  of  the  work  done  and  keep  them  for  futuro 
use  in  the  school-room. 

3.  Give  your  earnest  attention  to  the  instructors  and  enter 
heartily  into  all  general  exercises. 

4.  Ask  questions  of  instructors  at  the  close  of  each  exercise. 

5.  In  conducting  ^^neraZ  discussionSj  the  conductor  should  require 
members  participating  to  confine  themselves  to  the  general  principles^ 
of  the  question  in  hand  and  not  distort  the  discussion  into  "pet"" 
specialties  or  personalities.    Members  should   remember  that  the 
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institute  is  a  school  and  not  a  debating  society — instructors,  that  they 
are  to  teach  rather  than  le(*.ture. 

GENERAL    SUGGESTIONS. 

1.  It  is  the  province  of  the  institute  to  show  that  the  teacher  is 
awake  to  the  highest  interests  of  his  profession,  and,  through  this 
agency,  the  meritorious  teacher  is  afforded  the  opportunity  of  organ- 
ized improvement. 

2.  Tlie  conductor  should  require  members  to  be  punctually 
present,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  with  useless  preliminaries; 
neither  should  he  permit  the  exercises  to  become  dull  and  monoto- 
nous. 

3.  Promptness  and  dispatch  should  mark  all  rulings  of  the 
■conductor;  much  of  the  interest  and  profit  arising  from  the  institute 
may  be  secured  by  prompt  and  equitable  decisions.  The  conductor 
should  not  retard  the  work  with  lengthy  discussions  of  technicalities, 
nor  should  the  time  of  the  institute  be  consumed  nor  its  best  pur- 
poses thwarted  by  an  ostentatious  display  of  parliamentary  usage. 

4.  The  place  of  meeting  is  important  and  should  be  well  consid- 
'Cred.  The  time  is  equally  important,  and,  other  features  being 
favorable,  the  most  convenient  season  is,  perhaps,  during  the  summer 
vacation. 

5.  '  The  7iotice  of  the  meeting  should  be  ample,  by  programmes, 
•circulars  and  the  public  press. 

G.  In  the  normal  institute,  if  the  attendance  of  teachers  is  very 
large,  more  effective  work  may  be  secured  by  making  subdivisions 
or  classes. 

LOCAL    INSTITUTES. 

Local  teachers'  meetings  are  growing  in  influence  and  in  num- 
bers. They  are  well  attended  and  are  imperceptibly  widening  and 
helping  the  teachers'  work.  A  full,  free  and  actual  expression  from 
the  teachers  is  more  easily  obtained  at  these  meetings,  and  better 
facilities  are  afforded  here  for  personal  views  on  teaching  and 
methods  than  can  be  secured  at  the  county  or  district  institute. 

So  interesting  have  these  meetings  been  in  some  counties  that 
•every  teacher  has  been  present.  In  some  places  regular  practice 
classes  in  methods  have  been  established  and  the  regular  daily 
work  in  the  several  schools  represented  has*  been  exemphfied. 
These  exercises  inspire  the  teachers  with  greater  enthusiasm  in 
their  profession  and  will  secure  good  results  in  the  school-room. 
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NATIONAL    EDUCATIONAL    ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  was  held  for  the  year  1888  at  San  Francisco^ 
Cal.,  July  17,  18,  19  and  20.  This  was  one  of  the  grandest  and 
greatest  sessions  of  this  national  convention  of  teachers  ever  held 
and  was  largely  attended  by  teachers  and  friends  of  education  from 
all  parts  of  the  Union. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  holding  the  association  on  this, 
coast  and  of  the  great  impetus  it  would  necessarily  give  education 
on  this  coast,  a  special  effort  was  made  to  secure  a  large  attendance 
from  this  State.  At  a  meeting  of  the  State  board  of  education^ 
held  early  in  May,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  was 
authorized  to  issue  circular  letters  to  all  superintendents  and  teach- 
ers  in  Oregon,  placing  before  them  the  importance  of  this  great  con- 
vention, the  rates  of  travel  by  the  various  transportation  companies,, 
and  such  other  matters  as  might  be  deemed  necessary.  This  was 
done  and  very  reasonable  rates  were  obtained  from  all  of  the  rail- 
way and  steamship  companies.  The  attendance  of  teachers  and 
citizens  from  Oregon  was  estimated  at  about  four  hundred. 

OREGON    HEADQUARTERS 

Were  established  at  the  Occidental  hotel,  San  Francisco,  and  kept 
open  for  ten  days  with  the  following  objects  in  view: 

1.  As  a  general  bureau  of  information  relative  to  this  State  for 
the  visiting  teachers  from  the  East. 

2.  As  a  central  and  official  office  for  State  registration,  etc.,  for 
all  teachers,  superintendents  and  citizens  from  Oregon  during  the 
days  of  the  national  association. 

3.  As  a  registration  office  for  all  visiting  teachers  from  other 
States  and  Territories. 

4.  As  a  central  office  for  the  distribution  of  immigration  litera- 
ture. 

5.  Here,  also,  the  Oregon  teachers  invited  their  friends  and  vis- 
iting teachers  from  the  East,  and  extended  to  them  an  earnest  and 
cordial  invitation  to  visit  our  State  as  they  returned  to  their  homes,. 
thus  securing  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  magnificent  scenery, 
advantages,  attractions  and  resources  of  Oregon  and  the  great 
northwest. 

Several  thousand  of  the  Eastern  teachers  and  tourists  visited  and 
registered  at  the  Oregon  Headquarters,  and  over  two  thousand 
passed  through  our  State  returning  to  their  homes. 
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The  industrial  department  and  educational  exposition  were  inter- 
esting features  of  the  association. 
The  exhibit  of  the 

PORTLAND  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Received  great  praise  and  was  honored  with  high  awards  of  merit 
for  its  excellence. 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 

In  this  country  every  youth  lias  the  chance  and  the  right  to 
make  himself  honorable  and  useful.  This  chance  is  as  free  as  air, 
and  is  furnished  him  on  every  hand,  ready-made  to  occupy  an 
upright  position  in  the  community.  Every  inducement  that  a  gen- 
erous government  can  bestow  is  held  out  to  him.  Public  schools 
and  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  everywhere.  The  teachers 
in  our  colleges  and  universities  are  doing  a  grand  work  for  educa- 
tion of  the  youth  of  our  State.  Every  enterprising  boy  who  is 
striving  to  become  an  intelligent  and  useful  citizen,  may  secure  a 
liberal  education  in  these  institutions  of  learning.  Beginning  in 
the  primary  school,  the  ambitious  yoiith  continues  his  course 
through  the  various  grades  until  he  reaches  the  university  or  col- 
leges. 

Here,  with  the  advantage  of  more  mature  years  and  thought,  he 
is  prepared  to  acquire  that  higher  education  that  imparts  strength 
of  character  and  refinement  of  manners,  rounding  up  his  work, 
and  entering  the  walks  of  life  as  the  self-poised  and  well-balanced 
man.  The  way  is  open,  then — there  is  no  established  rank,  no  line 
of  aristocracy,  no  obstacle  worth  naming,  indeed,  in  this  State,  that 
stands  in  the  way  of  any  boy  or  girl  who  is  struggling  upwards. 
We  have  now,  in  part,  a  comprehensive  system  of  education,  and 
this  system  must  continue  to  be  advocated,  established  and  extended, 
thus  making  the  way  e^H^r  open  and  easy  to  the  children  of  the  rich 
and  of  the  poor.  Has  our  country  lost  any  thing  by  its  generous 
system  of  public  education?  Do  we  regret  that  the  free  public 
schools  and  colleges  of  Oregon  have  already  furnished  the  commu- 
nity tens,  yea,  hundreds  of  intelligent  men  and  women?  Do  we 
regret  the  policy  of  leaving  the  avenues  to  honor  and  eminence  open 
to  all?  Do  we  regret  that  grand  basis  of  freedom  and  intelligence 
upon  which  our  government  rests?  Do  we  regret  from  that  free- 
dom of  education  that  has  furnished  the  opportunity  to  thousands 
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of  poor  boys  and  girls  to  rise  from  obscurity  to  the  highest  places  in 
the  government,  literature  and  science? 

Again,  from  another  standpoint,  every  man  is  a  factor  in  and 
member  of  society.  In  this  he  has  no  choice.  It  is  absolute  and 
compulsory.  What  sort  of  factor,  then,  shall  he  be?  His  duties  to 
himself  are  modified  by  his  duties  to  his  neighbors.  Forces  operate 
upon  him  that  tend  to  preserve  his  own  independence  and  depend- 
ence— in  other  words,  these  forces  render  him  subject  to  social,  civil 
and  moral  laws ;  these  forces  tend,  on  the  one  hand,  to  cause  the 
individual  to  disregard  the  claim  of  society  upon  him,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  cause  society  to  disregard  the  right  of  the  individual.  Is 
it  wrong,  then,  to  magnify  man,  or  debase  him  as  an  individual  ? 
Is  his  freedom  of  thought  and  speech  to  be  restricted  because  it  is 
abused  ?  Are  free  institutions  to  be  condemned  because  they  elevate  , 
the  masses?  By  no  means;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  chief  glories 
of  a  free  government,  with  free  institutions  and  free  schools,  ape 
that  they  make  men  capable  of  self-government  by  pressing  upon 
them  individual  responsibilities.  A  people  who  are  not  free  can 
never  be  strong.  True  manhood  is  the  ripened  fruit  of  independ- 
ence. The  foolishness  of  vouth  must  be  tolerated  to  secure  the 
soberness  of  ago. 

With  this  view  of  a  social  status,  what  will  insure  proper  respect 
for  authority  more  than  education?  Not  a  smattering,  but  a  full, 
strong,  liberal  education !  Some  contend  that  the  multiplicity  of 
denominational  and  other  institutions  now  on  hand  has  a  disinte- 
grating influence  on  society.  If  this  be  so,  then  let  it  be  counter- 
balanced by  the  reconstructing  influence  of  a  more  liberal 
educational  policy  on  the  part  of  the  State.  Learning  brings  with 
it  judgment,  weight,  discretion.  If  free  forms  of  government  give 
higher  position  and  increased  privileges  to  the  individual,  they  must 
seek  to  make  him  worthy  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  If  govern- 
ment grants  the  right  of  suflrage,  it  ought  to  insist  upon  an  intelli- 
gent exercise  of  that  right.  Those  who  have  not  been  taught  to 
rule  themselves  cannot  wiselv  rule  others. 

SCHOOL-  DISTRICTS. 

The  statistical  reports,  submitted  by  the  county  superintendents, 
and  closing  March  5,  1888,  show  that  at  that  time  there  were  1518 
organized  school  districts  in  the  State.  Many  of  these  districts  are 
very  large,  often  embracing  within  their  boundaries  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  square  miles,  while  the  average  for  the  entire  State  is 
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not  under  nine  square  miles.  It  is  evident  that  one  obstacle  to  the 
best  school  work  in  these  large  districts  is  the  great  distance  to  be 
traveled  by  many  of  the  children.  This  applies  particularly  to  the 
new  counties  established  during  the  lasi  few  years. 

Children  living  in  the  small  districts  can  attend  school  with 
reasonable  ease  and  regularity,  while  to  many  living  in  the  large 
districts  the  schools  are  not  accessible,  because  of  the  great  distance 
to  the  schoolhouses  from  their  homes. 

The  boundaries  of  school  districts  are  often  determined  by  the 
school  population,  and,  as  a  result,  the  small  districts  are  necessarily 
more  populous  in  proportion  to  their  areas.  The  small  districts, 
therefore,  have  many  a<lvantages,  the  school  houses  being  near  at 
hand,  the  school  terms  are  usually  longer  and  the  daily  attendance 
being  more  regular  and  prompt,  the  efficiency  of  the  school  is 
largely  increased. 

•  The  power  to  locate  school  houses  is  now  vested  by  law  in  the 
board  of  directors  in  each  district.  This  authority  is  to  be  exercised 
with  great  care  and  without  prejudice,  and  the  wishes  of  the  people 
are  to  be  consulted  as  far  as  practicable,  taking  into  account  the 
future  as  well  as  the  present  convenience  of  the  people  of  the  dis- 
trict. A  site  near  the  center  of  the  district  must  be  selected,  unless 
controlling  circumstances  shall  demand  a  different  location.  If  our 
districts  were  regular  in  form  and  the  school-  houses  centrally 
located,  there  are  few  children  who  could  not  attend  at  least  three 
or  four  months  during  the  year.  As  it  now  is  most  of  our  districts 
are  very  irregular  and  indefinite  in  their  boundaries.  In  the  mouD' 
tainous  parts  of  the  State  the  districts  are  often  broken  by  deep 
ravines  and  rocky  spurs.  In  winter  the  roads  are  almost  impass- 
ible, and  in  many  cases  the  children  must  travel  from  two  to  five 
miles  to  reach  the  school  house.  This  is  a  great  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  making  our  schools  effective  and  useful. 

The  rapidly  increasing  population  and  the  present  active  develop- 
ment in  many  parts  of  our  State,  give  promise  of  advancement  in 
our  public  school  system.  Many  people  now  seeking  homes  in  this 
country  are  from  States  where  the  schools  have  been  built  up  by 
practical  and  intelligent  legislation.  The  influence  of  this  immi- 
gration is  promptly  manifested  by  greater  enterprise  in  many  ways. 

A  great  impulse  has  been  given  to  school  work  also.  This 
influence  is  felt  in  the  building  and  furnishing  of  better  school 
houses,  longer  school  terms  and  better  teachers. 

A  judicious  application  of  the  law  in  regard  to  the  location  of 
school  houses  will  do  much  in  fostering  and  advancing  school  facil- 
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ities  in  the  new  districts  that  are  being  organized  from  time  to  time. 
All  the  difficulties,  however,  in  the  way  of  an  efficient  and  perma- 
nent school  system,  will  be  removed  only  when  we  have  secured  a 
large  number  of  people,  thus  making  our  school  districts  more  pop- 
ulous and  l)ringing  the  boundaries  within  smaller  compass. 

SCHOOL    CENSUS. 

The  annual  census  made  by  school  clerks  in  1887,  gives  an  enroll- 
ment of  87,217  persons  who  drew  public  school  funds.  The  census^ 
completed  March  5,  1888,  gives  an  enrollment  of  86,574,  a  decrease^ 
in  one  year  of  643.  It  would  appear  from  this  that  our  State  is  on 
the  decline  rather  than  advancing.  This  is  not  correct;  on  the  con- 
trary it  is  well  known  that  in  addition  to  the  natural  increase  in  the 
State,  the  immigration  from  March,  1887,  to  March,  1888,  w^as  large, 
and  in  the  major  portion  of  it  permanent.  The  decrease  appearing 
above,  therefore,  is  not  real.  The  new  law  controlling  the  census 
report  was  approved  February  17,  1887.  Prior  to  that  time  the 
methods  adopted  in  making  the  annual  census  returns  were  exceed- 
ingly  careless  and  reckless. 

It  was  not  uncommon  for  children  to  be  enrolled  in  two  districts,. 
and  in  some  instances  in  three.  The  new  school  law  requires  each 
clerk  to  enroll  for  school  purposes  all  persons  in  each  district  over 
four  and  under  twenty  years  of  age.  This  census  must  contain  the^ 
names  and"  ages  of  all  children  of  the  school  ages  mentioned  abovev 
and  shall  also  contain  the  names  of  all  parents  and  guardians  resi- 
dent in  the  district.  This  enumeration  is  to  include  all  youth  who, 
at  the  time  of  taking  such  enumeration,  actually  dwell  or  have 
their  home  in  the  district.  Whether  such  youth  constitute  a  part 
of  the  family  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  or  are  in  good  faith 
and  for  a  continuance  of  time,  hired  to  labor  or  service  in  a  family 
actually  residing  in  such  district.  If  a  youth  is  staying  temporarily 
in  the  district,  and  whose  actual  residence  is  in  another  district,  such 
youth  cannot  be  legally  enumerated,  but  the  temporary  residence 
of  a  family  in  a  district,  if  such  family,  at  the  time,  have  no  other 
residence,  shall  not  exclude  the  children  actually  living  in  and 
belonging  to  such  family  from  the  enumeration.  A  youth  can  b(> 
legally  enumerated  in  but  one  district,  and  that  is  the  district  iiv 
which  he  actually  resides.  The  annual  census  is  to  include  all 
children  (whose  parents  or  guardians  are  residents  of  the  districf)' 
that  are  absent  attending  institutions  of  learning.  The  census  must 
not  include  children  who  are  attending  benevolent  institutions,  a» 
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deaf  and  dumb,  blind  and  orphan  asylums,  in  the  district,  but 
whose  parents  or  guardians  do  not  reside  therein.  The  clerk  must 
visit  each  home  residence  or  place  of  abode  in  his  district,  and,  by 
actual  observation  and  interrogation  enumerate  the  children  of  the 
same. 

The  good  results  arising  from  the  application  of  this  law  are 
apparent  the  jRrst  year.  Fictitious  results  are  no  longer  possible. 
The  school  population  now  advancing  public  money  is  not  an  exag- 
geration, but  substantially  and  correctly  represents  the  number  of 
children  entitled  to  draw  a  pro  rata  share  of  the  district,  county  and 
State  school  fund  apportionments. 

COUNTY  SUPERVISION. 


There  is  too  little  importance  attached  to  the  office  of  county 
superintendent.  In  some  counties,  under  the  present  system,  it  is  a 
mere  nominal  office,  and  if  the  electors  would  exercise  the  same  care 
which  they  take  in  electing  other  officers,  the  office  would  become  a 
position  of  strength  and  value  in  our  school  system. 

The  office  should  be  dignified  and  the  officer  encouraged  by  a 
salary  sufficient  in  amount  so  that  a  person  qualified  to  fill  the  place 
should  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  work.  In  some  districts  the 
people  seem  to  think  that  the  education  of  their  children  is  a  matter 
of  secondary  importance  and  mistaken  ideas  prevail  relative  to  real 
and  truf^  school  economy.  In  such  places  there  is  no  interest  what- 
ever in  the  work  of  supervision,  and  no  encouragement  ever  comes 
from  this  direction.  This  lack  of  interest  and  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  school  patrons  must  certainly  tell  against  the  advancement 
and  promotion  of  sound  and  continuous  educational  development. 

The  duties  of  the  county  superintendent,  if  well  performed,  are  of 
wide  range  and  great  importance.  He  is  required  to  be  ever  on  the 
alert  to  discover  new  and  better  methods  of  instruction  and  man- 
aarement;  he  is  called  upon  to  examine  critically  the  work  in  the 
several  scliools  and  to  use  his  best  influence  in  every  possible  way 
to  improve  the  general  school  work.  The  office  of  school  superin- 
tendent is,  and  has  always  been  a  potent  factor  for  good  in  the  best 
public  school  systems  of  the  United  States.  There  never  has  been  a 
period  in  the  history  of  public  schools  in  Oregon  when  there  was 
.needed  for  their  successful  management  and  supervision  more  vigor- 
ous work  and  enlarged  experience  than  the  ])resent.  Our  commer- 
cial interests  and  internal  improvements  are  rapidly  developing  and 
our  school  work  should  keep  abreast  of  this  advancement.     This  is 
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the  demand  of  the  hour,  a  point  of  needed  advance  and  may  be 
secured  by  a  proper,  wise,  just  and  active  supervision  of  our  schools. 
It  will  require  all  the  time,  strength,  ability,  best  thought  and  most 
studious  care  and  attention  of  our  county  superintendents.  For  all 
this,  they  should  be  paid  a  living  salary. 

TEACHERS'  EXAMINATIONS  AND  (CERTIFICATES. 

The  new  law  relative  to  teachers'  examinations  and  certificates, 
approved  February  21,  1887,  is  as  follows: 

In  each  county  there  shall  be  a  board  of  county  examiners  com- 
posed of  the  county  superintendent,  who  shall  be  ex-officio  chairman 
of  the  board,  and  two  competent  persons,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  county  superintendent,  and  shall  serve  one  year  from  the  time 
of  their  respective  appointments,  and  each  member  of  said  board 
shall  receive  for  his  services  the  sum  of  three  dollars  per  day  for  the 
time  actually  employed  in  conducting  the  quarterly  examinations 
hereinafter  provided  for.  The  board,  two  of  whom  shall  constitute 
a  quorum,  shall  hold  quarterly  examinations,  commencing  at  noon 
on  the  last  Wednesday  of  each  of  the  following  months,  viz. :  Feb- 
ruary, May,  August  and  November  of  each  year,  at  such  places  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  county  suj)erintendent  (who  shall  give 
ten  days'  notice  of  all  examination),  publicly  examine  such  persons 
proposing  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  county  as  to  their 
competency  to  teach  the  branches  prescribed  bylaw;  and  such 
board  of  examiners  shall  issue  certificates  as  hereinafter  provided  to 
all  such  applicants  as  shall  pass  the  required  examination  and 
satisfy  the  board  as  to  their  good  moral  character  and  ability  to 
teach  and  govern  schools  successfully;  provided  further,  that  the  time 
hereinbefore  stated  for  the  commencement  of  the  quarterly  exam- 
inations of  each  year  shall  be  absohite  and  uniform  in  each  and 
every  county  in  the  State.  Boards  of  examiners  shall  be  paid  for 
their  services  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  which  claims  for  services 
.shall  be  certified  to  by  the  board  of  examiners  and  audited  by  the 
county  court,  who  shall  order  warrants  drawn  quarterly  upon  the 
general  fund  of  the  county.  Certifieatos  issued  by  the  county  board 
of  examiners  shall  be  of  three  grades — first,  second  and  third,  and 
shall  continue  in  force  res])ectiv(^ly  two  years,  one  year,  and  six 
months,  as  follows:  Certificates  of  tlie  lirst  grade  shall  not  be  issued 
to  persons  under  eigliteen  years  of  age  nor  to  such  as  have  not 
taught  at  least  twelve  school  months  with  approved  success.  Cer- 
tificates of  the  first  grade  shall   certify  that  the  person  to  whom 
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issued  is  i)rofieient  in  nud  hns  passc^d  satisfactory  examination  in  all 
the  branches  required  by  hiw;  ] tr or idedy  thai  persons  who  receive 
first  grade  certificates  shall  make  a  g(nieral  average  of  not  less  than 
ninety  per  cent,  of  all  (luestions  asked,  and  in  no  case  shall  a  per- 
son receive  a  certificate  of  the  iirst  grade  who  shall  fall  below 
seventy  jx^r  cent,  in  any  one  branch.  First  grade  certificates  shall 
be  valid  only  throughout  the  county  where  given,  and  must  be 
issued  at  the  (juarterly  public  examination;  p7'0'i;irfecZ,  that  a  first 
grade  certificates  valid  for  two  years  may  be  renewed  by  the  county 
superintendent  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  county  board  of 
examiners  for  two  years  longer  upon  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  to  the  sui)erintendent,  which  fees  shall  be 
paid  by  him  to  tlie  county  treasurer  and  shall  be  credited  to  the 
general  fund  of  the  county.  The  superintendent  shall  receipt  for 
all  moneys  received  and  shall  take  receipts  for  all  fees  paid  into  the 
county  treasury,  which  receipts  shall  be  kept  on  file  in  the  oflSce  of 
the  superintendent.  No  first  grade  certificate  shall  be  renewed  more 
than  once  without  re-examination. 

Ninth — Certificates  of  the  second  grade  may  be  issued  to  persons 
of  not  less  than  seventeen  years  of  age,  who  have  taught  successfully 
not  less  than  three  school  months,  and  who  shall  fully  satisfy  the 
examining  board  as  to  their  ability  to  teach  all  the  branches 
required  by  law;  provided,  that  persons  receiving  second  grade 
certificates  shall  make  a  general  average  of  not  less  than  eighty 
per  cent,  in  all  the  branches  prescribed  by  law,  and  in  no  case  shall 
a  person  receive  a  second  grade  certificate  who  falls  below  sixty  per 
cent,  in  any  one  branch.  All  second  grade  certificates  must  be 
obtained  at  public  examinations  and  shall  not  be  issued  to  the  same 
person  more  than  twice,  and  then  only  upon  re-examination.  Cer- 
tificates of  this  grade  sliall  not  be  renewed,  and  shall  not  be  valid 
out  of  the  county  where  given.  Certificates  of  the  third  grade  shall 
be  valid  only  throughout  the  county  in  and  for  wdiich  tliey  were 
granted  for  six  months,  and  must  be  obtained  at  public  examina- 
tions; provided,  that  persons  who  receive  a  third  grade  certificate 
shall  make  a  general  average  of  not  less  than  seventy  per  cent,  in 
all  branches  required  by  law,  and  in  no  case  shall, a  person  receive 
a  third  grade  wdio  falls  below  forty  per  cent,  in  any  one  branch. 
Certificate  of  the  third  grade  shall  not  be  renewed,  and  shall  not  be 
issued  to  the  same  person  more  than  once.  A  fee  of  on«  dollar 
shall  be  charged  for  each  certificate  obtained  at  the  public  exami- 
nations, which  fees  shall  form  a  fund  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
teachers'  county  institutes.     All  fees  received  for  certificates  at  pub- 
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lie  examinations  shall  be  receipted  for  by  the  superintendent  and 
«hall  be  paid  by  him  to  the  county  treasurer,  taking  his  receipt 
therefor.  All  foes  received  from  this  source  by  the  county  treasurer 
must  be  credited  to  the  county  institute  fund.  Temporary  certifi- 
•cates  or  permits  may  be  granted  by  the  county  superintendent  on 
-examination  in  case  of  necessity,  valid  only  in  the  county  where 
issued,  and  valid  only  until  the  next  regular  public  quarterly  exam- 
ination thereafter  held  by  the  county  board  of  examiners;  provided, 
that  no  such  temporary  certificates  or  permit  shall  be  granted  more 
than  once  to  the  same  person,  nor  to  an  applicant  who  failed  in 
examination  at  the  last  regular  public  examination  held  by  the 
county  board  of  examiners.  The  county  superintendent  shall 
charge  a  fee  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  each  and  every  exam- 
ination for  a  temporary  certificate  or  permit,  in  advance,  which  fee 
shall  be  paid  by  him  to  the  county  treasurer,  taking  his  receipt 
therefor,  and  which  shall  be  credited  to  the  general  fund  of  the 
county.  In  lieu  of  the  fees  heretofore  received  by  the  county 
superintendent  from  fees  for  teachers'  certificates  he  shall  receive 
:annually  the  sum  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  each  and  every 
•district  in  his  county  making  the  usual  annual  report  as  required 
bv  law  as  set  forth  in  section  42  of  the  school  laws,  which  amount 
shall  be  allowed  and  ordered  t>aid  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the 
county  by  the  county  court. 

The  reports  from  the  county  superintendents  give  assurance  that 
the  demand  for  enthusiastic,  progressive  teachers  is  ia})idly  growing 
in  all  parts  of  the  State  and  that  this  growth  is  the  immediate  re- 
sult of  the  new  law.  Teachers  generally  are  awakening  to  the 
importance  of  their  work,  and  each  term  shows  an  improvement 
over  the  previous  one.  Tliey  are  displaying  greater  interest  in  their 
profession,  adopting  better  methods  of  instruction,  and  striving  for 
higher  grades  of  certificates  and  for  better  and  higher  attainments 
in  the  branches  and  text  books  in  which  they  are  giving  instruction. 
The  number  of  first-class  teachers  falls  far  short  of  the  demand,  and, 
while  the  number  is  gradually  increasing,  under  the  new  law,  still 
it  is  not  so  large  as  the  public  school  interests  require.  There  is  a 
tendency  among  school  directors  in  some  districts  to  employ  cheap 
teachers,  claiming  that  their  schools  are  not  advanced  and  third 
grade  teachers  who  will  work  for  very  little  salary  will  do  just  as 
well  in  their  schools  as  those  holding  higher  grades  and  more  com- 
petent in  management  and  experience.  This  is  a  great  mistake. 
In  such  cases  the  fact  is  not  recognized  that  the  continual  employ- 
ment of  loW'grade  teachers  produces  poor  schools.     Another  result 
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of  this  practice  is,  that  our  best  teachers  leave  the  profession  entirely 
or  emigrate  to  some  other  State  where  better  wages  are  paid.  Very 
few  complaints  have  been  heard  relative  to  the  new  law  and  these 
criticisms  .have  been  wholly  confined  to  that  class  who  have  been 
for  years  gradually  growing  into  stereotyped  methods  and  ruts  and 
who  are  kecfpimj  school  rather  than  teaMiig  school. 

The  increasing  demand  for  experienced,  well-qualified,  earnest 
teachers  is  one  of  the  encouraging  results  of  the  new^  law  and  is  a 
happy  omen  for  the  future  success  of  the  public  schools  in  our  State. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  T£:ACHERS,  ETC. 

The  selection  of  teachers  is  often  a  difficult  and  delicate  duty. 
The  school  directors  are  frequently  beset  by  relatives  of  the  applicants. 
Local  influences  are  brought  to  bear.  In  some  cases  teachers  are 
fearlessly  and  impartially  chosen  without  regard  to  favoritism  or 
nepotism  in  any  form,  while  in  o+hers  nepotism  and  partiality  have 
prevailed  without  regard  to  the  ability  and  experience  of  the  per- 
son employed.  The  present  method  of  examining  teachers  has 
been  thoroughly  tested  for  the  past  two  years,  the  results  have  been 
carefully  examined  and  the  general  outcome  of  the  work  is  a  sure 
guarantee  for  educational  success  and  will  aid  in  the  selection  of 
teachers.  Young  teachers,  and  those  who  have  had  little  experi- 
ence in  the  school-room,  must  be  allow^ed  time  to  improve  by  per- 
sistent eflbrt  and  advancement.  Some  directors  seem  to  think  that 
young  teachers  should  be  preferred  because  they  possess  claims  on 
account  of  local  residence,  need  of  employment  and  other  reasons. 
Such  influences  should  not  prevail,  and  only  those  applicants  who 
have  the  best  qualifications,  literary,  professional,  social  and  moral 
should  be  elected.  The  teachers  make  the  schc  ols.  Young  teach- 
ers must  necessarily  be  selected  for  many  schools,  and,  in  numerous 
cases,  they  have  been  successful  from  the  very  beginning.  But  to 
avoid  unpleasant  failures  and  the  more  important  features  of  loss 
of  time  to  the  pupils  and  waste  of  money  to  the  district,  directors 
should,  in  employing  young  teachers,  make  educational  qualifications 
the  basis.     This  wnll  he  indicated  by  the  grade  of  certificate  held. 

QUALIFICATIONS    OF    TEACHERS. 

First  of  all,  teachers  should  become  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
text-books  they  are  to  teach.  Their  knowledge  of  the  subjects  in 
hand  should  be  accurate  and  their  methods  of  presentation  should 
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be  clearly  defined  and  carefully  mapped  out.  Teachers  cannot 
teach  well  what  they  do  not  know  themselves.  Again,  they  should 
learn  the  best  and  latest  methods  of  teaching,  and  they  should  not 
be  satisfied  with  one  method  only,  but  should  secure  a  variety  of 
plans  for  illustrating  and  explaining  each  subject  taught. 

They  should  not  attempt  too  much.  Many  failures  occur  in  this 
way.  Not  that  teachers  fail  here  through  physical  overwork,  but 
they  undertake  to  cover  too  much  ground,  and  hence  their  work  is 
scattering  and  not  lasting.  In  teaching  any  subject  they  should  be 
satisfied  that  their  pupils  thoroughly  understand  the  work  before 
advancing  to  more  difficult  grades  of  the  same  or  other  topics.  The 
primary  work  should  be  carefully  done  in  all  cases,  and  teachers 
should  not  forsake  principles  for  the  sake  of  practice,  neither  should 
they  devote  all  the  time  of  their  pupils  to  practice  at  the  expense  of 
principles. 

Teachers  should  possess  skill  in  imparting  knowledge  so  that 
children  may  become  encouraged  and  interested  in  the  branches 
taught. 

The  teacher  should  be  able  to  govern  his  school  well  and  without 
much  fuss,  show  or  friction.  Comparative  ease  and  quiet  should 
prevail  at  all  times.  This  j^s  absolutely  necessary  and  important 
and  is  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  schools. 

SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

The  statistics  for  the  school  year  closing  March  5,  1888,  show 
1,384  school-houses  in  the  State.  Subsequent  reports  from  the 
several  counties  give  the  number  built  during  the  past  summer  at 
from  seventy  to  eighty,  giving  an  approximate  total,  December  31, 
1888,  of  1,450.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  these  houses  are  frame,  a  few  are 
built  of  brick  and  the  remainder  are  logs.  While  there  are  many 
creditable  and  elegant  houses  in  the  above  number,  on  the  other 
hand  there  are  many  unfit  for  occupancy.  A  neat,  substantial 
school-house  properly  situated  and  constructed,  invites  the  attention 
and  commands  the  respect  of  every  one  who  passes.  It  gives 
character,  name  and  credit  to  the  district,  enhances  the  value  of 
real  estate  in  the  vicinity  and  exerts  a  fine  influence  upon  pupils 
and  teachers. 

School  buildings  should  be  centrally  and  properly  situated  in  re- 
lation to  the  needs  of  the  district.  Its  site  should  be  easy  of  access^ 
healthy,  and  in  the  geographical  center  of  the  district  if  practicable. 
It  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  patrons  to  supply  their  children  at  least 
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Avith  ordinary  requisites  and  comforts  for  pleasurable  and  profitabL 
study,  recitation  and  recreation. 

School-houses  should  be  carefully  built,  of  good  material,  shouk 
have  abundant  space,  heat,  ventilation  and  light.  The  rooms  shouk 
bb  comfortable,  convenient  and  commodious,  and  each  room  shouk 
be  supplied  with  good,  durable  furniture,  seats,  desks,  etc.,  an( 
plenty  of  blackboard  surface.  Every  detail  about  the  school  prem 
ises,  the  grounds,  walks,  out-houses,  fences,  should  be  furnished  am 
carefully  looked  after.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  over  one  hundre( 
^school -houses  on  an  average  have  been  erected  annually  for  the  pas 
six  years  in  this  State,  it  has  been  thought  useful  to  school  oflScer 
and  patrons  to  suggest  some  approved  plans  for  school  architecture 
The  plans  given  below  apply  chiefly  in  erecting  village  and  rura 
school  buildings  and  were  prepared  and  published  in  the  lates 
edition  of  the  school  laws  issued  last  year. 

SCHOOL    ARCHITECTURE    FOR    COUNTRY,    TOWN   ANE 

VILLAGE    SCHOOLS. 

1.  Location. — It  is  assumed  that  the  school  district  has  been 
accurately  surveyed  and  the  metes  and  bounds  recorded.  Without 
this  the  choice  must  be  to  some  extent  guess  work.  The  location 
should  be  as  near  as  may  be  convenient  to  the  geographical  center 
of  the  district;  but  reference  must  be  had  to  the  roads  by  which  it 
can  be  reached  and  the  impediments  that  may  lie  in  the  way.  In 
rural  districts  the  geographical  center  when  access  is  easy  should  be 
preferred  to  the  center  of  population,  because  the  latter  is  liable  to 
change. 

2.  Site. — Hollows  and  the  edges  of  swamps  should  be  avoided. 
Hill-tops  are  also  objectionahle.  A  moderate  elevation  from  which 
the  ground  slopes  in  all  directions  is  to  be  preferred.  A  piece  of 
woods  which  would  shelter  the  house  from  the  prevalent  winds  of 
winter  is  a  great  protection ;  but  no  trees  should  be  allowed  to  stand 
within  fifty  feet  of  the  building. 

3.  Orientation. — This  question  has  not  vet  been  settled  bv 
theorists.  So  much  depends  on  the  location  and  the  site  and  the 
kind  of  building  that  is  erected  that  no  general  rule  can  be  given. 
Considering  that  the  country  schoolhouse  is  usually  closed  for  about 
four  months  in  summer,  it  will  generally  be  most  convenient  to 
have  the  house  built  so  that  the  pupils  may  sit  facing  the  north;  the 
windows  should  then  be  on  the  east  and  west  sides. 

4.  Plan  and  Size. — Let  us  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  confine  our 
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attention  to  the  country  schoolhouse  with  one  teacher  and  an  attend- 
jince  of  from  20  to  50  pupils.  In  such  schoolhouses  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  received  and  will 
receive  their  elementary  education.  A  square  house  is  objectionable. 
The  length  should  be  about  one-third  greater  than  the  width.  This 
gives  room  for  the  teacher's  platform  and  for  a  recitation  bench, 
and  places  the  desks  in  a  square  block  in  front  of  the  teacher. 
There  should  be  at  least  twelve  square  feet  of  floor  space  for  each 
I)upil.  The  ceiling  should  be  twelve  and  a  half  feet  in  average 
height;  this  will  allow  each  pupil  150  cubic  feet  of  air-space,  and 
under  no  circumstances  should  there  be  less  than  this  amount.  A 
house  24x18,  inside  measurement,  will  accommodate  twenty-two 
})upils;  a  house  28x21  will  accommodate  fortj'^  pupils;  24x32,  fifty 
yjupils.  It  is  advisable  to  build  a  house  large  enough  for  an  attend- 
ance one-fourth  larger  than  the  number  usually  going  to  school  in 
the  district.  The  new  house  attracts  better  teachers  and  the  double 
attraction  secures  more  pupils. 

5.  Light,  Heat  and  Ventilation. — If  the  teacher's  platform  is  on 
the  north  side  of  the  house  and  the  pupils'  entrance  on  the  south 
side  the  windows  should  be  on  the  east  and  west,  none  on  the  other 
sides.  The  eastern  windows  should  he  grouped  towards  the  north 
and  the  w^estern  windows  should  be  grouped  towards  the  south.  If 
the  w^indows  are  equally  distributed  over  the  walls  the  lighting  ia. 
bad  for  some  purposes,  and  there  is  no  good  place  for  black-boards. 
If  two-fifths  of  the  length  of  each  of  the  two  w^alls  (the  eastern  and 
western)  is  assigned  to  a  group  of  windows,  the  remaining  wall- 
space  is  ample  for  black-board  surfaces  and  each  black-board  is 
exactly  opposite  to  a  window.  The  placing  of  black-boards  on 
the  piers  between  the  windows  is  very  objectionable.  Whether  the 
black-board  surface  is  wood,  or  slate,  or  plaster,  it  should  be  a  per- 
manent part  of  the  wall  itself.  Slate  is  in  the  long  run  the  cheapest, 
as  it  is  also  the  best  material.  Movable  black-boards  in  small  houses 
are  troublesome. 

A  ventilating  stove  is  the  best  available  source  of  heat.  It  costs 
but  little  more  than  an  ordinary  stove.  Almost  an^'^  stove  can  be 
<x)nverted  into  a  "ventilator"  by  surrounding  it  with  a  sheet-iron 
jacket,  and  bringing  a  tube  from  the  exterior  air  to  the  space  be- 
tween the  stove  and  the  outer  casting.  The  chimney  flue  should  be 
divided  longitudinally  into  two  parts,  one  for  the  escape  of  smoke 
and  the  other  for  the  escape  of  vitiated  air.  The  opening  for  the 
latter  purpose  should  be  at  or  very  near  the  floor.  The  best  place 
for  the  stove  is  usually  the  northwest  corner  of  the  house.  Two 
16 
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moderate  sized  stoves  placed  in  different  corners  are  better  than  one 
l^rge  one.  Only  one  of  them  is  needed  in  moderate  weather  and 
two  will  make  the  room  comfortable  in  the  coldest  part  of  winter. 
A  large  stove  in  the  middle  of  a  schoolroom  is  an  unsightly  obstruc- 
tion and  tends  to  produce  disorder.  A  ventilating  stove  placed  in 
the  northwest  corner,  with  a  stove-pipe  extending  almost  to  the 
ceiling  and  by  a  horizontal  branch  entering  a  flue  in  the  southwest 
corner  will  give  an  almost  equable  temperature  in  all  parts  of  the 
room.  The  opening  into  such  a  smoke  flue  near  the  floor  will  be  a 
very  efficient  aid  to  ventilation,  but  the  opening  should  be  pro- 
tected by  a  register  which  can  be  closed  at  pleasure. 

It  frequently  happens  that  such  aids  to  ventilation  as  have  been 
described  are  not  sufficient.  Our  reliance  must  then  be  placed  on 
the  doors  and  windows.  The  windows  should  be  within  twelve 
inches  of  thp  ceiling,  and  should  come  down  to  the  level  of  the 
desks.  They  should  be  in  two  sashes,  with  cords  and  pulleys  to 
move  up  and  down.  It  is  quite  a  common  practice  to  lower  the  top 
sashes  a  few  inches  and  keep  them  in  this  position  while  the  school 
is  in  session.  This  is  a  double  error ;  it  lets  (5ut  the  pure  warm  air 
which  we  wish  to  retain,  and  lets  in  a  stream  of  cold  air  directly  on 
the.  heads  of  the  pupils.  If  the  ventilating  flue  with  an  opening  at 
the  floor  is  not  sufficient  to  carry  off"  the  impure  air,  the  best  plan  is 
to  open  every  door  and  window  in  the  building  for  one  or  two  min- 
utes, not  more  than  three  minutes,  and  when  the  room  has  been 
thoroughly  flushed  with  fresh  air  close  all  the  openings.  If  neces- 
sary the  operation  may  be  repeated  at  the  end  of  every  hour. 

6.  Wardrobes  or  Cloak  Rooms. — A  place  for  depositing  the  outer 
garments  in  safety  and  in  an  orderly  manner  is  a  necessity  in  even 
cheapest  and  smallest  schoolhouses.  Such  a  place  is  often  obtained 
by  building  a  vestibule  in  front  of  the  house.  •  This  arrangement 
improves  the  external  appearance  of  the  house,  but  it  is  compara- 
tively costly  and  not  free  from  other  objections.  The  cheapest  and 
best  plan  in  a  house  of  only  one  room  is  to  cut  off*  from  the  south 
side  of  the  room  two  small  cloak  rooms,  one  for  the  boys  and  one 
for  the  girls.  The  pupils*  entrance  is  by  a  door  leading  into  the 
small  passage  between  these  two  closets.  There  is  no  door  to  the 
closets ;  an  arched  doorway  always  open  exposes  the  interior  of  the 
closets  at  all  time^i  to  the  eye  of  the  teacher  whose  desk  is  in  the 
north  side  of  the  house.  These  closets  should.be  furnished  with 
suitable  clothes  pins  and  with  shelves  to  hold  lunch  baskets. 

7.  Larger  Houses, — If  tw^o  rooms  are  needed  they  should  be  on 
the  same  floor  and  separated  by  a  glass  partition  with  movable 
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sashes.  A  front  room  24x32  and  a  back  room  24x30  will  accommo- 
date about  one  hundred  pupils.  The  flues  should  be  in  the  walls 
adjoining  the  partition.  For  three  rooms  the  building  should  be 
of  a  T  shape,  the  perpendicular  line  representing  a  room  24x32,  and 
the  horizontal  line  two  rooms,  each  28x21.  The  flues  may  be  con- 
veniently placed  in  the  angles  where  the  front  building  adjoins  the 
rear  building.  For  four  rooms  place  a  corridor  six  feet  wide  between 
two  sets  of  rooms,  such  as  are  described  in  the  beginning  of  this  par- 
agraph. It  is  only  when  more  than  four  rooms  are  needed,  or  where 
the  ground  is  unusually  expensive  that  a  two-story  house  should  be 
built. 

8.  Plastering. — As  most  of  country  schoolhouses  are  closed  during 
nearly  half  the  year,  the  plastering  is  apt  to  be  affected  by  the 
(lamp.  The  walls  should  be  wainscoted  to  the  height  of  four  feet 
from  the  floor.  If  the  rest  of  the  wall  were  sheathed  with  wood  of 
a  lighter  color  than  the  wainscoting,  and  the  ceiling  covered  with 
the  same  material,  it  would  be  found  much  better  than  plaster,  more 
ornamental,  more  durable,  and  not  so  much  more  expensive. 

9.  Outbuildings. — The  health  and  comfort  of  teacher  and  pupils 
demand  : 

First — That  a  substantial  woodshed  be  built  and  a  sufficient 
supply  of  good'  fuel  be  placed  therein  at  the  beginning  of  each  term. 

Second — Common  decency  always  demands  that  water  closets  be- 
pro  vided  and  placed  in  the  opposite  rear  angles  of  the  schoolyard,, 
or  in  some  other  convenient  situation. 

Gravel,  plank  or  brick  should  be  laid  from  the  schoolhouse  to 
these  buildings.  The  advantages  of  placing  these  closets  in  easy  and 
convenient  communication  with  the  schoolroom  are  numerous.  The 
fierce  winds  of  winter,  the  wet  and  soft  grounds  in  fall  and  spring 
are  dangerous  exposures  to  delicate  children  in  leaving  a  hot  room 
and  who  are  compelled  to  traverse  the  length  of  the  playground 
through  mud  and  water  to  a  mean  and  miserable  shed  through 
which  the  wind  constantly  and  freely  blows.  These  water  closets: 
should  be  simple  and  substantial  in  construction,  and  not  too  large. 
Two  feet,  and  a  half  room  is  ample  for  each  child,  and  never  under 
any  circumstances  should  there  be  two  seats  in  the  same  enclosure. 
p]ach  seat  should  be  in  an  enclosure  by  itself,  and  the  screens  be- 
tween each  one  should  be  six  feet  in  height  or  more.  In  very  many 
delicate  and  nervous  children  nature  refuses  to  perform  its  usual 
functions,  however  great  the  necessity,  in  the  presence  of  others  or 
under  unaccustomed  circumstances,  and   a  decent  privacy  in  the 
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school  convenience  is  necessary  to  save  such  from  daily  pain  and 
more  often  serious  consequences. 

The  promiscuous  arrangement  and  condition  of  the  ordinary 
school  privileges  urgently  demand  that  these  necessary  appliances 
should  receive  at  least  as  much  care  as  the  other  circumstances  of 
school  life. 

10.  Apparatus. — Globes,  charts,  numeral  frames,  outline  wall 
maps,  ink,  paper,  text-books,  cube  and  square  root  blocks  are  neces- 
-sary  appliances  for  the  eflScient  management  of  every  school. 

11 .  Furniture. — Among  the  indispensable  articles  of  furniture  are 
a  few  chairs,  a  teacher's  table,  blackboards  and  crayons,  a  clock,  a 
dictionary,  a  water  pail  and  cups,  pointers,  erasers,  brooms  and 
brushes.  Each  school  should  be  furnished  with  a  closet  in  which 
the  movable  property  may  be  secured. 

TEACHERS'  READING  ASSOCIATIONS. 

These  important  auxilliaries  in  the  teachers'  work  are  being 
rapidly  established  in  other  States  and  are  proving  most  valuable 
aids  in  the  development  of  public  school  education.  The  advan- 
lages^of  such  organizations  are  obvious.  The  course  of  reading  is 
designed  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of  educational  theory  and  prac- 
tice. It  comprehends  the  views  of  our  ablest  and  most  progressive 
educators.  Teachers  who  wish  to  achieve  success  must  qualify 
themselves  for  their  work.  The  association  will  stimulate  effort, 
:and  wiselv  direct  this  course  of  reading.  Its  members  will  be  in- 
spired with  a  new  interest  in  their  profession,  they  will  become  more 
proficient  in  their  work  by  the  adoption  of  improved  methods,  and 
they  will  be  elevated  to  a  higher  rank  as  teachers  by  a  clearer  per- 
ception of  the  underlying  principles  of  their  calling.  Again,  it  is 
surprising  how  little  attention  is  paid  to  school  literature  by  a  large 
majority  of  our  teachers  who  seem  very  willing  to  live  up  to  the 
theory  that  "teachers  are  born,  not  made"  and  that  they  belong  to 
that  particular  class  and  hence  do  not  make  the  slightest  effort  to 
retain,  much  less  to  improve  their  talent.  The  establishment  then 
of  reading  associations  is  apparently  necessary.  Many  teachers 
would  read  works  on  their  profession,  but  do  not  know  bow,  or 
where  to  obtain  them.  Others,  again,  do  not  know  what  books  are 
<lesirable,  and  there  are  are  some  who  do  not  read  because  they  can- 
not see  any  immediate  results.  Now  these  associations  will  meet  all 
.such  cases. 
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First,  a  uniform  course  of  reading  is  prescribed.  This  will  con- 
centrate the  effort. 

Second,  the  books  are  selected,  which  prevents  confusion. 

Third,  arrangements  are  made  by  the  officers  of  the  association 
so  that  the  books  prescribed  can  be  readily  obtained  at  greatly 
reduced  rates. 

Fourth,  by  the  periodical  examination  questions,  sent  out  by  the 
secretary,  the  minds  of  the  readers  are  stimulated  and  refreshed. 

These  associations  should  become  a  part  of  our  school  system,, 
and  thus  become  widely  established  and  known  in  all  the  counties 
of  our  great  State. 

Two  or  three  reading  circles  have  been  organized  in  the  State  with 
the  following  plan  of  organization  and  rules  and  regulations : 

ORGANIZATION. 

RULES    AND    REGULATIONS. 

1.  This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the 

2.  The  object  of  this  association  shall  be  to  pursue  a  uniform 
course  of  educational  reading. 

3.  The  officers  shall  be  a  president,  two  vice-presidents,  a  secre- 
tary and  a  treasurer,  all  of  whom  shall  be  elected  annually  by 
ballot. 

4.  All  teachers  (and  friends  of  education — ''  optional ")  in 

county,  may  become  members  of  this  association  by  authorizing  the 
secretary  to  enroll  their  names  and  paying  the  annual  fee. 

o.     The  annual  fee  for  membership  shall  be (usually  $1). 

6.  The  course  of  reading  shall  extend  through  two  (usually  iwih 
or  three)  years,  and  consist  of  standard  works  on  educational  sub- 
jects. 

7.  The  course  of  reading  shall  be  prescribed  by  a  committee  of 
(usually  three)  to  be  elected  every  (two  or  three)  two  years. 

8.  Examination  questions  on  the  books  read  shall  be  sent  semi- 
annually to  the  members  of  the  association,  and  to  be  answered  and 
returned  to  the  secretary,  who  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  standing  of 
each  member  as  determined  by  the  officers. 

9.  When  the  course  is  completed,  the  officers  may  award  certifi- 
cates of  graduation  to  all  members  w^ho  have  obtained  some  desig- 
nated standard  on  examination. 

10.  After  the  completion  of  the  established  biennial  course,  an 
additional  and  more  extended  course  may  be  prescribed  for  those 
holding  examination  certificates. 
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EDUCATIONAL  WORKS  RECOMMENDED. 

The  most  important  works  6n  education,  are,  for  convenience, 
classified  as  follows: 

1.  Principles  of  Education. 

2.  Principles  and  Practice  of  Education. 

5.  Methods  of  Teaching. 
4,     School  Management. 

6.  Primary  Education. 

6.  Kindergarten  Education. 

7.  Moral  Education. 
•8.  Physical  Education. 
9.  History  of  Education. 

The  following  seven  books  are  specially  recommended  for  the  first 
.course : 

1.  Parker's  Talks  on  Teaching,  by  Col.  Francis  W.  Parker,  16mo, 
192  pp.;  price  to  teachers,  by  mail,  $1.09.  "This  book  has  been 
prepared  to  supply  the  demand  on  the  part  of  teachers  who  know  the 
^new  methods'  of  teaching." 

2.  The  Practical  Teacher,  by  the  same  author,  8vo,  188  pp.;  by 
mail,  $1.34.  "  This  volume  contains  practical  articles  on  the  subjects 
that  are  steadily  before  the  teacher  as  he  faces  his  pupils." 

3.  Tate's  Philosophy  of  Education,  by  T.  Tate.  331  pp.; 
price  $1.27.  ''This  has  long  been  a  standard  work  in  England.  It 
is  especially  strong  in  its  discussion  of  the  Philosophy  of  Education." 

4.  Payne's  Lectures  on  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education,  by 
Joseph  Payne,  first  professor  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education 

•in  the  College  of  Preception,  London,  England.  264  pp.;  87 
cents.  "Teachers  who  are  seeking  to  know  the  principles  of  educa- 
tion will  find  them  clearly  set  forth  in  this  volume,  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  principles  are  the  basis  upon  which  all  methods 
must  be  founded." 

5.  Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching,  by  J.  G.  Fitch,  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  inspectors  of  schools,  England.  16  mo.,  395  pp.;  $1.'09. . 
^'Here  are  no  vague  and  general  propositions  of  universal,  but  no 
particular  application,  but  on  every  page  we  find  the  problems  of 
the  school  room  discussed  with  a  definiteness  of  mental  grip  and  a 
faithfulness  to  principles  which  render  the  analysis  applicable  to 
every  phase  of  school  work  from  the  primary  room  to  the  college." 

6.  Kellogg's  School  Management;  a  practical  guide  for  the 
teacher  in  the  school-room ;    by  Amos  M.   Kellogg,  A.  M.;  sixth 
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edition.  123  pp, ;  65  cents.  "This  book  takes  up  the  most  difficult 
of  all  school  work,  viz :  The  government  of  a  school,  and  is  filled 
with  original  and  practical  ideas  on  the  subject." 

7.  Shaw  and  DonnelPs  School  Devices.  By  Edward  R.  Shaw 
and  Webb  Donnell,  of  the  Yonkers  high  school.  Illustrated ; 
16  mo.,  300  pp.;  $1.09. 

"The  object  of  this  book  is  to  afibrd  practical  assistance  to  teach- 
ers who  wish  to  keep  their  work  from  degenerating  into  mere 
routine  by  giving  them,  in  convenient  form  for  constant  use  at  the 
desk,  a  multitude  of  new  ways  in  which  to  present  old  truths." 

SCHOOL  VISITS. 

In  compliance  with  sub-divisions  2  and  3  of  section  5,  Oregon 
school  laws,  many  of  the  leading  public  schools  and  chartered 
educational  institutions  of  the  State  have  been  visited  within  the 
past  two  years. 

In  visiting  the  public  schools  notes  were  made  on  the  following 
points:  Condition  of  school  premises;  furniture;  out-buildings; 
heating  of  rooms;  ventilation;  neatness  of  room ;  grounds;  number 
of  pupils  enrolled;  average  attendance;  methods  of  teachers; 
y.eal  of  teachers;  condition  of  school  registers;  grade  of  school; 
number  of  rooms;  progress,  interest,  conduct,  attention  and  punctu- 
ality of  pupils;  number  of  recitations  per  day,  etc. 

In  the  matter  of  school  premises  there  is  great  need  of  improve- 
ment in  many  places.  School  grounds  should  be  enclosed  with  a 
neat,  substantial  fence,  and  shade  trees  planted.  The  school  house 
iind  surroundings  should  indicate  enterprise  and  intelligence  on  the 
part  of  the  district.  In  manv  instances  the  verv  reverse  of  all  this 
is  true,  and  there  seems  to  be  an  entire  absence  of  prosperity  and 
thrift  in  the  matter  of  school  affairs.  In  such  cases  the  county 
superintendent  should  visit  the  districts  regularly  and  systemat- 
ically and  closely  inspect  the  school  property ;  then  report  the  actual 
condition  to  the  directors.  This  would  be  one  remedy,  and  probably 
i^ufficient  in  each  case. 

In  some  of  our  most  populous  districts,  including  town  and  city 
districts,  we  find  more  general  interest  in  the  advancement  and  suc- 
cess of  the  public  schools.  School  officers  are  giving  more  attention 
to  the  employment  of  the  best  teachers  and  to  the  building  of  good 
school  houses  and  to  the  purchase  of  useful  apparatus  and  com- 
fortable school  desks  and  other  furniture. 
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In  addition  to  school  visits  in  this  State,  I  visited  (during  the 
months  of  September  and  October,  1887)  a  number  of  leading  public 
schools  in  the  States  of  Iowa,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri  and  Penn- 
sylvania. The  school  systems  in  these  States  are  of  a  high  standard 
and  are  under  tine  supervisors.  The  limits  of  this  report  will  not 
permit  full  notice  of  all  the  excellent  schools  visited.  A  brief 
review  only  is  given  of  the  leading  city  school  systems  examined,  as 
follows : 

CHICAGO   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

There  are  84,000  children  enrolled,  wuth  an  average  daily  mem- 
bership of  ()7,000.  Fifteen  hundred  teachers  manage  this  army  of 
pupils.  There  are  ninety-five  separate  school  buildings.  The  total 
population  between  the  ages  of  G  and  21  years  equals  181,900. 
Total  expenditures  for  school  purposes  during  the  past  year  equaled 
$2,060,800. 

Great  interest  is  taken  in  language- work,  and  a  real  acquaintance 
with  language  seems  to  be  secured.  The  twaddle  element  in  teach- 
ing language  is  not  in  danger  here  of  being  overdone.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  spelling  and  pronunciation,  and,  while  written 
spelling  is  used,  it  is  not  so  used  as  to  entirely  exclude  oral  spelling. 
Reading  is  thoroughly  w^ell  taught  in  the  Chicago  schools.  The 
most  important  work  done  in  the  first,  second  and  third  grades  is 
reading.  One  of  the  most  useful  aids  in  this  branch  used  here  is 
supplementary  reading. 

This  work  enriches  the  students'  vocabnlary,  widens  the  range  of 
his  thought  and  strengthens  his  hold  of  words  and  their  meaning. 
Number  work  is  taught  by  the  objective  and  oral  methods  through 
the  primary  grades. 

Commercial  geographj^  is  taught  here  with  great  effect  and  profit. 
I  found  several  well  selected  school  libraries,  which  are  usually 
selected  by  the  principal  of  the  schools.  Drawing  is  well  taught 
and  its  importance  constantly  kept  in  view.  Vocal  music  is  another 
special  feature  and  is  under  the  direction  of  a  special  expert  or  head 
teacher.  One  curious  feature  of  the  singing  is,  that  in  the  high 
schools  it  is  restricted  to  the  girls. 

INDIANAPOLIS    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

Indiana  has  long  been  noted  for  her  splendid  public  school  sys- 
tem, and  the  highest  type  of  work  in  the  State  is  to  be  found  iji  her 
capital  city. 
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There  are  300  teachers  employed  in  the  city  schools,  with  an  en- 
rollment of  14,800  children.  The  entire  course  requires  twelve 
years — four  years  primary,  four  years  intermediate  and  four  years 
high  school.  The  citj'  normal  school  trains  teachers  for  the  schools. 
Number  and  language  work  both  begin  in  the  first  year  and  con- 
tinue throughout  the  course,  changing  into  arithmetic,  grammar^ 
etc.,  in  proper  grades.  Drawing  begins  in  the  first  year  and  closes 
in  the  first  year  of  the  high  school.  Music  is  taught  in  all  grades 
below  the  high  school.  First  year,  seventh  year  and  eighth  year 
teachers  receive  the  highest  salary;  second  and  third  years  the  lowest. 

The  nietliods  employed  in  teaching  primary  number  are  the  best 
1  have  ever  seen.  Constant  use  is  made  of  objects,  thus  enabling 
pupils  to  form  their  number  concepts  with  a  perfection  impossible 
as  compared  with  instruction  given  in  the  abstract. 

ST.  LOns  PUBLIC  S(^H(K)LS. 

The  course  of  study  is  very  complete  and  exhaustive,  and  it 
requires  a  book  of  147  pages  to  present  it.  This  course  is  modified 
from  year  to  year  to  meet  more  fully  the  demands  and  changes 
occasioned  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city,  and  to  adapt  it  to  the 
average  ability  of  the  classes.  Among  the  special  features  I  notice,, 
first,  the  personal  and  general  freedom  that  characterizes  the  St. 
Louis  system.  For  example,  any  class  may  begin  the  work  of  any 
.  grade  at  any  time  in  the  year,  provided  the  class  is  prepared  to  do 
so,  and  no  class  is  require<l  to  wait  till  the  close  of  a  quarter  before 
commencing  the  work  of  another  quarter  if  the  pupils  are  ready  for 
it.  No  special  efibrt  is  made  to  secure  the  completion  of  a  quarter's 
work  within  ten  weeks  or  to  promote  a  class  at  the  beginning  of  the 
r|uarter  of  the  scholastic  year,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  making  the 
quarters  in  the  course  of  study  correspond  with  the  (juarters  of  the 
scholastic  year.  It  is  claimed  that  the  personal  self-reliance  and 
advancement  of  the  individual  pupil  and  then  of  the  entire  class 
may  be  better  secured  by  the  above  i)lan  of  greater  latitude  given 
to  the  system. 

The  evening  schools  are  thoroughly  well  organized  and  are 
attended  bv  over  4000  children.  There  are  thirtv-two  sej)arate  and 
distinct  evening  schools,  twenty-two  for  white  pupils  and  ten  ior 
colored  pupils.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  St.  Louis  system  nu\y 
l>e  had  when  we  know  that  the  school  population  is  over  110,000 — 
that  is,  between  the  ages  of  (>  and  20.     There  are  over  60,000  pupils 
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eurolled  in  the  public  schools,  110  school  buildings,  225  regular 
teachers  and   1100  assistant  teachers. 

PIITTSBrHG     PrBLIC    SCHOOLS. 


The  course  of  study  adopted  seems  to  be  admirably  fitted  to  the 
wants  of  the  schools.  In  regard  to  industrial  education  the  propo- 
sition is  to  amend  the  curriculum  so  that  the  graduate  of  the  public 
^schools  shall  not  only  have  a  fair  literary  education,  but  he  shall 
also  be  able  to  draw,  design,  work  to  plans,  handle  tools,  and  all 
this  at  an  early,  day.  Under  the  law  the  examination  of  teachei's 
is  placed  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  city  superintendent,  and,  in 
so  large  a  district  as  Pittsburg,  having  about  seven  hundred  teach- 
ers, the  consequent  labor  to  be  performed  is  very  great.  That  this 
work  has  been  well  done  is  evident  from  the  many  bright  aud 
active  teachers  that  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting:  here. 

Off-hand  drawing,  also  free  gymnastics  are  uniformh^  taught  and 
carried  out  in  these  schools,  and  with  lasting  benefit  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

I  was  well  pleased  with  these  features  of  work,  and  found  the 
teachers  and  pupils  ambitious  to  excel.  The  teachers  here  give 
much  attention  to  oral  instruction  and  in  the  effort  to  teach  the 
student  to  think  and  work  for  himself,  thereby  making  him  a  self- 
reliant  being.  Great  latitude  is  given  to  free  criticism  and  discus- 
sion, and  it  afforded  me  great  pleasure  to  witness  the  pupils  rise  in 
their  places,  taking  up  the  various  phases  of  recitation  and  arguing 
the  same  through  to  their  ultimate  and  logical  results.  There  are 
over  3,000  children  enrolled  in  the  evening  schools  alone,  with  a 
corps  of  some  sixty  teachers. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  high  school  is  of  general  character, 
and  four  years  are  required  to  complete  the  course.  The  normal 
department  is  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  city  schools.  Three 
years  are  required  to  complete  the  course.  The  commercial  de- 
partment is  designed  to  give  students  a  good  business  education. 

The  studies  in  the  industrial  department  are  exclusively  English; 
time  required  to  complete  the  course,  two  years.  The  high  school 
includes  classical  and  English  studies,  requiring  twenty-one  teachers 
for  the  faculty.  There  arc  five  teachers  in  the  normal  department, 
and  several  in  the  industrial.  The  increase  in  enrollment  during 
the  last  decade  has  been  about  40  per  cent.  The  estimated  school 
population  is  this  month  about  31,000. 
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ALLEGHENY     CITY     PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

( Treat  attention  is  paid  to  variety  in  methods.  The  special 
features  noted  were :  Composition  work,  language  work,  number 
and  form  work  especially  in  the  primary  grades.  There  are  many 
splendid  and  handsome  school  buildings  in  this  city,  and  they  are 
nearly  all  supplied  with  substantial  iron  fire  escapes.  The  total 
value  of  school  property  is  $1,500,000  ;  number  of  children  enrolled 
in  schools,  12,500 :  number  of  teachers,  2()0.  The  course  of  study 
used  in  these  schools  is  one  of  the  verv  l>est.  * 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Our  school  laws  should  be  amended  so  as  to  include  the  following 
means  of  improving  our  public  schools : 

1.  The  daily  workings  of  our  schools  should  be  closely  inspected 
by  directors.  The  schools  should  be  regularly  and  systematically 
visited  by  at  least  one  director  each  month.  A  report  of  these  visits 
should  be  made  to  the  entire  board  at  the  monthly  meeting. 

This  course  will  greatly  benefit  the  schools  and  preyent  many 
failures  in  teaching. 

2.  Each  school  should  be  supplied  with  a  dictionary  and  the 
necessary  apparatus. 

3.  The  salaries  of  teachers  should  be  graded  according  to  expe- 
rience and  the  grade  of  certificate  held. 

4.  Directors  should  employ  experienced  teachers  for  the  primary 
grades. 

5.  Successful  and  efticient  teachers  should  be  retained  and  their 
]>ay  increased. 

G.     A  longer  and  continuous  school  term  should  be  established. 

7.  A  graded  course  of  study  should  l)e  established  in  each 
<-ountv. 

<S.  County  superintendents  shouhl  devote  their  entire  time  to 
general  and  local  supervision,  and  they  should  be  paid  for  the  same. 

0.     Normal  institutes  sliould  be  establislied  in  eacli  county. 

10.  Teachers'  generid  and  professional  reading  associations  should 
be  established. 

11.  School  districts  should  be  required  to  build  woodsheds  and 
and  other  necessarv  outhouses  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  teachers 
and  pupils. 
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12.  rul)lic  exaininatioiis  of  the  schools  should  be  held  at  the 
close  of  ea(;h  term  by  the  county  superintendent  or  his  deputy,  and 
l)romotions  made,  diplomas  granted,  etc. 

13.  New  school  districts  should  be  required  to  establish  a  school 
at  the  expiration  of  one  year  after  organization. 

Section  42  of  the  school  laws  provides  that  new  school  districts 
may  hold  their  organization  for  three  years,  and  shall  be  required 
to  have  one  ([uarter's  school,  as  i)rovided  for  in  other  cases.  This 
point  has  given  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  For  example:  One  appeal 
to  this  department  has  arisen  from  and  been  based  upon  the  follow- 
ing complications: 

(a.)  A  new  district  had  organized  and  elected  three  directors  and 
a  clerk. 

(/>.)     The  clerk  failed  to  give  a  boAd. 

(c.)    The  directors  failed  to  recjuire  a  bond  from  the  clerk. 

(rf.)  The  district  has  been  drawing  its  pro  rata  share  of  the  public 
school  moneys  for  tw^o  years,  which  share  has,  of  course,  included 
the  fifty-dollar  apportionment,  as  provided  for  in  section  25  of  the 
school  laws. 

(e.)  One  of  the  directors  finding  himself  in  an  impecunious  and 
distressed  cqndition,  financially,  invokes  the  aid  of  his  good  friends, 
the  other  two  directors  and  the  clerk,  and  borrow^s  the  trust  money 
belonging  to  the  district. 

(/.)  Not  surprising  to  relate,  this  director  fails,  is  declared  a 
bankrupt,  and  the  district  loses  all  of  its  money  and  has  not  had  a 
single  day's  school. 

14.  School  moneys  should  be  apportioned  on  a  basis  of  the  actual 
total  attendance,  instead  of  the  total  school  pojmlation  between  the 
ages  of  4  and  20  years. 

15.  The  rate-bill  plan  of  securing  funds  should  be  eliminated 
from  our  school  system. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  1  NSTRI^CTION. 

The  work  in  this  department  was  very  largely  increased  by  the 
last  legislature.  The  additional  duties  then  made  obligatory  and 
appearing  in  sections  4,  5,  0  and  7  of  the  amended  school  laws,  are 
as  follows : 

1.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  visit,  as  far 
as  practicable,  every  county  in  .the' State  annually  in  the  interests 
of  education. 
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2.  He  shall  attend  all  county  institutes  when  possible  and  assist 
in  the  organization  and  work  of  the  same. 

3.  He  shall  visit  all  chartered  and  educational  institutions  in 
the  State  when  practicable,  collect  statistics,  etc. 

4.  He  shall  visit  all  the  leading  public  schools  in  the  State,  give 
instruction,  secure  statistics,  etc. 

T).  He  shall  prepare  a  uniform  series  of  registers,  blanks,  etc.,  for 
the  use  of  all  public  schools. 

i).  He  shall  hold  district  and  State  meetings  of  the  county  super- 
intendents. 

7.  He  shall  issue  printed  letters  and  circulars  of  information,  ad- 
vice, etc.,  to  superintendents  and  other  school  officers. 

8.  He  shall  make  decisions  on  appeal  from  county  and  school 
district  officers  on  api)eal. 

OFFICE  CX)Kin:sPONI)KNCE,  ETC. 

In  carrying  out  the  above  added  requirements,  the  correspon- 
dence of  this  office  has  almost  doubled.  During  the  past  eighteen 
months  the  average  number  of  letters  received  and  answered  has 
iKjualled  fifteen  letters  T>cr  day. 

During  the  year  1887,  I  traveled  eleven  thousand  five  hundred 
miles  within  the  State  in  the  interests  of  education. 

During  the  year  1888,  I  traveled  eleven  thousand  three  hundred 
miles  within  the  State  in  the  same  work. 

The  uniform  series  of  school  registers,  blanks,  forms,  etc.,  have 
been  completed  as  far  as  the  appropriation  for  the  same  would 
permit. 

The  following  records,  registers,  blanks  and  forms  have  been 
prepared,  printed  and  issued  to  all  of  the  counties  and  school 
•districts  in  the  State  as  required  by  section  6  of  the  school  laws,  viz  : 

1.  Teachers'  Register  and  Record  Book. 

2.  District  Clerks'  Record  Book. 

3.  County  Superintendents'  Record  Book. 

4.  County  Superintendents'  Handbook  of  Records. 

5.  Teachers'  Certificate  Books. 

6.  County  Superintendents'  Receipt  Books. 

7.  County  Treasurers'  Receipt  Books. 

8.  Clerks'  Blank  Reports. 

9.  Teachers'  Blank  Reports. 

10.  Superintendents'  Blank  Reports. 

11.  Census  Reports. 
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In  concluding  this  report  it  affords  me  gratification  to  express 
my  thanks  to  the  superintendents,  teachers,  school  oflScers,  presidents 
and  teachers  in  our  colleges,  universities,  normal  schools  and  other 
schools,  and  to  members  of  other  professions,  for  their  support  and 
hearty  co-operation ;  to  the  transportation  companies  for  their 
courtesy  in  making  reduced  rates  to  all  attending  our  educational 
meetings,  associations  and  institutes,  and  to  the  press  of  the  State^ 
for  uniform  kindness  in  publishing  school  notes  and  notices,  and 
educational  reports. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  B.  Mcelroy, 

Supt.  of  Public  Instruction. 


FROM  COUNTY  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


BENTON  COUNTY.— SUPERINTENDENT,  J.  J.  BRYAN. 

The  New  Teachers'  Examination  Law— Is  it  Satisfactory? — It  has 
been  very  satisfactory  indeed;  teachers,  school  officers  and  people  in  general  are 
well  pleased  with  its  workings.  It  has  lessened  the  number  of  teachers  so  that 
the  present  supply  is  about  equal  to  the  demand,  which  has  not  often  been  the 
case  in  this  county  in  the  spring.  Raising  the  standard  of  scholarship  and 
issuing  three  grades  of  certificates  has  had  a  tendency  to  grade  the  salary  of 
teachers.  Our  teachers  holding  first-grade  certificates  are  getting,  and  can 
command,  a  better  salary  than  those  holding  second  and  third-grade  certifi- 
cates. In  short,  I  think  the  tendency  of  our  * 'recent  school  legislation"  is  to 
reduce  teaching  to  a  distinct  profession. 

Grading  Examination  Questions.— 1  can  see  no  reason  for  grading 
examination  questions  to  suit  the  various  grades  of  certificates.  I  think  the 
present  method  of  having  all  applicants  work  from  the  same  list,  a  good  one. 
The  tendency  in  this  county  is  to  elevate  the  standard  of  teaching.  As  evi- 
dences of  this:  First — Several  teachers  have  chosen  the  profession  of  teaching 
for  a  life  work  who  formerly  had  been  teaching  simply  as  a  stepping  stone  to 
something  better.  Second— Quite  a  number  of  teacliers  who  have  taught 
several  terirfs  have  been  forced  to  leave  the  ranks,  owing  to  their  inability  to 
pass  the  required  examination;  so  I  conclude  from  these  things  that  the  stand- 
ard of  teaching  is  being  elevated. 

In  General. — I  consider  our  new  school  laws,  as  a  whole,  to  be  a  grand 
success  and  much  good  as  a  direct  result  has  come  from  them  in  this  county, 
esi)eeially  in  the  improvement  in  teachers,  in  providing  an  institute  fund,  in 
requiring  clerks  to  be  more  exact  in  their  reports,  in  providing  for  a  county 
board  of  examiners.  This  new  legislation  has  given  a  new  imi)etus  to  our 
school  work. 

COLUMBIA  (.OUNTY.— SUPERINTENDENT,  E.  E.  QUICK. 

Examination. — The  enumeration  of  persons  in  school  districts  from  four 
to  twenty  years  of  age,  as  reported  by  a  majority  of  district  clerks,  is  often 
incorrect,  as  some  clerks  desire  as  large  a  showing  as  possible  in  order  to  have 
the  more  money  for  school  purposes,  and  will  often  enumerate  persons  tempo- 
rarily residing  in  the  district.  And  also,  not  having  any  record  of  boundaries, 
from  neglect  of  recording  the  same,  will  frequently  report  persons  living  in 
other  districts.  A  uniform  system  of  record,  as  contemplated  by  the  new  law, 
will  remedy  the  greater  evils,  or  errors,  found  in  district  clerks'  reports. 

Enrollment. — The  enrollment  of  pupils  as  compared  with  the  enumeration 
from  four  to  twenty  years  of  age  in  this  county  is  a  little  over  one-half  the 
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iiuniber  enumeratecl  in  district  clerks'  reports.  Account  for  this  in  two  ways. 
First — Most  of  the  districts  are  large  and  all  of  the  pupil«  of  school  a^  cannot 
by  reason  of  distance  attt»nd,  the  settlements  being  frequently  in  the 
t^xtrenie  parts  of  the  districts.  Second — The  majority  of  schools  are  "taught  in 
the  sunmier  season  and  are  usually  of  only  three  month's  duration;  consequently 
a  great  nund)er  of  the  larger  pupils  are  kept  at  home  to  assist  parents.  The 
average  daily  attendance  oft<'n  falls  short  on  account  of  parents'  non-interest  in 
.schools  and  permitting  children  to  use  their  own  pleasure  in  attending.  A 
-compulsory  educational  law  should  be  passed. 

Apparatus. — I  find  but  very  few  schools  supplied  with  sufficient  apparatui«. 
Patrons  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  a  teacher,  the  same  as  a  workman,  needs 
tools  to  work  with.  A  few  home-made  V)enches  and  a  2x4  blackboard,  in  their 
opinion,  is  sufficient.  Some  few  schools  in  the  county  are  making  commend- 
able efforts  to  secure  a  good  supply  of  apparatus. 

Directors. — The  office  of  school  director  Is  a  very  important  one,  andgener- 
nUy  thankless.  Care  should  be  exercised  to  elect  lione  but  the  best  and  most 
energetic  individuals  to  that  position.  The  best  qualified  persons  generally 
will  not  accept  the  position  for  fear  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  their  neigh- 
hoi's.  They  ao  not  seem  to  realize  that  they  would  be  doing  a  kindness  to  all, 
4Uid  especially  the  rising  generation,  to  secure  good  teachers  and  assist  in  the 
government  of  the  schools. 

Clerks'  Reports. — It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  correct  reports  from  district 
<*lerks,  either  through  ignorance  or  lack  of  interest.  Instructions  and  blanks 
should  be  made  as  plain,  simple  and  full  as  possible,  then  when  incorrect 
clerks  should  forfeit  the  pay  allowed  them  to  the  general  school  fund,  or  allow 
no  one  to  be  eligible  to  the  office  who  was  not  a  fair  scribe  and  an  average 
accountiuit. 

Clerks'  Bonds. — Heartily  approves  of  the  new  law  requiring  district 
clerks  to  file  bonds  with  county  superintcnident.  It  will  have  a  tendency  to 
<*ause  districts  to  elect  good,  responsible  men  to  that  position. 

District  School-houses. — In  many  districts  the  school-house  is  a  small 
affair,  poorly  lighted  and  ventilated.  It  seems  that  when  first  built  no  account 
was  taken  of  the  prospective  growth  of  the  district.  Newlj'  organized  districts 
have  built  fair  school-houses. 

Edttcational  Meetings. — There  has  been  no  local  educational  meetings 
held  in  the  county  during  the  year.  But  I  think  it  would  be  very  beneficial 
to  teachers  if  a  number  from  adjacent  districts  would  meet  once  a  month  and 
<liseuss  methods,  and  if  possible  the  county  superintendent  should  be  present 
and  aid  in  conducting  and  organizing. 

County  Institutes. — County  institutes  should  be  held  annually.  Here- 
tofore none  havc^  been  held  in  this  county  owing  to  the  distance  and  expense 
many  tt^achers  would  incur  in  getting  to  the  county  seat. 

Examinations. — Examinations  of  teachers  is  very  important,  and  should 
be  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  develoi)  the  best  practical  qualifications 
of  applicants.  Questions  should  be  practical  and  nearly  of  the  same  grade 
t'ach  time.  All  examinations  should  be  public  and  held  once  a  month,  grant- 
ing no  renewals  of  permits. 

Teachers'  Qualifications. — Teachers'  cjualifications  should  be  of  such  a 
<*haracter  as  to  embrace  'ill  the  common  branches,  literature  and  biography, 
with  a  knowledge  of  current  events. 

Teachers'  Permanency,  Etc. — (^Jood  teachers  should  only  be  employed, 
jmd  rt^tained  as  long  as  possible  in  each  school  district.  Better  results  wlU  be 
obtained  thereby  ;  steady  employment  and  good  wages  will  produce  a  better 
<dass  of  teachers. 

Teachers'  Salaries. — Teachers' sjilaries  in  country  schools  are  generally 
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t<K)  small.  A  great  many  drop  out  of  the  work  and  take  hold  of  something 
that  oft'ers  at  least  steady  emi^loynient  and  usually  better  wages.  Heretofore 
too  many  schoolgirls  have  been  given  charge  of  schools,  who  will  teach  for 
about  one-half  what  a  first-class  teacher  should  get. 

Teachers^  Reports. — Teachers^  reports  should  be  concise,  full  and 
promptly  made,  and  should  be  filled  out  at  the  end  of  each  month  taught. 
Then  there  would  be  no  delays. 

Rp: VIEWS,  Etc. — I  believe  in  frequent  reviews,  and  school  examinations 
should  be  held  each  month  and  at  the  close  of  school.  If  t)upil8  were  entitled 
to  it  a  certificate  of  examination  should  be  given  each  pupil  examined,  stating 
how  far  in  each  branch  tlie  pupils  were  proficient  and  name  studies  completed. 
The  incoming  teacher  could  tell  what  and  where  to  organize  classes,  and 
pupils  would  not  be  discouraged  by  teachers  requiring  them  to  go  over  the 
stime  ground  each  term. 

New  School  Districts. — Districts  newly  organized  should  be  required  to 
have  one  term  of  school  the  next  year  tbllowing  the  first  ai)portionment  or 
forfeit  their  share  of  the  public  funds.  The  majority  of  the  newly  organized 
ilistricts  in  this  county  have  held  a  term  of  school  the  same  year  in  which  they 
were  organized.  Soiiie  have  levied  taxes  and  built  good  substantial  school- 
houses.  The  apportionment  of  $50  to  each  district  is  very  l)eneficial  to  new  and 
.small  districts.  And  1  do  not  see  but  the  law  in  this  county  has  been 
advantageous. 

The  educational  outlook  is  growing  brighter  in  this  county.  Patrons  and 
^school  officers  are  Ix^giuning  to  awaken  from  their  lethargy  by  manifesting 
greater  interest  in  scliool  affairs,  and  I  hope  during  the  con'iing  year  to  see  a 
greater  improvement  than  has  heretofore  been  manifesti^d. 

(.^OOS    COUNTY.— SUPERINTENDENT,  A.   J.   SHP^RWOOD. 

Enrollment. — The  number  of  pupils  enumerated  in  this  county  this  year 
is  2-307,  l)eing  thirty-one  more  than  was  enumerated  the  year  previous.  The 
number  enrolled,  is  1085,  and  tlie  average  daily  attendance  1198.  The  latter 
two  are  considerable  better  than  the  year  before.  The  cause  of  so  small  an 
<;iirollment  is  perhaps  not  owing  so  much  to  a  lack  of  interest  in  schools  and 
an  indisposition  on  part  of  parents  to  send,  so  much  as  to  the  fact.that  many  are 
over  four  years  of  age,  and  at  the  same  time  not  old  enough  to  send  to  school, 
and  many  are  near  but  under  twenty  years  of  age  and  are  necessarily  detained 
at  home.  Again  the  sch(K)l  districts  in  many  instances  are  so  large,  and  the 
<li8tance  from  the  school  house  so  great,  that  some  of  the  children  cannot 
attend,  notwithstanding  inclination.  A  better  showing  would  be  made  in 
regard  to  comparative  enumeration  and  enrollment  if  we  considered  those  of 
.actual  school  age — say  those  from  six  to  eighteen  years. 

Apparatus. — Very  few  schools  are  supplied  with  any.  A  few  have  good 
globes,  a  few  wall  charts,  cubical  blocks,  etc.  In  these  few  cases  their  presence 
jK  due  to  the  persistent  asking  for  them  by  the  teachers  from  the  directors,  and 
believe  there  are  few  boards  of  directors  who  will  refuse  to  procure  a  little  of 
the  most  needed  apparatus,  if  they  are  asked  often  enough  and  in  the  right 
j*pirit.  During  the  last  year  seven  unabridged  dictionaries  have  been  added 
to  the  list,  making  thirteen  in  all  now  belonging  to  the  school  districts  of  the 
<*ounty. 

Directors  and  Their  Duties.— As  a  general  thing  directors  are  negligent 
in  their  duties,  seldom  visiting  schools.  Instead  of  dropping  in  often  to  con- 
sult with  teacher  and  encourage  pupils  they  make,  on  an  average,  one 
"* 'official' '  visit  during  the  year.     But  I  do  believe  that  much  good  maybe 
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ac(*oiiiplislio(l  by  visitinj?  the  scIiooIh  and  Hhowing  an  interest  in  the  work  not 
only  by  directors  but  by  patronH  in  general. 

('LERKs'  Reports. — In  a  majority  of  civ*»e8  defective,  and  does  not  know 
liow  it  can  be  remedied  unless,  as  has  been  suggested,  some  uniformity  in  the 
form  of  books  kept  can  be  established,  either  by  a  legislative  enactment  or 
department  regulation.  But  what  this  form  could  suggest,  more  than  is  sug- 
gested by  the  form  of  the  blank  report  itself,  which  each  district  clerk  has  in 
his  possession,  is  difficult  to  say. 

('liKRKs'  Bonds. — Until  recently  very  few  clerks  have  been  required  to  give 
lM)nds,  but  the  practice  is  becoming  more  general,  and  it  is  well  that  it  is. 

Condition  of  School  Hofsks.— While  we  may  yet  And  in  this  county  tht 
clay  fireplace,  one  row  of  seats  around  the  room  facing  the  wall,  seats  without 
backs,  and  the  punchecm  floor,  find  also  school  houses  that  are  well  seated, 
with  high  ceilings  and  low  windows.  Again,  while  "find  in  these  poorly 
equipped  districts  a  feeling  that  *'what  was  good  enough  for  us  is  good  enough 
for  our  boys  and  girls,"  we  find  also  the  spirit  of  advancement,  in  harmony 
with  the  age,  which  invariably  wins.  The  new  buildings  which  have  been 
built  of  late  are  frame,  instead  of  log,  although  some  of  them  have  been  built 
where  logs  are  plentiful  and  lumber  hard  to  obtain. 

Local  P]ducational  Meetings. — This  matter  has  often  been  talked  oi 
during  the  winter  season,  but  owing  to  condition  of  roads  at  that  time  it  would 
l)e  difficult  for  a  sufficient  number  to  attend  at  that  time  to  make  it  interest- 
ing, and  during  the  summer,  county  institute  was  held,  and,  good  many  con- 
sider they  are  doing  well  if  they  attend  this. 

County  Institutes.— One  institute  of  twodays^  duration  was  held  in  1886. 
Was  productive  of  nmch  good.  Was  the  verdict  of  all  that  teachers  in  general 
took  a  more  active  part  than  heretofore  in  discussion  of  various  subject*^. 
Thinks  it  owing  to  the  fact  that  through  a  series  of  annual  institutes,  teachers 
have  become  better  acquainted,  hence  less  timid  about  engaging  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  various  topics.  Institute  was  largely  attended,  considering  number 
of  teachers,  and  the  directors  generous  in  allowing  the  teachers  their  time 
without  deducting  frcmi  their  wages. 

Examination  of  Teachp:rs. — Has  always  believed  in  public  examinations 
only,  and  is  glad  that  a  law  to  that  effect  has  been  passed.  Believes  it  would 
have  been  a  better  law  did  it  not  allow  the  granting  of  permits.  For  tlm 
reason  that  an  applicant  may  obtain  certain  percentages  with  one  set  of  ques- 
tions and  get  his  permit,  when  at  the  following  public  examination,  while  the 
([uestions  may  be  no  harder,  he  may  not  happen  to  be  acquainted  with  them 
as  with  the  preceding,  and  failing,  be  compelled  to  quit  in  the  middle  of  a 
term  of  school.  [Ought  to  be  able  to  answer  any  ordinary  examination 
questions. — Ed]. 

Teachers'  Certificates,  Examinations,  Etc. — We  have  teachers  who 
hold  good,  first-grade  certificates  attending  the  public  examinations,  endeavor- 
ing to  better  the  percentages  of  standing  in  the  various  branches,  and  especially 
in  those  in  which  they  consider  themselves  weak.  The  results  of  these  effortH 
is  generally  gratifying  to  both  applicant  and  examiner. 

Teachers'  Permanency  of  Work,  Etc. — We  have  some  teachers  wh(v 
have  entered  the  field  with  the  intention  of  making  it  a  Ufe  business,  but  as  h»^ 
often  been  observed,  the  majority  remain  in  the  business  only  till  that  time 
when  a  greater  inducement,  in  the  form  of  salary,  is  offered  in  some  other 
direction. 

Teachers'  Reports. — Teachers'  reports  are  generally  prompt  and  correct. 

Reviews  and  Examinations  in  Schools. — Some  of  our  teachers  are  adopt- 
ing the  plan  of  monthly,  semi-monthly  and  even  weekly  reviews.  Deems  it 
an  excellent  plan  to  hold  th^  se  periodical  examinations.     My  plan  would  l)e 
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about  every  three  weeks  to  have  all  books  taken  home  Thursday  evening,  and 
spend  Friday  as  an  examination  day.  Make  it  written  as  far  as  possible,  use 
paper  of  uniform  size  and  style,  look  over  the  papers  out  of  school  hours,  and  if 
practicable  adopt  some  way  of  informing  parents  or  guardians  of  the  results  of 
the  examination. 

Section  42,  School  Laws.  —I  do  not  think  this  section  is  generally  under- 
stood throughout  the  county.  At  least  none  of  the  new  districts  formed  dur- 
ing this  part  of  my  term  have  taken  advantage  of  it,  and  I  believe  that  the 
repeal  of  the  same  would  be  productive  of  more  good  than  its  observance,  should 
all  the  new  districts  to  be  formed,  or  a  majority  of  them  even,  see  fit  to  take 
advantage  of  it  as  it  now  stands. 

New  Apportionment  Law. — While  it  has  caused  some  dissatisfaction  in 
the  larger  districts,  it  has  met  with  great  favor  in  the  smaller  ones,  and  of 
course  the  majority  of  thfe  pupils  are  in  the  small  districts.  Its  good  effects 
can  be  seen  in  this,  that  the  forming  of  new  districts  in  some  of  those  that 
were  large,  though  sparsely  settled,  has  offered  school  facilities  to  a  good  many 
who  could  not  attend  heretofore  on  account  of  distance  from  the  school  house. 
And  the  forming  of  these  new  districts  has  been  fostered  principally  by  the  $50 
scheme  of  apportionment.  That  the  new  law  has  offered  school  facilities  t<K 
more  pupils  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  1885  and  1886  the  enrollment 
was  55  per  cent,  of  the  enumeration,  and  in  1886  and  1887  the  enrollment  was 
67  per  cent,  of  the  enumeration. 

Educational  Outlook. — Considering  the  increase  in  the  i)ercentage  of 
attendance,  the  number  of  new  districts  forming  and  the  favor  with  which 
many  patrons  look  upon  their  schools,  I  think  the  outlook  good. 

CROOK  COUNTY.— SUPERINTENDENT,  WM.  JOHNSON. 

The  Teachers'  Permits. — The  only  difficulty  had  applies  to  the  granting 
of  permits.  These  are  only  valid  until  the  next  general  examination.  No 
doubt  in  the  counties  west  of  the  Cascades,  where  traveling  facilities  exist,  the 
law  can  be  strictly  enforced.  On  the  east  of  the  mountains,  where  applicants 
reside  sixty  to  eighty  miles  from  the  county  seat,  it  is  often  a  matter  of  diffi- 
culty to  comply.     Cites  a  case  in  point  : 

A  permit  was  granted  to  A.  B.  in  December,  1887.  He  was  recjuired  to  be 
present  at  February,  1888,  examination.  At  that  time  an  epidemic  of  mea.sles 
>vas  raging  at  the  county  seat  ;  the  teacher  was  afraid  to  expose  himself,  never 
having  had  them.  Likewise  there  was  danger  of  infection  to  the  scnolars. 
The  case  was  presented  to  the  superintendent  and  was  requested  to  do  the  best 
he  could.  The  officers  of  the  district  wished  to  continue  the  school,  and  were 
not  in  favor  of  the  teacher  incurring  danger.  Under  the  circumstances  con- 
tinued the  permit  until  next  examination.  He  attended  and  cbtained  a 
regular  certificate.  No  doubt  superintendent  had  no  authority  to  do  so,  but  as 
the  exigencies  of  the  case  required  some  a(*tion  or  decision,  did  the  l)est  he  couhl 
for  all  parties. 

CURRY  COUNTY.— SUPERINTENDENT,  WM.  S.  GUERIN. 

EnumeraHon. — According  to  annual  report  will  observe  that  number  of 
pupils  between  4  and  20  yeai-s  of  age  in  county  is  ()82  ;  enrolled,  244  ;  average 
daily  attendance,  205.  Number  in  attendance  during  the  year  is  small  when 
compared  with  the  total  number  drawing  sch(K)l  money.  The  main  reason  to 
be  assigned  is  the  distance  pupils  have  to  travel  to  school  and  the  severity  of 
the  weather  in  winter.      The  different  sections  of  the  county  are  gradually 
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being  settled,  and  new  districts  will  necessarily  be  formed,  which  will  make 
school  privileges  acceseible  to  all. 

Apparatus, — With  the  above  the  schools  of  the  county  are  by  no  means  well 
supplied,  and  a  change  for  the  better  will  not  be  inaugurated  until  some  mode 
of  legislation  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject.  Has  often  thought 
that  the  difficulty  might  be  met  by  the  simple  expenditure  of  10  per  cent,  of 
the  school  money  in  the  districts  drawing  $200  apportionment  or  less  during 
the  year,  until  such  time  as  good  blackboards,  maps,  etc,,  were  secured,  and 
the  desired  results  attained  ;  recjuiring  directors  of  the  several  districts  to  con- 
sult with  the  superintendent  as  to  purchase  and  cost  of  the  same.  Is  satisfied 
that  it  would  in  no  way  conflict  with  the  general  interests  of  the  schools,  since 
t/O  meet  the  deficiency  to  keep  up  a  district  organization,  or  to  have  four  or  five 
months'  term  taught,  would  merely  necessitate  a  little  extra  private  expendi- 
ture of  money  on  the  part  of  each  patron  of  a  district. 

Directors.— The  law  is  very  plain  as  to  the  duties  of  directors,  but  it 
fre(|uently  happens  that  many  of  those  selected  to  discharge  the  responsible 
duties  of  so  important  a  position  are  men  (in  an  educational  sense)  wholly 
incompetent  to  meet  the  reiiuirements  with  ability.  Admitting  that  they  take 
sufficient  interest  to  visit  their  school,  they  seldom  have  any  suggestions  to 
make,  and  silently  acquiesce  in  the  general  movements  of  the  school  as  cou- 
•ducted  by  the  teacher.  It  is  a  trustworthy  position,  and  one  fraught  with 
many  responsibilities  to  a  district,  and  those  most  competent  to  discharge  the 
'duties  of  that  office  should  in  every  instance  be  selected. 

Clerks^  JieportH. — Js  pleased  to  remark,  that  with  but  few  exceptions,  there 
is  a  commendable  improvement  in  the  accuracy  with  which  clerks'  reports  are 
made  out.  It  is  an  established  fact  that  without  correct  reports  from  district 
clerks  embrtujing  all  the  details  of  a  district  in  a  minute  form,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  superintendent  to  be  concise  in  his  reports. 

(HerkH*  Bonds. — The  form  of  bond  as  prescribed  by  law  in  relation  to  district 
<'lerks  should  in  (»very  sense  be  enforced  ^'verbatim  et  Uteratum,"  in  order  to 
secure  a  district  from  any  loss  being  entailed  upon  it  from  any  untoward  cir- 
cumstance that  might  casually  arise.  Knows  of  no  instance  in  his  county 
where  it  has  been  othei'wise  than  enforced. 

School  ITouse^. — Some  of  the  school  houses  of  county  are  sufficiently  com- 
modious for  all  purposes,  but  the  interior  lacks  the  necessary  apparatus  and 
conveniences  so  important  to  imparting  proper  instruction,  while  others  are 
poorly  constructed  and  sorely  in  need  of  better  facilities.  The  location  of  a 
school  house  should  be  a  niatter  of  great  moment  to  a  district.  The  sitt^ 
selected  should  Ik^  one  that  would  embrace  the  advantages  of  accessibility  to 
all  in'  the  district,  proximity  to  water,  pleasing  shade  and  other  natural 
features. 

Local  Educational  Meetings. — While  all  must  agree  that  local  educational 
meetings  would  prove  a  source  of  benefit  to  all  who  would  take  part  in  them, 
still  in  the  present  isolated  condition  of  the  districts  and  the  distance  existing 
l)etween  them,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  practicable,  especially  when  we  consider 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  teachers  who  figure  in  our  schools  (and  the  number 
is  very  small)  are  only  transient,  and  not  long  enough  identified  with  the 
schools  to  make  a  success  of  such  an  undertaking. 

jEx((7nination  of  Teachers.— Ksich  apphcant  for  the  position  of  teacher  should 
be  thoroughly  and  critically  examined  on  all  the  branches,  because  upon  the 
merits  and  qualifications  of  the  teacher  dej)end  the  success  and  mental  welfare 
of  the  scholars  entrusted  to  him.  The  fact  of  a  teacher  passing  the  required 
<xamination  does  not  always  imply  that  he  or  she  is  or  will  be  a  successful 
teacher,  for  as  in  the  Latin  adage,  **orator  nascitur  non  fit,"  so  I  think  the 
same  might  be  applied  with  a  certain  degree  of  force  to  the  teacher. 
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l^achers'  CeriijicatcH. — Says  he :  **Sinco  you  have  again  jisked  my  opinioiy- 
ill  regard  to  *teac/»ers'  certificates'  I  will  say,  with  all  due  courtesy  to  you  and 
my  colleagues  in  this  vital  work  of  education,  that  I  am  strongly  opposed  to- 
this  third-grade  certificate,  because  the  tendency  will  now  be  more  than  liere- 
tofore  to  introduce  into  our  schools  a  class  of  teachers  who  will  naturally 
underbid  those  who  have  been  for  years  in  the  profession  ;  and  as  the  cry  in 
our  county,  as  elsewhere,  is  for  cheap  teachers,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  services  of  one  holding  a  third-grade  certificate,  who  will  teach  for  $H()  or 
$40  per  month,  will  be  secured  in  preference  to  paying  more  liberal  wages  to 
a  professional  teacher,  and  will  be  the  means  of  thrusting  standard  merit  and 
sterling  worth  from  the  schools.  I  doubt  very  strongly  whether  the  superin- 
tendents who  advoc^^d  the  additional  grade  inake  their  bread  and  butter  out 
of  the  profession.     If  they  do,  they  certainly  stand  in  their  own  light. 

Teacherti^  CcrtiJieateJi.-—S^^h\\^  all  are  unanimous  in  regard  to  the  payment 
of  more  liberal  wages,  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  this  will  prove  the  means  of  a 
general  decrease  of  wages,  instead  of  an  increase,  in  the  more  unsettled  ])r)r- 
tions  of  each  county,  and  result  in  crowding  men  of  ability  and  talent  from 
the  school  room.  I  am  merely  expressing  my  views  in  behalf  of  those  who* 
have  made  their  living  out  of,  and  have  sti)od  by  the  profession.  Again ; 
although  in  the  primarj^  departments  of  the  city  schools,  the  third  grade  may 
l>e  feasible,  still  each  one  of  our  district  schools  comprise  all  the  differv^nt- 
grades,  and  we  find  some  pretty  well  advanced,  re(juiring  the  very  best 
instruction  to  cany^  them  on  to  a  higher  coui*se. 

Qualifier ftiona  of  leachern, — The  (lualifications  of  a  teacher  are  many  and 
too  nuriierous  to  mention.  He  should  by  all  means  be  versed  in  the  branches 
of  the  common  school  curriculum,  accurate  in  the  exposition  of  general  truths, 
(iipable  of  clear  analytical  reasoning,  moral,  courteous,  gentlemanly  and  for- 
l)earing  in  his  maimer,  a  man  of  great  patience,  and  fully  (lualified  to  govern 
and  discipUne  his  pupils,  and  should  furthermore  passess  tjie  (luality  of  not 
losing  his  temi>er,  for  boys  enjoy  a  sense  of  sweet  satisfaction  when  they  can 
ruffle  a  teacher's  temper.  He  should  study  the  nature  and  disposition  of  eacb 
]>upil,  and  devise  the  best  means  to  reach  one  and  all. 

Teachem^  Continuitij. — It  is  better  for  one  teacher  to  continue  his  work  than 
for  districts  to  be  constantly  changing,  providing  that  a  teacher  is  capable  of 
advancing  his  pupils  from  year  to  year. 

Teachern'  Salaries. — The  sahiry  paid  to  some  teachers  is  in  many  instances 
i iiade<|uate,  while  others  receive  more  than  they  deserve,  when  <|ualifications 
are  considered. 

Teachers^  Reports, — Teachers'  reports  have  been  forwarded  very  promptly 
and  embrace  all  the  information  required  by  law. 

Tefwhers*  Exanilnations — Reviews. — I  consider  reviews  and  examinations 
indis()cnsable,  for  it  is  the  only  sure  way  by  which  accuracy  and  thoroughness 
can  l)e  attained.  There  is  nothing  that  will  serve  to  impress  facts  so  firmly 
inx)n  the  mind  as  frequent  reviews,  for  it  is  only  by  constantli/  rerlcirhif/  that 
the  more  complicate<I  and  intricate  principles  can  be  durably  impressed  and 
repetition  is  the  necessary  adjunct  of  it,  which  facts  I  fretjuently  bring  forward 
in  my  school  and  school  visits. 

Xew  Sahool  Districts. — In  regard  to  section  42  of  the  school  laws,  which  pro- 
vides **that  a  newly  organized  district  shall  not  be  re(|uired  to  have  a  school 
for  the  space  of  three  years'  duration"  it  appi'ars  to  me  that  newly  established 
districts  are  accorded  too  long  a  time  in  which  money  received  from  State  and 
county  apportionments  may  accumulate.  If  a  school  district  can  keep  up  its 
organization  after  the  period  of  three  years  specified  by  law,  it  si'ems  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  it  could  be  done  in  the  beginning.  In  (ronnection 
with  section  25,   subdivision  5,   the  practical  workings  of  the  law  has  been 
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I'iirried  out  to  the  letter  and  has  l)een  a  source  of  great  benefit  to  the  smaller 
distric'tw. 

Official  Lithors. — I  have  lK»en  unable  to  visit  the  schools  in  this  count>*  2e^ 
often  as  I  should  wish.  The  districts  are  widely  separated  and  it  would  require 
my  time  in  the  sunnner  when  I  am  engaged  in  the  school-room.  It  can 
hardly  be  expected  of  a  man  that  he  will  spend  two  dollars  to  make  one.  This 
county  pays  the  mere  pittance  of  $tK)  per  annum,  a  sum  by  no  means  an  ade- 
(|uate  renumeration  for  the  duties  pertormed.  I  have  appealed  to  the  county 
<'ourt  to  raise  the  salary  sufficiently  to  nuK?t  the  requirements  of  the  office,  but 
in  every  instance  they  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  me. 

Educational  Outlook. — There  is  an  increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  most 
of  our  districts  to  lengthen  the  term  of  school,  and  a  greater  zeal  and  interest 
have  been  aroused  by  the  more  frecjuent  visits  made  by  patrons  of  the  several 
•districts.  I  can  see  a  decided  improvement  in  many  of  our  schools,  and  the 
progress  indicated  only  serves  to  show  that  we  have  pupils  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  State  very  well  advanced  in  their  studies,  and  zealous  in  the 
acquisition  of  practical  knowledge.  Considering  the  limited  advantages  of 
some,  so  far  as  school  privileges  are  concerned,  they  have  done  remarkably 
well  and  evince  a  spirit  of  progreas  that  will  rank  well  with  other  districts. 

DOUGLAS    COUNTY.— SUPERINTENDENT,   GEO.     T.     BUSSELL. 

Enumeration, — The  present  mode  of  enumeration  has  many  objectionable 
features,  one  of  which  is  the  oppprtunity  for  making  false  returns.  There  are 
unscrupulous  peoj)le  everywhere  ;  i)ersohs  devoid  of  every  sense  of  honor,  and 
more  so  when  they  come  in  contact  with  public  funds  they  are  ready  to  draw 
more  than  their  legitimatt*  share.  The  boundaries  of  districts  are  so  poorly 
<letined  that  a  person  so  disposed  may  easily  pass  beyond  the  district  boundair 
and  number  those  belonging  in  another  district.  The  question  naturally 
arises,  "  How  are  we  to  guard  against  this  public  peculation  ?*'  Let  some  one 
pei'S(m  be  appointed  who  shall  in  person  visit  every  family  in  the  district, 
taking  down  the  name  in  full,  also  the  age  and  sex  of  each  child  of  school  agi* 
in  the  district.  I'his  would,  of  course,  take  time  and  involve  some  expense, 
but  it  would  be  a  public  benefit. 

Enrollment,  when  compared  with  the  enumeration,  would  seem  to  justify 
my  remarks  relative  to  the  i)resent  manner  of  numbering  the  children  of  the 
State,  demonstrating  very  clearly  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  change.  With 
greater  vigilance  we  shall  hereafter  be  able  to  make  a  better  showing  compared 
witJi  the  present.  There  are  other  causes,  among  which  is  the  great  distance 
pupils  have  to  travel  in  going  to  and  returning  fnmi  school.  When  the  roads 
are  bad  it  is  almost  imi)ossible  for  the  younger  i^upils  (and  they  preponderate 
in  many  districts)  to  attend  school.  The  increase  of  districts  will  obviate  thL*< 
disadvantage  to  s(mie  extent.  An  increased  solicitude  on  the  part  of  parents 
to  have  their  children  educated  will  also  serve  to  lessen  the  disparagement 
between  enrollment  and  actual  attendance. 

Again,  the  great  difterence  between  the  actual  enrollment  and  average  daily 
attendance  is  a  painful  realization  of  the  fact  that  our  common  schools  are  not 
properly  appreciated.  Must  try  and  devise  some  plan  by  which  we  may  be 
able  to  i-each  the  nnappreciative  class  and  get  them  interested  in  the  school*. 
Again,  this  dissimilarity  of  numbers  may  be  accounted  for  in  this  way:  Com- 
paratively few  of  the '4-y ear-old  children  attend  school,  and  of  the  wholr 
number  enumerated  (^uite  a  per  cent,  are  of  the  named  age.  The  personal 
\'isitati()n  suggested  in  another  place  will  (*orrect  this  matter  also,  and  thereby 
insure  more  encouragement  and  hope  for  the  future. 

Another  mistake  in  present  system  of  enumeration  is  that  of  enrolling 
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married  persons  who  are  less  than  twenty  years  of  age.  This  cla^ss  should  be 
debarred  from  draining  public  moneys.  Very  few  of  the  above  cUiss  of  persons 
iittend  public  schools.  This  cannot  be  regarded  as  having  a  tendency  to 
abridge  the  rights  of  anyone.  Private  schools  are  plentiful  throughout  the 
State,  more  than  sutficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  this  cla.ss. 

School  ApparatiLH, — The  school  apparatus  in  this  county  is  quite  limited. 
Upon  this  subject  there  is  quite  a  diversity  of  opinion,  but  upon  sober  second 
thought  it  seems  to  me  that  all  must  agree  upon  the  superior  advantages  result- 
ing from  the  use  of  apparatus.  An  intelligent  person  furnished  with  apparatus 
with  which  to  illustrate,  almost  doubles  the  usefulness  of  our  text  books. 
Principles  will  be  bett<?r  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  Denominate  numbers 
<5annot  be  well  taught  without  the  use  of  tangible  objects.  The  several  coins 
of  federal  money,  the  weights  in  avoirdupois,  the  measures  used  in  liquids,  all 
costing  comparatively  little,  are  of  boundless  importance  in  the  hands  of  live 
teachers.  Thus  the  eye,  ear  and  hand  are  educated  together.  The  child's 
progress  is  sound,  deep,  practical,  lasting  and  of  practical  utility.  Let  each 
district  furnish  apparatus  for  its  school.  I  think  that  teachers  are  in  a  man- 
ner to  blame  for  this  lack  in  schools.  Let  them  bring  this  subject  before  their 
patrons,  showing  the  great  good  that  will  result  to  their  children,  and  the 
appeal  will  not  be  made  in  vain. 

jblrectors  and  Thelv  Dutien. — I  consider  this  a  delicate  subject  upon  which 
to  treat.  That  there  is  a  lamentable  want  of  interest  on  the  part  of  school 
<lireetors  is  patent  to  all.  The  position  of  director  is,  in  a  measure,  a  thankless 
one.  The  districts  fail  to  show  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  their 
directors  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and  very  soon  they  become 
discouraged,  then  disgusted,  and  at  last  refuse  to  serve.  Thus  the  best  quali- 
fied men  are  unwilling  to  accept  the  office. 

Clerkfi'  Reporta, — With  but  few  exceptions  are  defective.  Have  been  greatly 
annoyed  bv  extremely  meager  reports.  It  was  simply  impossible  to  make 
>iui>erintendents  report  until  I  had  re-written  to  many  of  the  clerks.  Propei* 
oare  is  not  exercised  in  the  selection  of  clerks.  The  office  is  a  very  important 
one,  and  the  very  best  qualified  man  in  the  district  should  bo  selected  for  the 
|K)sition,  and  he  should  nave  reasonable  comi)ensation  for  his  labors.  Unless 
this  is  done  it  will  be  difficult  to  secure  the  services  of  a  competent  i)erson.  The 
present  blank  form  seems  to  trouble  many  of  them.  It  is  very  plain  and 
<»xplicit.  Proper  record  books  should  be  furnished  by  the  State  for  the  use  of 
teachers,  and  these  would  be  a  great  help  to  the  clerk. 

Clerks'  Bonds. — As  the  facts  now  are,  thinks  that  a  very  small  number  of 
the  clerks  have  given  bonds,  and  from  inquiry  and  observation  is  fully  per- 
.»<uaded  that  this  is  the  case  ajl  over  the  State.  Kecently  iusked  Mr.  —  of  district 
—  :  **Have  you  exacted  bonds  from  your  clerk?"  "  No,  sir  ;  our  clerk  is  an 
honest  man  ;  we  never  ask  him  to  give  bonds."  The  presumi)tion  is  that  bonds 
liave  been  given.  Suppose  a  person  is  elected  clerk  and  he  cannot  give  l)onds, 
what  then  ?  Presume  it  to  be  impossible  to  secure  the  services  of  another  per- 
son in  the  district  capable  of  holding  the  office,  what  is  to  be  done  in  the 
premises?  Who  are  to  be  the  sufferers  ?  The  children  of  the  district.  The 
children  must  be  educated.  Suppose  a  competent  person  is  elected  and  he 
rt^fuses  to  give  bonds  ;  then  another,  and  he  likewise  refuses.  May  be  on  the 
border  land  of  trouble  in  this  very  matter.  How  shall  we  meet  these  cases  if 
they  present  themselves? 

fjMrict  School  JFou.hch. — During  the  past  year  four  new  school  houses  have 
been  built.    Verv  good  buildings,  (|uite  creditable  to  the  district.      Good  loca- 
tions were. also  chosen,  together  with  ample  play  ground.     Several  old,  untidy, 
dilapidated,  cold,  uncomfortable  houses  have  given  i)lace  to  neat,  comfortable, 
•    tidy  edifices,  to  which  the  district  may  point  with  honest  pride.      Outwanl 
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mlornineiit,  an  woH  us  internal  iniprovoineiit,  is  (juite  noticeable  in  many  of  tlie 
(listricts.  In  the  matter  of  goo*!  fenet»s  and  the  planting  of  shade  trees,  the 
st>ttinfr  of  hitching  posts,  building  woodshtnls  and  other  outlmildings,  noticesa 
forward  movement  along  the  line. 

Lovftl  Edunttionaf  Mridnf/s. — Will  encourage  l(M*al  educational  meetings  in 
various  j)arts  of  the  county.  Is  very  certain  that  great  good  will  result  from 
them.  A  unification  of  "parents,  teachers  and  children  will  have  a  happy 
influence  upon  all,  the  result  of  which  will  be  a  better  attendance  at 
school,  more  faith  in  teachers  and,  as  a  constniuence,  improved  recitations.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  i)resent  to  and  press  ui)on  the  attention  of  ever>"  parent  the 
fact  that  upon  each  individual  fatner  and  mother  rests  the  present  and  the 
future  prosperity  of  their  children. 

County  Instifuff'ti. — Thinks  that  teachers*  institutes  should  be  held  annually. 
To  have  them  prove  a  success  they  mast  be  sustained  by  legislative  enactments, 
not  by  entertainments  and  Ix^ggiligs.  Thinks  they  are  growing  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  general  public,  and  are  coming  to  be  regardeil  as  a  part  of  the  school 
work  of  the  county.  When  the  people  manifest  a  deeper  interest  in  all  educa- 
tional matters  then  they  will  voluntarily  come  forward  and  give  pecuniary  aid 
to  ciirry  on  the  institute  work.  Not  only  is  it  necessary  that  the  teachers  in 
the  county  assemble  themselves  together,  but  in  this  connection  some  way 
must  be  devised  to  induce  the  attendance  of  school  directors.  Xow  to  induce 
the  attendance  of  this  chiss,  educated  persons  from  other  sections  of  the  State 
should  be  invited  to  come  and  participate  in  institute  work. 

Examination  of  Tcavhcrs. — Rejoices  that  the  present  system  (private  exam- 
inations) is  breathing  its  last.  Private  examinations  have  not  a  sinjrle 
redeeming  feature.  Our  best  material  will  now  come  to  the  fn)nt,  many  who 
now  hold  certiticatcs  will  have  to  make  a  greater  effort,  go  higher,  or  pass  out 
of  the  profession.  The  new  law  will  bring  into  the  ranks  a  class  of  workinjr, 
l)rogressiv(;  teachers,  men  and  women  who  will  continue  to  be  students,  keejK 
ing  up  with  the  times,  pressing  forward  to  higher  attainments. 

Teaching  is  a  mere  makeshift  to  many;  no  love  for  the  profession  calls  them 
into  the  field,  (.'hildren  to  them  are  only  nuisances,  to  Ik»  tolerated  because  of 
the  dollars  and  cents  that  th(\v  will  bring.  Thinks  that  our  new  system  will 
sift  out  this  class  of  presumptive  pedagogues  and  give  place  to  a  body  of  honest, 
devoted  school-loving  teachei^s,  willing  to  labor  as  they  see  the  dawn  of  better 
times  and  a  greater  appreciation. 

T('<(<'/h  rs^  Crrtiffc(ffes. — Thinks  that  the  three-grade  system  will  be  much  in 
advaucL'  of  our  i)resent  one.  One  great  fault  in  the  present  system  is  the 
issuing  of  tii*st-gra(le  certiticates  to  those  who  have  never  taught.  It  matters^ 
not  how  well  versed  in  book  lore  or  other  knowledge  a  person  may  be,  if  he 
has  not  taught,  he  should  not  receive  a  tirst  grade  certificate.  I  wcJuld  grant 
a  fii-st -grade  based  upon  successful  teaching  as  well  as  the  per  cent,  of  questions 
answered.  The  second-grade  also  should  call  for  some  experience  in  teaching, 
say  three  or  six  months.  The  third-grade  to  pass  without  this  previous 
experience.  In  the  tirst-grade  tlie  teacher  should  be  at  least  twenty  years  of 
age.  All  certiticates  good  only  in  the  county  where  issued.  Permits  liiightU* 
granted  for  the  interim  between  examinations,  but  only  once  to  the  same 
})ers()n. 

Teachers'  I^crniancnc)/  and  Contintnti/  of  Work, — Here,  as  in  many  other 
things,  very  poor  judgment  is  exercised.  Change!  Change!  is  the  continual 
cry,  poor  mistiikeu  mortals.  Other  things  being  equal  the  same  teacher 
should  be  retained  as  long  as  possible,  and  why?  The  teacher  takes  charge  of 
a  school,  has  carried  through  a  six  or  nine  months  term;  success  has  crowned 
his  labors;  he  has  become  familiar  with  the  temperament  of  each  pupil  in  the 
school,  knowing  the  disposition,  the  aspirations,  the  struggles  of  each;  now  let 
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the  same  teacher  take  charge  of  the  school  for  another  term  and  as  a  result  the 
entire  school  would  move  forward.  Instead  of  this  let  a  new  teacher  assume 
the  charge,  then  the  entire  ground  must  be  retrodden  and  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  time  lost.  Peoi^le  are  not  in  the  habit  of  turning  to  every  new 
physician  who  maizes  his  debut ;  neither  are  people  running  after  every  new 
importation  in  the  legal  profession.  Of  course  not.  They  are  too  wise  for  that. 
A  very  few  minutes  of  sober  thought  ought  to  convince  directors  that  they  are 
making  a  geat  mistake  in  constantly  changing  teachers.  When  school  directors 
and  patrons  have  given  more  attention  to  this  vital  principle,  then  will  follow 
permanency  and  continuity  of  work. 

Teachers'  Salaries, — Teachers,  as  a  class,  are  very  poorly  paid.  People 
think  that  because  the  teacher  is  in  school,  but  six  hours  of  the  twenty-four  he 
is  amply  paid  for  his  work.  People  are  (luick  to  draw  comparisons  between 
the  farm  laborer  and  the  teacher — the  one  indoors  getting  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  a  day  for  six  hours'  work,  the  other  toiling  from  early  morning  until 
dark  for  the  same  pay.  Go  through  life  and  mark  the  contrast ;  the  teacher  at 
the  age  of  thirty  or  thirty-six  years  of  age  is  gathered  to  the  shades  ;  the  farm 
hand  passes  into  the  sixties  before  leaving  this  mundane  sphere.  As  I  said  at 
the  outset,  good  teachers  are  poorly  paid  ;  there  are  so  many  makeshifts  in  the 
•calling  that  they  have  reduced  the  wages;  they  come  not  to  stay,  but  like 
Macawber,  are  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up.  But  there  will  be  a  turning 
down,  a  sifting  in  the  near  future.  I  think  that  the  efficient,  conscientious 
teacher  may  look  forward  and  take  courage,  the  dawn  of  better  times  is  in  the 
rift. 

Teachers^  Rejyorts, — In  looking  over  the  last  year's  reports  he  finds  a  large 
per  cent,  of  them  deficient  in  many  respects,  He  has  received  during  the  year 
but  five  perfect  reports.  Many  of  the  reports  came  in  months  after  the  schools 
were  closed.  District  officers  are  largely  to  blame  for  this.  Very  many  of  the 
reports  came  from  teachers  holding  first  grade  certificates.  Again,  the  school 
registers  are  very  poorly  kept.  The  State  should  furnish  these  registers,  having 
them  made  so  plain  that  there  could  be  no  mistake  made.  Thinks  that  at 
least  half  of  the  tet?chers  of  the  county  procure  their  own  registers  ;  this,  too,  is 
wrong.  Most  of  the  States  furnish  school  registers  ;  why  not  Oregon  ?  Again, 
a  well  kept  register  is  of  great  service  to  the  district  clerk  in  making  out  his 
annual  report. 

Meviews  and  Examinations  in  School. — Is  in  favor  of  reviews  and  always 
has  been,  weekly,  monthly  and  quarterly.  We  cannot  review  too  often.  By 
constant  reviewing  we  impress  subjecisupon  the  mind  of  the  young.  This 
matter  has  engaged  his  attention  for  years,  and  he  is  more  and  more  impressed 
with  its  good  results.  The  student  thoroughly  drilled  by  constant  reviews 
soon  becomes  indei)endent  of  the  text  book.  The  school  that  has  constant  and 
well  defined  plans  of  review,  and  persists  in  them,  must  win  success.  Such  a 
school  is  a  great  blessing,  and  thrice  fortunate  are  the  youth  therein  (congre- 
gated. 

New  School  lyistricts. — Section  42. — One  of  the  great  mistakes  of  our  legisla- 
tors was  the  passage  of  the  three-year  law.  Giving  three  years  was  an  egre- 
gious blunder.  The  district  that  will  not  within  one  year  after  its  organiza- 
tion build  a  school  house  cannot  appreciate  its  importance.  One  year  will 
stimulate  the  directors  to  immediate  eftbrt,  feeling,  as  they  must,  that  what  is 
to  be  done  must  be  done  at  once,  or  else  forfeit  the  franchise.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  three-year  privilege  only  serv^es  to  foster  the  pernicious  habit  of 
procrastination,  and  this  forniidable  obstacle  to  progress  having  fastened  itself 
upon  the  directors,  is  like  the  old  man  of  the  sea — very  hard  to  shake  oflT.  Lop 
oBTthis  excresence  from  our  school  laws,  so  that  the  children  of  the  State  may 
have  the  advantages  of  a  present  and  not  a  prospective  education.  We  regard 
19 
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schools  as  a  great  blessing,  therefore  the  more  quickly  we  are  blessed  the 
better. 

Official  Labors, — His  official  labors  during  the  past  year  have  been  satisfac- 
tory to  a  large  per  wnt.  of  the  citizens  of  Douglas  county,  but  not  to  himself. 
He  must  try  to  do  more.  Every  part  of  the  county  shall  be  visited  during 
some  part  of  the  year.  He  is,  and  has  been,  endeavoring  to  impress  upon  the 
directors  and  parents  in  every  district  the  importance  of  having,  if  possible, 
more  than  a  three  months'  term  uf  school,  because*  of  the  greater  good  that  will 
result  from  a  longer  term.  The  five-mill  tax  will  he  a  great  help  to. the  small 
districts,  as  well  as  having  salutary  influence  upon  the  schools  at  large  through- 
out the  county.  The  educational  outlook  in  Douglas  county  is,  he  thinks, 
encouraging.  An  increased  interest  is  manifesting  itself  in  several  parts  of  the 
county.  It  shall  be  our  endeavor  during  the  year  to  encourage  and  stimulate 
this  feehng.  The  people  must  be  taught  to  realize  more  deeply  the  vital 
importance  of  an  education.  He  closes  with  a  hope  and  desire  tnat  the  next 
report  of  his  official  labors  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  himself,  the  citizens 
of  Douglas,  and  to  yourself,  our  honored  chief. 

JACKSON    COUNTY.  -SUPERINTENDENT,     N.    A.     JACOBS. 

Teachers'  Certiftcates, — All  well  pleased  with  the  new  law  doing  away  with 
private  examinations. 

JOSEPHINE  COUNTY.— SUPERINTENDENT,   ED.  T.    HATHAWAY. 

Clerks'  Reports, — Clerks  are  often  unq^uaUfied  for  their  duties,  hence  their 
reports  are  irregular  and  often  unintelligible,  making  it  impossible  for  the 
county  superintendent  to  gain  the  required  information  necessary  for  his 
annual  report.  Thinks  great  care  should  be  taken  in  selecting  district  clerk, 
and  that  he  should  b.e  required  to  file  his  bond  with  the  county  superintendent 
before  being  allowed  to  draw  the  pubhc  money  due  his  district. 

School  Houses, — There  are  twenty-eight  school  houses  in  the  county,  the 
total  estimated  valuation  of  which  is  $5,265.  Are  mostly  of  a  rude  construction, 
insufficiently  seated  and  poorly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  pupUs  who  have 
to  attend  school  in  them.  Have  been  two  new  school  houses  jbujlt  during  the 
past  year,  and  several  more  in  course  of  construction. 

Educational  Meetings. — There  have  been  no  educational  meetings  nor 
teachers^  institutes  held  in  this  county  since  the  district  institute,  which*  was 
held  in  July,  1885.  Arrangements  are  being  made  to  organize  a  county  insti- 
tute in  July  next,  to  be  held  annually,  and  it  is  hoped  that  much  good  may  be 
derived  therefrom. 

Examinations, — He  thinks  public  examinations  for  teachers'  certificates 
more  preferable  than  private  ones.  Thinks  the  time  for  holding  these  exam- 
inations should  be  limited  to  two  instead  of  three  days. 

Enumeration, — Number  of  persons  in  the  county  from  4  to  20  years  of  age, 
1,278  ;  number  enrolled  in  public  schools,  864  ;  average  daily  attendance,  649. 
By  looking  over  the  teachers'  reports  and  comparing  them  with  the  clerks' 
reports  he  finds  that  there  are  but  very  few  pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools  under 
7  years  of  age,  and  but  few  over  17  years  of  age  ;  those  under  7  being  deemed 
by  parents  and  teachers  too  young  to  attend  school.  This  accounts  for  the  low 
enrollment  as  compared  wuth  the  whole  number  drawing  public  money- 

KLAMATH  COUNTY.— SUPERINTENDENT,  W.  E.  GREENE. 

Enumeration, — You  will  observe  by  the  within  report  only  a  little  over  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  children  of  school  age  are  enrolled.    The  reason 
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for  this,  he  thinks,  is  the  distance  from  the  school  houses;  in  some  instances  the 
children  wallc  three  and  four  miles.  This  also  accounts,  in  a  measure,  for  the 
very  small  actual  average  daily  attendance. 

School  Systfm, — This  is  a  new  county  and  our  school  system  is  very  poor, 
owing,  he  thinks,  to  the  lack  of  interest  exhibited  by  the  people  generally,  and 
by  the  directors  and  clerks,  as  some  of  the  reports  show. 

Institutes. — They  have  never  held  an  institute  in  this  county;  but  he  will 
endeavor  to  hold  one  this  year,  as  several  teachers  have  expressed  their  willing- 
ness to  do  all  thev  can  to  assist  in  the  same.  The  schools  of  this  county  are  not 
supplied  with  school  apparatus  of  any  kind.  He  thinks  it  a  good  plan  for  a 
portion  of  the  school  tax  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  all  necessary  appar- 
atus for  the  common  schools  of  this  county. 

LAKE    COUNTY.— SUPERINTENDENT,    A.    H.     FISHER. 

JSnumeration. — The  actual  enumeration  of  all  persons,  according  to  the  district 
clerks'  reports  for  March  5, 1888,  was:  males,  383;  females  326;  total,  709.  Actual 
enrollment,  males,  226  ;  females,  215  ;  total,  441 ;  making  .621  per  cent,  of  the 
enumeration  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of  county.  Actual  average  attend- 
ance, males,  160  ;  females,  185  ;  total,  345.  This  shows  only  .486  per  cent,  in 
actual  attendance ;  but  taking  into  consideration  the  extent  of  territory 
embraced  in  our  school  districts,  and  the  inability  to  locate  school  houses  so  as 
to  accommodate  all,  certainly  must  consider  this  a  very  good  average  attend- 
ance for  this  county. 

Apparatus. — There  is  very  little  apparatus  in  the  schools  of  this  county,  only 
two  schools  being  furnished  with  globes  and  dictionari«B.  This  shows  that  the 
directors,  as  a  class,  are  not  exercising  as  much  interest  or  duty  as  the  law 
requires  of  them.  If  they  would  use  the  money  set  apart  by  law  for  that  pur- 
pose, there  is  not  a  school  in  this  county  but  could  nave  been  supplied  with 
everything  required  and  have  something  of  a  library  started.  Recommends 
that  a  law  be  enacted  compelling  directors  to  use  the  fund  set  apart  by  law  for 
the  purchase  of  maps,  globes,  charts,  etc.,  or  else  return  the  same  to  the  county 
treasurer  and  let  the  superintendent  re-apportion  it. 

Clerks^  Reports. — Have  been  made  out  promptly  and  returned,  but  many  of 
them  are  so  incomplete  and  meager  that  in  most  cases  the  superintendent  has 
to  guess  at  wliat  is  intended. 

Clerks^  Bonds. — All  have  been  filled  out  promptly,  and  in  all  cases  for  double 
the  amount  that  is  expected  to  come  into  their  hands. 

District  School  Houses. — There  are  eleven  school  houses  in  this  county. 
Most  are  warm  and  comfortable,  well  lighted,  but  poorly  furnished.  There 
have  been  five  new  houses  built  in  the  past  year,  ana  in  all  of  them  special  care 
and  attention  has  been  given  to  warmth  and  ventilation,  but  nothing  to 
furnishing  them  with  comfortable  seats. 

Local  Educational  Meetlnns. — Have  been  neglected,  from  the  fact  that 
teachers  are  so  scattered,  and  have  so  far  to  travel  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  enough  at  any  one  place  to  do  anything  in  that  business.  Deems  these 
meetings  excellent  in  counties  where  they  can  be  held,  but  in  a  county  like 
this  it  is  impossible. 

Institutes. — There  has  never  been  one  held  in  this  county.  Thinks  the  hold- 
ing of  institutes  one  of  the  most  important  duties  that  the  superintendent  has 
to  perform,  and  that  the  law  compelling  him  to  do  so  is  one  of  the  best  enact- 
ments of  the  legislature,  but  would  like  to  see  the  law  amended  so  that  teach- 
ers could  get  full  pay  for  the  whole  time  spent  in  attendance. 

Examination  oj  Teachers. — The  new  law  has  been  very  satisfactory  so  far, 
and  don^t  know  of  anything  to  offer  that  would  make  it  more  complete. 
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Teachers'  Cerilficates. — Ar  eat  the  present  time  all  that  could  be  required, 
the  new  law  having  so  arranged  it  tnat  the  teachers  who  wish  to  remain  in 
the  profession  are  compelled  to  work  up,  and  that  in  a  way  that  is  just  and 
equitable  to  all. 

Teachers^  OuaUficationa. — The  teachers  in  this  county  are,  as  a  rule,  well 
qualified  to  fill  their  positions,  and  give  better  satisfaction  to  the  pec^le  than 
teachers  from  a  distance. 

'Teachers^  Permanenci/  and  Continuity  of  M^ork. — The  best  teachers  have 
no  trouble  to  secure  their  school  from  year  to  year,  and  have  no  trouble  in 
staying  at  one  school  so  long  a^  they  try  to  discharge  their  duty. 

Teachern'  Salaries. — Is  a  general  tendency  of  directors  to  pay  better  wages  to 
teachers  than  heretofore.  AH  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  and  wisely  too, 
that  they  cannot  secure  good  teachers  without  paying  higher  wages  than  have 
been  paid,  although  the  average  wages  for  male  teachers  is  lower  than  it  was 
last  year. 

Teaeher%'  Reports. — Are  made  out  promptly  as  the  law  requires,  but  none 
of  them  are  made  out  in  full.  There  is  a  lack  in  making  a  full  report  on  the 
number  in  the  difierent  classes  and  the  average  attendance  of  males  and 
females. 

Reviews  and  Examinatloyi  in  Schools. — Most  of  the  teachers  comply  in  full 
with  the  law  requiring  reviews  and  examinations,  but  there  is  no  record 
kept  of  the  same.  Tliinks  the  school  registers  furnished  by  the  State  should 
be  so  arranged  as  to  keep  a  record  of  this. 

Neiv  School  Districts. — Section  42,  School  Law. — All  school  districts  having 
reported  promptly  there  has  been  no  occasion  to  enforce  the  law,  and  I  think 
that  a  good  feature  of  y^e  law.  Bu(  one  year  is  long  enough  for  new  districts 
to  have  before  commencing  a  school.  At  the  present  rate  of  taxation  there  is 
no  district  that  has  a  sulftcient  number  of  children  to  organize  but  what  will 
have  money  enough  in  one  year  to  carry  on  a  four  or  six  months'  school. 

General  Workings  of  the  New  Law. — Has  been  very  satisfactory  in  this 
county.  It  has  many  excellent  features  and  some  grand  strides  have  been 
made  toward  placing  public  school  system  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis. 

Official  Labors. — In  official  labors  has  traveled  over  600  miles  ;  visited  every 
school  taught  in  county  once,  and  in  most  cases  twice  ;  have  delivered  twenty 
lectures  to  pupils  and  jpatrons,  and  hopes  has  succeeded  in  placing  schools  in 
better  condition  than  they  liave  ever  been  since  the  county  has  been  organized. 
There  have  been  more  and  better  school  houses  built  in  the  last  year  than  ever 
before.  The  permanency  of  the  teachers  and  better  wages  is  another  indication 
of  a  forward  movement  in  this  county. 

General  SuggeMlons. — Amend  the  laws  so  as  to  compel  directors  to  visit 
their  schools.  Compel  them  to  use  the  money  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of 
apparatus,  etc.,  or  return  it  to  the  county  treasurer  to  be  reapportioned,  ilimish 
each  district  with  a  register ;  ])ay  eacli  teacher  for  the  actual  time  spent  at 
institutes;  increase  the  length  of  school  term  from  three  to  five  montns,  and 
newly  organized  districts  from  three  months  to  one  year,  and  we  will  have  as 
good  a  school  law  as  any  State. 

Educational  Outlook. — Must  say  is  v^ery  encouraging.  The  people  are  takinff 
more  interest  in  educational  matters.  Tlie  schools  average  longer  terms  ana 
for  so  sparsely  settled  a  country  are  well  attended.  Taking  everything  into 
consideration,  thinks  we  are  making  fine  progress  in  the  matter  of  education. 
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MULTNOMAH  COUNTY.— SUPERINTENDENT,  C.  H.  GOVE. 

ENUMERATION. 

. Years 

1887  1888 

(a)  Enumeration . --.11,786  12,375 

lb)  Actual  enrollment 6,681  6,954 

(c)  Actual  average  attendant?e 5,316  5,232 

III  some  districts  children  under  four  years  of  age  liave  been  enumerated  for 
the  sake  of  increasing  tlie  amount  of  money  drawn  from  state  and  county 
funds.  Mistakes  as  to  boundaries  of  districts  have  been  frequent.  In  one  or 
two  cases  clerks  on  the  eve  of  retiring  from  office  have  been  careless  in  regard 
to  enumeration,  and  have  thus  prevented  the  districts  from  receiving  the  full 
share  of  public  money.    The  new  law  will  aid  in  correcting  these  errors. 

Apparatus, — Two  years  ago  found  a  majority  of  the  schools  outside  the  city 
without  apparatus.  First  work  was  to  become  acquainted  with  the  teachera 
and  to  try  to  awaken  a  desire  for  better  facilities,  and  when  found  that 
apparatus  would  be  used,  urged  directors  to  buy.  Last  September  a  circular 
letter  was  written  to  the  directors  of  the  various  districts  urging  them  to  supply 
their  schools  with  the  following  articles  :  Webster's  Unabriged  Dictionary, 
Appleton  's  Reading  Charts,  a  set  of  outline  maps,  a  globe  and  good  blackboards. 
Have  been  very  much  gratified  by  the  responses  from  a  number  of  districts. 
There  are  many  districts  still  unprovided  with  much  needed  apparatus,  but  is 
of  the  opinion  that  an  earnest  teacher,  with  the  aid  of  the  superintendent,  can 
obtain  the  necessary  apparatus  from  tne  average  board  of  directors  in 
Multnomah  county.  Teachers  and  directors  have  been  urged  to  use  great  care 
in  preserving  the  apparatus  they  have. 

l>irectors  and  Their  Duties. — Many  of  directors  have  shown  great  interest  in 
their  work  in  securing  efficient  teachers,  in  supplying  them  with  aids  to 
successful  work,  and  in  upholding  honest  eftbrts  of  earnest,  conscientious 
teachers.  Ignorance,  indifference,  neighborhood  jealousies  and,  in  a  few  cases, 
lack  of  principle,  have  greatly  hindered  the  work.  Considers  that  personal 
visitation  to  directors,  letters  of  encouragement  and  suggestions,  the  holding  of 
educational  meetings  in  their  districts,  are  the  most  efficient  methods  of 
educating  both  directors  and  patrons  in  the  line  of  mutual  duties  and 
responsibilities. 

Clerks'*  Reports. — Has  experienced  great  inconvenience  from  irregularity  in 
time  of  receiving  clerks*  reports  and  from  the  many  errors  they  contain,  but  is 
glad  to  noU^  improvements  in  these  particulars. 

Clerks'  Bonds. — These  have  not  all  been  received,  but  th'^y  will  be  filed 
before  the  next  appropriation  of  funds  is  made. 

School  Jfottses.— The  school  houses  in  many  districts  are  in  good  condition. 
There  is  great  lack  of  blackboard  room.  Improvement  in  caring  for  the 
buildings  is  imperative.  A  clean  room,  well  lighted  and  heated,  with  comfort- 
able desks  and  tables  and  well  blackened  stove,  must  take  the  place  of  dusty 
and  muddy  floors,  disorderly  desks  and  rusty  stoves,  which  are  so  common. 
Teachers  who  are  careless  in  these  points  have  little  idea  of  the  strength  and 
influence  for  good  they  thus  lose. 

Local  and  Count}/  Educational  Meetings. — (Here  quote  from  annual  report, 
1888):  "The  year's  work  in  Multnomah  county  has  been  very  satisfactory. 
One  year  ago  last  September  we  commenced  to  hold  institutes  in  various  parts 
ofthecounU'.  Have  held  in  all  fifteen.  Teachers  of  county  have  taken  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  this  work.  The  institutes  have  been  held  on  Satur- 
oays,  beginning  at  10  o'clock  and  closing  at  3.    During  Christmas  vacation  of 
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both  years  au  institute  of  three  tlays  was  held  in  Portland.  These  institutes 
were  conducted  by  normal  school  workers,  and  proved  of  great  benefit  to  the 
teachers  of  the  city  as  well  as  those  of  the  country. 

Examination  of  Teachertt. — The  new  law  in  regard  to  examinations  is  a 
great  improvement.  It  has,  however,  been  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  some 
good  primary  teachers,  who  have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  per  cent, 
required  for  a  second  grade  certificatt*.  Their  third  ^rade  certificates  having 
expired,  and  they  having  previously  held  jK^rmits,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
close  the  schools.  It  would  have  been  better  for  the  districts  if  the  teachers 
could  have  completed  the  term's  work.  8uch  cases  are  very  rare.  When  the 
rules  are  fully  understood  th€»y  will  lead  to  earnest  preparation  for  professional 
work.  The  inducements  offered  by  the  State  board  of  education  to  teachers  to 
secure  State  certificates  and  life  diplomas  are  certainly  just,  and  hopes  the 
teachers  will  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  settle  the  question  of 
certificates.  Since  the  new  law  came  in  force  twenty-two  applicants  have 
received  first  grade  certificates,  twenty-nine  have  received  second  grade 
certificates,  and  twenty-five  third  grade  certificates.  It  seems  that  those 
teachers  who  fail  to  secure  first  grade  certificates  on  account  of  not  hav- 
ing sufficient  amount  of  experience,  should  not  be  subjected  to  repeated  exam- 
inations, but  that  the  grade  of  such  certificates  should  be  raised  when  the 
teacher  lias  had  the  required  months  of  experience  of  successful  teaching.  The 
examining  board  should  judge  of  the  character  of  worth  by  personal  visits  to 
such  schools.  The  preparation  of  (luestions  for  county  examination  is  very 
important  work.  Would  not  grade  the  questions  to  suit  the  grade  of  certifi-. 
cate.  Think  the  examination  should  test  the  knowledge  of  the  applicant  in 
regard  to  principles,  and  should  avoid  puzzles,  ambiguous  questions  and 
general  questions  which  are  no  test  of  scholarship.  FJas  always  been  pleased 
with  the  (jutstions  in  theory  and  practice,  when  they  have  been  of  the  char- 
acter that  test  the  teacher's  knowledge  of  standard  authors  on  the  various 
subjects  included  under  this  subject.  The  subject  study  of  the  history  of 
leaaing  movements  in  the  educational  world,  and  the  successes  and  failures  of 
prominent  educators,  is  a  fruitful  source  of  strength  to  the  teacher  of  to-day. 
The.  standard  of  work  has  been  perceptibly  raised  during  the  last  two  years, 
and  thinks  the  new  law  has  aided  very  materially. 

leachns^  QualifieationH. — There  has  been  a  decided  advance  in  the  opinion 
of  directiors  in  regard  to  the  (lualifications  of  teachers.  He  believes  we  are 
taking  the  correct  view.  The  indifterent  money-seeker  who  simply  "keeps 
school,"  who  seeks,  through  a  disgusting  sentimentality,  to  gain  favor  with 
pupils  and  parents,  and  also  the  ardent  hobby  rider,  who  teaches  well  in  certain 
lines  only,  are  giving  way  to  the  patient,  painstaking  worker,  who  is  faithful 
in  all  departments  of  his  work. 

Teacher  a''  Permanency^  Etc. — One  of  the  greatest  embarrassments  to  the  work 
in  the  country  school  is  the  frequent  change  of  teachers.  Gk>od  teachers  have 
lost  their  positions  on  account  of  petty  complaints  based  upon  the  judgment  of 
immature  minds  of  (•hildren.  Many  teachers  have  opportunities  of  promotion 
to  more  profitable  positions.  Too  many  have  felt  indifferent  to  the  needs  of 
the  country  schools,  and  have  simi>ly  used  their  opportunities  for  excellent 
work  as  means  of  securing  an  easy  living  until  they  are  ready  for  work  in  other 
professions.  Others  have  been  obliged  to  seek  work  elsewhere  on  account  of 
meager  salaries.  We  have  had  a  number  of  young  men  and  women  in  our 
county  who  have  manifested  great  interest  in  their  work,  and  who  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  various  opportunities  for  professional  improvement. 
In  very  few  cases  have  these  found  it  necessary  to  leave  the  district  on  account 
of  small  salaries,  which  proves  to  my  mind  tifiat  professional  work  will  bring 
requisite  pay. 
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Average  Salaries, — The  average  salary  of  male  teachers  Is  $73 ;  of  female 
teachers,  $59.  When  we  omit  the  city  schools  from  this  list  the  average  pay  is 
less.  In  the  city  gentlemen  are  only  employed  in  the  highest  positions  ;  hence 
their  average  pay  Ls  much  greater.  I  am  glad  to  Ixj  able  to  state  that  ladies 
holding  positions  of  equal  rank  with  gentlemen  in  the  city  schools  receive  equal 
pay,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  county  they  are  by  their  successful  work 
educating  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  equal  compensation. 

Teachers' Heports, — Teacliers  are  very  prompt  in  sending  in  reports  at  the 
close  of  the  term.  In  addition  to  the  regular  report  required  he  has  printed  a 
form  of  report  which  classifies  the  school,  notes  the  point  at  which  the  work 
of  each  grade  l)egins  and  ends,  a  programme  of  daily  exercises,  etc.,  by  the  aid 
of  which  the  new  teacher  will  Tbe  able  to  inform  himself  in  regard  to  the 
advancement  of  the  pupils  before  he  opens  school  and  can  better  outline  his 
work  and  arrange  a  programme,  thus  saving  much  valuable  time. 

He  thinks  every  county  should  have  a  permanent  organization  in  the  way 
of  a  teachers^  institute  that  should  meet  once  a  month,  and  he  has  paved  the 
way  for  such  an  organization  by  holding  institutes  in  various  districts  in  the 
county.  He  thinks  our  county  is  ready  for  such  an  organization;  he  beleives 
that  these  organizations  will  be  the  means  of  securing  systematic  study  of  the 
best  authors  on  teaching  and  of  inciting  teachers  to  thorough  study  of  subjects 
outside  of  routine  work  in  the  school-room.  He  has  been  very  nmch  interested 
in  the  reading  circles  which  are  the  outgrowth  of  these  institutes,  and  he  thinks 
the  time  can  be  profitably  spent  in  the  study  of  grade  work,  best  authors  on 
pedagogy,  and  a  line  of  literary  work  aside  from  the  routine  work  in  literature, 
history,  science,  etc.  He  has  found  it  profitable  to  the  teachers  of  our  county 
to  have  the  annual  institutes  conducted  by  specialists.  In  many  states  these 
annual  institutes  are  divided  into  sections,  viz:  Primary',  grammar  school  and 
high  school,  and  the  work  is  sosystemized  Jistomake  it  nmch  more  j)rofitable  to 
teachers  of  the  various  grades. 

He  thinks  it  very  profitable  to  have  educators  from  other  states  aid  us  in  this 
work,  as  we  have  ample  opportunity  to  hear  from  our  own  workei-s  during  the 
year,  and  the  introduction  of  new  ideas  and  methods  of  professional  normal 
teachers  from  abroad  has  a  wholesome  infiuence  on  our  home  schools. 

He  thinks  the  various  county  superintendents  shouhl  arrange  the  time  for 
holding  these  annual  institutes  so  as  to  employ  institute  conductors  from  abroad 
who  can  go  from  (me  place  to  another,  wnich  will  lessen  the  expense  of  each 
county  and  prove  very  fruitful  in  inciting  to  more  thoroughly  classified  work 
all  over  our  state. 

POLK  COUNTY.— 8UPEH1NTENDP:NT,  R.  F.  ROBINSON. 

ICnwneration. — Enumeration  of  persons  in  county  from  four  to  twenty  years 
of  age,  2,550;  actual  enrollment  in  public  schools,  1,841;  average  daily  attend- 
ance, 1,212.  These  figures  do  not  compare  favorably.  Believes  that  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  this  poor  showing  is  a  lack  of  appreciation  and  enthusiasm  on 
the  part  of  a  large  per  cent,  of  our  patrons  and  the  almost  entire  neglect  of 
jp^oe  in  our  county  school.  By  carefully  comparing  the  statistical  reports  from 
the  several  districts  he  finds  that  at  least  eighty  per  cent,  of  youths  drawing 
public  moneys  and  not  attending  any  school  are  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
six  and  sixteen  and  twenty. 

Has  no  complaint  to  make  of  the  former,  because  children  often  enter  school 
.too  young.  True,  if  a  child  has  tne  advantage  of  a  nine  months'  school  each 
year,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  will  be  rt^ady  to  enter  a  sch(K)l  of  higher  grade. 
iBut  the  majority  of  our  country  children  have  not  this  advantage  and  there- 
fore leave  school  according  to  age  imd  size,  and  not  because  they  have  completed 
a  requisite  course  of  study.     In  this  county  finds  that  the  ])er  cent,  of  youth 
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between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty  years  attending  school  is  very  small 
indeed.  Can  suggest  no  remedy  which  will  give  results  entirely  satis&etory. 
Compulsory  education  does  not  meet  with  general  approval  in  Auierica,  and  it 
seems  that  nothing  short  of  this  will  entirely  solve  the  problem.  Suggests, 
however,  that  superintendents  and  teachers  insist  that  the  children  should  be 
kept  in  school  until  they  have  mastered  the  common  school  branches  at  least 
Determined  effort  on  tlie  part  of  those  in  the  school-room,  educationid  meet- 
ings and  institutes  will  do  much  toward  correcting  this  existing  evil.  If 
possible  they  should  be  taught  to  make  scholarship  tne  standard  of  measure 
for  ascertaining  their  fitness  to  leave  school  and  enter  business;  not  size  and  age. 

Apparatus, — It  is  certainly  a  true  economy  in  the  application  of  school  funds 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  teacliers  such  apparatus  as  will  enable  him  to  iUustnite 
what  he  teaches.  No  school  room  should  be  without  a  reading  chart, 
unabridged  dictionary,  globes,  etc.,  and  a  closet  in  which  to  keep  them  when 
not  in  use.  Is  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  showing  of  this  county  in  this 
regard.    Those  districts  most  able  to  buy  apparattis  are  almost  wholly  without 

DiMHct  School  Houses. — Is  glad  to  note  that  in  many  districts  much  interest 
is  being  taken  to  make  the  school  house  attractive  and  comfortable.      Within 
the  last  year  much  improvenu»nt  in  this  line  has  been  made.      Teachers  can 
make  the  school  room  neat  and  homelike  if  they  but  exercise  a  little  care  and 
effort  in  that  direction.      Believes  the  county  superintendent  should  issue  a 
circular  letter,  to  be  read  at  the  annual  school  meeting,  calling  attention  to 
needed  improvements  in  school  apparatus,   furniture,   condition   of  school 
houses,  outbuildings,   grounds,   etc.      In  this  way  the  superintendent  can 
exercise  an  advisory  power  in  a  way  that  will  do  much  good.     Generally 
speaking,  when  the  house  and  grounds  are  neglected  it  is  done  more  through 
carelessness  or  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  what  should  be  done  than  through  any 
intentional  neglect.      When  assembled  in  school  meetings  the  district  is  in  a 
capacity  to  take  some  active  steps,  and  will  be  almost  certain  to  comply  \yith 
at  least  a  part  of  the  superintendent's  suggestions.      In  this  letter  the  superin- 
tendent should  set  forth  the  facts  as  he  has  actually  seen  them  in  his  visits,  and 
then  make  his  suggestions  according  to  what  is  most  needed.      Being  directly 
connected  with  this  work,  his  suggestions  will  be  of  great  value  to  a  school 
meeting.    This  method  was  i)ursued  at  last  annual  school  meetings,  and  is 
pleased  to  say  it  met  with  immediate  approval,  and  was  acted  upoh  in  the 
mmority  of  the  districts. 

Local  Educational  Meetings. — During  the  last  year  have  held  quite  a 
number  of  local  educational  meetings,  all  of  which  were  well  attended  by  both 
teachers  and  patrons.  Knows  of  nothing  that  will  better  advance  the  cause 
of  education  in  any  county  than  these  local  meetings.  When  properly  con- 
ducted they  create  much  interest  and  awaken  an  educational  enthusiasm. 
These  meetings  should  be  of  two  kinds — those  of  the  nature  of  an  institute,  in 
which  the  teachers  furnish  the  programme  ;  and  those  entirely  local,  the  exer- 
cises being  furnished  by  the  children  and  patrons.  The  latter  is  exactly  suited 
to  the  rural  districts,  and  awaken  interest  that  could  not  be  brought  about  in 
any  other  way.  Being  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  an  educational  picnic,  it  is 
easy  to  secure  a  good  attendance. 

County  Institutes. — At  our  county  institute,  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
third  judicial  institute  in  April,  80  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  m  the  county  were 
present.  The  public  generally  has  begun  to  see  the  benefit  of  county  institutes. 
They  are  receiving  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  active  teachers  and  citizens. 

^'eiv  School  Districts, — He  is  in  favor  of  amending  section  42,  school  laws, 
so  as  to  require  new  school  districts  to  hold  at  least  three  months'  school  durins 
the  first  year,  providing  they  receive  the  county  apportionment  of  schod 
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ftmds.    They  are  as  well  prepared  to  build  a  school  house  during  the  first  year 
as  they  will  be  three  years  afterward. 

Application  and  Working  of  our  recent  School  Legislation,  as  applying  to 
the  Examination  of  Teachers. — He  thinks  permits  should  be  grantea  only  at 
stated  intervals.  As  the  law  now  stands  teachers  seem  to  think  the  super- 
intendent should  be  at  their  service  whenever  they  choose  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion for  a  permit.  Quite  frequently  he  is  detained  in  the  office  for  two  days 
conducting  an  examination  for  one  applicant.  The  county  superintendent's 
time  is  too  valuable  to  be  spent  in  this  way.  The  law  should  be  changed  so  as 
to  appoint  stated  times  for  granting  permits. 

Grading  Questions  to  Suit  Grade  of  Certificate. — In  many  cases  the  grading 
of  questions  to  suit  the  different  grades  of  certificates  would  be  expedient  and 
proper,  but  he  fears  it  would  be  a  dangerous  step.  He  thinks  it  better  to  have 
one  grade  of  questions.  True,  it  is  often  unnecessary  to  subject  the  primary 
teacher  to  the  same  grade  of  examination  as  is  given  for  higher  grade  teachers, 
yet  I  know  of  no  other  way  to  keep  good  scholars  and  deep  thinkers  in  charge 
of  our  primary  schools. 

If  a  lower  grade  of  certificates  were  allowed  for  this  grade  of  work  there 
would  be  a  tendency  to  force  young  and  inexperienced  teachers  upon  our 
primary  grades. 

2he  New  Certificate  Law, — To  the  new  certificate  law,  more  than  any  other 
legislation,  is  due  the  increased  impetus  in  school  work  so  noticeable  during 
the  last  year. 

Directors  now  look  upon  a  certificate  as  being  some  of  the  teacher's  qualifica- 
tions. 
Teachers  holding  first  grade  certificates  are  in  demand. 
It  also  protects  the  t-eacher  in  his  profession.  Those  not  willing  to  qualify 
themselves  must  quit  the  work  and  allow  an  open  field  to  the  live,  energetic 
teachers.  It  has  certainly  elevated  the  standard  of  teaching.  It  has  given 
new  life,  new.  hopes,  new  aspirations  to  the  teacher  of  first-class  ability. 

Miscellaneous. — ^A  county  superintendent  should  exercise  a  general  over- 
sight over  every  school  in  his  county.  He  should  be  familiar  with  the  workings 
of  all  the  schools  under  his  control.  His  duties  are  arduous.  His  office  is  by 
no  means  a  "little  office,"  and  requires  much  more  thought  and  more  real  hard 
work  than  people  generally  suppose.  His  work  increases  in  proportion  to  the 
way  he  attends  to  it.  He  should  be  required  to  hold  his  office  at  the  county 
seat  and  devote  his  entire  time  to  his  official  duties.  He  should  be  paid  a  reason- 
able salary  for  his  services.  As  matters  now  are  in  many  counties,  to  accept 
the  office  of  county  superintendent  and  attend  to  it  as  it  deseves,  one  is 
compelled  to  accept  about  one-half  the  wages  he  could  earn  at  other  work. 
Instead  of  saying,  who  will  take  the  office  of  superintendent,  then  the  question 
should  be,  who  will  we  have  for  county  superintendent.  It  is  false  economy 
to  put  his  wages  so  low  that  he  is  forced  to  follow  something  else  at  the  same 
time  in  order  to  make  a  living.  Demand  his  time  and  pay  him  for  it  or  abolish 
the  office  altogether  and  drop  back  a  half  century  into  the  ways  of  "fogydom.'' 
y^ Educational  Outlook. — I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  outlook  is  very  good 
indeed.  We  hope  to  make  better  advancement  during  the  next  two  years. 
Teachers  and  patrons  are  thoroughly  interested  in  the  work. 

UMATILLA  COUNTY.— SUPERINTENDENT,  W.  M.  PIERCE. 

Attendance, — The  actual  attendance  (2,437)  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
county  compared  with  the  number  of  persons  (4,278)  drawing  school  money  is 
very  small.    This  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  472  children  have 
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attended  private  schools,  and  in  many  of  the  country  districts  bad  roads  and 
weatlier  prevent  tlie  children  from  attending. 

Apparatus. — Nearly  all  schools  are  wholly  without  apparatus.  Finds'quite 
an  awakening  on  this  subject  in  .all  the  districts  visited.  The  apparatus  in 
this  county  will  be  matt^rially  increased  during  the  coming  year. 

Dlrectom. — The  directors  are  not  as  enthusiastic  about  schools  as  they  should 
be.  In  many  of  the  districts  the  directors  do  not  work  in  unison,  but  better 
feeling  is  beginning  to  prevail. 

Clerks. — About  one-fourth  of  the  clerks  give  bonds,  and  aboiit  15  per  cent  of 
their  reports  are  correct.    I'he  new  law  is  just  what  we  need. 

School  Houses.— Comity  is  advancing  rapidly  in  furnishing  better  facilities. 
Many  districts  now  have  good  school  houses.  Other  districts  will  soon  build. 
This  county  will  be  well  provided  with  school  houses  in  a  few  years. 

Educational  Meetings. — Has  held  ten  such  meetings  during  the  last  year. 
They  were  quite  well  attended  by  teachers,  school  officers  and  parents.  Intends 
to  hold  two  of  these  meetings  every  month  during  the  coming  year.  Confi- 
dent that  nmch  good  can  be  done  by  comparing  different  methods  of  instruo- 
tion. 

Institutes. — The  district  institute  held  in  this  county  last  December  was  very 
successful ;  over  fifty  teachers  in  attendance. 

I'eachcrs^  Examinations. — Thinks  the  new  law  is  just  what  is  needed. 

Teachers^  Qualiflcations. — The  teachers  of  this  county  are  improving  rapidly. 
Many  good  teachers  from  Eastern  States  have  been  added  to  number  during 
the  last  year.  Several  districts  are  paying,  better  salaries  and  in  differenl  ways 
encouraging  the  teachers.  In  a  few  districts  the  teachers  were  engaged  to 
teach  the  following  year,  before  their  schools  were  closed.  Visited  over  fifty 
schools  this  spring,  and  have  found  that  nearly  all  teachers  pay  but  little 
attention  to  examinations  and  reviews.  Doing  all  he  can  to  show  title  teachers 
the  necessity  of  this  work.  AVritten  examinations  should  be  introduced  when 
practicable. 

New  School  Districts. — The  provision  in  the  law  which  allows  a  new  district 
to  draw  public  money  for  three  years  without  having  a  bchool,  has  had  a  bad 
effect  in  this  county.  Districts  have  been  organized  to  prevent  taxation,  and 
draw  school  money  for  the  use  of  clerks.    The  law  ought  to  be  repealed. 

Needed  LegUlatlon. — To  make  our  school  system  more  effective,  to  give  us 
better  teachers,  to  give  us  permanency  and  continuity  of  work,  we  must  have 
more  money  ;  school  work  must  be  made  more  of  a  money  business.  Eh'ery 
district  should  receive  $5300  each  year  from  the  public  funds  ;  if  the  district  has 
over  50  children  of  school  age  it  should  receive  $500 ;  provided,  that  if  the  dis- 
trict employ  more  than  one  teacher  it  shall  receive  ^00  for  each  additional 
teacher.  This  would  require  about  an  8-mill  tax  levy.  He  believes  it  would 
be  the  best  investment  our  county  could  make.  If  we  keep  teachers  of  ability 
and  talent  in  the  profession  we  nmst  pay  them.  The  raising  of  the  stfuidard 
to  secure  certificates  was  a  good  step,  but  it  will  not  give  us  better  schools  unless 
the  public  funds  are  increased. 

WASCO    COUNTY.— SUPERINTENDENT,    AARON    FRAZIER 

Dismissal  of  Teachers — How  and  Why. — "One  of  the  safeguards  designed 
to  influence  the  moral,  social  and  intellectual  growth  of  the  youth  of  ourland 
in  the  public  schools,  is  to  select  for  their  guidance  pure-minded,  refined,  active 
and  intelligent  men  and  women. 

'*  Our  school  system  as  at  present  worked  does  not  meet  every  demand  in 
this  direction.  In  fact,  some  of  our  plans  hinder  rather  than  accelerate  the 
work.    By  many  it  is  thought  that  employing  the  teacher  for  a  quarter  or  a 
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year  is  a  safeguard  against  incompetency,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be ;  that 
the  teaclier's  tenure  of  office  shall  depend  upon  the  verdict  of  the  people,  and 
especially  the  verdict  of  a  board  of  directors.  This  is  the  boasted  American 
plan,  and  until  it  is  banished,  until  there  is  a  system  introduced  that  will 
recognize  the  teacher's  claim  to  a  position  of  service,  there  need  be  but  little 
said  concerning  the  dismissal  of  teachers  in  any  other  way.  If  the  aspirant 
for  such  uncertain  honors  has  successfully  run  the  gauntlet  of  examination, 
has  given  evidence  of  moral  character  and  entered  upon  his  position  without 
Araud,  the  rule  should  be  *  let  those  blessed  free  Americans  have  the  benefit  of 
the  system  that  in  many  places  is  nothing  but  *  trial '  and  abuse.'  " 

In  our  district  schools  it  is  the  custom  to  employ  teachers  for  a  term  of  three 
months.  The  children  are  the  critics,,  reporting  daily  to  anxious  parents, 
whose  anxietj^  it  would  appear,  takes  the  direction  of  cows,  horses,  sheep  and 
poultry,  rather  than  the  children,  until  some  unusual  occurrence.  It  may  be 
m  the  right  direction,  but  it  is  unusual ;  it  may  be  an  error,  but  it  must  not  be 
forgiven  ;  it  maj'  be  something  that  has  escaped  the  ob*ser\^ation  of  the  teacher; 
it  may  be  something  the  teacher  is  watching  to  determine  how  to  meet ;  but 
it  is  unusual — the  teacher  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  Is  he  idle  and 
careless?  Yes.  Who  says  so?  The  children.  Is  he  deficient  in  learning? 
Yes.  Who  says  so?  The  children.  Can  he  impart  instruction ?  No.  Who 
says  so?  The' children.  What  ought  to  be  done  with  him?  He  ought  to  be 
dismissed.    Who  says  so  ?    The  children. 

This  censorship  of  tlie  children  is  the  how  and  the  why  of  a  great  majority 
of  the  innumeraole  dismissals  that  occur,  as  we  say,  "  without  prejudice,"  at 
the  end  of  a  term.  This  same  censorship  of  the  children  not  unfrequently 
creates  a  hubbub  and  ferment  that  cannot  wait  until  the  end  of  the  term,  but 
must  destroy  the  prospects  of  the  teacher  in  his  profeasion  for  life  by  summary 
dismissal.  This  of  all  ways  should  not  be  the  "  why  "  of  dismissal.  Pleasing 
children  and  leading  them  up  to  a  true  life  are  very  frequently  dissimilar 
processes.  Jumping  jacks  who  are  skipping  around,  continually  attempting 
to  lighten  every  school-room  burden  by  laboring  to  attempt  to  please  the  chil- 
dren, are  becoming  by  far  too  numerous. 

'Tirt  well  to  lighten  burdens ;  'tis  well  to  please  children ;  but  when  it 
degenerates  into  the  teacher  doing  all  the  work  the  school  is  a  failure.  Then 
there  is  real  need  of  authority  stepping  in  to  oust  the  time-serving  teacher  who 
has  surrendered  his  manhood  to  a  mischievous  system. 

The  true  teacher  should  never  be  dismissed,  until  the  call  is  heard,  **well 
done,  good  and  faithful ;  come  up  higher."  True,  age  may  blunt  the  senses ; 
the  eyes  become  dim  ;  hearing  be  at  fault ;  the  step  feeble  and  tottering ;  but 
don't  dismiss  him  ;  he  is  a  pensioner  ;  a  worthy  soldier  who  has  claims  upon 
his  state  and  upon  humanity  higher  by  far  than  if  his  course  could  be  tracked 
in  blood. 

W^e  have  too  many  dismissals ;  too  many  seeming  failures.  Our  system  is  a 
system  of  dismissals,  and  might  add,  of  failures  too.  The  annual  or  quarterly 
election  of  teachers  by  directors  is  a  dismissing  guillotine  that  renders  the 
position  of  teacher  so  Jlependent  upon  the  whims  and  caprices  of  a  few  incom- 
petent men,  that  worth  and  merit  quail  before  the  desperate  chance,  and  this 
renders  almost  any  vocation  in  life  preferable  to  one  beset  with  such  a  snare; 

Good  teachers  have  no  fear  of  adverse  criticism  from  competent  sources.  It 
is  not  this  kind  that  is  mischievous ;  it  is  not  this  kind  they  have  to  meet. 
The  physician,  lawyer  or  minister  is  to  a  certain  extent  subjected  to  the 
carping  "criticisms  of  the  **  groat  herd,"  but  is  not  scathed  until  a  board  of 
doctors,  a  court  or  a  synod  pronounces  the  sentence  of  disapproval  or  excom- 
munication. But  the  poor  teacher,  whose  profession  is  more  varied  and 
intricate,  is  seldom  judged  by  his  peers,  but  is  exalted  or  debased  upon  the 
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judgment  of  children  and  those  who  know  but  little  of  his  work  or,  of  the 
metnods  by  which  it  should  be  performed. 

Would  therefore  recommend  a  change  of  our  system  of  dismissal.  Would 
call  the  attention  of  educators  to  this  as  a  leading  point  in  educational  reform. 

Upon  this  point,  of  more  permanent  tenure  of  the  teacher,  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Norman  Eaton,  says:  *'In  every  point  of  view  this  reform  in  our 
system  seems  tb  me  fundamental  in  its  importance;  all  others  are  but  secondary 
and  accessory.  It  may  seem  to  the  timid  to  be  a  bold  undertaking,  but  it  is  not 
more  bold  in  the  present  circumstances  than  the  project  of  State  normal  schools 
or  the  project  of  a  State  board  of  education  fifty  years  ago.  Every  epoch  has  its 
pecuUar  tasks.  This  reform  1  believe  to  be  the  task  of  the  hour  for  the  friends  of 
educational  progress."  But  this  is  not  the  work  of  an  hour.  Before  the  teacher 
can  be  made  secure  in  his  position  society  must  have  its  guarantees.  While  one 
side  has  been  suffering  long  and  severely  it  would  not  be  well  to  reverse  the 
scale  and  have  insecurity  and  suffering  upon  the  other  side. 

What  then  will  secure  both  the  educator  and  the  learner?  (1)  a  professional 
training  on  the  part  of  the  teacher ;  (2)  probationary  service  of  from  two  to  foUr 
years;  (3)  certihcates  by  a  competent  board.  These  requirements  or  safe- 
guards would  secure  society  and  its  interests  much  better  than  they  are  secured 
by  that  fiction,  the  voice  of  the  pubhc.  Rectitude  of  life  and  conduct,  ability 
and  aptness  to  teach,  should  be  the  passport  of  the  teacher,  which,  coupled  with 
activity  and  philanthropy,  will  attain  a  success  from  which  no  one  should  be 
dismissed. 

Under  our  present  system,  before  this  reform  becomes  a  reality,  there  is  need 
of  methodical  action  to  meet  the  various  frauds  that  are  perpetrated  upon 
examining  boards  and  upon  directors.  It  would  seem  that  our  new  examina- 
tion law  guards  every  point  against  incompetency  and  immorality.  It  is  then 
our  duty  to  put  it  into  operation,  not  in  part  but  in  full. 

One  point  suggests  itself  as  worthy  ot  careful  scrutiny  and  watchfulness— 
that  is,  moral  character.  Much  carelessness  is  exercised  upon  this  point 
Many  people  have  such  loose  notions  of  morality  that  they  are  wholly  unfit  to 
recommend  (as  teachers!).  Should  a  board  of  examiners  be  imposed  upon  by 
false  recommendations  as  to  morals,  or  should  any  fraud  in  obtaining  the 
certificate  be  detected  after  the  certificate  is  granted,  a  revocation  of  the  certifi- 
cate by  the  superintendent  would  be  the  proper  form  of  dismissal. 

If  the  teacher  is  idle  to  a  culpable  degree,  unreasonably  cruel  or  signally  fails 
to  govern  his  school,  the  directors  should  dismiss  him,  subject  to  an  appeal  to 
the  county  board,  which  should  be  final. 

Apparatus.— li!he  necessity  is  too  apparant  to  argue.  To  ignore  the  appli- 
ances that  may  be  used  in  any  trade  or  art  will  insure  failure  or  the  attainment 
of  results  far  below  a  reasonable  sUindard.  Therefore  only  need  discuss 
the  best  methods  to  secure  apparatus.  This  may  be  done  by  the  county  super- 
intendent urging  its  importance,  which  he  can  do  by  evening  lectures  while 
visiting  schools  or  through  the  newspaper  of  most  general  circulation  in  his 
county.  The  appliances  most  necessary  for  successfully  conducting  a  school, 
after  those  usually  furnished  by  the  pupil,  are  the  black-board,  globes,  maps, 
charts,  dictionary,  mathematical  blocks,  numeral  frame,  standards  of  weights, 
measures  and  mottos.  These  things  belong  to  the  common  school  course  and 
should  in  greater  part  be  found  in  every  school  house. 

Clerks^  lieportH. — The  clerk  is  a  sworn  officer,  but  many  of  them  have 
discovered  that  the  law  as  interpreted  by  the  courts  of  Oregon  does  not  reach 
them  if  they  make  an  intentionally  false  report.  Would  therefor  suggest  that 
clerks'  reports  have  an  affidavit  attached,  and  that  directors  be  empowered'to 
administer  the  oath.    Would  further  suggest  in  connection  with  the  clerks' 
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duties  that  his  enumeration  shall  consist  of  an  actual  enrollment  of  all  pupils 
of  school  age  in  his  district  with  age  of  each. 

District  School  ITovses. — While  a  vast  amount  of  money  is  being  expended  in 
building  school  houses,  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  style  of  architecture,  the 
convenience  of  the  structure,  or  how  it  accords  with  known  requirements  as  to 
the  health  of  pupils.  A  structure  of  one  room,  a  rectangular  parallelopipedony 
20x24x10  feet,  with  one  door  and  a  few  windows  is  a  common  style.  Frequently 
the  room  is  smaller  than  this,  sometimes  larger  ;  but  whether  of  the  size  named, 
smaller  or  larger,  the  rule  in  this  county  is  to  have  no  cloakroom,  no  vestibule, 
no  belfry,  no  place  fitted  up  for  apparatus  nor  case  for  books.  We  notice  a 
total  indifference  as  to  the  surroundings.  No  fence  or  enclosure,  no  trees,  no 
flowers,  httle  paint  on  outside  or  in,  and  too  frequently  a  window  is  ornamented 
with  a  board,  a  piece  of  cloth,  or  nothing,  instead  of  a  pane  of  glass.  That 
houses  in  new  sections  of  country  are  cheap  and  void  of  ornament  is  only  to  be 
expected.  It  is  far  better  to  have  a  cheap  house  than  none  at  all.  School 
houses  should  keep  pace  and  a  little  in  advance  of  the  average  architecture 
displayed  in  the  houses  of  a  neighborhood.  In  a  few  of  our  districts  this  is  the 
case,  but  in  not  a  few  the  old  dilapidated  building  holds  its  place.  Dalles  (^ity 
has  school  buildings  that  are  a  credit  to  the  place,  and  with  the  contemplated 
improvements  will  occupy  a  front  position  among  the  growing  cities  of  Oregon. 
But  country  districts  cannot  vie  with  cities  in  tliis  particular.  What  wo  need 
is  a  model  school  house  with  model  surroundings.  With  regard  to  school 
houses,  grounds,  apparatus  and  furniture  school  superintendents  c^m  do  much 
by  using  the  means  suggested  under  the  head  of  apparatus. 

Local  Educational  Meetings  and  Institutes. — These  are  among  the  most 
efficient  means  of  creating  arid  maintaining  an  educational  interest  that  can 
be  used  by  a  county  superintendent.  Local  associations  held  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  superintendent,  in  which  he  should  be  assisted  by  the  teachers, 
enlivens  the  teachers  and  awakens  an  interest  among  parents  and  pupils  in 
the  cause  of  education  that  leads  to  excellent  results.  Here  can  be  continued 
the  discussion  of  questions  brought  up  in  the  institute.  An  hour  or  two  can 
be  set  apart  for  an  experience  meeting,  and  many  questions,  some  of  them 
local,  can  be  discussed,  leading  to  the  improvement  of  teachers  and  the  general 
information  of  patrons. 

Teachers'  institutes,  in  which  teachers  generally  are  expected  to  do  some- 
thing, cannot  fail  of  good  results.  So  frequently',  however,  their  good  is 
impaired  by  the  **hobyist,*'  or  the  discussion  of  questions  whose  only  merit 
is  intricacy.    Each  county  should  have  an  institute  annually. 

Exaniinction  of  2'eachers, .  .The  method  of  examination  in  Oregon  is  well 
developed  and  subject  to  as  few  faults  as  any  now  in  use.  He  means  by  this 
the  methods  used  at  the  quarterly  examination.  Yet  this  medod  bars  all 
common  sense  and  instinctive  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  superintendent, 
and  almost  entirely  supplants  the  oral  with  the  written.  Following  it  closely 
the  voice  of  the  applicant  is  not  heard  enough  for  one  to  determine  the  merite 
or  demerits  of  that  chief  instrument  used  in  teaching.  If  all  superintendents 
possessed  the  requisite  qualifications,  the  examinations  in  reading  and  orthog- 
raphy should  be  entirely  oral,  writing  should  be  graded  principally  by  speci- 
mens, and  grammar  should  be  partly  written  and  partly  oral.  It  has  been 
said  that  examinations  should  kept  out  the  incompetent,  "that  the  competent 
may  come  in.  With  us  this  will  scarcely  do  ;  the  vaccum  would  be  too  great. 
Many  schools  would  be  untaught  or  unkept,  for  a  season  at  least,  so  it  appears 
the  better  philosophy  to  so  grade  certificates  as  to  keep  out  the  most  incom- 
petent. We  would,  therefore,  adhere  to  the  plan  of  different  grades  of  certifi- 
cates, and  recommend  that  after  successful  teaching  under  a  first  grade 
certificate  for  a  period  of  six  years  the  holder  be  admitted  to  the  profession  in 
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his  county  for  life,  or  until  the  superintendent  sees  cause  to  cancel  his  privileges. 
The  educational  prospects  in  this  county  are  bright.  The  teachers  in  the 
schools  are  an  earnest  band  of  men  and  women,  many  of  them  prepared  with 
special  reference  to  the  work  ;  and  in  most  sections  the  people  are  alive  to  the 
importance  of  tlie  work. 


C3^ 


REMARKS, 


SUGGESTIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


-OF- 


<&OUUmY    SGHOOL    SUPBr^INJTBNDBNiPS 
Commissioned  July  2,  1888. 


WRITTEN    REPORTS. 


\£> 


^t^  ' 


REPOKTS  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS  ELECTED  IN  JUNE,  1888. 


Note. — Having  in  view  the  preparation  and  publication  of  a 
supplementary  report  of  the  educational  prosjress  made  in  the  State 
from  the  close  of  the  biennial  report  (March  5,  1888)  to  October  1, 
1888,  I  issued  the  following  circular  letter  to  the  new  superintend- 
ents elected  in  June  and  commissioned  in  July,  1888. — [Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction. 

CIRCULAR  LETTER  NO.  13.— 1888. 

Department  of  Public  Instruction,        ) 
Salem,  Oregon,  September  26,  1888.   f 

Superintendent  of  Schools County ^  Oregon: 

'*Dear  Sir:  I  desire  the  next  biennial  report  to  the  legislative 
assembly  to  give  special  attention  to  the  following  topics  intimately 
connected  with  the  development  and  the  advancement  of  our  pub- 
lic schools,  and  in  order  to  do  this  regularly  and  systematically,  I 
would  request  the  co-operation  of  the  several  county  superintend- 
ents in  the  work  by  giving  their  views  upon  the  subjects  mentioned 
below. 

These  observations,  suggestions  and  recommendations  will  be 
printed  as  supplementary  to  the  statistics  furnished  in  the  ibiennial 
report  for  the  years  1887  and  1888,  and  will  render  this  report  more 
useful : 

1.  (a)  Enumeration  of  persons  from  4  to  20  years  of  age.  ^ 

(b)  Actual  enrollment  in  your  public  schools.  >  Compared. 

(c)  Actual  average  attendance  in  your  public  schools.  J 

2.  Apparatus  in  your  schools. 

3.  Directors  and  their  duties. 

4.  Clerks'  reports. 

5.  Clerks'  bonds. 

6.  District  school  houses,  condition  of,  etc. 

7.  Local  edu(!ational  meetings. 

8.  ( .ounty  institutes. 

9.  Examination  of  teachers  under  the  new  law, 
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10.  Teachers*  certificates. 

11.  Teachers*  quahficatons. 

12.  Teachers*  pernianaiicy  and  continuity  of  work. 

13.  Teachers*  salaries. 

14.  Teachers'  reports. 

15.  Reviews  ana  examinations  in  scliools. 

16.  New  school  districts.    Section  42,  school  laws. 

17.  Needed  school  legislation. 

GENERAL    TOPICS. 

1.  Official  labors — miscellaneous. 

2.  General  suggestions. 

3.  EducfiCtional  outlooli  in  your  county. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  compilation  in  this  office  and  to 
make  the  same  more  valuable,  I  would  earnestly  request  that  you 
give  your  views  at  length  upon  the  several  subjects  mentioned  above 
(and  others  of  your  own  selection),  and  you  will  please  use  legal-cap 
paper,  writing  upon  one  side  of  the  paper  only  and  numbering  your 
pages.  This  will  save  me  a  great  amount  of  labor  in  re-copying  for 
the  printer. 

I  desire,  here,  to  call  your  special  attention  to  the  first  topic,  viz: 
Enumeration  of  persons  from  4  to  20  years  of  age;  the  actual  enroll 
meat  in  the  public  schools  of  your  county,  and  the  average  attend' 
ance  in  your  schools.  In  this  connection  see  items  3,  4  and  5,  on 
page  5  of  the  last  biennial  report  issued  from  this  department 
Here  you  will  see  that  the  number  of  persons  reported  betw^een  the 
ages  of  4  and  20  years  and  drawing  public  money  in  1886,  equalled 
82,860;  the  number  of  persons  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  during 
the  same  time  time  was  49,176,  and  the  average  attendance  during 
the  same  period  was  only  equal  to  35^245. 

This  exhibit  is  not  encouraging.  Please  make  a  careful  compari- 
son and  investigation  of  the  causes  producing  the  low  enrollment 
and  the  still  lower  daily  average  attendance,  as  compared  with  the 
total  number  drawing  public  school  moneys.  In  this  connection,  also, 
please  see  tables  B,  C  and  D,  comparative  statistics,  found  on  pages 
11,  12  and  13  of  the  seventh  biennial  report.  .  The  picture  liere  pre- 
sented is  not  a  bright  one,  and  I  hope  that  in  these  particulars  we 
shall  be  able  to  make  a  better  showing  during  the  next  two  j^ears. 

I  would  also  call  your  attention  generally  to  the  statistical  tables 
found  on  pages  46,  47,  48,  49,  50,  51,  52,  53,  54,  55,  56,  57,  and  58  of 
the  report.  Here  it  will  be  seen  that  many,  ver)'-  many  important 
items  are  not  reported  at  all  in  some  of  the  counties.  These  exhibits 
can  be  improved,  and,  while  I  recognize  the  fact  that  some  of  these 
items  are  not  easily  corrected,  and  that  the  carelessness  of  teachers 
and  recklessness  of  clerks  render  it  very  difficult  for  the  superin- 
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tendent  to  make  a  report  absolutely  correct,  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
better  work  can  he  done  and  ought  to  be  done  in  this  line  of  school 
work  than  heretofore.  For  example:  Many  of  the  county  reports 
during  the  past  have  been  deficient  in  the  matter  of  the  daily  average 
attendance  of  males  and  females.  Surely  better  showings  can  be 
made  in  these  items.  While  it  may  not  be  possible  to  obtain 
reports  positively  accurate  in  some  of  these  items,  still  it  seems  to  me 
that  an  approximate  report  reasonably  close  and  correct  can  be 
made  by  every  county  superintendent  who  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  status  of  his  schools.  In  proof  of  this,  I  need  only  cite  you  to 
the  reports  of  a  few  of  the  county  superintendents,  which,  by  tracing 
throughout  all  of  the  statistical  tables,  you  will  find  are  full  a'nd  cor- 
rect. If  this  can  be  accomplished  in  some  counties,  why  not  in  all? 
Again,  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  following  items  of  very 
great  importance,  viz: 

1.  The  number  of  children  not  attending  any  school. 

2.  The  number  of  children  enrolled  in  private  schools. 
"Private  schools"  may  include  academies,  select  schools,  semi- 
naries, colleges,  normal  schools,  universities,  etc.;  indeed,  any  school 
not  supported  by  public  school  moneys.  Please  investigate  these 
points  and  account  as  far  as  practicable  for  the  number  of  children 
not  attending  any  school  and  also  those  attending  the  private 
schools. 

I  would  call  attention,  again,  to  that  part  of  your  report  relating  to 

finances — the  financial  statement — the  receipts  and  disbursements  for 

the  year.     These  items  should  be  carefully  made  up  for  the  report. 

Some  of  the  reports  received  at  this  office  have  been  unquestion- 
ably wrong  in  the  above  particulars,  and,  in  some  instances,  I  have 
been  compelled  to  return  the  reports  to  the  county  superintendents 
for  correction.  This  is  always  attended  with  a  great  amount  of  extra 
work  and  trouble,  and  with  all  these  precautions  I  have  still  been 
unable,  in  a  few  cases,  to  secure  correct  reports. 

There  is  one  more  point  that  I  wish  to  mention:  Section  42  of 
the  school  laws  provides  that  new  school  districts  may  hold  their 
organization  for  three  years,  and  shall  not  be  required  to  have  one 
quarter's  school,  as  provided  for  in  other  cases.  This  point  has 
given  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  For  example:  One  appeal  to 
this  department  has  arisen  from  and  been  based  upon  the  following 
complications : 

1.  A  new  district  had  organized  and  elected  three  directors  and 
a  clerk. 

2.  The  clerk  failed  to  give  a  bond. 
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3. 


The  directors  failed  to  require  a  bond  from  the  clerk. 

4.  The  district  has  been  drawing  its  pro  rata  share  of  the  public 
school  moneys  for  two  years,  which  share  has,  of  course,  includec 
the  $50  apportionment,  as  provided  for  in  section  25  of  the  scboo: 
laws. 

5.  One  of  the  directors  borrows  the  trust  money  belonging  tc 
the  district. 

6.  Not  surprising  to  relate,  the  director  fails,  is  declared  a  bank- 
rupt, and  the  district  loses  all  its  money  and  has  not  had  a  single 
day^s  school. 

In  view  of  the  above  case  and  others  equally  as  extreme,  I  have 
included  topic  No.  16 — "  New  School  Districts."  Please  give  in  your 
written  report  a  review  in  detail  (if  possible)  of  the  practical  work- 
ings of  this  law  in  your  county,  more  especially  since  the  new 
apportionment  law  of  1885  went  into  effect.  See  section  25,  sub- 
division 5,  of  the  school  laws. 

Realizing  that  you  have  been  in  office  but  a  short  time  and  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  for  visiting  schools  or  for  the  proper 
investigation  of  the  above  topics  or  of  other  questions  touching  the 
development  of  the  schools  in  your  county,  yet  I  sincerely  trust  that 
we  shall  have  the  benefit  of  your  experience  and  advice,  as  far  as 
practicable,  in  these  important  school  matters,  thereby  rendering  the 
coming  report  to  the  legislature  much  more  valuable  and  interesting. 

Please  forward  your  written  report,  if  possible^  within  the  next  ten 
days,  as  the  copy  will  be  immediately  handed  to  the  State  Printer, 
who  will  then  be  engaged  in  printing  the  report. 

I  may  add  here  that  uniformity  and  accuracy  in  school  statistics 
are  potent  measures  for  the  improvement  of  school  systems. 

Note. — You  should  keep  accurate  duplicate  copies  of  all  your 
statistical  and  wTittcn  reports  and  file  the  same  among  the  records 
of  your  office." 

Very  respectfullv  yours, 

E.  B.  Mcelroy, 

Supt.  of  Public  Instruction. 
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BAKER    COUNTY.— SUPERINTENDENT,    C.    H.    WHITNEY. 

Enrollment — From  the  annual  report  of  ex-Superintendent  L.  B.  Baker, 
March  30,  1888,  the  enrollment  of  this  county  is  as  follows : 

Number  of  persons  from  four  to  twenty  years  of  age 1,765 

Number  enrolled  in  public  schools 877 

Number  average  daily  attendance 594 

Apparatus, — But  very  little  attention  is  paid  to  this  important  branch  of  our 
school  work.  The  total  value  of  globes,  maps,  charts,  etc..  in  the  schools  of 
this  countj'^  is  only  $127. 

Directors  and  Their  Lhities, — With  the  possible  exception  of  the  directors 
themselves,  there  is  perhaps  not  a  man,  woman  or  child  in  the  average  country 
school  district  who  does  not  understand  with  "metric  system"  uniformity  the 
exact  duties  and  responsibilities  of  school  officers.  Wliat  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?  Simply  seek  to  encourage  the  people  to  reverse  the  order  in  which 
their  efforts  have  hitherto  been  directed.  Let  their  hawk-eyed  scrutiny  and 
their  cast-iron  exactness  be  utilized  in  the  selection  of  district  oificere,  instead 
of  in  the  management  of  them  after  they  aro  elected,  and  our  country  districts 
will  in  a  sliort  time  show  wondrous  signs  of  prosperity  and  improvement. 

For  substantial  pruof  of  this  I  refer  to  t^e  $80,00()  school  house  now  in 
course  of  construction  in  school  district  No  o.  Baker  City.  This  magnificent 
structure  stands  as  an  appropriate  monument  to  the  efficient  and  untiring 
efforts  of  Messrs.  Palmer,  James  and  Wisdom,  directors  of  this  district,  and  to 
the  unselfish  liberality  and  intelligence  of  the  tax  payeis.  A  school  board  like 
this  is  not  to  be  grumbled  at. 

Clerks'  Reports. — ^With  the  excellent  form  of  blanks  now  in  use  for  clerks' 
reports  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  not  making  out  reports  in  an  intelligent  and 
business  like  manner.  With  but  few  exceptions  our  last  annual  reports  from 
district  clerks  were  in  good  shape. 

Clerks'  Bonds. — The  material  importance  attached  to  the  bonds  of  school 
clerks  demands  that  great  care  should  be  exercised  on  the  part  of  county 
superintendents,  as  well  as  directors.  The  present  form  of  bond  is  perhaps  as 
good  as  can  be  devised  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  present  law. 
^  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  all  school  money  should  be  kept  in  the  county 
treasury,  and  used  for  school  purposes  only.  To  be  drawn  only  when  the  board 
shall  order  the  clerk  to  issue  warrants  specifying  the  required  purpose  for  which 
said  money  is  to  be  used.  Such  a  law  would  prevent  possible  losses  to  the 
districts  and  would  materially  increase  the  desire  to  apply  the  money  in  the 
interest  of  the  district  school. 

District  School  Houses. — Quite  a  number  of  districts  in  the  older  settled 
portions  of  this  county  have  good  and  suitable  school  houses. 

In  some  of  the  new  districts  embracing  sparsely  populated  portions  of  the 
county  the  school  houses  are  such  in  name  only.  However,  the  increased 
population  and  growing  prosperity  of  these  at  present  *'  poor  districts"  will  in 
a  snort  time  enable  them  to  afford  better  school  houses. 

County  Institutes. — A  county  institute,  in  conjunction  with  the  sixth  judicial 
district  teachers'  institute,  was  held  in  Baker  City,  August  28,  29  and  80, 1888, 
and  was  conducted  by  Hon.  E.  B.  McElroy,  State  Superintendent,  assisted  by 
Professors  J.  B.  Horner,  of  Roseburg  ;  Frank  Rigler,  of  Oregon  City  ;  William 
Rmith,  of  The  Cove,  and  by  County  Superintendents  J.  L.  Carter,  of  Union, 
and  E.  Hayes,  of  Grant: 

This  institute  was  well  attended  by  visitors  and  local  friends  of  education, 
and  an  encouraging  interest  was  manifested. 

JEkcamination  of  Teachers. — Since  assuming  the  duties  of  this  office  T  have 
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held  one  public  examination  of  teachers.  At  this  examination  there  were 
issued  four  first  grade,  three  second  grade,  and  one  third  grade  certificates, 
while  one  applicant  failed  to  obtain  any  certificate.  Examinations  under  the 
new  law  apparently  give  satisfaction  in  most  instances,  yet  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  a  fourtn  grade  certificate,  based  upon  a  general  average  of  50  per  cent, 
good  for  three  months  and  not  to  be  re-issued,  would  prove  of  benefit  to  young 
teachers,  as  well  as  to  those  districts  which  are  financially  unable  to  pay  higher 
wages  for  better  teachers.  I  also  believe  that  a  teacher  holding  a  firet  grade 
certificate,  and  removing  to  another  county  for  the  nurpose  of  obtaining  a 
school,  should  upon  payment  of  the  required  fee  have  nis  .certificate  endorsed 
by  the  county  superintendent  of  that  county,  without  being  required  to  pass 
another  examination  before  the  expiration  of  his  certificate.  This  would  save 
considerable  trouble  and  expense,  especially  in  Eastern  Oregon,  where  the 
distances  between  county  seats  are  great  and  travel  expensive. 

I'eachers'  Quaiifl  cat  ions.— Aside  from  the  qualifications  necessary  to  obtain 
certificates  and  to  conduct  the  ordinary  routine  of  school  exercises,  a  majority 
of  our  country  school  teachers  lack  that  spirit  of  enterprise  which  is  necessarj' 
in  educational  work.  Very  few  of  them  avail  themselves  of  the  great  amount 
of  information  to  be  derived  from  journals  of  education,  or  to  even  .taking  any 
interest  in  informing  themselves  upon  matters  which  in  tliis  country  must 
enter  into  the  practical  education  of  our  boys  and  girls.  The  professional 
teacher,  like  the  profe^-sional  lawyer,  or  the  ])rofessional  carpenter,  should 
provide  himself  with  the  necessary  tools  to  work  with,  and  should  study  how 
to  use  them  to  best  advantage.  Increased  wages  would  in  a  short  time  remun- 
erate him  for  his  expense  incurred  in  purchasing  maps  and  charts,  and  such 
other  material  necessary  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  his  work. 

Teachers^  Salaries.— The  average  salaries  of  f558.45  per  month  paid  to  male, 
and  $41.50  to  female  teachers,  may  perhaps  be  deemed  insufficient  remunera- 
tion for  the  services  of  the  teachera  of  this  county,  yet  when  the  financial  con- 
dition of  many  of  our  country  districts  and  the  actual  number  of  puDils  in 
attendance  in  the  schools  are  taken  into  consideration,  the  salaries  paid  to 
teachers  are  probably  as  good  as  might  reasonably  be  expected.  It  is  reason- 
able to  expect  better  salaries  afttT  we  have  built  up  our  country  schools  so  that 
the  patrons  can  see  that  they  are  receiving  an  equivalent  for  the  money  which 
they  pay  to  teachers. 

Teachers^  Reports. — The  law  requiring  teachers  to  file  their  reports  at  the 
end  of  each  quarter,  before  receiving  their  pay,  has  a  tendency  to  promote 
promptness  on  the  part  of  teachei's,  and  no  trouble  has  arisen  on  this  subject. 

Reviews  and  Examinations. — More  attention  should  be  devoted  to  this  very 
important  feature  of  school  work.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  benefit  to 
pupils  which  arises  from  repeated  reviews  and  drill  exercises.  In  this  way 
only  is  knowledge  firmly  implanted  in  the  young  mind. 

New  Districts. — Section  42  of  the  school  laws  provides  that  new  districts  may 
continue  an  organization  for  three  years  without  being  recjuired  to  hold  a  terra 
of  school.  This  section  should  certainly  be  amended  or  repealed.  One  year  is 
ample  time  in  which  to  erect  a  school  house  and  prepare  for  school  work.  It 
is  impossible  to  estimate  the  benefit  to  children  which  even  one  term  of  school 
secures  to  them. 

Needed  LpcjiMation. — The  directors  of  school  districts  in  cities  and  towns 
should  have  authority  to  grant  an  extension  of  time  to  the  district  clerk,  when 
necessary,  in  making  an  assessment  of  the  property  in  his  district  for  the  pu^ 
pose  of  levying  a  tax  for  school  purposes.  The  collection  of  delinquent  school 
taxes  under  the  present  law  is  very  expensive.  The  expenses  of  county  clerks' 
and  sheriffs'  fees  might  be  avoided  by  granting  to  the  district  clerk  the 
authority  now  vested  in  the  sherifiT  for  the  collection  of  deUnquent  school 
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taxes,  the  district  clerk  to  file  a  description  of  property  sold  with  the  county 
clerk,  who  should  record  such  sales  in  a  bo()k  prepared  for  this  purpose. 
Under  heads  of  clerks'  bonds  and  new  districts  I  have  also  referred  to  subjecte 
that  require  legislation. 

Educational  Outlook. — While  one  at  first  glance  might  consider  the  showing 
made  under  head  of  "enrollment"  as  very  discouraging,  yet  there  is  much 
to  encourage  the  friends  of  education  in  the  future  prospects  of  this  county. 
The  barren  sagebrush  desert  of  a  few  years  ago  is  being  rapidly  transformed 
into  thrifty  homes  by  those  who  regard  the  "little  school  house"  as  the 
corner-stone  of  American  civilization. 

Official  Labors. — Three  months'  service  in  the  office  of  county  superintend- 
ent nas  convinced  me  that  there  ought  to  be  about  five  superintendents  in  this 
county  in  order  to  do  all  the  work  which  the  cause  of  education  in  this  county 
requires  should  be  done. 

I  do  not  desire  an  increase  of  salary,  but  I  do  claim  that  this  county  at  least 
should  have  more  superintendents  in  order  to  accomphsh  good  and  permanent 
results. 

CLACKAMAS    COUNT Y.—SUPEKINTENDENT,   ALEX.     THOMSON. 

Aj)pa)'atu8. — I  think  the  schools  of  this  county  are  purchasing  more  appar- 
atus and  better  furniture  than  they  have  ever  had  before. 

District  School  Houses. — The  school  houses  throughout  the  county,  so  far  as 
I  ct:n  learn,  are  about  as  good  as  the  finances  of  the  school  districts  will  warrant. 

Needed  Legislation. — Under  the  head  of  "  needed  legislation,"  I  suggest 
that  in  this  county  it  would  be  well,  under  certain  restrictions,  to  grant  a 
second  certificate  ()f  the  third  grade  to  teachers  who  have  been  successful  and 
attain  an  average  of  not  less  than  7o  per  cent,  at  public  examination.  There 
are  cases  in  which  a  teacher,  having  exhausted  a  third  grade  certificate  and 
having  taught  three  months^  successfully,  must  be  supplanted  by  another 
untried  thu*d  grade  teacher. 

Teachers'  Certificates. — I  think  ja  teacher  holding  a  certificMe  from  one 
county  should,  under  suitable  regulations,  be  allowed  to  teach  in  another 
county  until  the  expiration  of  the  certificate  without  re-examination.  In  this 
county  several  teachers  holding  certificates  from  other  counties  have  been 
compelled  to  accept  permits  that  will  necessitate  their  losing  several  days' 
time  and  incuVring  some  exi)ense  to  attend  the  November  examination.  I 
think  this  is  an  unnecessary  hardship,  when  they  have  passed  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  an  adjoining  county  on  the  same  questions  they  would  have 
had  in  this  county. 

School  House  Sites — School  boards  should,  in  certiiin  cases  and  under  proper 
restrictions,  be  allowed  to  select  school  house  sites,  and  have  the  land  appraised 
and  condemned  for  the  purpose. 

Neiv  School  Districts. — \Vith  reference  to  section  42,  school  laws:  If  the 
requirements  of  any  community  demand  a  new  district,  they  demand  a  school, 
and  should  have  only  one  year's  apportionment  before  having  a  school  of  at 
least  three  months'  duration. 

Clerks^  Bonds. — Public  funds  should  not  be  issued  to  a  clerk  who  has  not 
filed  a  bond,  approved  by  the  board  of  directors,  with  the  county  superin- 
tendent. 

CLATSOP    COUNTY.— SUPERINTENDENT,    C.    W.    SHIVELY. 

Local  Educational  Meetings. — Clatsop  county  has  not,  until  during  the 
past  two  years,  taken  that  interest  in  advancingeducation  that  has  been  long 
neglected.     Most  of  the  population  of  th<*  county  being  persons  of  limited 
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education,  and  most  of  their  time  taken  up  in  manual  labors,  little  time  has 
been  devoted  to  keeping  alive  any  enthusiastic  feeling  with  regard  to  bettering 
the  mental  condition  of  the  children.  But  lately  a  more  general  feeling  is 
being  shown,  and  I  And  the  people  in  the  country  only  want  good  teachers, 
and  are  satisfied  to  pay  them  better  salaries  than  heretofore.  This  general 
feeling  and  interest  in  improving  the  public  school  system,  to  better  advance 
the  niontiil  culture  of  the  school  children,  and  to  furnish  the  schools  with 
qualified  teachers,  has  been  brought  about  by  educational  meetings,  where  the 
teachers  have  met  and  interchanged  their  views  on  education,  and  introducing 
for  discussion  the  many  new  features  of  mental  training  and  the  advanced 
methods  of  teaching  adopted  in  older  States. 

To  make  good  teachers  it  is  necessary  to  frequently  have  educational 
meetings. 

Clerks'  Bonds, — I  believe  that  every  school  clerk  should  be  required  to  give 
sufficient  bonds  to  the  district.  School  directors  generally  are  not  strict 
enough,  and  sometimes  it  has  happened  in  the  counties  in  the  State  that 
directors  did  not  require  any  bonds  of  the  school  clerk,  and  as  a  conseqence  it 
has  liappened  that  the  district  has  often  be(m  the  loser  of  school  money.  I 
believe  the  directors  should  be  more  careful  and  see  and  inquire  and  gain  all 
the  information  they  can  whether  the  bondsmen  are  responsible  persons,  and 
the  clerk's  bonds  should  never  be  less  than  the  school  law  stipulates.  No 
honest  school  clerk  will  be  unwilling  to  give  the  required  bonds.  Clatsop 
county  has  been  fortunate  in  liavins:  school  directors  who  are  careful  to  follow 
the  school  law,  and  require  all  their  clerks  to  enter  into  bonds  before  taking 
the  office,  and  I  have  not  heard  of  this  county  ever  losing  a  cent. 

School  Apparatus, — The  public  schools  of  Clatsop  county  are  very  deficient 
in  all  kinds  of  school  apparatus.  I  find  the  country  schools  entirely  in  need 
of  maps,  globes,  charts,  etc.  I  have  suggested  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
city  schools  in  this  county  that  more  attention  should  be  given  to  school 
apparatus. 

/School  Directors^  Duties^  Etc, — The  school  directors  should  be  diligent  and 
watchful,  and  often  visit  their  school  or  schools,  giving  encouragement  to 
teachers  and  pupils  by  so  doing.  If  the  teachers  feel  that  the  directors  take  an 
interest  in  education,  and  the  pupils  also  feel  that  their  interest  in  getting  an 
education  is  being  looked  after,  they  always  are  more  diligent  in  their  studies. 
I  believe  it  is  an  essential  duty  of  the  school  directors  to  often  visit  the  schools 
and  see  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  room  is  such  that  the  p^efle^ 
vation  of  health  is  best  promoted,  that  the  rooms  are  properly  ventilat<ra,  that 
the  rooms  are  properly  and  evenly  heated,  and  that  the  seats  in  the  school 
room  are  so  arranged  that  the  light  will  not  injure  the  eyes.  In  a  moral  sense 
the  duties  of  the  school  directors  are  very  important,  for  they  are  in  a  great 
measure  responsible  for  the  moral  training  of  the  school  children. 

District  School  Houses. — The  district  school  houses  of  Clatsop  county  are 
mostly  situated  in  the  country,  in  many  locations  that  are  far  away  from  any 
transportation  facilities,  and  the  settlements  are  very  scattering — often  the 
children  have  to  walk  from  home  a  mile  or  more  to  the  school  house.  The 
school  houses  in  the  country  are  mostly  built  very  cheaply — some  of  logs, 
when  no  lumber  can  be  secured.  Occasionally  a  frame  building  for  school 
purposes  is  seen  in  the  country  districts.  In  the  city  of  Astoria  the  school 
nouses  are  on  a  much  better  plan.  In  school  district  No.  1,  which  is  the  oldest 
in  the  county,  there  is  a  very  fine  three-story  frame  building,  with  brick  base- 
ment, well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  heated  with  furnaces  situated  in  the 
basement.  This  school  house  cost  $35,000.  The  next  best  school  house  is  in 
district  No.  18,  which  is  situated  in  the  city  of  Astoria  and  was  at  one  time  a 
part  of  district  No.  1,  and  was  made  a  separate  district  in  the  year  1880.    This 
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district  has  a  nice,  comfortable  two-story  frame  building,  which  cost  the 
district  about  $15,000. 

I  find  most  of  the  school  houses  suitably  located  with  regard  to  sanitaiy 
conditions,  aiid  in  the  country  the  schools  are  mostly  on  elevated  ground, 
situated  near  unfailing  springs  of  pure  water. 

As  far  as  I  have  seen,  and  am  able  to  judge,  I  believe  Clatsop  county  is  well 
supplied  with  comfortable  school  houses.  While  not  so  grand  and  costly  as 
some  of  the  school  houses  in  other  counties  of  the  State,  still  they  are  comfort- 
able, and  the  children  learn  just  as  well  as  if  they  studied  in  more  grand 
buildings. 

School  Clerks^  Rei)ort8. — The  school  clerk's  report  should  be  made  out  care- 
fully, and  plainly  written,  so  that  the  original  can  be  quickly  understood,  and 
];)efore  completing  it  should  be  carefully  examined  to  see  if  correct  and  all  the 
required  information  has  been  reported.  It  should  be  corrected,  if  any  errors, 
before  sending  to  the  county  superintendent,  and  should  be  complete  in  every 
detail,  so  that  when  the  county  superintendent  makes  his  report  to  the  State 
Superintendent  of  PubUc  Instruction  it  can  be  immediately  understood. 

New  School  Districts, — Before  making  any  new  school  districts  in  the  county 
the  school  superintendent  should  be  fully  advised  about  all  the  conditions 
before  giving  his  official  consent.  He  should  go  and  locate  the  school  district 
himself,  and  see  that  it  is  for  the  best  interest  of  the  adjoining  school  districts, 
and  that  the  conditions  are  such  that  a  new  district  would  be  for  the  best 
interest  of  aU  concerned.  It  sometimes,  however,  happens  that  the  voters  in 
old  districts  become  dissatisfied  ;  that  is,  some  of  them  become  involved  into  a 
neighborhood  quarrel  and  endeavor  to  have  a  new  school  district.  Under  such 
a  state  of  facts  existing  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  or  proper  to  make  a  new 
district.  A  new  district  should  be  made  when  the  circumstances  are  such  that 
the  distance  for  the  majority  of  the  students  to  travel  to  the  school  house  is  a 
hardship  ;  and  new  districts  should  be  required,  before  receiving  any  of  the 
financial  benefits,  to  see  that  school  is  taught  at  least  three  months  in  the 
school  year. 

Examination  of  Icachers. — Many  of  the  teachers  at  the  third  quarterly 
examination  for  1888,  of  Clatsop  county,  tried  very  hard  to  evade  the  new 
school  law,  especially  those  who  had  a  first  grade  certificate  for  two  years. 
Previous  to  the  examination  many  of  the  teachers  of  the  county  wished  to 
know  if  I  would  not  issue  a  renewal.  As  the  opinions  of  many  persons  were 
in  confiict  about  this  matter,  I  wrote  to  the  State  Superintendent  to  advise  me 
in  the  matter.  I  finally,  before  the  examination  came  off*,  found  a  circular 
letter  from  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  which  had  been 
furnished  my  predecessor  in  office,  which  gave  me  all  the  necessary  informa- 
tion. I  therefore  required  all  teachers  to  be  strictly  examined  under  the  new 
law.  I  believe  the  new  school  law  for  the  examination  of  teachers  is  a  very 
good  law,  and  better  protects  the  teachers  who  have  made  teaching  a  life  study, 
and  the  law  gives  surer  protection  to  the  public.  Under  the  board  of  county 
examiners  there  is  not  the  same  chance  to  show  favoritism  as  under  the  old 
law. 

COOS    COUNTY.— SUPERINTENDENT,    W.    H.    BUNCH. 

Enrollment^  Etc, — The  number  of  persons  from  4  to  20  years  of  age  in  this 
county  in  1887  was  2,602  ;  number  enrolled  in  schools,  1,657  ;  average  daily 
attendance,  1,278. 

Apparatus, — But  few  of  the  schools  are  supplied  with  maps,  charts,  globes  or 
dictionaries.  The  total  value  of  the  apparatus  belonging  to  the  schools  of  the 
county  does  not  exceed  §400. 
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Sehool  JTonscH, — In  many  of  the  districte  of  this  county  the  school  houses 
are  too  8mall  for  presont  iieedB,  and  in  most  cases  are  very  uncomfortably 
seated.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  note,  however,  that  in  our  towns  and  more  thickly 
settled  districts  the  school  houses  are  being  gradually  improved,  both  in 
appearance  and  in  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  furniture. 

Local  Educational  Meetings. — In  tlie  matter  of  holding  local  educational 
meetings  the  teachers  of  this  county  have  talten  an  advanced  step.  A  teachers' 
association  has  been  organized,  having  for  its  object  the  attainment  of  greater 
proficiency  in  the  profession  of  teaching.  Quarterly  meetings  are  to  be  held 
to  discuss  the  methods  of  instruction  and  to  devise  plans  for  more  successful 
work  in  the  school  room. 

Teachers^  Institutes, — Nearly  every  teacher  in  this  county  attends  the  annual 
teachers^  institute.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  hearty  co-operation  of  schooj 
oflficers,  who,  with  few  exceptions,  grant  to  teachers  the  full  lime  in  which  the 
institute  is  in  session.  Considering  the  interest  manifested  by  the  teachers  in 
institute  work,  we  have  decided  that  our  next  annual  institute  shall  be  for  a 
term  of  at  least  ^\e  days. 

Examination  of  Teachers. — Teachers'  examinations  under  the  new  law,  with 
all  the  rules  governing  the  same  strictly  adhered  to,  are  none  too  rigid.  Teach- 
ers should  fit  themselves  for  teaching  or  give  place  to  those  who  will  devote 
their  time  to  this  very  responsible  work.  My  opinion  is  that  the  questions 
used  in  examining  teachers  should  be  carefully  worded  and  practical ;  and 
exceptional  care  should  be  exercised  by  examiners  in  passing  upon  all  answers 
of  applicants. 

Permanency  of  Teachers. — But  few  teachers  really  intend  to  follow  teaching 
as  a  business,  and  are  only  using  the  profession  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  li\ing 
until  some  more  lucrative  employment  presents  itself.  I  see  no  remedy  for 
this  condition  of  things  so  long  as  a  teacher's  time  and  usefulness  is  valued  at 
from  $?25  to  $60  per  month. 

Teachers'  Salaries. — Since  teachers  must  keep  well  informed  in  so  many 
branches  in  order  to  pass  an  examination  for  a  teacher's  certificate,  they  should 
be  better  paid. 

Teachers'  ReporU. — As  a  rule  teachers  of  this  county  are  prompt  in  making 
out  reports,  and  with  few  exceptions  the  reports  are  complete.  The  new  blanks 
are  generally  better  filled  out  when  returned  than  were  the  old  ones. 

Reviews  and  Examinations. — Weekly  re^iews  and  monthly  examinations 
should  be  held  by  all  teachers.  The  former,  especially,  should  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  fix  permanently  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  the  principles  and 
facts  so  essential-  to  their  successful  advancement. 

New  School  Districts. — The  new  districts  of  this  county,  without  a  single 
exception,  have  had  one  term  of  school  within  twelve  months  after  their 
organization. 

Clerks'  Bonds. — The  clerks'  bonds  have  been  approved  and  filed  in  this 
office  before  orders  for  their  share  of  the  apportionment  were  sent  to  them.  It 
seems  to  me  that  any  superintendent  who  would  place  the  public  school  money 
of  a  district  in  the  hands  of  a  district  clerk  without  requiring  sufficient  security 
for  its  proper  appropriation  and  safety  should  himself  be  held  responsible  for  it 
in  case  of  loss,  it  would  doubtless  go  far  toward  preventing  such  complications 
as  the  one  referred  to  in  your  circular  letter  if  county  superintendents  were 
required  to  give  bonds  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  .their  duties.  I  would 
further  add  that  section  42  of  the  school  laws  gives  too  much  latitude  to  new 
districts. 

They  should  be  required  to  have  one  quarter's  school  before  they  receive  the 
third  apportionment  of  the  public  money. 
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Needed  School  Legislation, — 1.  Some  provision  by  which  eacli  district  shall 
be  supplied  with  school  apparatus  by  the  State  or  county. 

2.  Kequiring  the  county  court  to  pay  a  normal  instructor  to  hold  a  training 
school  for  teachers  in  connection  with  the  annual  teachers^  institute,  for  a 
term  of  not  less  than  two  weeks. 

Said  instructor  to  be  recommended  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 

Educational  Outlook^  Etc. — The  educational  outlook  in  this  county  is  very 
good. 

DOUGLAS    COUNTY.-~SUPERINTENDENT,    T.    O.    HUTCHINSON. 

Enumeration, — In  Douglas  county  there  are  4,060  persons  from  four  to 
twenty  years  of  age.  Of  these  there  are  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  2,844, 
with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  1 ,988.  Or,  of  the  persons  of  school  age  70 
per  cent,  are  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  and  49  per  cent,  are  in  daily 
attendance. 

Apparatus, — As  far  as  my  knowledge  reachers  there  are  very  few  of  the 
schools  of  the  county  supplied  with  any  kind  of  apparatus. 

Of  the  eighty-seven  districts  thirty-seven  are  not  supplied  with  record  books 
and  sixty-nine  are  not  supplied  witn  a  dictionary,  four  districts  not  reporting. 

Directors  and  Their  Duties. — Directors  as  a  rule  do  not  visit  the  schools  often 
enough :  neither  do  they  take  enough  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  school  to 
put  the  nouse  and  grounds  in  comfortable  condition  for  schools.  Some  teachers 
complain  of  too  much  ventilation  through  cracks  in  the  walls  and  floors,  poor 
water  or  no  water  at  all,  insufficient  furniture,  and  in  some  cases  a  total  lack 
of  the  necessary  articles  of  furniture.  There  are  many  notable  exceptions  to 
this  remark,  and  believes  that  most  boards  will  be  willing  to  improve  the 
condition  of  their  school  houses  if  their  attention  is  called  to  tne  need  of  it.  In 
many  cases  directors  are  carefully  studying  the  new  law  and  are  complying 
with  the  duties  prescribed  for  them.  I  think  a  strict  compliance  w  ith  the  law 
should  be  counseled  in  all  cases.  It  would  save  the  directors  much  trouble 
and  prevent  many  misunderstandings,  I  am  being  constantly  asked  by 
directors  and  teachers  for  permission  to  do  unlawful  things.  I  have  answered 
in  every  case  that  I  have  no  right  to  grant  such  permission.  Let  the  law  be 
fulfilled  and  these  questions  will  cease. 

Clerks^  Reports. — Clerks^  reports  in  the  main  have  been  pretty  nearly  correct. 
I  think,  however,  each  clerk  should  rex)ort  to  the  superintendent  the  names  of 
the  legal  voters  of  his  district.  This  would  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of 
examining  i)etitions  for  changes  in  districts. 

Clerks'  Bonds, — Many  of  the  clerks  refused  to  give  bonds  for  a  time,  but  all 
finally  ^ve  bonds  but  one,  who  resigned,  and  another  was  appointed  in  his 
place.    I  think  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  future. 

District  School  Houses, — Many  school^houses  are  in  a  deplorable  state  of 
repair,  while  in  some  districts  substantial  and  neat  houses  have  been  furnished 
for  the  use  of  schools.  I  desire  in  this  connection  to  mention  the  Roseburg 
school  building,  which  is  a  model  structure  and  a  credit  to  the  city  of  Roseburg. 

Local  Educational  Meetings. — We  have  been  holding  local  educational 
meetings  on  the  last  Saturday  of  each  month  and  we  realize  great  benefit  from 
them.  We  have  organized  ourselves  into  an  association,  and  we  choose  a  sub- 
ject at  each  meeting  for  the  next  one,  when  w^e  si)end  the  entire  day  in  its 
discussion,  occasionally  supplementing  by  the  consideration  of  another  topic. 
We  think  these  meetings  are  of  great  oenefit  to  all — ^joung  teachers  in  express- 
ing their  views  and  asking  questions  get  better  methods,  and  old  teachers  are 
strengthened  and  often  learn  as  much  as  the  younger  ones.  There  are  two 
great  advantages  that  these  local  meetings  have  over  institutes — one  is  longer 
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time  to  each  subject,  and  tlie  other  Is,  the  timid  ones  find  themselves  able  to 
speak  and  express  their  views,  wliile  in  institutes  they  are  overawed  by  the 
presence  of  so  many  strangers. 

County  ItiHtitutCH, — Our  county  institutes  are  pretty  well  attended  and  we 
find  much  i)r()fit  in  attending  them.  I  am  glad  the  law  makes  it  obligatoiy 
on  teachers  to  attend.  Young  teachers,  as  a  rule,  do  not  care  to  go  at  fii?t  and 
many  would  not  do  so  if  the  law  did  not  reciuire  it.  But  after  they  attend  one 
institute  they  often  become  enihusiastic  on  the  subject  of  teaching  and  resolve 
to  more  tlioroughly  fit  tliemselves  for  the  school  room.  Much  good  is  also 
gained  by  all  in  talking  over  methods,  each  profiting  somewhat  by  the  experi- 
ence of  his  fellow.  If  we  should  be  required  to  learn  everything  by  experi- 
menting ourselves  I  fear  our  enthusiasm  w^ould  nearly  all  ooze  out  oeforewe 
could  become  proficient. 

Tvavhers'  Examinations. — The  new  law  on  teachers'  examinations  is  one  I 
favored  before  its  passage,  and  one  which  I  believe  will  be  a  great  benefit  to 
the  schools  if  county  boards  will  only  obey  it  strictly.  Some  who  have  been 
teachers  are  unable  to  get  certificates,  but  if  they  are  wide  awake  and  have  the 
energy  required  to  maKe  good  teachers,  they  go  to  work  saying,  **I  will  make 
myself  able  to  get  a  certificate,"  and  the  determination  then  made  will  brar 
fruit  at  some  future  day  to  the  improvement  of  our  schools.  A  teacher  who 
has  a  third  grade  certificate  knows  that  he  must  do  better  next  time,  so  he 
studies  to  improve  his  mind  and  his  school  gets  some  of  the  benefit  of  such 
study.  The  second  grade  teacher  knows  he  has  only  two  years  in  which  to 
become  a  first  grade,  and  he  must  study  or  vacate  the  field  for  a  more  energetic 

Eerson.    Of  course  I  feel  very  sorry  when  a  bright  young  man  or  woman  Sdls, 
uti  know  it  will  very  likely  be  more  to  his  or  her  benefit  than  a  license  to 
teach  if  he  or  she  be  not  qualified. 

I'eachers'  Certificates, — Every  one  should  be  ambitious  to  obtain  a  first  grade 
certificate,  but,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  some  would  be  content  to  teach  forever  on  a 
third  grade  certificate  if  the  law  did  not  forbid  it. 

Teachers''  Qualifications, — Many  are  in  the  work  now  who  should  be  in 
school  as  a  pupil  for  some  years  yet.  I  think,  however,  that  our  already  pretty 
large  list  of  proficient  and  very  Successful  teachers  will  be  materially  swelled 
when  the  increase  of  salaries  (which  is  sure  to  follow  the  requirement  of 
increased  proficiency)  shall  have  reached  such  sum  that  men  and  women  of 
talent  can  afford  to  make  teaching  a  life  w^ork. 

Teachers^  /Salaries. — Salaries  are  ridiculously  low  in  some  parts  of  our  county 
now,  but  they  are  sufficient  for  some  teachers. 

Teachers^  Reports. — I  find  that  few  teachers  make  full  and  correct  reports. 
I  am  returning  them  with  instructions  and  I  also  make  explanations  at  our 
educational  meetings. 

Reviews  and  Examinations  in  Schools. — Reviews  should  be  frequent  and  so 
thorough  that  pupils  will  know  thoroughly  the  principles  of  the  matter 
reviewed.  Examinations  should  be  strictly  honest.  They  should  show  the 
pupils'  knowledge  of  the  subjects  examined  and  should  not  be  made  merely  to 
show  off  the  school.  The  interest  of  both  pupil  and  teacher  will  be  best  sub- 
served in  the  end  by  honest  examinations. 

New  Districts.— t  have  not  much  experience  with  the  new  districts  but 
think  that  most  of  them  have  school  from  the  first.  There  was  some  trouble 
about  one  district  not  having  enough  legal  voters  to  fill  the  offices,  so  they  had 
to  be  selected  from  citizens  not  legal  voters. 

Needed  Legislation. — I  think  the  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  allow 
superintendents  to  grant  ixjrniits  to  teach  on  presentation  of  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  good  moral  character  and  sufficient  scholarship  without  examina- 
tion, as  the  requirement  of  examination  often  works  a  hardship  on  the  teachers 
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who  are  located  in  remote  districts.  I  would  not  wish  the  law  changed 
in  regard  to  the  limits  of  permits  or  certificates,  however,  as  I  think  the  present 
law  an  excellent  one  for  the  schools.  I  would  like  to  have  a  special  law  passed 
authorizing  the  superintendents  of  certain  counties  to  re-district  their  counties 
and  make  the  records  intelligible,  providing  that  the  county  court  shall  allow 
a  reasonable  compensation  for  the  extra  labor,  as  the  work  would  be  mostly 
correcting  the  errors  and  omissions  of  former  superintendents  who  had  little  pay 
and  gave  little  attention  to  the  otfice. 

GENERAL  TOPICS. 

Official  Labors,— J  find  that  a  school  superintendent  can  find  plenty  to  do  to 
occupy  his  whole  time  if  he  will  but  turn  his  hand  to  it.  Much  extra  labor 
is  caused  by  the  incompleteness  of  the  records.  A  superintendent  can  do 
much  to  help  find  good  teachers  for  schools,  and  schools  for  good  teachers,  if  he 
will. 

General  Suggestions. — By  way  of  general  suggestions  I  would  say  that  in 
my  opinion  a  better  average  daily  attendance,  as  compared  with  the  enroll- 
ment, could  be  secured  by  classifying  the  schools  of  the  county,  giving  all  the 
same  course  of  studv  and  "establishing  a  uniform  law  of  promotion  from  a  lower 
class  to  a  higher.  I  would  have  pupils  promoted  only  on  examination,  and 
make  it  known  that  pupils  who  fail  in  examination  cannot  be  promoted,  but 
must  go  over  the  same  ground  next  quarter.  I  know  that  this  can  be  done  in 
mixed  schools  as  well  as  in  graded  schools.  The  object  of  uniformity  is  that 
pupils  may  be  educated  evenly  and  migratory  pupils  may  find  classes  in  the 
new  school  similar  to  those  of  the  old.  Furthermore,  pupils  will  less  seriously 
object  to  taking  distasteful  studies  when  all  the  schools  require  it  and  when  it 
must  be  studied,  except  on  lawful  excuse,  or  no  promotion:  The  object  of  the 
law  of  promotion  would  be  to  secure  more  diligent  study  and  regular  attend- 
ance. 

I  think,  too,  that  if  the  above  suggestions  were  followed,  and  honestly 
followed,  an  increased  enrollment  would  result.  If  once  the  habit  of  irregular 
attendance  be  broken  up  our  schools  will  be  much  better  and  an  increased 
enrollment  will  surely  follow.  However,  I  predict  that  five  years'  operation  of 
the  new  law  in  regard  to  teachers'  qualifications  and  compulsory  attendance 
at  institut^es  and  the  educational  meetings  will  do  much  to  better  our  schools 
and  to  secure  more  regular  attendanC/C. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  the  State  prepare  and  furnish  to  the  schools  a  better 
register  than  is  now  in  use.  Perhaps  if  we  had  different  registers  we  might 
have  better  teachers'  reports. 

Educational  Outlook. — In  regard  to  the  educational  outlook  in  this  county  I 
can  say  little  as  yet,  but  think  prospects  are  brightening  somewhat.  I  sfiall 
endeavor  to  assist  the  burnishing  as  much  as  possible. 

GILLIAM    COUNTY.— SUPERINTENDENT,  W.   W.    KENNEDY. 

Enumeration, — The  great  difference  between  the  number  reported  (four  to 
twenty  years)  and  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  and  the  average  attendance 
in  many  parte  of  the  State,  is  caused  by  the  sparseness  of  the  settlement. 

In  this  (Fossil)  district  there  are  about  twenty  pupils  residing  ten  miles  or 
over  from  the  school  house,  and  many  others  four  or  five  miles.  Those  cannot 
attend  regular,  if  indeed  they  can  attend  school  at  all.  Then  there  is  also  in 
this  Eastern  Oregon  country  an  indifference  in  educational  matters,  even  on  the 
part  of  the  heads  of  families.  I  have  known  a  man  with  nine  children,  all  of 
whom  needed  an  education,  which  he  was  not  able  to  give,  to  vote  against  a 
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school  tax  that  would  have  given  them  an  opportunity  to  attend  a  good  Bchool, 
and  he  would  have  had  to  pay  no  tax  himself. 

Apparatus, — There  is  little  or  no  apparatus  in  the  schools  of  this  county,  and 
in  many  there  is  no  disposition  to  get  any.  Many  schools  are  without  even  a 
blackboard,  except  perhaps  a  2x6  foot  board  painted  black,  which  has  become 
so  slick  from  sweaty  hands  that  a  crayon  will  hardly  mark.  Again,  many 
directors  would  consider  it  a  great  waste  of  money  buying  the  chalk  which  a 
good  teacher  would  have  the  pupils  use. 

School  Houses. — The  district  school  houses  are  small  and  they  are  in  poor 
condition  with  few  exceptions. 

Local  Educational  Meetings, — I  have  been  thinking  that  local  educational 
meetings  would  be  a  great  benefit  both  to  teachers  and  parents,  and  I  intend 
to  try  tnem. 

County  Institutes, — It  is  a  hardship  for  teachers  to  travel  from  forty  to  eighty 
miles  over  a  rough  country  Xo  attend,  as  many  of  ours  would  have  to  do  to 
attend  a  county  institute.  In  such  cases  I  would  consider  it  unjust  to  enforce 
any  penalty  for  non-attendance. 

Examination  of  Teachers, — There  are  several  teachers  dropping  out  who 
consider  themselves  incompetent  to  get  certificates  under  the  new  law  and  I 
feel  confident  that  it  has  caused  many  others  to  go  to  work  and  greatly  improve 
themselves  for  fear  of  failure. 

I  consider  the  examinations  quite  reasonable,  but  probably  thorough  enough 
for  the  present. 

Teachers'  Permanency, — Teachers  will  not  permanently  remain  in  the  work 
unless  the  work  can  be  made  to  pay  better  than  at  present.  A  eood  sheep 
herder  gets  as  much  pay  in  this  county  as  the  man  who  is  employed  to  educate 
our  children. 

Reviews  and  Examinations, — Review^s  are  absolutely  necessary  with  young 

upils  and  good  with  older  pupils,  and  examinations  are  good  at  times,  both  to 
et  the  pupil  know  how  thoroughly  he  is  mastering  a  subject  and  to  inform 
the  teacher  of  what  is  best  to  give  more  attention  to.  There  is  much  more 
necessity  for  examinations  in  towns  than  in  the  country. 

New  Districts, — Not  requiring  new  districts  to  have  school  I  think  has 
worked  well  here,  and  encourages  them  to  start,  and  they  nearly  always  have 
school  when  they  once  get  started. 

Needed  Legislation. — We  need  more  explicit  legislation  to  require  directors 
to  get  school  apparatus.  I  think  the  State  should  furnish  blank  registers  for 
the  use  of  teachers  to  be  delivered  to  the  clerk ;  a  teacher  leaving  it  for  the  use 
of  his  successor,  and  when- filled  out  to  be  filed  with  the  clerk  as  a  part  of  the 
district  records.  One  such  register  would  last  our  small  country  schools  several 
years. 

Outlook, — The  educational  outlook  is  not  very  bright  in  this  region.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  waste  land,  and  the  settlers  are  poor  and  many  places  far 
apart.  There  is  considerable  good  farming  lands  in  places,  but  it  is  too  far 
from  transportation  lines  to  justify  raising  anything. 

GRANT    COUNTY.-~SUPERINTENDENT.    E.     HAYES. 

Enumeration, — (a).  I  find  by  reference  to  the  reports  of  school  district  clerks 
last  March,  there  were  of  persons  between  4  and  20  years  of  age  in  this  county 
2,230. 

(6).  From  reports  of  teachers,  as  near  as  possible,  I  find  an  enrollment  of 
1,600. 

(c).    Actual  average  attendance,  1,200. 

Many  children  between  4  and  7  years  do  not  attend  school  because  of  distance 
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from  school  house,  and  many  parents  think  that  at  6  years  of  age  is  young 
enough  to  begin  school.  A^ain,  many  of  our  youths  iJetween  16  and  20  are 
engaged  in  industrial  pursuits,  because  their  fathers  think  more  of  a  calf  or 
colt  than  of  the  education  of  their  boys. 

Apparatus. — ^Very  few  of  our  districts  are  supplied  with  suitable  apparatus. 
However,  we  are  getting  the  officers  to  see  the  need  of  this,  and  some  purchases 
are  being  made. 

Directors  and  Their  Duties, — Directors  in  many  instances  are  very  negligent. 
I  think  it  a  mistake  to  elect  bachelors,  or  childless  men,  who  are  stingy  and 
selfish,  to  this  important  office.  I  find  the  chapter  on  directors'  duties  (Oregon 
school  laws  of  1887)  very  plain  and  comprehensive,  and  see  no  reason  for  any 
changes  therein. 

Clerks^  Reports, — In  the  matter  of  clerks'  reports  there  were  six  failures  out 
of  forty-seven  last  spring.  This  caused  a  loss  to  the  people  of  those  districts, 
which,  as  the  country  is  new  and  the  people  poor,  was  a  serious  matter.  I 
believe  that  the  clerk  who  fails  to  report  as  now  required  should  be  compelled 
to  pay  from  his  own  purse  the  amount  that  the  district  loses  through  his 
neglect. 

Clerks^  Bonds, — Our  directors  are  not  sufficiently  particular  about  the 
approval  of  clerks'  bonds.  Sometimes  a  bond  is  accepted  for,  say  §1000,  when 
the  clerk  and  bondsmen  are  not  the  owners  of  $500  worth  of  property  all  told. 

District  School  Houses, — Many  of  our  school  houses  are  very  dismal  affairs ; 
much  Uke  a  drygoods  box.  There  ought  to  be  legislation  directing  a  style  of 
architecture  more  pleasant  and  convenient  than  that  in  common  use.  Most 
of  all  there  should  Ibe  a  plentiful  supply  of  shade  trees  on  the  school  grounds. 

Local  Educational  Meetinc/s. — I  find  that  local  educational  meetings  are  of 
great  value.    I  am  holding  them  in  all  the  small  towns  with  good  results. 

County/  Institutes, — The  county  institute  is  something  which  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  all  our  teachers.  I  am  convinced  that  the  attendance  and 
participation  of  all  the  teachers  should  be  rigidly  required,  and  certificates 
should  be  revoked  for  non-attendance. 

Examination  of  Teachers. — The  new  law  for  the  examination  of  teachers  is 
giving  good  satisfaction  among  the  professional  teachers,  or  all  who  are  willing 
to  be  judged  by  their  merits. 

I'eachers^  Certificates, — I  am  personally  pleased  with  the  present  method  of 
grading  teachers'  certificates.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  require  them  to  **  go  on  to 
perfection."  The  good  results  of  this  is  seen  here,  in  the  fact  that  slothful 
ones,  who  can  only  obtain  a  third  or  second  grade,  quietly  drop  out  of  the 
ranks,  while  ambitious  ones  study  to  advance. 

Teachers^  Qualifications, — Among  the  other  necessary  qualifications  of  a 
teacher  should  be  a  knowledge  of  vocal  music.  Not  that  I  would  have  it  one 
of  the  studies  of  the  public  school,  but  as  an  opening  exercise,  or  a  means  of 
rest,  recreation  or  diversion  for  the  mind.  At  such  times,  as  every  teacher 
knows,  there  is  need  of  something  of  the  kind. 

leachers'  Permanency  and  Continuity, — Teaching  should  be  a  profession. 
I  mean  by  this  that  those  who  can  successfully  teach  a  public  school  should 
be  encouraged,  by  good  pay  and  kindly  treatment,  and  other  sure  signs  of 
appreciation,  to  continue  iii  the  same  place  year  after  year. 

Teachers^  Salaries. — As  a  rule,  our  teachers  are  poorly  paid.  The  wages 
are  too  low  to  admit  of  the  necessarj^  outlay  for  books  aiid  j)eriodicals.  My 
motto  is,  **  Better  wages  for  better  work." 

Teachers'  Reports, — As  to  teachers'  reports  I  do  not  find  anything  that 
needs  changing.  The  present  method  is  new  to  me  and  I  have  not  had  time 
to  closely  scrutinize  it. 
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JirvirwH  ami  Ed'amhmtiom, — The  only  way  to  be  thorough  is  to  review^ 
REVIEW,  REVIEW  ! 

New  jSc/iooI  Districts. — The  ])re8ent  plan  for  the  organizing  of  new  school 
districts  seems  to  meet  every  real  need.  By  it  I  have  been  able  to  assist  some 
families  in  securing  educational  advantages  for  their  children  who  otherwise, 
or  under  other  arrangements,  must  have  removed  to  other  parts. 

Needed  School  Lef/isldtion. — (a).  Require  superintendents  to  give  bonds 
for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  assigned  them. 

{I)).  Either  give  all  of  the  school  land  business  into  the  hands  of  the  super* 
intendents,  or  else  release  them  from  all  care  and  oversight  of  the  same. 

(f ).  Ke^iuire  each  district  to  expend  every  year  at  least  all  the  school  funds 
received  by  them  from  State  and  county  in  the  payment  of  teachers  within 
the  district. 

Outlook. — The  educational  outlook  in  this  county  is  very  favorable.  We  are 
getting  several  new  teacliers  from  other  States — ^teachers  of  capability  and 
experience.  We  are  getting  a  unity  of  effort  and  programme  which  promises 
well,  at  least. 

KLAMATH    COUNTY.— SUPERINTENDENT,   P.    L.    FOUNTAIN. 

Enumeration  and  Enrollment. — The  following  table  will  show  the  enumer- 
ation, enrollment  and  average  daily  attendance  in  the  schools  of  this  county 
since  1883  : 


Dates. 

1883. 

18^. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

Enumeration 

345 
IW 
131 

417 
190 
120 

474 
236 
133 

582 
249 
162 

*664 
383 
245 

764 

Enrollment  

447 

Averatrc  daily  attendance 

270 

♦Estimated. 

The  above  shows  the  average  daily  attendance  up  to  the  first  of  December, 
1888. 

Apparatus. — The  apparatus  in  our  schools  is  quite  insufficient,  many  of  the 
districts  not  having  sufficient  blackboard  surface.  Only  one  district  has  an 
unabridged  dictionary,  none  having  globes,  charts,  etc. 
.  Clerks  and  Duties. — Clerks  are  often  elected  without  reference  to  qualifica- 
tions, although  their  duties  are  plainly  stated  by  law.  Their  reports  are  often 
incomplete  and  inaccurate,  which  is  a  great  source  of  trouble  to  superinten- 
dents. 

District  School  Houses. — Our  county  is  poorly  supplied  wich  school  houses, 
some  of  the  new  districts  having  none,  and  in  a  few  of  the  older  ones  the 
houses  are  unfit  for  school  during  the  winter  season. 

Educational  Meetings. — ^No  educational  meetings  have  ever  been  held  in 
this  county. 

County  Institutes. — Owing  to  scarcity  of  teachers  and  the  many  inconven- 
iences met  with  in  a  sparsely  settled  country,  no  institute  has  been  held  in  this 
county.  I  regard  this  as  a  very  important  part  of  educational  work,  and 
shall  in  the  near  future  hold  a  county  institute. 

Examination  of  Teachers. — I  can  suggest  no  improvement  of  the  present  law 
with  reference  to  examination  of  teachers. 

Reviews  and  Examinations. — Reviews  and  examinations  I  regard  as  of  great 
importance,  for  by  frequent  repetition  that  which  is  difficult  to  understand 
becomes  plain,  and  is  permanently  fixed  in  the  mind. 

Needed  Legislation. — What  is  most  needed  is  more  school  funds.      I  should 
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like  to  see  a  six-mill  tax  for  school  purposes.  This  would  enable  all  districts  to 
have  at  least  six  months'  school,  and  some  could  have  nine  or  ten  months'  term 
without  the  necessity  of  rate  bills  or  district  tax.  However,  most  of  the  schools 
of  this  county  close  as  soon  as  the  public  money  is  exhausted.  The  office  of 
county  superintendent  should  receive  sufficient  pay  to  enable  him  to  devote 
his  whole  time  and  energies  to  school  work.  In  some  counties,  notably  this, 
the  salary  is  insufficient  to  pay  for  office  work,  say  nothing  about  school  visitar 
tion,  etc.  This  will  be  so  as  long  as  it  is  left  in  the  hands  of  county  courts, 
who  too  often  take  no  interest  in  educational  matters. 

Educational  Outlook, — The  educational  outlook  is  not  w^hi^t  I  should  like  to 
see  it.  We  are  laboring  under  great  disadvantages.  Our  county  is  sparsely 
settled  and  school  districts  are  large,  some  containing  several  townships,  whicn 
accounts  for  the  meager  attendance  in  our  schools.  As  the  county  is  settling 
up,  we  shall  try  to  amend  this  state  of  affairs,  and  hope  when  called  upon  to 
report  to  you  again  shall  be  able  to  report  a  brighter  outlook  for  the  school 
system  ofthis  county. 

LAKE    COUNTY.— SUPERINTENDENT,    A.    H.    FISHER. 

Enumeration, — The  enumeration  in  this  county,  as  per  clerk's  report,  is: 
Males  383,  females  326  ;  total,  709.  The  number  enrollecl  in  the  public  schools 
during  the  year :  Males  220,  females  215,  total  441 ;  which  is  only  62  1-5  per 
cent,  of  the  enumeration.  The  actual  daily  attendance,  males  160,  females 
185,  total  345,  which  is  about  48 J  per  cent,  of  the  enumeration  or  nearly  80  per 
cent,  of  the  enrollment.  Taking  in  consideration  the  fact  that  this  is  a  sparsely 
settled  country,  and  the  districts  are  very  large,  this  we  consider  a  good  attend- 
ance. 

A2:>paratu8, — There  are  two  schools  in  the  county  furnished  with  globes  and 
maps,  the  rest  are  without.  All  the  schools  have  blackboards,  but  as  for 
apparatus,  pro|)erly  speaking,  we  have  none. 

DirectorH, — Directors  seem  to  think  that  all  that  is  necessary  for  them  to 
have  a  school,  is  to  cet  some  sort  of  house,  hire  a  teacher,  send  some  of  the 
children,  let  tlie  teacher  go  to  work,  and  feel  that  they  have  done  their  duty. 
I  have  not  visited  a  school  in  the  la.st  year  where  the  directors  know  that  they 
have  a  teacher  employed  except  when  the  teacher  comes  with  his  warrant  for 
them  to  sign ;  and  not  till  some  fine  (more  than  the  school  law  now  pi  ovides) 
is  imposed  for  neglect  of  duty,  will  this  be  any  better. 

Clerks'  Reportn. — The  clerks  in  this  county  have  reported  promptly,  but  most 
of  the  reports  are  so  inaccurate  and  meager  that  it  is  mere  guess  work  after  all. 
I  hope  this  in  the  fuiure  will  be  better,  as  the  blanks  in  use  are  good  and  there 
is  not  so  much  chance  for  makuig  mistakes. 

Clerks'  Bonds. — The  bonds  of  each  clerk  have,  under  the  new  law,  been 
filled  out,  generally  for  double  the  amount,  and  are  on  file  in  my  office. 

District  iSc/iool  Houses. — There  are  eleven  school  houses  in  this  county  ;  five 
have  been  built  in  the  last  year.  Most  of  them  are  in  good  condition.  All  the 
new  ones  are  well  ventilated  and  well  lighted.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
two  more  in  course  of  construction.  The  peonle  are  taking  more  interest  in 
school  houses,  and  have  put  up  some  good  builaings.  The  sch(K)l  houses  att^the 
towns  of  Lakeview  and  Paisley  are  good  buildings  for  any  community. 

Local  Educational  AJeethu/s. — No  local  educational  meetings  have  been  held 
in  this  county  so  far,  from  the  fact  that  the  teachers  are  so  badly  scattered  that 
it  is  impossible  to  get  enough  together  to  make  a  meeting  of  thfs  kind  interest- 
ing. Bnt  in  counties  where  it  can  be  done  it  would  certainly  tend  to  arouse 
an  interest  in  educational  matters. 

County  Institutes. — In  the  last  year  we  held  an  institute  in  this  count  v,  which 
was  very  well  attended,  and  which  I  hope  did  a  great  deal  of  good.  1  can  see, 
23 
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by  visiting  the  schools,  that  a  great  many  of  the  ideas  advanced  there  have 
been  put  iii  practice,  and  the  interchange  lias  filled  up  some  of  the  old  ruts  into 
which  we  had  fallen. 

Examination  Under  the  New  Law. — Has  generally  been  very  satisfactory, 
and  I  don't  think  any  change  we  can  make  at  present  would  better  it. 

Teachcrii*  Cectiflcaten, — The  legislators  struck  the  keynote  when  they  added 
a  third  grade  ana  limited  the  third  and  second  grades.  No  better  law  could 
have  been  enacted  to  work  our  teachers  up.  It  may  work  some  hardships  for 
a  year  or  two,  but  in  the  end  it  will  be  most  excellent. 

Teachers'  Quatificationn, — The  most  of  the  teachers  in  this  county  are  well 
Qualified  to  fill  their  positions.  A  few  are  lacking  in  government,  but  such  as 
do  get  out  of  the  profession  as  soon  as  possible. 

Teachers'  Permanency  and  Continuity. — There  are  very  few  teachers  in  this 
county  employed  the  second  time,  from  the  fact  that  many  of  them  are 
transient.  They  come  here,  teach  a  term  and  leave.  Others  teach  for  a  time 
and  get  into  something  that  suits  them  better.  Many  of  them  goto  Califomia, 
where  wages  are  better  and  the  terms  of  school  longer.  But  for  the  parsimo- 
niousness  of  directors  we  could  have  good  teachers  permanently  employed,  and 
our  schools  second  to  none  on  this  coast. 

Teacher s''  Salaries. — The  average  for  male  teachers  for  the  last  year  was 
$55.62}  ;  for  females,  $50.  This  is  not  enough  in  this  county.  Just  across  the 
line  is  Modoc  county,  California  ;  teachers  m  the  same  class  of  schools  get  $80 
per  month,  and  no  distinction  made  in  the  sex.  This  has  kept  us  back  more 
than  all  other  hindrances  combined,  and  this  one  fact  the  directors  in  this 
county  entirely  ignore. 

Teachers*  Reports. — As  a  general  thing  teachers  report  promptly  at  the  end 
of  each  term,  and  are  as  accurate  as  could  be  expected  under  the  circumstances. 
I  look  for  a  great  improvement  when  the  State  furnishes  each  district  with  a 
daily  register. 

Reviews  and  Examinations  in  Schools. — Most  teachers  have  a  review  and  an 
examination  the  last  week  of  each  month,  and  as  too  much  stress  cannot  be 
laid  on  this,  the  most  important  part  of  teaching,  I  insist  in  every  school  that 
they  pay  special  attention  to  it. 

New  School  Districts. — There  has  been  no  trouble  so  far  in.  regard  to  section 
42  of  the  school  law.  Some  new  districts  have  school  the  first  year,  and  all,  so 
far,  have  had  a  term  taught  the  second.  One  year  is  long  enough  to  give  a 
district.  Every  district  in  this  county  is  receiving  more  money  than  it  expends 
during  the  year,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  for  exempting  a  new  district  for 
three  years. 

Needed  School  Legislation. — Amend  the  law  in  case  of  new  school  district 
from  three  years  to  one  year  exemption.  Increase  the  length  of  school  term 
from  three  to  six  months.  Compel  the  directors  to  expend  the  10  per  cent,  set 
aside  by  law  for  the  purchase  of  maps,  globes,  charts,  apparatus  and  books  of 
reference,  in  the  purchase  of  the  same,  or  refund  the  same  to  county  treasurer 
for  reapportionment. 

GENERAL    TOPICS. 

Official  Lctbors. — I  have  visited  every  school  taught  in  my  county  in  the 
last  year  once,  and  a  great  many  of  them  twice.  To  perform  this  w^ork  I  have 
had  to  travel  nearly  800  miles.  During  this  time  I  have  delivered  twenty-five 
lectures  to  teachers  and  pupils.  Have  oeen  present  at  each  and  every  examina- 
tion held  in  the  county  ;  held  an  institute  for  three  days,  and  have  attended 
to  all  other  duties  of  my  office  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

General  Suggestions. — Upon  the  evidence  of  two  competent  w^itnesses,  that 
directors  be  fined  the  sum  of  $20  for  neglecting  to  visit  their  schools  during 
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each  term,  said  fine  to  be  collected  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  to  be  paid 
by  him  into  the  common  school  fund  of  the  county. 

"To  remedy  the  small  daily  attendance  in  our  schools,  let  us  have  some  more 
effective  compulsory  school  law.  Something  by  whicli  the  parent  suffers  some 
pecuniary  loss  for  not  sending  his  children  to  school,  and  we  will  then  have 
better  attendance. 

From  httle  feuds  that  exist  in  some  districts,  they  only  have  during  each 
year  the  three  months'  school  required  by  law.  By  this  means  some  districts 
have  accumulated  considerable  funds.  To  prevent  this  I  would  suggest  that 
a  district  not  lawfully  using  its  apportionment  be  compelled  to  retuud  the 
same  to  the  county  treasurer  for  reapportionment. 

JEducationcU  Outlook. — Is  much  better  than  ever  in  this  county.  The  people 
are  taking  more  interest  and  are  building  better  houses,  are  furnishing  them 
better  and  seem  to  take  more  pride  in  them  than  ever  before.  If  they  can  only 
be  made  to  see  that  a  good  teacher  is  worth  more  than  a  poor  one,  then  there 
is  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  among  the  first  counties  of  the  State  in 
educational  matters. 

LINN    COUNTY.— SUPERINTENDENT,    L.    M.    CURL. 

Enumeration. — (a).  The  enumeration  of  pupils  of  school  age  is  sometimes 
very  inaccurate.  Some  clerks  fail  or  refuse  to  follow  the  law  in  respect  to  the 
enumeration  of  children  for  school  purposes,  claiming  that  they  are  not  paid 
enough  for  the  time  lost  and  the  work  performed  ;  hence  they  make  the 
enumeration  from  a  general  knowledge  they  have  of  their  districts. 

(6).  The  enrollment  in  our  schools  is  generally  much  less  than  the  number 
enumerated  in  the  districts.  One  reason  of  this  is  that  a  great  many  children 
never  enter  the  school  under  the  age  of  six  or  seven.  Another  is  that  a  great 
many  never  attend  school  after  attaining  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen.  If 
these  statements  are  true,  and  they  are  in  a  great  many  instances,  they  show 
that  those  who  attend  school  are  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  seventeen, 
while  the  enumeration  is  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty. 

(c).  The  average  attendance  is  also  much  less  than  the  enrollment.  In- 
country  schools,  there  are  many  things  which  prevent  regular  attendance, 
especially  during  the  winter  ana  early  spring,  such  as  the  distance  from  the 
school  house,  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  the  condition  of  the  school  road, 
and  many  times  teachers  do  not  require  excuses  for  absences,  and  a  habit  of 
staying  out  of  school  when  it  pleases  the  student  is  formed. 

The  following  shows  the  enumeration,  enrollment  and  average  daily  attend- 
ance for  the  years  1887  and  1888  ; 

1888. 

Enumeration 5, 706        5, 612 

Enrollment ^ 3,849         3,648 

Average  daily  attendance 2,586        2,385 

Apparatus. — A  great  many  of  our  schools  have  no  apparatus  at  all,  and 
some  that  is  furnished  is  very  poorly  eared  for.  The  money  which  is  allowed 
for  the  purchase  of  apparatus  is  generally  used  for  other  things. 

Directors'  Dutien. — directors  greatly  neglect  some  of  the  most  important  of 
their  duties.  A  teacher  is  hired  and  is  given  command  of  his  school,  and  in 
all  probability  the  directors  never  visit  tliat  school.  This  is  not  encouraging  to 
a  teacher.    The  directors  should  fre(j[uently  visit  their  schools  in  order  that 
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they  may  determine  the  progress  made  by  the  pupils  aud  ascertain  the 
qualifications  of  the  teacher  to  whom  they  have  entrusted  the  charge  of 
educating  or  instructing  their  children.  To  know  that  directors  and  parents 
are  interested  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  pupils  and  teacher. 

Clerks'  Bonds. — Every  clerk  in  4^his  county  has  given  a  bond  for  a  proper 
amount  and  with  good  sureties. 

School  Houses. — There  are  ninety-nine  districts  and  ninety-nine  school 
houses,  three  of  which  arc  log  houses.  8ome  of  the  frame  (box)  buildings  are  in 
a. bad,  condition,  but  most  of  these  old  hulls  are  being  removed  and  suitable 
buildings  erected  instead. 

Local  Educational  Meetings. — During  the  year  as  many  as  six  local  meetings 
WQre  held  in  this  county  with  much  interest.  The  best  teachers  are  always  to 
be  foun(J  q,t  thes^^.  meetings. 

County  Institutes. — County  institutes  are  held  in  this  county  once  a  year,  as 
required  by  law.  Much  interest  is  usually  taken  in  these  gatherings,  and 
jpuch  is  accomplished.  Teachers  re-enter  their  schools  with  a  greater  desire  to 
succeed  after  attending  an  interesting  institute. 

Examination  of  Teachers. — I  have  from  the  commencement  of  the  duties  of 
superintendent  adhered  strictly  to  the  rules  and  regulations  given  by  State 
board  governing  or  regulating  the  examination  of  teachers,  which  I  believe 
every  superintendent  should  do. 

Teachens^  Certificates. — Many  who  have  taught  a  number  of  terms  have 
failed  to  make  the  general  average  required  by  law  and  consequently  have  quit 
teaching,  while  others  are  struggling  manfully  to  keep  up  to  the  requirements. 
The  new  law  in  respect  to  certificates  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  although 
some  believe  that  it  is  the  cause  of  the  present  shortage  of  teachers  in  the 
county.  Bui  no  teacher  should  be  discouraged  if  he,  through  misfortune,  fail 
in  examination,  for  success  will  crown  his  efforts  if  he  is  in  earnest  and  works 
to  win* 

Teachers'  Qualifications. — That  even  our  common  school  teachers  should 
have  an  extended  knowledge  of  the  various  branches  cannot  be  denied.  How 
embarrassing  it  must  be  to  one  who  attempts  to  teach  that  which  he  himself 
scarcely  understands.  Yet  the  qualification  of  the  teacher  is  not  regarded  as 
very  important  by  a  great  many  who  have  the  power  of  selecting  the  teacher. 

feachersh  Permanency  and  Continuity  of  Work. — There  is  little  to  encourage 
the  teacher  in  our  common  schools  ;  his  wages  are  insufficient ;  he  cannot 
secure  a  school  perhaps  for  more  than  six  months  in  the  year.  In  order  to  live 
comfortably  he  is  compelled  to  engage  in  some  other  business  a  part  of  the 
year,  thus  hindering  his  progress  as  a  teacher.  Teachers  should  be  employed 
Dy  the  year  when  it  can  be  done ;  and  from  year  to  year  unless  some  good 
reason  is  given  why  the  teacher  should  be  dismissed. 

Teachers'  Salaries. — The  salaries  now  being  paid  the  teachers  in  this  county 
are  very  low.  Patrons  should  not  expect  to  secure  the  services  of  a  first-class 
teacher  for  second-class  wages,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  people  are 
beginning  to  consider  this  matter  more  generously  than  they  have  heretofore. 

l^achers'  Reports. -^^\i^  teachers  arenas  a  rule,  very  prompt  to  make  their 
reports,  but  very  few  of  them  are  strictly  accurate  and  complete.  I  believe  a 
model  report  of  a  school  printed  on  the  blank  reports  would  be  very  useful  to 
many  in  making  put  these  reports,  especially  to  young  teachers  who  do  not 
understand  the  printed  instructions. 

Reviews  and  Examinations.— RewiewH  and  examinations,  if  conducted  in  a 
proper  manner,  are  a  source  of  much  pleasure,  and  are  of  almost  inestimable 
value.  They  serve  as  an*  incentive  to  study,  if  properly  conducted.  They 
should  be  frequent,  but  not  long  and  wearisome.  Each  lesson  assigned  shoula, 
when  practicable,  include  a  part  of  the  old  lesson,  for  it  is  only  by  the  constant 
repetition  that  principles  are  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  scholars. 
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New  Districts. — Our  new  districts  have  all  built  school  houses,  employed 
teachers,  and  are  in  good  condition. 

Needed  Leg'mlation, — All  persons  who  ^e  entitled  to  vote  at  State  and 
county  elections  should  be  entitled  to  vote  at  school  meetings,  except  for  a  tax, 
"which  should  he  restricted  to  a  property  qualification.  The  simple  fact  that  a 
man  has  no  property  should  not  disqualify  him  to  vote  for  school  officers  or  to 
hold  a  district  office. 

The  amount  of  money  received  by  each  district  is  insufficient  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  district,  hence  wages  are  low,  and  teachers  do  not  commenc3 
their  work  with  the  intention  of  making  it  a  business.  I  believe  our  school 
tax  levy  should  be  increased. 

Educational  Outlook, — The  educational  interests  are  increasing  rapidly. 
Our  teachers  are  earnest  and  induiitrious. 

MALHEUR    COUNTY.— SUPERINTENDENT,    F.    L.    MOORE. 

Enrollment  and  Enumeration. — The  following  has  been  taken  from  the 
annual  reports  of  the  school  district  clerks  of  Malheur  county,  Oregon,  dated 
March  5,  1888 : 

Enumeration  of  persons  from  4  to  20  3  ears  of  age,  818.  Actual  enrollment  in 
the  public  schools  of  this  <*ounty,  397.  Actual  average  attendance  in  the  public 
schools  of  tliis  county,  280. 

Several  district  clerks  have  failed  to  report  the  actual  enrollment  and  actual 
average  attendance  in  their  districts,  so  that  I  am  led  to  believe  that  it  should 
be  much  larger  than  it  is  here  reported. 

Apparatus. — There  is  but  little  apparatus  in  the  public  schools  of  this  county, 
but  directors  of  districts  seem  to  be  aware  of  its  importance  for  the  successful 
instruction  of  pupils,  and  doubtless  before  the  close  of  the  present  school  year 
many  districts  will  be  in  part  supplied. 

Exam.ination  of  I'eachera. — The  examination  of  teachers  under  the  new  law 
has  had  a  tendency  to  elevate  the  calling  of  a  teacher  to  the  dignity  of  a  pro- 
fession. Previous  to  the  new  law,  teaching  in  this  State  had  been  followed  by 
many  who  never  intended  to  become  professional  teachers.  It  is  to  be  hoj)ed 
that  henceforth  it  will  occupy  that  rank  in  i)rofessional  callings  which  will 
insure  to  those  who  choose  it  as  a  life-long  employment,  the  resiKH't,  honor  and 
emolument  which  of  right  should  be  accorded  to  tliose  who  have  this  most 
unportant  duty,  namely :  the  education  of  the  youug. 

In  my  judgment  the  school  law  should  be  so  amended  that  county  superin- 
tendents, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  board  of  examiners,  would  have 
power  to  transfer  certificates  of  the  first  grade  granted  in  any  of  the  several 
counties  of  this  State.  There  Is  no  sound  reason  why  a  teacher  should  have 
to  submit  to  an  examination  every  time  he  or  she  may  be  employed  in  a 
different  county,  more  than  a  lawyer  should  every  time  he  practices  in  a 
dtfterent  judicial  district. 

New  Districts. — Section  42  of  the  school  law,  if  strictly  construed,  is  in  my 
judgment  a  wise  law.  If  it  were  rei>ealed  and  another  clause  enactecl  retiuir- 
ing  a  new  district  to  have  a  school  taught  in  their  district  of  <me  (juarter's 
duration  in  each  year  during  the  three  years,  otherwise  provided  in  this  act,  it 
would  seriously  impede  the  development  of  the  i)ul)lic  st^llool  system  on  the 
frontier  of  this  State. 

POLK    COUNTY.— SUPEUINTENDKNT,    W.    1.    KEYNOLDS. 

Enumeration  and  Eurolhncnt.—X  find  that  only  afuait  thnxMiuarters  of  the 
school  children  are  enrolled,  and  the  average  att(Midance  is  only  a  fracticm  over 
lij^lf  the  enumeration.     In  reganl  to  the  eausi»s  operating  to  produce  so  low 
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attendance,  I  liave  been  unable  to  explain  satisfactorily.  Carelessness  on  the 
part  of  parents  is  to  be  ehartred  with  a  great  part  of  it,  and  that  cannot  be 
obviated  without  a  law  c*oniix'llini»  the  parents  to  send  their  children  so  much 
of  the  school  term,  (^uite  a  number  wno  are  young  do  not  go — ^that  is,  those 
from  four  to  seven — to  the  country  schools.  Then  there  is  quite  a  large  number 
who  get  too  large  to  go  to  the  public  schools — one  school,  with  which  I  am 
well  ac(iuainted,  having  tiftei'n  l>oys  and  girls  who  did  not  go  to  the  public 
school,  tliough  they  were  carefully  eimmerated  by  the  clerk.  This  could  be 
regulated  to  a  great  extent  by  having  a  law  apportioning  the  school  money  by 
the  enrollment  or  average  attendance. 

ApparatiiH. — Our  schools  are  buying  more  apparatus  than  heretofore,  and  it 
is  needed  ;  but  the  school  officers  are  not  altogether  to  blame  for  this  want  of 
apparatus.  The  teachers  have  lK»en  careless  in  using  and  more  careless,  in 
many  instances,  in  taking  care  of  the  apparatus  furnished  by  the  districts; 
and  this  has  caused  directors  to  become  slack  in  buying  such  things  for  their 
districts.  I  think  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  a  law  setting  apart,  of 
the  money  belonging  to  each  district,  a  small  per  cent,  to  be  used  exclusively 
for  buying  bo<^)ks  (reference  books),  globes,  charts,  etc.,  and  then  make  the 
teacher  responsible  for  their  safe  keeping  while  he  is  in  charge  of  the  school. 

Institute.^. — The  time  that  we  now  devote  to  institute  work  (three  days)  is 
totally  inadequate.  The  time  should  be  extended  to  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 
The  fund  for  this  work  should  be  largely  increased,  that  competent  lecturers 
and  instructors  be  procured.  Also  that  attendance  on  these  institutes  be  com- 
pulsory on  all  public  scHqoI  teachers  in  the  county  where  held.  Our  institute 
work  is  like  the  old  blunderbuss,  it  makes  noise  enough  but  scatters  so  badly 
that  we  get  but  little  from  it. 

UNION    COUNTY.— SUPERINTENDENT,    J.    L.     CARTER 

Enumeration, — The  total  enumeration  of  persons  over  4  and  under  20  years 
of  age  in  this  county,  as  reported  by  my  predecessor  in  March  last,  was  3,335, 
while  the  actual  enrollment  in  our  public  schools  has  been  but  2,188,  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  only  1,330,  making  the  actual  enrollment  66.  per  cent 
of  the  enumeration,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  but  40  per  cent,  of  the 
enumeration.  This  meager  showing  or  comparison,  I  think,  is  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  an  incorrect  enumeration  on  the  part  of  the  respective  sSiool 
clerks  ;  children  often  being  enumerated  who  are  residing  only  temporarily  in 
a  district,  and  at  the  same  time  enumerated  in  the  proper  district.  8uch  errors 
might  be  avoided  to  some  extent  by  the  county  superintendent  insisting  that 
the  district  clerks  comply  with  the  law  in  visiting  the  various  habitations  or 
homes  of  his  district,  and  by  an  examination  and  comparison  on  the  part  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  reports  submitted  to  him  by  the  clerks. 

Apparatus. — The  estimated  value  of  the  apparatus  of  the  schools  of  the 
county  is  $392.  Two  years  ago  it  was  reported  at  $203.  While  the  estimated 
value  is  doubtless  beneath  the  real  value,  yet  our  schools  are  greatly  wanting 
in  tiiese  necessary  applianccis.  A  few  of  tne  town  schools  are  fairly  supplied. 
Home  of  the  country  districts  have  a  very  little,  while  a  great  majority  of  the 
districts  are  wholly  without  apparatus.  The  advantages  accruing  to  pupils 
from  the  judicious nise  of  maps,  charts,  globes,  etc.,  are  of  great  value,  and  their 
influence  upon  those  using  them  for  only  one  year  is  not  to  be  estimated  in 
dollars  and  cents ;  at  least  not  to  be  compared  with  the  amount  necessary  to 
purchase  them.  School  boards  should  often  be  reminded  of  the  necessity  of 
supplying  needed  apparatus. 

Directors  and  Their  Duties. — During  my  limited  experience  as  school 
superintendent  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  intelligence  of  the  average 
school  director  is  rather  above  that  of  most  of  the  voting  population,  yet  among 
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the  more  important  needs  for  efficient  school  work  are  school  boards  who  study 
and  understand  the  school  law,  and  are  ambitious  to  faithfully  perform  tiie 
duties  incumbent  upon  them.  They  should  be  required  by  law  to  visit  their 
schools  as  often  as  once  a  month.  Their  presence  would  give  encouragement 
to  the  teachers  and  inspire  interest  and  confidence  on  the  part  of  pupils ; 
thereby  they  could  observe  and  correct  any  faults  which  might  prevail  with 
either  the  teacher  or  pupils.  From  teachers'  reports  I  learn  that  visits  on  the 
part  of  school  directors  are  quite  infreouent,  and  then  often  only  by  single 
members  rather  than  by  the  entire  board. 

Clerks'  Reports, — All  the  clerks  of  the  county  have  made  reports,  but  many 
of  them  have  been  incomplete  and  imperfect.  The  records  of  many  of  the 
districts  being  kept  in  an  imperfect  manner,  of  course  do  not  furnish  the 
information  necesfeJary  to  a  complete  report 

Clerks'  Bonds, — The  clerks'  bonds  of  each  district  of  the  county  are  filed  in 
this  office  as  provided  by  law.  The  last  enactments  on  this  subject  were  wisely 
planned. 

District  School  Houses, — The  condition  of  the  school  houses  is  being  some- 
what improved.  The  primitive,  uncouth  buildings  are  being  replaced  by 
better  frame  houses,  and  in  traveling  over  the  county  one  sees  quite  a 
percentage  of  neat,  painted,  comfortable  school  buildings.  Some,  however, 
which  have  been  built  recently  are  too  small  and  cramped  to  accommodate 
the  increasing  school  population  of  the  district. 

During  the  severe  weather  of  last  winter  some  of  the  districts  were  compelled 
to  adjourn  their  schools  for  a  time,  their  buildings  being  in  such  a  condition 
that  they  could  not  be  kept  comfortable. 

A  few  of  the  districts  are  expecting  soon  to  supply  their  buildings  with  the 
new  patent  seats. 

Juocal  Educational  Meetings — Having  but  recently  assumed  the  duties  of 
this  office  I  have  not  yet  held  any  such  meetings,  but  expect  soon  to  begin  the 
w^ork  of  visiting  schools,  and  during  this  time  I  design  holding  local  educational 
meetings,  especially  in  communities  where  several  districts  are  located  near 
toprether.  Expect  to  secure  the  attendance  of  school  officei-s  and  patrons  as  far 
as  possible.  I  regard  the  frequent  holding  of  local  educational  meetings  as  one 
of  the  best  means  of  inspiring  the  masses  with  interest  in  educational  matters. 

County  Institutes, — While  the  county  institute  no  doubt  has  a  good  efTect 
upon  the  people  at  large  of  a  community  and  county  where  held,  yet  the  prime 
object  of  tne  institute  should  be  the  improvement  of  the  teacher,  and  to  reach 
this  end  the  more  modern  manner  of  Tiolding  institutes  on  the  normal  plan 
seems  to  be  the  most  successful,  where  leaders  and  instructors  of  ackiiowleaged 
abihty  conduct  regular  class  exercises  rather  than  devoting  the  entire  time  to 
the  presentation  of  individual  methods  and  the  discussion  of  pet  theories. 
Arrangements  are  now  bemg  made  for  the  holding  of  a  normal  institute  in 
this  county. 

Whereas  the  law  now  grants  to  teachers  two  days'  absence  from  school 
without  loss  of  wages  to  attend  county  institutes,  I  think  throe  days  should  be 
substituted  instead,  as  these  institutes  are  of  at  least  three  days'  duration. 

Examination  of  Teachers  under  the  New  Law. — The  h.w  abolishing  the 
private  examination  except  for  granting  of  temporary  certificates  good  only 
till  the  next  regular  quarterly  examination,  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  old 
plan.  Teachers  are  led  to  a  more  ctireful  preparation,  knowing  that  they  must 
come  before  a  board  of  three  examiners  instead  of  one,  and  county  sui^erinten- 
dents  are  saved  from  much  annoyance.  Several  permits  have  been  granted, 
but  nearly  all  have  been  to  persons  coming  into  the  county  since  the  last 
quarterly  examination. 

Teachers, — The  time  which  a  certificate  holds  good  under  the  various  grades 
is  judiciously  arranged  ;  a  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  that  a  higher 
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grade  muHt  Hoon  bo  attained  acts  as  an  impelling  jwwer,  especially  to  those 
not  duly  anil)iti()us,  and  tlie  etf'eet  also  is  to  weed  out  this  class  and  those  who 
do  not  have  a  love  for  the  work.  A  compliance  with  these  provisions  will  soon 
secure  a  higher  qualitieation  and  a  more  permanent  class  of  teachers  in  the 
profession. 

The  ^reat  need  of  tlie  profession  to-day  is  a  class  of  teachers  who  love  the 
work,  and  if  not  in  the  work  from  a  love  of  it  they  should,  at  least  be 
ambitious  to  be  thoroughly  (jualitied  for  the  work  otherwise ;  most  of  our 
pvnnnnnit  teaeliers  are  in  tiie  work  from  one  or  both  of  these  motives. 

The  sahirics  of  our  teachers  range  from  $^88.3t^i  to  81(^0  per  month,  the 
average  to  male  teachers  being  about  }?oO  and  to  female  teachers  a  little  over  flO. 

While  most  of  the  teachers  have  been  prompt  in  making  their  reports,  yet 
very  few  re]K)rts  coming  to  me  luive  Ix^n  ]X'rfect  in  every  particular,  hence  I 
have  sent  many  of  them  back  for  correction.  The  errors  and  omissions  are 
generally  found  iu  columns  8,  9,  10  and  11  of  the  report,  more  especially  in  the 
latter  two. 

Jiavk'Wi^  and  Exam  hiaf ions  in  Schools, — Frequent  reviews  are  unquestion- 
ably a  source  of  much  profit  to  the  pupil.  In  order  that  principles,  facts  and 
formulas  be  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the  student  there  must  be  niucn  drilhng.  At 
the  close  of  each  week  a  review  of  what  has  been  passed  over  during  that 
time,  then  the  monthly  review  and  finally  the  general  review  at  the  close  of 
the  term,  prior  to  examination,  would  be  of  more  advantage  to  a  school  than 
the  racing  style  which  some  teachers  adopt,  of  inducing  their  pupils  to  see 
how  soon  they  can  ()o  through  the  book,  llecently  several  efficient  teachers 
have  come  from  other  states  to  our  county. 

New  School  Districts. — The  provisions  of  section  25,  subdivision  5,  of  the 
school  laws,  granting  to  newly-organized  school  districts  the  privilege  of 
drawing  from  the  school  funds  their  pro  rata  share  without  being  required  to 
hold  even  a  three  montlis'  term  of  school  during  the  first  three  years  of  organ- 
ization, was  evidently  framed  in  order  that  such  new  districts  as  are  financially 
weak  might  secure  a  fund  to  aid  them  in  conducting  their  school  during  the 
following  year  or  years.  This  privilege  may  have  tneen  misused  and  abused, 
yet  should  county  superintendents  observe  all  ihe  provisions  of  this  same 
section,  any  loss  of  the  funds  of  such  districts  might  be  prevented,  viz.:  By 
securing  tlie  clerk's  bond  before  issuing  or  transmitting  the  warrant  to  said 
clerk  for  said  fund. 

Miscellaneous. — During  the  short  time  which  I  have  served  in  the  capacity 
of  sui>erintendent  I  have  not  spent  nmch  time  in  visiting  schools,  having 
devoted  most  of  the  time  to  office  work  and  to  the  study  of  the  school  laws.  S 
far  as  my  observations  have  gone  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  suggesting  needed 
school  legislation,  having  been  impressed  with  the  perfection  rather  than  the 
im|X'rfection  of  the  school  laws  iis  they  now  exist.  I  can  see  more  need  of  a 
knotvlcilge  of  and  a  compliance  with  the  laws  as  they  are  than  of  making  new 
ones,  r  might,  however,  suggest  the  propriety  or  wisdom  of  sending  out  more 
copies  of  these  laws,  so  that  they  flight  be  in  the  hands  of  each  teacher,  and 
be'  more  generally  studied  by  the  patrons  and  masses. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  while  the  educational  outlook  in  our  county 
may  be  somewhat  encouraging,  yet  I  realize  a  need  of  much  improvement  in 
all  our  educational  interests  ;  to  this  end  I  hope  earnestly  to  labor. 

WASHINGTON     COUNTY.— SUPERINTENDENT,    CLARK     SMITH. 

Enrollment  and  Enumeration. — For  the  year  ending  March,  1888,  the  total 
number  of  resident  pupils  in  this  county  was  3,828  ;  the  total  enrollment  in 
schools  was  2,897,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  w^as  1,587.      The  small 
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attendance  is  attributable  partially  to  the  indifference  of  the  parents,  induced 
by  the  poor  quality  of  the  Kervices  rendered  by  many  of  the  teachers.  Many 
of  the  older  pupilsare  kept  at  home  during  the  dry  season  to  assist  in  the  daily 
labor,  and  many  of  the  younger  ones  can  not  attend  during  the  wet  season  on 
account  of  the  distance  of  the  school  house.  Many  of  the  districts  have  but 
one  term  during  the  year,  so  that  only  about  half  the  children  get  any 
schooling. 

ApparatuH.  —Only  a  small  number  of  the  schools  have  a  supply  of  apparatus. 
but  the  subject  is  being  urged  upon  the  directors,  and  it  is  hoped  they  will 
attend  to  supplying  the  deticdency. 

Dircctorii'  V^'isits. — The  one  almost  univei*sal  cry  over  the  county  is,  ''Tlie* 
directors  don't  visit  the  school.*'  As  the  law  is  vague  in  its  recjuirements  of 
visitation,  many  of  the  directors  neglect  it  entirely.  This  ought  to  be  remedied 
by  a  more  striiigent  law,  and  by  electing  for  directors  the  best  men  in  the 
district. 

Local  EducdiiotKil  M<'rtiti(jx.—\\\\\  be  of  great  service,  not  only  to  the 
teachers,  but  to  the  cause  of  education.  By  these  it  is  hoped  to  awaken  a 
greater  interest  among  jjarents,  and  stimulate  scIkkjI  otticers  to  a  more  careful 
and  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties.  So  many  of  the  young  teachers  fall  int^> 
a  routine  method  of  teaching,  or  rather  of  not  teaching,  that  it  reciuires  the  best 
energies  of  the  superintendent  and  others  to  awaken  them  to  the  importance 
of  the  work  committed  to  them,  and  the  most  efl'ective  means  of  doing  this  is. 
through  the  local  educational  meetings. 

2he  Omnf}j  Inafittffc. — Is  of  very  great  service  in  elevating  the  ideals  and 
instructing  in  the  best  metliods  of  education.  At  it  the  teachers  are  genenilly 
l>rought  in  contact  with  the  best  thought  and  manner  of  experienced  educators, 
whom  they  would  not  otherwise  l)e  ])rivilL'ged  to  hear. 

Eroini nation  of  Tcftchcrs. — 1  think  thi'  present  method  of  examination  as 
l)reKcribe(l  by  law  to  be  as  good  as  any  that  is  availabU'.  There  have  been  too 
many  poorly  quulilied  teachers  found  in  the  schools,  ))ut  the  present  method  of 
examination  will  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  continue,  and  their  places 
will  be  supplied  by  those  better  <iualihed. 

Tvai'her^  Vertijif-afc^. — A  ^xTson  who  has  never  taught  and  receives  a  third 
grade  ceitificate  and  is  hindered  from  teaching  until  the  time  of  the  certificate 
expires,  ought  evidently  to  have  the  privilege  of  another  third  grade  certifi- 
cate.    The  law  ought  to  allow  another  to  such  a  pei-son. 

Qufdifii'.atlon^  of  TcadirrH. — In  addition  to  the  present  requirvMuents  of 
teachers  they  should  also  be  (jualitied  to  teach  vocal  musi(;  and  drawing,  and 
these  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  regular  course  of  study. 

TeacherH'  Conf'niuifij, — It  is  to  be  regretted  that  continuance  in  the  profession: 
of  teaching  does  not  always  lead  to  better  teaching.  When  the  teacher  loses. 
all  desire  for  self-improvement  and  ceases  to  strive  for  greater  suceess,  it  is  time 
for  him  to  give  place  to  tlie  more  zealous. 

TcaeherH*  Wa^jcx. — The  i)erson  who  has  spent  lime  and  money  in  preparing 
huiist4f  cspecialiv  for  a  teacher  deserves  greater  pay  than  one  who  lias  made 
no  such  effort.  iHie  directors  in  this  county  recognize  this  fact  and  pay  accord^ 
iugly. 

licvicwH. — I  consider  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  lessons  learned  be 
fre(iuently  reviewed,  and  in  a  variety  of  ways,  that  lliey  may  become  a  part 
of  tlie  pupiPs  mental  make-up  and  be  ready  for  use. 

2^^ew  Districta. — Nt;w  districts  ought  to  be  reciuired  to  have  a  school  the  first 
year  of  their  organization  and  be  in  all  res})ects  as  the  otluT  districts.  This 
would  prevent  the  formation  of  some  small  districts  that  have  a  sickly  growth 
and  lose  their  organization. 

Needed  Leffislation. — The  law  should  be  changeil  so  as  to  allow  a  second 
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third  grade  certificate  in  the  case  alludeci  to  alwve.  Also  in  requiring  new  dis- 
tricts to  liave  a  scliool  tlie  first  year  of  their  organization.  Vocal  music  should 
be  added  to  the  teacher's  requirements  and  the  directors  should  be  required  to 
visit  the  school  often. 

YAMHILL    COUNTY.— SUPERINTENDENT,    L.     H.     BAKER. 

Enumeration, — I  have  no  record  from  which  to  make  the  comparison  as 
required  in  article  1,  but  know  from  observation  that  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance as  compared  with  the  ermmeration,  and  also  with  the  actual  enrollment, 
is  far  below  what  it  should  be. 

AjJparatns. — There  seems  to  be  a  dearth  of  apparatus  in  our  common  schools. 
My  limited  observation,  however,  leads  me  to  believe  that  since  the  act 
Authorizing  the  directors  to  appropriate  a  certain  portion  of  the  school  fiinds 
to  the  purchase  of  apparatus  there  is  decided  improvement  in  that  line.  I 
think  it  a  good  law. 

.Local  Educational  Mcetingn, — Past  experience  convinces  me  of  the  importr 
unce  of  local  educational  meetings.  In  order  to  obtain  the  best  results,  both 
the  State  and  county  superintendents  nmst  have  the  co-operation  of  the  people. 
The  effort  to  obtain  this  support  rests  largely  with  the  superintendents,  and 
can  best  be  obtained  by  organized  eflbrt  in  local  work. 

County  InHtitutes. — Our  county  institutes  should  receive  more  attention  and 
support.  There  should  be  held  in  each  county  at  least  two  sessions,  one  early 
in  the  spring,  the  other  early  in  the  fall. 

By  this  means  a  thorough  system  of  institute  work  could  be  effected  and 
interest  and  enthusiasm  not  only  developed,  but  maintained. 

Examination  of  Teachers, — Is  now  as  it  should  be  ;  that  is,  no  certificate 
(except  temporary)  should  be  granted  except  at  public  examinations. 

By  a  judicious  selection  of  the  board  of  examiners  the  rights  of  thfe  people 
will  be  maintained,  and  at  the  same  time  a  fair  and  impartial  decision  of  tne 
merits  of  the  applicant  can  be  obtained. 

Teachers'  Certiflcates, — I  would  suggest  one  change  in  the  law  governing 
teachers*  certificates:  That  the  holder  of  a  third  grade  certificate  should,  upon 
second  examination,  pass  to  second  grade  is  correct,  but  I  think  the  clause 
requiring  the  holder  of  a  second  grade  certificate  after  second  examination  tc 
pass  to  first  will  in  many  respects  w  ork  a  hardship.  There  are  many  good 
teachers  in  our  rural  districts  who  do  excellent  work  in  their  grades,  yet  upon 
a  critical  examination  will  fail  to  reach  a  general  average  of  90  per  cent.  1 
believe  a  strict  enforcement  of  this  law  will  produce  a  constant  change  ol 
teachers  in  the  rural  districts.  I  would  therefore  recommend  the  number  ol 
times  a  second  grade  certificate  may  be  issued  to  the  same  applicant  to  be 
unlimited,  or  the  average  standing  required  for  first  grade  certificates  to  be 
not  higher  than  Be')  per  cent. 

Teachers'  Qualiflcations, — I  do  not  think  the  above  suggestions  will  in  any 
way  circumscribe  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher,  which  should  be  of  the 
highest  order ;  but  in  my  suggestions  I  have  in  view  rural  districts,  where  the 
price  of  first-class  talent  is  beyond  their  reach. 

Teachers'  Continuity. — The  bane  of  our  public  school  system  is  the  constant 
^change  of  teachers,  but  I  have  no  remedy  to  suggest. 

Reviews^  Etc. — Frequent  reviews  are  indispensable  to  all  well  regulated 
:schools. 

New  Districts. — The  occasion  for  section  42  of  the  school  laws  is  in  my 
Judgment  past,  and  it  should  be  repealed.  The  new  apportionment  law  fully 
meets  the  question  as  to  the  financial  condition  of  weak  or  new  districts. 

Official  Labors. — In  many  counties  the  salary  of  the  superintendents  is 
entirely  too  small  to  justify  his  entire  attention  to  school  work.     The  divided 
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attention  of  officers  can  produce  but  one  result ;  scliool  work  receives  but  a 
small  share  of  the  superintendent's  time  and  attention.  The  office  of  county 
school  superintendent  is  an  important  one  and  should  be  salaried  at  such  a 
figure  as  to  command  the  best  talent  in  the  profession.  I  earnestly  hope  the 
<»niing  legislature  will  fix  the  salary  of  each  county  superintendent  at  a  just 
and  reasonable  figure. 

*CROOK  COUNTY.— SUPERINTENDENT,  G.  W.  SLAYTON. 

Enumeration. — The  enumieration  of  pupils  between  four  and  twenty  years  of 
age  residing  in  the  county,  up  to  March  7,  1888,  was  1,H04,  while  the  number 
enrolled  during  the  year  was  640,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  for  the 
same  time  was  but  499. 

Enrollment — The  principal  causes  producing  this  low  enrollment,  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  are  :  (a,)  The  great  distance  which  many  of  the 
parents  reside  from  the  school  house  renders  it  impossible  for  the  younger 
children  to  attend.  (6.)  Owing  to  the  residences  of  the  patrons  in  many  of  the 
districts  being  so  far  from  the  school  house,  it  is  found  impracticable  to  hold 
fichool  during  the  winter  months  ;  hence,  many  of  the  larger  boys  (and  often 
girls),  whose  assistance  is  required  on  the  farm  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months,  are  entirely  deprived  of  school  privileges.  These,  in  addition  to  the 
fact  that  many  parents  are  careless  and  non-interested  in  educational  matters, 
seem  the  principal  causes  of  our  low  enrollment,  (c.)  Upon  inquiry  made  of 
various  teachers  on  the  point,  in  my  recent  trip  over  the  county,  I  find  that  the 
irregular  attendance  is  generally  due  to  parents  keeping  their  children  out  to 
help  at  home. 

Our  school  law  states  that  teachers  must  require  excuses  from  parents  whose 
<3hildren  are  absent  from  school,  and  that  no  excuse  shall  be  deemed  valid 
except  that  of  sickness  or  necessary  employment.  The  last  named  condition 
is  frequently  abased.  The  teacher  is  not  able  generally  to  decide  whether  the 
absence  is  due  to  necessary  employment  or  not,  and  had  rather  leave  that  point 
to  parents.  So,  when  parents  persist  in  retaining  their  children  to  run  all 
kinds  of  foolish  errands  and  to  do  trivial  jobs  at  home,  I  see  no  preventive. 

Apparatus, — Our  schools  are  insutficieutly  supplied  in  this  respect.  Outside 
of  our  Prineville  graded  schools,  I  find  but  one  or  two  maps,  and  not  a  single 
^lobe  or  large  dictionary.  We  have  been  pushing  the  subject  of  >jchool 
apparatus  some,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  get  the  most  important  articles  into 
school  rooms  e^er  long. 

Directors'  Duties, — Our  school  law  is  quite  explicit  and  copious  in  explana- 
tion of  directors'  dutias,  hence  we  experience  but  little  trouble  from  this, 
source,  save  when  an  occasional  dissension  arises  between  members  of  the 
board. 

Clerks'  Reports,  Etc, — Clerks'  reports  and  bonds  seem  satisfactory  and 
sufficient  in  every  respect. 

School  Houses, — I  find  many  of  our  district  school  houses  unsuitable  for  the 
purposes  intended,  they  being  small,  poorly  arranged  for  ventilation,  often 
with  benches  for  seats,  and  without  window  blinds.  This  defect,  however,  is 
always  remedied  as  the  districts  settle  up  and  require  larger  buildings. 

IfOcaZ  Meetings. — Owing  to  the  extensive  territory  embraced  in  school 
districts,  and  consequently  the  scattered  condition  of  teachei's,  it  is  found 
impracticable  to  organize  local  educational  meetings  exce])t  in  a  few  thickly 
settled  neighborhoods.  The  reason  is  quite  obvious.  Teachers  find  it  too 
much  of  an  undertaking  to  ride  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  in  order  to  meet 
perhaps  four  or  five  of  their  co-workers  and  spend  an  hour  or  so  in  discussing 
questions  which  they  could  get  a  better  knowledge  of  by  the  perusal  of  some  of 
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the*  many  excollent  hooks  obtainabk'  on  subjects  partaining  to  school  work. 

Comiff/  Jnsff/tfffs. — Tbo  county  institute,  I  think,  is  conducive  of  good,  and 
our  last  was  ijuite  well  attended. 

The  examination  under  the  ntnv  law  works  admirably.  With  a  few 
exceptions  repirding  i)ermits,  wliieli  I  will  mention  subsequently,  I  think  the 
law  regulatiufj:  examinations  and  certificates  is  excellent,  or  at  least  is  far 
superior  to  the  old  one. 

IJnder  tlie  new  law  we  find  it  nuich  easier  to  determine  the  qualifications  of 
the  applicant,  and  now  the  certificate  is  to  some  extent  a  measure  of  the 
qualifications  of  the  holder  ;  before  it  was  not. 

Trffc/iff's^  Ccrtijicitfr,^. — The  scarcity  of  teachers  in  our  county  at  present  is 
doubtless  due  to  a  large  extent  to  the  stringency  of  the  law  regulating  examin- 
ations. But  that  it  is  placing  better  material  in  our  school  rooms  and  exclud- 
ing unqualified  teachers,  and  therefore  proving  beneficial  to  our  schools,  is  a 
fact  that  cannot  be  denied. 

Twelve  and  thirteen  are  so  intimately  connected  that  I  will  make  a  few 
remarks  about  the  items  together. 

Am  sorry  to  find  that  the  majority  of  our  teachers  are  merely  teaching  as  a 
stei)ping-stone  to  something  cL^e."  They  claim  that  the  conqxinsation  i» 
insufficient  and  that  the  qualifications  now  required  will  command  l^etter  pay 
in  other  dei)artments  of  labor.  The  average  wages  of  male  teachers  in  the 
county  is  something  over  $^40  (with  board),  and  for  females,  over  $30  per  month. 

Needed  School  J^egidntlon. — The  law  regulating  permits,  when  carried  out, 
works  a  serious  inconvenience  in  our  secticm.  A  single  instance,  which 
actually  occurred,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  point.  A  gentleman  holding  a 
first  grade  certificate  from  (irant  county  engaged  a  sch(K)l  in  the  extreme 
eastern  edge  of  Crook  and  wished  to  begin  his  school  the  first  of  November. 
A  high  range  of  mountains,  which  was  then  covered  with  snow,  separates  the 
county  seat  from  that  place.  The  stage  runs  around  by  Bake  Oven  over  a 
rough',  diisagreeable  road,  but  the  fare  from  there  here  and  return  is  about  >=25. 
The  law  gives  me  no  authority  to  grant  a  permit  without  an  examination,  sol 
must  either  go  to  him,  he  come  to  me,  or  appoint  a  deputy  and  have  him  exam- 
i  ned  over  there.  After  considerable  corresi)onding,  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  and 
a  small  outlay  of  money,  1  succeeded  in  securing  a  deputy  over  there  and  had 
him  examined  and  the  "papers  returned  to  me.  The  point  is  this  :  Taking  into 
consideration  our  still  primitive  means  of  conveyance  and  the  great  distances 
of  many  places  from  the  county  seat,  would  it  not  be  a  good  point  of  legislation 
to  allow  our  eastern  coimties  which  are  situated  as  we,  to  grant  permits  from 
certificates  from  other  counties  or  from  diplomas  from  high  schools  or  colleges. 
Such  an  amendment  would  meet  with  great  pojDularity  throughout  our  county 
and  I  think  many  others. 

Official  Labors'. — My  salary,  about  $250  without  mileage  or  traveling  expen- 
ses, is  too  limited  to  justify  me  in  traveling  arounrf  much  ;  hence,  my  principal 
official  labor  consists  in  answering  communications,  deciding  aj^peals,  etc. 

(reneral  SuggeMionx, — I  think  that  better  and  more  efficient  work  would  be 
done  in  this  department  of  education  if  the  compensation  was  suflflcient  to  enable 
many  of  our  superintendents  to  get  out  over  their  counties  more  frequently. 

Udueafiottal  Outlook, — Our  schools  are  keeping  pace,  I  think,  with  the 
development  and  settlement  of  our  county.  We  realize  that  the  efficiency  of 
our  schools  is  greatly  impaired  by  the  si)arsely  settled  condition  of  many  of 
our  districts.  In  union  there  is  strength.  We  have  many  reasons  for  con- 
gratulation, however.  We  look  back  but  a  few  years  when  unqualified 
teachers  had  charge  of  our  schools,  and  fogjism  and  poor  methods  were 
practiced.  Now  we  find  wide-awake,  progressive  teachers  m  charge.  Yes,  the 
educational  w^ave  has  certainly  struck  us,  and  is  bearing  us  gently  along,  and 
you  may  yet  hear  good  reports  from  Oook  county. 
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ACADEMY    OF    THE    SACRED    HEART. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Names  of  Jesus 
and  Mary,  Salem,  Oregon. 

The  object  of  this  institution  is  to  educate  young  ladies  in  all  the 
useful  and  ornamental  branches  generally  taught  in  the  most 
approved  schools.  The  building  is  among  the  finest  in  the  State 
for  educational  purposes.  It  is  well  ventilated,  heated  by  hot-air 
furnaces,  and  lighted  by  gas,  while  the  location  is  all  that  could  be 
desired.  The  library  is  very  select;  and  the  cabinet  contains  a 
variety  of  valuable  specimens,  some  from  the  most  distant  localities. 
The  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  pupils  is  attended 
to  with  the  greatest  solicitude,  and  the  most  devoted  attention  paid 
to  their  domestic  comfort.  At  all  hours  the  young  ladies  are  under 
the  watchful  care  and  government  of  their  teachers.  Pupils  of 
every  religious  denomination  are  indiscriminately  received,  and  all 
interference  with  their  religious  convictions  carefully  avoided.  Good 
order,  however,  requires  that  all  should  conform  to  the  general 
regulations  of  the  institution.  The  scholastic  year  commences  at 
the  end  of  August,  and  terminates  about  the  middle  of  June.  It  is 
divided  into  four  terms  of  ten  weeks  each.  Payments  are  to  be  made^ 
quarterly  in  advance.  Pupils  are  received  at  any  time,  and  charged 
only  from  date  of  entrance.  When  parents  or  guardians  desire  ta 
withdraw  their  children  or  wards,  they  are  requested  to  give  timely 
notice,  settle  all  accounts,  and  forward  money  to  defray  travelings 
expenses.     A  short  vacation  is  generally  granted  at  Christmas. 

The  course  of  instruction  embraces  the  various  branches  which 
constitute  the  elementary  and  higher  departments  of  education. 
Bulletins,  showing  the  result  of  the  written  examinations,  etc.,  of 
pupils,  are  transmitted  to  parents  or  guardians  at  the  end  of  each 
term.  Besides  the  usual  class  exercises  in  elocution,  literary  societies 
are  organized  to  engender  and  foster  in  the  youthful  mind  a  tast& 


for  the  truly  good  ami  beautiiul  in  refiut-d  literaUire.  Weekly 
itiBtructioiis  nrc  given  in  tho  nilps  of  (:-liquette,  and  all  that  consti- 
tutes correct.  Indy-like  deportment.  {.ioKl  medals  and  iliploniasare 
conferred  on  those  who  satisfactorily  complete  the  studies  of  the 
prescrilied  course.  The  nmsical  department  receives  the  most,  exact 
attention,  and  has  long  been  appreciated  by  the  music-loving  friends 
of  the  histittition.  Thorough  bass  and  harmony  are  taught  accord- 
ing to  the  most  approved  niothods,  and  lessons  in  the  art  of  readiof; 
music  are  also  given.  Gratuitous  lessons  arc  given  in  plain  and 
ornaratnlal  necdie  work,  embroidery,  knitting,  crochet.  Ijoad  work, 
■etc.  French,  Latin,  and  industrial  drawing  do  not  form  extra 
charges.  No  deduction  is  made  for  partial  absence  or  witlidrawal  of 
a  pupil  before  the  expiration  of  a  term,  unless  in  case  of  a  protract^*il 
illness.     For  further  particulars  apply  at  the  academy. 


ALHANY    COr.LEGIATE   .INSTITUTE,    ALBANY,    i  )REGOK 

Faculty — Rev.  Elbert  N.  Coudit,  A.  M.,  president,  professor  of 
mathematical,  ethical  and  natural  science;  Wallace  H.  Lee,  A.  M.. 
professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  ;  llev.  J.  B.  Braun,  A.  M.,  prafessor  of 
modern  languages;  Mrs.  0.  S.  Pollock,  professor  of  p-oyehology, 
literature  and  elocution ;  Miss  Mary  A.  Frvine,  iustnietor  of 
preparatory  department. 

Tutors — Miss  Dorena  Marsliall  and  Miss  LinnieO.  Ramsev. 


Albanj'  collegiate  institute  was  founded  hy  the  pireshyt«ry  of 
Di-egon  in  the  fall  of  ISOlj.  Seven  acres  of  land,  within  the  limits  of 
the  cily  of  .Mbany,  were  donated  by  Thomas  Monteith  and  Ins  wife: 
^ud  steps  were  immediately  taken  for  the  erection  of  a  building 
suitable  for  the  work.  Li  the  fall  of  1867  the  institution  wac 
formally  opened  under  the  presidency  of  Rev.  William  J.  Montieth. 
A  building  had  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  about  eight  thousanii 
dollars. 

.THE    COrRBK    OP    WTLtriY. 

The  course  of  study  extends  through  four  acadtmic  years.  It 
■embraces  Philosophy,  History,  Language,  Literature  and  Science. 
Each  study  is  pursued  comprebonsively  and  at  the  same  time  witli 
sufficient  minuteness  to  develop  accuracy  in  mental  operation,  aillj 
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prepare  the  student  for  the  highest  usefulness  in  life,  by  his  own 
independent  thought  and  action.  The  development  of  the  mental 
powers  of  the  pupil  is  kept  constantly  in  view.  For  the  Freshman 
year  and  three  terms  of  the  Sophomore  year,  the  same  studies  are 
pursued  by  all  the  students.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  term 
of  the  Sophomore  year,  a  choice  is  offered  between  Greek,  Latin 
and  German.  The  trustees  of  the  college  have  adopted  the  above 
curriculum  as  a  standard  that  will  meet  the  demand  of  an  intelli- 
gent community.  In  this  judgment  they  have  had  the  hearty 
approval  of  the  alumni  of  the  institution  and  the  presbytery  of 
Oregon.  ' 

ADMISSION    TO    COLLEGE    CLASSES. 

Before  entering  the  Freshman  class,  students  must  pass  satisfac- 
tory examination  in  the  following  preparatory  branches: 

Orthography  and  Reading,  Writing,  English  Grammar,  Modern 
Geography,  United  IStates  History  and  Constitution,  Short  English 
Composition,  Rhetoric  (Punctuation  and  Capitals),  Latin  Reader, 
Arithmetic  and  Algebra  (through  simple  equations). 

Candidates  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  are  examined  in 
the  studies  which  have  been  pursued  by  the  class  they  wish  to 
enter;  and  also  in  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Freshman 
class,  if  such  standing  has  not  been  regularly  attained  in  another 
college. 

DEGREE. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  will  be  conferred  upon  students 
who  complete  either  of  the  three  college  courses. 

ENGLISH    COURSE. 

For  various  reasons,  many  students  cannot  pursue  the  full  college 
course  of  instruction.  To  such  the  following  English  course  is 
offered  as  well  adapted  to  a  practical  business  life,  or  as  a  good 
preparation  for  the  teacher's  calling. 

English. — Orthography,  Reading,  Writing,  Grammar,  Rhetoric, 
Geography,  Ancient  and  Modern  History,  Constitutionof  the  United 
States,  English  and  American  Literature,  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching,  Composition,  and  Bookkeeping. 

Mathematics. — Arithmetic  (written  and  mental),  Algebra,  and 
Geometry  (Brooks'). 

Science, — Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  Physics. 

Certificates  of  graduation  will  be  issued  to  those  students  who 
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complete  this  course.  Before  entering  upon  the  English  Course, 
students  must  pass  satisfactory  examinations  in  the  following 
branches:  Orthography,  Reading,  Writing,  Geography  (Monteith's 
Independent  Course,  Elementary),  Short  Composition,  Arithmetic 
(to  per  centage.  Brooks'),  Grammar  (to  syntax,  Swinton's).  The 
time  occupied  bv  this  course  is  three  vears. 


PREPARATORY    DEPARTMENT. 


The  formative  state  of  educational  work  in  Oregon  renders  it 
necessary  that  primary  and  intermediate  work  be  done  in  connec- 
tion with  all  of  our  schools.  Parents  desiring  special  care  for  their 
children,  in  the  formation  of  right  habits  of  study  and  in  prompt 
advancement  by  the  best  practical  methods  of  instruction  are 
requested  to  give  us  their  patronage.  No  pains  will  be  spared  to 
render  this  part  of  our  work  efficient. 


LITERARY    SOCIETIES. 


Two  Literary  Societies,  the  Erodelphian  (for  ladies),  and  the  A.  C. 
L.  S.  (for  gentlemen),  offer  advantages  to  students,  in  the  drill  of 
select  speaking,  essay  writing,  debate,  criticism,  extempore  speaking, 
and  the  forms  of  parliamentary  usage. 


APPARATUS. 


The  classes  in  the  Natural  Sciences  will  have  the  use  of  a  good 
telurian,  a  large  planetarium,  a  first-class  microscope,  amanakin,  a 
telescope  and  a  cabinet  of  mineralogical  specimens. 


GOVERNMENT. 


The  moral  and  religious  tone  of  the  school  is  of  a  high  order.  A 
constant  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  instructors  seeks  to  promote 
manliness  and  a  high  sense  of  honor  and  truthfulness,  and  to  inspire 
a  genuine  respect  for  all  that  is  sacred.  At  the  same  time  the 
youthful  nature  is  shielded  from  cant  and  unnatural  growth  of 
religious  life  in  this  responsive  period. 


ASCENSION    SCHOOL,    COVE,  OREGON.— FOR    GIRLS. 

Rev.  Wm.  R.    Powell,  A.  B.,  lessee  and   principal,  teacher  of 
philosophy  and  sciences. 

The  Rt."  Rev.  B.  Wistar  Morris,  D.  D.,  rector  and  visitor. 
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Madame  M.  A.  Henderson,  vice  principal,  teacher  of  instrumental 
and  vocal  music,  French,  drawing  and  painting. 

William  Smith,  teacher  of  mathematics  and  language. 
Miss  Anna  Smith,  assistant  teacher. 
Mrs.  Wm.  R.  Powell,  matron. 

COURSE  OF   STUDY. 

« 

Story  of  the  Bible,  arithmetic — written  and  mental,  geography^ 

frammar,  word  analysis,  spelling,  reading,  writing,   story  of  the 
Hble,  arithmetic — fractions,  geography,  grammar,  word  analysis,, 
spelling,  reading,  writiug. 

PRIMARY    DEPARTMENT    FOR    THE    YEAR. 

Arithmetic,  spelling,  reading,  writing,  form,  composition,  grammar,, 
drawing,  dictation,  geography,  wonders  of  nature,  religious  instruc-^ 
tion. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  terms.  The  first  term  of  the  fifth 
year  will  begin  Thursday,  September  6, 1888;  second  term,  January 
23, 1889.    The  year  ends  June  2. 

The  school  already  has  a  good  library,  to  which  additions  will  be- 
made  from  time  to  time. 


ACADEMY    OF    THE    HOLY    NAMES 

East  Portland,  Oregon.    The  Academy  of  the  Holy  Names  of 
Jeeus  and  Mary  is  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Names. 


ACADEMY  OF  PERPETUAL  HELP. 

Albany,  Oregon.     The  Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help- 
is  conducted  by  the  Benedictine  Sisters.   Sister  Mary  Rose,  superior. 


BISHOP  SCOTT  ACADEMY. 

Formerly  Bishop  Scott  Grammar  School,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Faculty : — The  Kt.  Rev.  B.  Wistar  Morris,  I).  D.,  (bishop  of  Ore- 
gon, rector;  J.  W.  Hill,  B.  A.,  M.  D.,  (Yale  college),  principal;  Rev. 
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Win.  L.  MacEwaii,  resident  chaplain;  Col.  F.  E.  Patterson,  mathe- 
matics and  military  tactics;  Samuel  W.  Scott,  B.  A.,  (Yale  college), 
head  master  and  classical  teacher;  Geo.  H.  Guernsey,  B.  A.,  (Yale 
college),  mathematics,  science  and  historj^  Allan  M.  Ellsworth, 
mathematics  and  P^nglish;  Jason  Smith,  assistant  English  depart- 
ment; Henry  N.  Bolander,  Ph.  D.,  teacher  of  modern  languages; 
Eugene  Stebinger,  (J.  M.  Shuck,  teachers  of  instrumental  music;  W. 
S.  James,  teacher  of  penmanship. 

HISTORY. 

The  Bishop  Scott  grammar  school  was  foi>nded  by  Bishop  Morris 
in  1870.  The  venerable  Bishop  Scott  opened  a  school  for  boj's  at 
Oswego  in  1(S56  and  called  it  Trinitj^  school.  This  was  finally 
obliged  to  close  its  doors  because  of  lack  of  funds  and  the  great 
difficulty  of  getting  good  teachers  to  come  to  the  then  almost 
unknown  and  inaccessible  country.  But  in  J870,  Bishop  Morris, 
having  received  a  very  generous  gift  of  land  in  the  western  part  of 
Portland,  and  of  money  from  church  people  here  and  in  the  East, 
w^ho  w^ere  interested  in  the  cause  of  Christian  education,  was 
enabled  to  put  the  institution  on  a  substantial  basis.  It  has  con- 
tinued, year  by  year,  with  gratifying  success,  and  can  now  point 
with  pride  to  many  of  its  former  pupils,  occupying  positions  of 
trust  and  responsibility  throughout  the  Northwest,  and  who  re- 
ceived the  greater  portion,  if  not  all,  of  their  early  preparation 
within  its  walls. 

In  1887  the  name  of  the  school  was  changed  to  the  Bishop  Scott 
academy,  military  discipline  introduced,  and  the  character  and 
influence  of  the  school  accordingly  increased. 

LOCATION. 

The  school  is  located  in  the  w^estern  part  of  the  city  of  Portland, 
on  high  ground,  securing  thorough  drainage.  It  occupies  thirty- 
eight  city  lots,  or  nearly  five  blocks,  including  streets,  thus  giving 
ample  ground  for  outdoor  exercise.  It  is  sufficiently  distant  from 
the  business  portion  of  the  city  to  be  free  from  the  attending  noise 
-tind  possible  temptation,  and  yet  easy  of  access  by  means  of  two 
lines  of  street  cars. 

OBJECT. 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  give  to  its  scholars  a  thorough  educa- 
tion, in  the  full  meaning  of  the  term,  and  to  surround  them  with 
the  refining  influences  of  a  quiet  Christian  home;    Well  selected 
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resident  teachers  (all  college  graduates)  assist  the  principal  in  the- 
attainment  of  this  object,  conducting,  with  him,  the  regular  classes, 
maintaining  the  discipline  and  mingling  freely  in  pleasant  inter- 
course  with  the  boys  in  their  hours  of  recreation.  The  time  of  the 
greatest  danger  to  the  health  and  morals  of  boys  is  outside  the 
session  of  the  ordinary  day  school.  The  school  provides  care  for 
its  boarders,  during  the  whole  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  securing, 
as  can  hardly  be  done  in  a  ])rivate  family,  abundant  exercise  and 
safety  during  the  hours  of  rest,  and  so  averts,  at  the  most  danger- 
ous age  of  a  boy,  the  ruin  which  often  overtakes  the  young  while- 
ostensibly  attending  schools  and  colleges,  tliat  do  not  pretend  to 
furnish  this  parental  oversight. 

COUIISE    OF    STUDY. 

Boys  are  prepared  for  any  college  or  scientific  school,  or  for 
business.  Those  preparing  for  college  or  scientific  schools  take  the 
regular  prescribed  course  of  studies,  and  are  successfully  fitted  for 
any  college,  university,  or  scientific  school  in  the  United  States. 
Those  who  do  not  fit  for  college,  or  a  profession,  are  given  a 
thorough  English  education,  that  is  thought  best  to  fit  thorn  for  ^n 
active  business  life.  The  course  of  study  is  flexible  and  the  selec- 
tion of  studies  to  a  certain  extent  optional.  The  wishes  of  the 
scholar,  and  parent,  and  the  judgment  of  the  teachers,  as  to  thc^ 
needs  of  a  scholar,  are  consulted  in  the  selection  of  the  studies. 
No  scholar  is  held  back  or  turned  back  in  any  one  study  for 
deficiency  in  any  other;  thus  avoiding  an  evil  that  sometimes 
exists  in  schools  arranged  on  an  annual  arbitrary  plan  of  con- 
nected studies. 


(X)NVENT    OF    OUR    LADY    (iUKKX    OF    .\N(;F!X 

Mt.  Angel,  Oregon,  conducted  by  the  Bent^dictine  sistiM's.  Mother 
Mary  Bernadine,  superior. 


FRIENDS'    RA(;!FI(^    A(\\|)FMY 

FACl'LTY    OF    1.S.S7-S. 


Superintendent — Edwin  Morrison. 
Principal  of  Academy — M.  E.  Mills,  A.  H. 
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Principal  of  (Jrammar  School — Mary  E.  Miles. 

Assistant — Anna  E.  Bell. 

Teacher  Vocal  Music — G.  M.  Frank.* 

LOCATION. 

Friends'  Pacific  academy  is  located  at  Newberg,  Yamhill  county, 
Oregon,  on  the  Portland  &  Willamette  Valley  railroad,  twenty-two 
\niles  from  Portland,  and  one  mile  from  Rogers'  landing  on 
Willamette  river. 

It  was  opened  for  pupils  September  28,  1885,  and  had  enrolled 
during  the  first  week  nineteen  pupils.  The  second  school  year  began 
September  13,  1886,  with  an  enrollment  of  twenty-six,  and  the 
present  school  year  opened  September  12,  1887,  with  an  enrollment 
of  fifty -one. 

At  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  school  only  the  academy  build- 
ing was  erected,  and  onl}'^  the  lower  story  of  it  w^as  completed. 
During  the  summer  of  1886  the  boarding  hall  and  three  cottages 
for  pupils  boarding  themselves  were  constructed,  and  during  the 
summer  of  1887  the  hall  for  gymnasium  and  boys'  dormitories  was 
commenced,  and  the  academy  building  was  completed.  The  trustee 
hope  to  be  able  to  add  other  buildings  as  they  are  needed. 

THE    COURSE    OF    STUDY. 

The  course  has  been  planned  with  especial  reference  to  its  practi 
cal  utility.  Especial  attention  will  be  given  to  instruction  in  th( 
common  school  branches.  Care  will  be  taken  to  present  the  subjecl 
in  a  plain  and  practical  manner. 

GRAMMAR    SCHOOL    DEPARTMENT. 

In  this  course  will  be  taught  the  most,  important  branches  of  a 
good  education.  A  certificate  of  graduation  is  given  to  pupils  upon 
the  completion  of  this  course,  and  a  diploma  upon  completing  the 
academic  course. 

ENGLISH    HISTORY    AND     LITERATURE. 

The  public  mind  is  rapidly  becoming  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
the  English  language  should  receive  more  attention  in  our  common 
schools.  The  mother  tongue  and  the  masterly  works  written  in  it 
are  of  supreme  importance  to  the  English  speaking  race.  A  taste 
for  good  literature  is  one  of  the  strongest  safeguards  figainst  perni- 
eious  reading.  These  facts  have  caused  us  to  devote  unusual  time 
to  the  branches  of  English  education. 
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TEACHERS'   AID. 


Instruction  in  the  science  of  education,  accompanied  with  a 
preparation  of  an  analysis  of  the  subject  by  the  pupils,  constitutes  a 
part  of  this  course.  School  organization,  management  and  teaching 
are  given  especial  attention.  Text  books  used  in  this  department 
are  supplemented  by  lectures. 


GOVERNMENT. 


Since  immoral  and  sinful  practices  are  incompatible  with  the 
highest  mental  or  physical  development,  no  one  is  desired  as  a 
student  who  will  not  abstain  therefrom.  And  since  some  amuse- 
ments (while  they  are  not  considered  sinful  by  some)  are  calculated 
to  distract'  the  minds  of  pupils  from  their  studies,  they,  also,  are 
excluded  from  the  pastimes  or  recreations  of  pupils  while  attending 
the  academy.  The  attendance  of  the  pupil,  then,  is  taken  as  an 
assurance  of  a  ready  and  willing  co-operation  with  the  teachers  in 
those  measures  thought  necessary  for  the  best  interests  of  the  school; 
and  it  will  be  the  aim  of  the  instructors  to  so  fill  the  time  with 
profitable  and  interesting  employment  that  there  will  be  no  room 
left  for  evil. 


LEIGHTON  ACADEMY, 

Cove,  Oregon,  the  Rt.  Rev.  B.  Wistar  Morris,  D.  D.,  rector ;  Rev. 
Wm.  R.  Powell,  A.  B.,  principal,  teacher  of  Greek,  philosophy  and 
ethics ;  William  Smith,  head  master,  teacher  of  mathematics,  sciences 
and  language;  Madame  M.  A.  Henderson,  teacher  of  instrumental 
and  vocal  music,  drawing  and  painting;  Mrs.  Wm.  Smith,  matron. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into'two  terms.  The  first  term  of  the 
fourth  year  will  begin  Thursday,  September  6,  1888 ;  second  term, 
January  23,  1889.  Two  weeks'  vacation  at  Christmas.  This  year 
«nds  June  2.  The  school  already  has  a  good  library,  to  which 
additions  will  be  made  from  time  to  time.  No  viciously  inclined 
boy  will  be  received.  If  such  an  one  gets  into  the  school,  upon 
-discovery  of  his  real  character,  and  after  due  warning,  he  will  be 
dismissed.  The  beauty  and  healthful ness  of  The  Cove  is  universally 
acknowledged,  and  while  our  terms  are  quite  moderate,  parents  may 
rest  assured  they  will  find  in  this  school  a  thorough  course  of  study, 
thoroughly  carried  out,  and  at  the  same  time  all  the  home  comforts 
and  influences  they  could  desire  for  their  sons. 


RE  POUT    Of 


r    IJl''    PlIULII. 


LA     CREOLE    ACADEMIC    INSTITUTE. 


Thomas  C.  Bell,  A.M.,  pHiicijuiI,  uiitiivul  seiti 
languages. 

MI'S.  Lucia  Bell,  principal  preparatory  di 
history  and  English  literature. 

Thomas  J.  Butler,  tutor  in  mathematics. 

Miss  Pauline  Miiildox,  teacher  of  instrumeatal  iimHic. 


,    IXFOItMATIUX. 


The  academy  provides  instruction  iu  three  dilferent  coni-ses; 
First — The  English  course  is  designed  for  those  who  do  not  wish 
to  take  a  college  course,  but  who  desire  to  fil.  themselves  thoroughly 
for  business  or  for  teaching.     It  enibrace.s  a  four  years'  course,  and 
furnishes  a  practJeai  education. 

Second — The  scientific  cotirso,  einbraciug  four  yeai^  of  study, 
prepares  the  student  for  the  Junior  class  of  the  same  course  in  any 
of  our  colleges  or  universities.    Those  completing  this  course  iu  the 
college  will  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science- 
Third — Tlie  classical  course,  embracing    four   years  of  study, 
prepares  the  student  for  the  freshman  ciiiss  of  the  same  coura 
college.      Those  completing  this  couree  in  the  college  will  i 
the  ■degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 


La  Creole  academy  is  incorporated  under  thi-  laws  of  tlio  State  uf 
Oregon,  and  is  held  and  governed  by  a  board  of  truiileaa,  dulv 
authorized  to  oversee  all  the  interests  of  the  school.  By  the  miiuifi- 
cence  of  the  late  Johu  H.  Robb  and  Albert  Tibbetts,  the  academy 
lias  a  handsome  endowment,  the  annual  interest  of  which  is  sacredly 
used  toward  the  payment  of  instructoi-s.  It  is  located  at  Dallas,  thf 
county  seat  of  Polk  county-  This  thriving  town  of  1,000  inhabitants 
is  pleasantly  situated  iu  a  healthy  and  prosperous  district  of  country, 
on  a  mountain  stream  known  as  the  La  Creolf,  from  which  |'"  * 
academy  takes  its  name. 


Two  literary  societies,  the  Philomathean  and   the  riiilolithj 
are  connected  with  the  academy.    They  holdj  in  common,  a  1 
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furnished  hall  and  a  well  selected  library.      Weekly  meetings  are 
held  by  each  during  the  entire  school  year. 


GOVERNMENT. 


The  teachers  of  the  academy  in  the  management  and  control  of 
their  pupils  aim  to  be  firm  without  harshness,  and,  when  a  reprimand 
seems  to  be  deserved,  to  administer  it  without  insult.  Students  who 
are  incorrigible  will  be  deprived  of  the  privileges  of  the  school. 


McMINNVILLE     COLLEGE. 

FACULTY. 

T.  G.  Browiison,  president,  professor  of  Greek,  Latin,  CJerman, 
mental  and  moral  philosophy ;  *  W.  J.  Crawford,  A.  M.,  B.  D., 
professor  of  mathematics  and  physics,  and  principal  of  the 
academic  department;  Mrs.  Ella  H.  Ruegg,  teacher  of  the  preparatory 
department;  Miss  Belle  Johnson,  teacher  of  music;  Miss  Clara  B. 
Martin,  teacher  of  painting  and  drawing. 

GENERAL    INFORMATION— LOCATION. 

McM'innville  college  is  located  just  outside  the  city  limits  of 
McMinnville,  Yamhill  county,  Oregon.  For  the  last  three  years 
McMinnville  has  had  a  healthy,  rapid  and  substantial  growth. 
During  the  last  year  it  has  become  the  county  seat,  and  there  is  now 
being  built  a  $45,000  court  house  and  a  $10,000  public  school 
building,  showing  that  the  people  have  enterprise  and  a  growing 
interest  in  education.  McMinnville  is  easily  accessible  from  every 
Dart  of  the  North  Pacific  coast,  being  situated  on  the  Southern 
racific.  railroad,  west-side  division,  fifty  miles  south  of  Portland. 
For  all  points  south  of  McMinnville  there  is  direct  connection,  either 
by  the  way  of  Albany  and  Corvallis,  or  by  stage  from  Salem  to 
McCoy,  and  thence  by  the  Southern  Pacific  to  McMinnville.  For 
accessibility,  for  liealthinoss,  for  attractive  and  beautiful* surround- 
ings, for  intelligent  and  Christian  society,  in  a  word,  for  all  the 
elements  that  make  up  a  first-class  location  for  a  Christian  college, 
McMinnville  stands  pre-eminent. 


*  At  the  close  of  the  year  Professor  W.  J.  Crawford  ofteied  his  resignution  and  Rev.  Emanuel 
Northup,  of  West  Oneoiita,  New  York,  a  graduate  of  Madisou  university,  Hamilton,  New  York, 
aud  of  Chicago  Theological  seminary,  was  elected  in  his  place. 

26 
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The  onllego  tins  tt  iiifignificeiit  campus  of  thirty  acres,  admir 
adapted  for  the  imrpoHL!  and  boaiitiful  for  situation.  Upon  this 
campus  thcie  was  built  in  1882  one  of  tiie  finest  buildings  for 
educational  purposes  to  he  found  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  building 
is  one  hundred  and  six  feet  in  length,  seventy-nine  in  breadth,  ann 
four  stories  in  height.  The  basement  story  contains  accommodations 
for  a  boarding  department ;  the  second  afford-s  a  commodious  chapel. 
president's  room,  class  rooms,  etc:  the  third  and  fourth,  society 
rooms,  library,  and  a  large  number  of  eligible  rooms  for  students. 

OOVRRSMKNT. 

The  institution,  though  patronized  and  equipped  by  the  Baptist 
denomination,  offers  its  advantages  to  all  shades  of  opinion  alike. 
The  denomination  that  has  been  in  all  ages  the  champion  of  religious 
liberty  will  a.ssuredly  he  the  last  to  infringe  upon  the  conscientious 
convictions  of  otJiers.  It  is  the  only  Baptist  college  in  the  State  of 
Oregon. 

DISCI  PMXK. 

Self-government  is  the  ideal  of  McMinnville  college.  Student* 
are  expected  to  conform  to  the  us:iges  of  good  society  and  to  conduct 
themselves  as  they  would  in  a  refined,  well-ordered  home.  Only 
those  who  are  willmg  to  do  so  are  desired  "as  pupils.  No  set  of  rules 
to  cover  all  cases  can  be  laid  down.  A  high  moral  sense  is 
necessary  to  guide  a  student  in  a  society  like  this.  If  a  student  does 
not  have  this  and  it  cannot  be  developed  in  him  his  parents  will  be 
notified  after  a  due  trial  to  remove  him  from  the  school.  Thiji  k  , 
not  a  reform  school;  young  men  are  expected  to  give  evidence  of 
manhood,  and  young  women  of  womanhood.  ' 

C0I:K9ES    of    study— collegia TH;    DEPAHTMIiNT.  ' 

In  the  collegiate  department  of  McMinnville  college  there  are  fit 
present  two  courses  of  study;  the  classical  and  the  scientific.  The 
classical  course  extends  through  four  years  and  iw  essentially  the 
same  as  the  classical  course  in  Eastern  colleges.  For  those  who 
desire  broad  and  thorough  culture,  the  classical  course  is  beyond 
question  the  better  one  of  the  two.  In  this  course  the  foundations 
are  broad,  deep  and  substantial.  The  great  majority  of  the  best 
educators  hold  that  for  thorough  discipline  of  the  miud  the  study 
of  Latin,  Greek  and  mathematics  is  indispensable,     The  clas^cBl 
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course  gives  special  prominence  to  these  three  great  branches  of 
study.  Every  young  man  and  woman  of  high  purpose  and  lofty 
ideal  ought  to  plan  to  take  this  course. 

The  scientific  is  also  a  four  years'  course.  It  has  the  same  amount 
of  Latin,  no  Greek,  but  more  French  and  German,  and  a  more 
extended  course  of  history  and  the  sciences.  The  scientific  course 
is  especially  adapted  to  those  who  desire  a  fuller  course  in  modern 
languages  and  in  scientific  studies,  and  do  not  care  to  take  Greek. 
Upon  the  successful  completion  of  either  one  of  these  courses,  the 
student  is  entitled  to  the  degree  of  A.  B.  The  graduates  of  either 
of  these  courses  who  have  pursued  literary  or  scientific  studies  for 
three  years  after  graduation,  are  entitled  to  the  degree  of  A.  M. 

ACADEMIC    DEPARTMENT. 

In  the  academic  department  there  are  four  courses  of  study — the 
classical  course  requiring  three  years;  the  scientific  requiring  three 
years:  the  normal  requiring  two  years,  and  the  business  requiring 
two  years.  The  classical  course  is  preparatory  to  the  collegiate 
classical;  the  scientific  to  the  collegiate  scientific.  The  normal 
course  is  especially  adapted  to  those  who  are  fitting  themselves  for 
teachers.  The  business  course  is  especially  adapted  to  fit  young 
jnen  and  women  for  the  practical  duties  of  business  life.  Either  of 
the  two-year  courses  is  an  excellent  course  for  those  who,  for  anv 
reason,  cannot  remain  in  school  more  than  two  years;  but  bevond 
question  the  most  thorough  discipline  and  the  choicest  culture  can 
be  secured  only  by  the  study  of  the  languages. 

Any  student  completing  any  one  of  these  four  courses  is  entitled 
to  a  certificate  of  graduation.  The  graduating  exercises  from  this 
department  will  henceforth  constitute  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  commencement  week.  Especial  attention  is  here  called 
to  the  fact  that  a  student  will  receive  much  more  benefit  by  entering 
upon  one  of  these  courses  than  by  taking  selected  studies.  These 
courses  are  arranged  with  a  view  of  giving  the^ student  the  most 
complete  education  he  can  obtain  in  the  limited  time  of  two  or  three 
years.  Until  there  are  high  schools  of  a  high  grade  all  over  the 
North  Pacific  coast,  the  academic  department  of  McMinnville 
college  will  be  a  necessity. 
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MT.    ANGEL    COLLEGE. 

FACULTY.^ 

\^ery  Rev.  A.  Odermatt,  0.  S.  B.,  vice-president,  exegesis,  her- 
meneutic  and  rules  of  council  of  Bait.  IIL 

Rev.  Father  Barnabas  Held,  O.  S.  B.,  director,  professor  of  canon 
Jaw,  Christian  doctrine,  mathematics  and  music. 

Rev.  Anselm  Wachter,  O.  S.  B.,  professor  of  Church  history, 
Latin  and  Greek. 

Rev.  Leo  Hubscher,  0.  S.  B.,  professor  of  dogmatic  theology  and 
philosophy. 

Rev.  Dominic  Waedenschyler,  O.  S.  B.,  professor  of  moral  the- 
•ology  and  music^ 

Rev.  Uaban  Fischer,  0.  S.  B.,  professor  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin, 
phonography  and  commercial  penmanship. 

Rev.  Peter  Beutgen,  professor  of  English  language,  book-keeping, 
and  geography. 

Rev.  Maurus  Schnyder,  O.  S.  B.,  professor  of  English  and  music. 

Rev.  Placidus  Fuerst,  0.  S.  B.,  professor  of  English,  physiology, 
/penmanship  and  music. 

Rev.  William '  Kramer,  O.  S.  B.,  professor  of  history  and 
geography. 

Rev.  Frowin  Epper,  O.  S.  B.,  professor  of  German. 

Hev.  James  McGovern,  0.  S.  B.,  professor  of  rhetoric,  English 
and  mathematics. 

« 

GENERAL    INFORMATION. 

This  institution,  conducted  by  the  Benedictine  Fathers,  was 
opened  the  first  Tuesday  in  September,  1887.  It  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  empowering  it  to  confer 
:acadcmic  honors.  The  second  year  will  commence  Tuesday,  Sep- 
.tember  4,  1888. 

The  college  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Angel  at  a  distance  of 
40  miles  south  of  Portland,  and  IG  miles  northeast  of  Salem, 
affording  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Willamette  valley,  the  snow- 
•cappcd  mountains  of  Oregon  and  AVashington  Territory  on  the 
north,  the  long  chain  of  the  Cascade  range  on  the  east,  the  Coast 
range  on  the  west,  and  the  Waldo  hills  with  St.  Mary's  to  the 
.«outh.  The  buildings  are  surrounded  by  large  orchards,  meadows 
and  shady  groves ;  the  grounds  afford  ample  facilities  for  outdoor 
amusement  and  exercise. 
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Mt.  Angel  is  easily  accessible  by  the  Oregon  &  California  railroad, 
east-side  division,  via  Woodburn,  or  directly  by  the  Willamette 
railroad  (narrow  gauge). 

The  object  of  this  institution  is  to  impart  to  young  men  a  thorough 
moral  and  mental  training  so  as  to  fit  them  for  any  position  in  life. 


COURSE    OF     STUDY. 


The  plan  of  instruction  embraces  two  regular  and  distinct  courses, 
the  classical  and  the  commercial.  There  is  besides  a  preparatorj' 
department  for  younger  students,  in  which  they  are  carefully  taught 
spelling,  reading,  writing,  English,  grammar,  geography,  history  and 
arithmetic,  so  as  to  prepare  them  for  a  classical  or  commercial  course 
of  the  college. 

The  classical  course  is  designed  to  impart  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  English,  Latin,  and  the  Greek  languages,  of  composition  and 
rhetoric,  of  philosophy,  of  pure  and  mixed  mathematics  and  of  the 
physical  and  natural  sciences.  It  is  completed  in  six  years.  In  the 
course  of  time  there  will  be  added  to  the  classical  course  a  scientific, 
course,  which  comprises  all  the  studies  to  be  pursued  by  those  who 
aspire  to  the  degree  of  L.  B. 

The  commercial  course  is  designed  to  impart  a  thorough  commer- 
cial or  business  education.  It  embraces  English  grammar,  composi- 
tion, commercial  law,  book-keeping;  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry, 
geography,  history,  elocution  and  penmanship.  It  is  completed  iii: 
three  years. 

Ample  opportunity  is  also  given  to  all  the  students  to  obtain  a 
thorough  instruction  in  the  so-called  free  brancees,  for  instance  in 
French,  German,  natural  philosophy  and  chemistr}'-,  telegraphy, 
drawing,  music,  etc.  Class  instruction  in  vocal  music  is  given  free 
of  charge  to  all  th^  pupils  in  the  school. 

Parents  who  wish  their  sons  also  instructed  in  practical  farming 
or  in  the  different  trades,  will  find  on  the  large  Benedictine  farm, 
with  the  dairy,  the  different  machinery  and  shops,  an  agricultural 
school  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  Special  application  must  be 
made  for  that  by  parents  or  guardians. 


GKNEUAL    REGULATIONS. 


The  academical  year  consists  of  two  sessions  of  five  months  each, 
the  first  beginning  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  September  and  ending  on 
the  first  of  February,  the  second  beginning  on  the  first  of  February 
and  ending  the  last  week  of  June.     An  examination  of  one  week'a 


■luration  is  lield  at  the  oiid  of  each  sesaiou,  aod  reports  are  sent  to 
Jiartints  or  guardians  at  the  tnd  of  each  quarter,  to  inform  them  of 
tlio  conduct,  heiilth  and  improvement  of  their  sons  or  wards.  When 
a  student  presents  hinitielf  for  adiniasion,  which  is  granted  at  anj 
tlie  time  in  year,  he  is  exurained  and  assigned  to  the  class  forwl ' 
his  accjuircuientfi  ijualify  liim. 


NOTRE    DAME    ACADEMY. 


any 


Baker  City,  Oregon. 
Francis. 


This  academy  is  conducted  by  Sisters  of  St. 


PHILOMATH     COLLKUE. 


ea  1^^ 


J,  C.  Keezel,  A.  M.,  president,  professor  of  ancient  languagt 
■  mental  and  moral  sciences. 

J.  M.Rankin,  A.  B.,  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  sciences. 

Superintendent  of  ladies'  department  and  teacher  of  German  not 
filled. 

Miss   Elnora   E.    Diekman,    principal    of    English    preparatory 
department, 

Henry  Sheak,  M,  S.,  principal  of  business  institute- 
Music  department,  not  lilled. 

Principal  of  art  department,  not  filled. 


4 


Philomath  college  is  an  institution  for  both*  sexes,  under  the 
control  of  Oregon  conference  of  the  United  Brethren  Church.  It 
inculcates  the  truths  of  Christianity,  hut  teaches  no  sectarianism.  It 
ia  located  in  Philomath,  Oregon,  on  the  Oregon  Pacific  railroad, 
seven  miles  west  of  Corvallis  and  forty  miles  east  of  Ytiquina  bay. 
For  grandeur  of  scenery,  health  fulness,  and  desirableness  generally, 
this  location  is  not  excelled  in  the  State.  The  town  of  Philomath  is 
situated  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  central  part  of  the  fer- 
fanied  Wilfamette  valley,  at  the  foot  of  the  Coast  range,  Mary's 
Peak,   the  highest  mountain  on   the  range,  rising   grandly   i 


the  close  of  tblH  icporl. 


if  the  faciili^  for  the  school  yeti  IfH^  hitve  not  been  rewdKd  fl 
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background  only  a  few  miles  away.  Mary's  river  within  a  half  mile 
on  the  south,  the  Cascades  seeming  but  a  few  miles  to  the  east,  with 
the  Three  Sisters,  Mt.  Jefferson  and  Mt.  Hood  plainly  visible,  clad 
in  snowy  grandeur,  all  present  a  scene  sublime  and  inspiring  to  the 
student  and  lover  of  nature.  The  mountain  air  and  ocean  breeze 
are  cool  and  invigorating,  and  render  the  atmosphere  entirely  free 
from  the  elements  of  malarial  diseases,  so  common  in  the  low  lands 
of  the  valley.  But  few  cases  of  sickness  have  ever  occurred  in  the 
history  of  the  institution.  As  the  name  Philomath  (lover  of  learn- 
ing) indicates,  the  college  was  the  founder  of  the  town.  It  endowed 
itself  largely  by  the  sale  of  lots,  gave  the  name  to  the  town,  and 
attracted  to  itself  a  population  seeking  learning,  culture  and  moral 
elevation.  Saloons  were  prohibited  by  a  provision  in  the  deeds  of 
the  land,  and  the  town  and  community  have  always  l)een  noted  for 
temperance  and  sobriety.  The  completion  of  the  new  railroad  from 
Yaquina  bay  to  Corvallis  has  made  the  location  easy  of  access,  and 
those  wishing  to  find  a  place  where  a  thorough  education  can  bo 
obtained,  away  from  the  temptations  incident  to  the  society  of  larger 
towns  and  cities,  and  under  moral  and  religious  influences,  will  find 
their  idea  to  a  good  degree  exemplified  in  Philomath  college. 

lUILDINGS    AND    (JROrXDS. 


The  college  building  is  a  substantial  brick  structure,  situated  in  a 
beautiful  campus  containing  about  ten  acres,  well  ornamented  by 
maple  and  fir  trees.  It  is  centrally  located,  and  connected  by  walks 
w4th  all  parts  of  the  town.  In  the  northwest  corner  of  the  campus 
is  a  neat  residence  for  the  president  of  the  college,  and  in  the  western 
part  is  a  well  arranged,  commodious"  boarding  hall,  with  capacity 
for  the  accommodation  of  between  thirty  and  forty  pupils.  One- 
half  mile  west,  on  Mary's  river,  ccmnected  with  the  town  by  side- 
walk, is  a  beautiful  park,  well  fitted  up  for  ])leasure  grounds,  which 
is  a  resort  for  students,  and  a  place  for  holding  picnics,  commence- 
ment exercises  and  other  out-door  meetings.  This  is  also  the 
property  of  the  college. 

DISCU'LINE,    STl'DIlilS,    CJRAI)IN(J,     EXAMINATIONS. 

• 

The  government  of  the  school  is  mild,  but  firm  and  decisive.  All 
the  liberty  consistent  with  the  welfare  of  the  institution  and  the 
_good  of  the  individual  is  allowed  to  the  student,  but  rowdyism  of 
any  kind  is  not  tolerated,  and  persons  habitually  addicied  to  mis- 
conduct will  not  be  retained.     We  appeal  always  to  the  manhood 


and  womanhood  of  the  student,  and  use  such  discipline  as  will 
develop  tlio  botUT  nature  and  ennoble  the  character. 

Studies  lire  selected  with  the  advice  of  the  faculty,  ami  no  study 
selected  ran  be  disconliuuod  without  the  consent  of  the  teacher. 
Excuse  must  be  given  for  abHeuco  from  rec'tatiou. 

The  grade  is  made  on  a  scale  of  one  hundred  from  monthly 
reviews  and  a  written  examination  at  the  close  of  the  term,  Aiiy 
student  receiving  a  grade  of  less  than  sixty-five  must  repeat  the 
study  before  advancing. 

miSlNEBa    IS9TITITTK 


It  tiw     I 

-chan- 
fator's 


A  commercial  course  in  the  business  institute  embraces 

keeping  in  double  and  single  entry  and  its  collateral  bratidiflB^ 
including  stock  and  partnership  sets,  wholesale  and  retail  merchan- 
dising, commisijion,  compound  company  business,  administrator's 
books,  importing,  banking  in  all  its  departments,  with  the  use  of 
college  currency  and  detecting  counterfeits,  commercial  arithmetic, 
short  methods,  rapid  c(\lculations,  husincjss  paper,  commercial  law. 
|)eunianship,  lettering,  composition,  correspondence,  the  use  of 
automatic  shading  pen,  and  political  economy  or  the  scieni 
wealth. 


PORTLAND     BUSINESS    COLLEGE. 


'!JM 


A.  P,  Armstrong,  principal^  superintendent  of  course  of  studies 
and  business  manager,  in  charge  of  business  practice  department, 

J.  A.  Wosco,  secretary,  teacher  of  plain  and  ornamental  penman- 
ship, 

II.  W.  Ilerron,  in  charge  of  theoretical  and  practical  departraenL 

D.  M.  Donaugh,  in  charge  of  common  school  department. 

Mrs.  L.  Bronson,  in  charge  of  shorthand  and  typewriting  departs 
raent. 

Richard  H.  Thornton,  lecturer  on  ooniinercial  law. 

Miss  Cora  B.  Crossley,  assistant  to  the  principal. 


niSCiPI.INE. 


^fl 


Discipline  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the'managcment 
school.      No   matter   how   thorough  the  course  of  study,   or  how 
efficient  the  teaches,  without  good  displine  the  work  of  the  school 
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is  without  avail.  Good  discipline  forms  habits  of  care,  industry^ 
perseverance  and  promptness,  so  essential  to  success  in  after  life. 
Poor  discipline  swells  the  ranks  of  that  unreliable  class  who  are  of 
no  account  in  any  capacity.  We  strive  to  have  all  students  feel 
that  in  us  they  have  faithful  teachers  and  true  friends  who  will  aid 
them  in  every  possible  way,  and  we  do  not  intend  that  any  student 
shall  come  to  us  with  good  habits  and  principles  and  leave  us  with 
those  habits  and  principles  tarnished.  We  require  all  students  to- 
be  punctual  and  regular  in  attendance  and  faithful  in  application 
to  study.  No  business  education  is  of  any  value  without  correct 
business  habits.  Those  only  will  succeed  who  are  honest,  studious,, 
persevering  and  industrious,  and  these  qualities  we  endeavor  to 
inculcate. 

HISTORY    AND    DESIGN    OF    THE    SCHOOL. 

In  November,  1866,  this  school  issued  its  first  scholarship,  and 
admitted  its  first  student.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  in  session 
day  and  evening  tliroughout  the  year,  without  vacation.  Thus  wo 
have  a  history  extending  over  a  period  of  twenty-two  years.  In  that 
time  the  school  has  steadily  grown,  so  that  while  one  room  afforded 
sufficient  accommodation  for  its  students  at  first,  it  is  now  found  that 
the  space  afforded  by  the  third  floor  of  the  building  covering  a 
quarter  of  a  block  gives  us  no  room  to  spare. 

The  course  of  studies  has  undergone  many  changes,  also.  From 
a  few  studies  taught  at  first,  additions  have  been  made  year  by  year 
until  instruction  is  now  given  in  almost  any  branch  called  for. 

The  design  of  the  school  is  to  give  to  young  and  middle-aged 
men  and  women  a  thorough  knowledge  of  business  affairs,  so  that 
whatever  may  be  their  occupation  they  will  be  the  better  able  to 
secure  themselves  the  substantial  fruits  of  their  labor.  To  this  end 
the  institution  is  made  a  practical  school  of  business,  complete  in  all 
its  appointments  and  offering  advantages  of  the  highest  order  in'all 
its  departments. 

A     BUSINESS    EDUCATION. 

At  no  time  in  ihe  history  of  the  world  has  a  business  education 
been  more  essential  to  success  than  at  the  present.  Competition 
has  grown  fiercer  every  day  until  "the  race  of  life  has  become 
intense;  the  runners  are  treading  upon  each  other's  heels;  woe  to 
him  who  stoops  to  tie  his  shoe-string.''  The  weak  are  pushed  aside,, 
while  the  strong  win  fame  and  fortune.  Not  only  so,  but  the  rich 
of  to-day  may  be  the  poor  of  to-morrow,  and  the  best  capital  one 
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-can  possess  is  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  kuowled^e of  business, 
jind  flow  it  is  trauHacted.  This  capital  is  permanent;  it  is  always 
available.  Thieves  cannot  steal  nor  reverse  of  fortune  impair  or 
■destroy  it.  It  is  the  hidden  force  which  impela  through  all  curr&nta 
and  over  all  obstacles.  Thousands  are  to-day  out  of  employment 
because  they  have  qualified  themselvesfor  nothing  beyond  unskilled 
manual  labor.  In  the  great  business  centers  of  tho  country  tlie 
majority  of  those  whoso  active  minds  and  busy  hands  direct  and 
■control  the  complex  networlc  of  systems  necessitated  by  our  immense 
commercial  interests,  are  those  who  possess  a  business  education 
■only.  The  demand  of  the  day  is  practical  knowledge  sailed  to  the 
■t'very-day  affairs  of  life. 


ST.     HELEN'S    HALL,     PORTLAND,    OREGON. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  B.  Wistar  Morris,  founder  and  rector. 

Miss  Mary  D.  Rodney,  principal. 

Miss  Lydia  Rodney,  vice  principal, 

Miss  Clementina  Rodney,  teacher  of   music,   in   cliargc 
musical  deparlment. 

Henry  N.  Bolander,  Ph.  P.,  sentences  and  languages. 

Miss  Martha  M.  Giltnor,  B.  A.,  (Wellcsley)  ancient  languages  am 
paycliology. 

Dr.  F.  B.  Eaton,  lecturer  in  physics  and  chemistry.  ^_ 

Mi.ss  Mary  I.  Norton,  drawing  and  painting.  ^H 

Miss  Eibertine  C.  Sellers,  music.  ^H 

Madame  Louise  Schmidt  {nee  DcAvalia},  French.  ^H 

Miss  Charlotte  E.  Crawford,  Miss  Elilabetli  J.  Wallace.  Miss  Mary 
■(_'.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  W.  S.  James,  teacher  of  writing. 

The  instruction  of  this  school  is  of  the  moat  thorough  character; 
the  constant  aim  being  to  give  a  sound  and  practical  education,  and 
to  surround  the  pupils  with  the  influence  of  a  refined  Christiail 
home  and  intercourse.  Special  efforts  are  made  to  cultivate,  in  the 
pupils,  a  taste  for  reading  the  English  classics,  and  for  speaking 
-aiid  writing  their  mother  tongue  in  its  purity. 

Exercises  in  composition  and  recitations  in  poetry  are  reqoireil 
from  all.  The  pupils  in  the  senior  and  middle  classes  have  con- 
stant exercise  in  reading  and  writing. 

Such  of  the  pupils  as  desire  to  remain  at  the  school  after  grad- 
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uating,  and  pursue  their  studies  farther,  will  be  permitted  to  do  so 
on  the  same  terms  as  members  of  the  classes. 

The  past-senior  course  will  include  religious  instruction,  the 
classics,  modern  languages,  music,  drawing,  painting,  the  higher 
mathematics,  history,  philosophy  and  literature.  This  course  may 
be  varied,  as  the  student  desires. 

The  regular  course  of  study,  in  the  senior  classes,  will  occupy 
four  years.  At  the  opening  of  each  term  the  work  of  the  term  will 
be  arranged  with  reference  to  the  classes  of  regular  pupils.  Ad- 
mission into  any  of  the  classes,  or  advancement  from  one  class  to 
another,  is  granted  to  such,  only,  as  sustain  an  examination  in  the 
.studies  which  precede  it. 

Pupils  not  entering  upon  the  regular  course  will  study  those 
branches  which  they  are  fully  prepared  to  comprehend,  and  which 
they  can  pursue  without  interfering  with,  or  retarding,  the  regular 
classes. 


SANTIAM    ACADEMY. 

FACULTY. 


J.  L.  Gilbert,  principal. 

Miss  F.  Gilbert,  assistant  teacher. 

Miss  H.  Gilbert,  music  teacher. 


ST.     MICHAEL'S    COLLEGE. 

Portland,  Oregon.     This  college  is  conducted  by  the   Christian 
Brothers. 


ST.     MARY'S    ACADEMY. 

Portland,  Oregon.     This  academy  is  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of 
the  Holy  Names.     Mother  Mary  Justina,  superior. 


SACRED    HEART    SCHOOL. 
Portland,  Oregon.     Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Names. 


•  • 


yr.  JOSEPH'S  school. 

I'ortliini],  Oregon.     Conductod  by  tin;  Dnmiuican  Sisters. 


ST.     MARY'S    ACADEMY.  wfM 

The   Dalles,   Oregon,     Conducted    by    tliS   Sisters  of    the   Holy 
Names.    Sister  Mary  Margaret,  superior. 


ST.     MAKY'S    ACADEMY. 

Jacksonville,  Oregon.     Conducted  by  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Nai 
Sister  Mary  of  Mount  Carniel,  superior. 


ST.     PAUL'S    ACADEMY. 


St.  Paul,   Oregon.     Conducted    by  Sisters  of  the    Holy    Nffl 
Sister  Mary  Victor,  superior. 


ST.     SCHOLASTICA'S    ACADEMY. 

Gervais,  Oregon.     Conducted  by  the  Benedictine  Sistera.     Sister 
Mary  Gertrude,  superior. 


ST.    JOHN'S     ACADEMY. 


Oregon   Cty,    Oregon.     Conducted   by   the   |Beuedictine   i 
Sister  Mary  Agatha,  superior. 


ST.     JOSEPH'S    ACADEMY. 
Pendleton,  Oregon.    Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Franda.  J 
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TUALATIN    ACADEMY    AND    PACIFIC    UNIVERSITY. 

*  MEMBERS    OF    THE    FACULTIES,    A2fD    OTHER    INSTRUCTORS. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Ellis,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  president,  professor  of  mental  and 
moral  sciences. 

Joseph  \V.  Marsh,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

William  N.  Ferrin,  A.  M.,  professor  of  mathematics. 

t  Professor  of  natural  sciences. 

Julia  M.  Adams,  principal  of  ladies'  department. 

D.  L.  Edwards,  A.  M.,  principal  of  academy. 

Mary  H.  Edwards,  musical  instructor,  piano,  organ  and  voice. 

Mary  H.  Ellis,  assistant,  choral  union  and  singing  class. 

Clyde  Cooke,  instructor  in  art  and  art  history. 

J.  M.  Garrison,  A.  M.,  penmanship. 

LOCATION. 

Forest  Grove,  the  location  of  Pacific  university,  is  situated  twenty- 
five  miles  west  of  the  city  of  Portland,  and  six  miles  from  Hillsboro, 
the  county  seat  of  Washington  county. 

It  is  accessible  by  the  Oregon  &  California  railroad,  which  runs 
two  passenger  trains  each  way  daily. 

As  its  name  implies.  Forest  Grove  is  a  scene  of  sylvan  beauty. 
There  is  no  more  charming  spot  in  the  entire  State.  To  the  west- 
ward rises  tlie  Coast  range,  which  breaks  the  force  of  the  winter 
winds,  while  to  the  eastward  spread  out  tlie  fertile  Tualatin  plains, 
giving  in  the  distance  a  view  of  Mount  Hood  and  the  Cascade 
range.  Gales  creek,  a  clear  mountain  stream,  skirts  the  southwest 
limits  of  the  town. 

With  such  situation  and  surroundings  the  place  cannot  be  other 
than  healthful  and  well  suited  to  make  student  life  a  delight  and  a 
blessing. 

GROUNDS    AND    BUILDINGS. 

An  ample  campus,  level  on  the  north  and  west,  gently  sloping 
on  the  soutlieast,  and  with  a  fine  front  eastward,  forms  an  invaluable 
part  of  the  dowry  of  this  institution. 

Two  plain  and  substantial  buildings,  each  two  stories  high  and 
surmounted  with  a  small  tower,  were  erected  under  the  presidency 

*Thc  faculties  of  the  collegiate  and  academic  departments  are  for  the  present  one  and  the  same, 
t  Supplied  for  the  present  by  members  of  the  collegiate  and  academic  laciilties. 


of  Dr.  Marsh,  and  furnish  chapel,  recitation  and  library  rooms  and 
laboratory,  commodious  an<i  comfortable  throughout. 

Special  mention  of  the  new  ladies'  hall  should  be  made.  It  ha.t 
been  in  operation  two  years  and  proves  aucceesful  Iteyond  the  hope 
of  ita  friends. 

LAIllES'    BEPAltTMENT. 

By  means  of  this  department  Pacific  university  pTOvides  a  school 

for  the  daughters  of  its  patrons,  both  in  academy  and  college,  which 
is  in  every  way  equal  to  the  female  seminary,  with  the  additional 
advantage  of  co-education.  Parents  may  confidently  commit  their 
daughters  to  the  considerate  and  motherly  OTersight  of  our  ladies' 
department.  - 


The  desire  of  tliis  department  is  to  form  musicians  of  true  mid 
taste,  who  shall  use  only  that  which  is  best,  and  be  able  to  X 
it  in  a  clear,  intelligent  style  worthy  of  the  composer. 

SCHOOL    OF    ART. 

Thu  school  of  art  is  very  fortunate  in  securing  as  instruct 
Clyde  Cooke,  who  possesses  the  two  requisites  of  the  true  _,, 
endowment  with  the  genius  of  art  and  the  most  thorougli  trail 
in  the  best  schools,  having  in  addition  to  home  studies  speoff 
years  at  Munich. 

Ability  to  paint  and  draw  is  in  our  day  more  than  a  fashio 
accomplishment.  Mechanical  eminence  of  manufacturing  ni 
especially  is  largely  advanced  by  training  the  youth  to  skill  i: 
use  of  brush  and  jiencil.  Still,  as  an  iestbetic  accompliahment, 
a  means  of  substantial  culture  and  enduring  plca-sure. 

Instructions  in  this  department  include  all  branches  of  drawing 
and  painting.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  department  to  develop 
originality  and  individual  ability  among  the  students.  From  the 
outset  the  pupil  is  taught  to  make  nature  bis  guide,  and  as  early  as 
possible  is  required  to  make  studies  and -sketches  from  life.  A 
variety  of  models  will  be  furnished. 


In  the  academy  there  are  tw^o  coursoa  of  three  years  each.  In 
college  there  are  three  courses;  the  full  classical  course,  of  four 
yeai's;  the  ladies'  course  and  the  scientific  course,  of  three  yeaiseadi. 
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The  classical  course  is  in  substance  the  same  as  that  pursued  in 
Eastern  colleges. 

In  the  pursuit  of  these  courses  of  study  the  aim  is  a  high  standard 
of  character  and  scholarship.   . 

DEGREES    AND    CERTIFICATES. 

• 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  will  be  conferred  upon  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  classical  course;  that  of  Bachelor  of  Science  upon  the 
graduates  of  the  scientific  course ;  and  that  of  Mistress  of  Science 
upon  the  graduates  of  the  ladies'  course. 

Certificates  of  graduation  are  presented  to  students  completing^ 
the  academic  courses. 

THE    LIBRARY. 

The  library  contains  about  6,000  volumes,  and  now  has  a 
substantial  fund  for  its  increase,  and  is  open  twice  a  week.  These 
volumes  are  classified  for  readv  reference,  and  in  some  of  the  more 
practical  departments  of  knowledge  they  are  very  full. 

THE    CABINET. 

The  collections  in  geology  and  natural  history  are  already  con- 
siderable and  are  increasing,  so  that  these  branches  can  be  quite 
fairlv  illustrated. 

APPARATUS.  • 

The  philosoi)hical  and  chemical  apparatus  is,  some  of  it,  very 
superior,  and  suflicicnt  for  good,  practical  work. 

LITEliAKY    SOCIETIES. 

There  are  two  of  these  in  the  institution:  The  (Jerman  Sigma 
for  gontlcnien,  and  the  Philomathean  for  ladies. 


VERBOOTS    SCHOOL. 
Cornelius,  Oregon.     Conducted  bv  lav  teachers. 


KUl'IHIT    ilF    Sri'ERISTENtJiiXT    OF     IT 


WILLAMETTE    UNIVERSITY,    SALEM,    OREGON. 


Kov,  Tlidiuiis  Vim  Scoy,  IJ.  D.,  president,  professor  of  ancient 
lauguages. 

E.  I'.  Frtiscr,  M,  1),,  dean  of  medical  dejwirtmeiit,  professor  of 
diseaaes  of  women  and  children. 

Judge  William  M.  Kamsey,  dean  of  law  department. 

Mrs.  C.  ('.  B.  Hawley,  dean  of  women's  college. 

Thomas  C,  Jory,  A.  M.,  profetwor  of  mathematics. 

Z.  M.  Parvin,  musical  director,  professor  of  piano,  organ,  voieu, 
theory,  composition  and  class  teachiiig. 

L.  L.  Rowland,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  emeritus  profes.sor  of  physiology 
and  microscopy. 

E,  Glisan,  M.  I>.",  emeritus  professor  of  obstetrics. 

D.  Paytjjn,  M.  D.,  emeritus  professor  of  diseases  of  women  and 
children. 

C.  H.  Hall,  ,-\.  M.,  M.  D.,  professor  of  theory  and  practice  of 
medicine. 

WilUamS.  Arnold,  A.  M.,  professor  of  natural  history  and  princijMil 
of  business  course. 

E.  P,  Frasier,  M.  I").,  professor  of  diseases  of  wome*!  and  children. 
8.  Asbury  Starr,  A.  M.,  B.  D.,  jirofessor  of  science  and  princijialof 

grammar  school. 

James  Browne,  M.  D.,  LL.  I^.,  professor  of  physiology 
physiological  anatomy. 

Hon.  M.  0.  George,  professor  of  medical  jurisprudence, 

Mias  Marie  Craig,  teacher  of  tirawing  and  painting. 

H.  8.  Kilbourne,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  A.,  professor  of  principles  and  pr 
of  surgery. 

Richmond  -Kelley.  .\..  M.,  M.  D.,  professor  of  obstetrics. 

N.  Doane,  D.  D.,  lecturer  on  theology. 

L.  L.  Rowland,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  lecturer  on  hygiene  in  the  lU 
department. 

Miss  Frankie  Jonos,  teacher  of  piano,  organ  and  theory. 

W.  E.  Rinehart,  M,  T>.,  professor  of  geiuiral  and  surgical  anatomy- 

Miss  Nettie  L.  Brown,  instructor  in  elorutiou. 

W.  E.  Carl,  M.  1).,  professor  of  chemistry  !in<!  toxicology, 

Wm.  B,  Watkins,  M.  D.,  professor  of  diseases  of  eye,  ear,  tl 
and  nose. 
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(ieorge  H.  Burnett,  Esq.,  professor  of  law  of  contracts,  torts  and 
coianiereial  law. 

J.  T.  C'Tcgg,  Esq.,  professor  of  common  law  and  the  law  of  evidence. 

Wni.  II.  Holmes,  Esij.,  professor  of  criminal  law,  constitutional, 
admiralty  and  maritime  law. 

Miss  Minnie  Cunningham,  B.  S.,  teacher  in  grammar  school. 

Kodnev  Glisan,  M.  D.,  emeritus  professor  of  obstetrics  and 
occasional  lecturer. 

J.  AV.  Frazey,  M.  IX,  professor  of  genito-urinary  diseases. 

Miss  Eva  Cox,  teacher  of  piano  and  organ. 

Miss  Bertha  Moores,  B.  S.,  instructor  in  French  and  German. 

(ieorge  H.  Chance,  D.  D.  S.,  professor  of  dental  pathology. 

Miss  Lulu  Smith,  assistant  in  music. 


SPECIAL    INSTRUCTORS. 


Ivcv.  William  Kollins,  B.  D.,  instructor  in  Hebrew. 

lic'V.  Boss  C.  Houghton,  D.  D.,  lecturer  on  English  literature. 


LOCATION. 


Salem,  tlie  capital  of  Oregon,  is  most  beautifully  situated  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  WiHamette  river,  fifty-three  miles  south  of  Portland. 
Rich  farm  land  lies  on  all  sides  and  extends  away  for  many  miles. 
The  .<cenery  is  delightfully  varied  by  hills  on  the  south  and  across 
the  river  on  the  west.  The  streets  are  wide  and  have  a  considerable 
decline  westward  towards  the  river.  Several  living  streams  of  water 
flow  througli  them  into  the  Willamette,  and  in  their  course  turn  the 
powerful  wheels  of  tlie  great  tiouring  mills,  of  which  Salem  is  justly 
proud.  It  contains  a  poi)ulation  of  nearly  7,0U0.  The  Willamette 
university,  founded  at  a  time  when  Salem  was  scarcely  a  town  site, 
lias  had  the  oi>portunity  to  grow  with  the  city  and  impress  its  work 
iij)on  the  .society.  For  morals  and  high  state  of  Christian  society, 
Salem  is  far  in  advance  of  most  towns  of  its  size.  The  officiiil 
])Osition  of  so  many  of  its  residents,  in  county  and  State,  render  an 
increased  culture  to  socitty.  Many  of  the  State  educational  institu- 
tions are  located  here,  with  their  officers  and  teachers,  which 
circumstance  adds  another  advantage  to  the  location  of  a  university. 
The  buildings  are  immediately  in  town,  and  places  of  business  are 
of  easy  aeee.s.s.  The  cami)us  on  which  the  buildings  are  situated 
contains  about  eighteen  acres.  The  people  of  Salem  have  ever  given 
non-resident  pupils  a  cordial  welcome  to  their  homes,  their  churches 
and  society,  so  that,  although  among  strangers  at -first,  they  are 
:>8 
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•ry/Tj  rna/lfr  to  ff,-frl  that  thev  are  among  friends  deHiin^  uiil  ^^irr-Tzx 
for  th'rir  l/*?-t  int^re-t^-  All  cirenms^ance:?  combine  to  ^;f.c-  '^iJeiiL 
th*;  \f^x  univer-hv  town  on  the  coast.  It  is  not  i<x>  lir^e.  ^:  i:r  *:* 
aW/rf/  the  intere?;t»  of  a  universitv  in  its  basinet  afikir^.  ±zii  :^  iix 
v>  5»mall  ar  to  1^  unable  to  accommodate  all  its  ime^r^sss^  ^"s 
Uiluh-U:r*,  lawyers  and  physicians  are  among  the  ai>I-«c  in  tz^et 
proff?!*ion,  the  i^^^-ople  are  educated,  and  its  physical  feanir'es  ;*?ayr 
the  cjtv  healthful  and  U^utiful  for  homes. 

OOVERXMEXT- 

The  government  of  the  university  aims  to  be  mild,  bai  rm  in 
what  few  regulations  it  has.  Constant  thought  is  exerasiEC  *o 
cultivate  qualities  of  manhood  and  womanhood  discoverab^  in 
ne^arly  every  student.  Whenever  a  student  aims  to  do  right,  axtd  be 
diligent  and  successful  in  his  daily  work,  he  scarcely  realize  ifait 
he  is  under  government  While  the  general  oversight  has  especial 
care  for  Christian  training,  yet  the  school  is  non-sectarian  in  its 
teaching  and  government.  Its  courses  of  study  are  little  diffcient 
from  any  other  institution  of  equal  grade. 

LITERARY    SOCIETIES. 

There  are  two  literary  societies  connected  with  the  school.  They 
have  a  commodious  and  well  furnished  hall  in  the  univeraty 
buildinir.  The  Philodosian  society  meets  at  3  P.  M.,  and  Phil<Miaii 
at  7  P.  M.,  on  P'riday  of  each  week.  The  objects  of  these  societies 
are  for  the  increase  of  knowledge  among  the  members,  and  to  bring 
into  practical  use  the  mental  drill  obtained  during  the  we^; 
exi)erience  having  shown  that  these  are  more  readily  acquired  by 
a  combination  of  efforts  than  singly. 

COLLEGE    OF    LIBERAL    ARTS. 

The  college  of  liberal  arts  provides  instructions  in  three  different 
courses  of  study : 

First — The  classical,  embracing  four  years,  is  similar  to  that 
taught  in  other  institutions  of  equal  grade. 

Second — Latin  and  scientific  course,  embracing  four  years  of 
study,  is  prepared  for  those  who  desire  special  work  in  mathematics 
and  modern  languages,  and  do  not  wish  to  study  the  Greek. 

Third — Literature  and  art  course,  embracing  four  years,  is 
prepared  for  those  who  wish  to  pursue  music  and  art,  and  substitute 
the  work  done  on  either  of  these  branches  for  some  of  the  more 
advanced  studies  of  languages  and  mathematics. 
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WOMAN'S    COLLEGE. 

I.  This  department  of  the  university  provides  instruction: 

1.  In  music — (see  conservatory  of  music.) 

2.  In  art — (see  art  department.) 

II.  It  provides  a  home  for  all  lady  students  from  a  distance, 
whether  taking  lessons  in  music  or  art,  or  reciting  in  any  other 
department  of  the  university. 

It  affords  a  place  of  residence,  under  careful  supervision,  and 
amid  refined  and  orderly  surroundings. 

UNIVERSITY    ACADEMY. 

The  university  academy  provides  instruction  in  five  different 
courses. 

First — The  preparatory  classical,  embracing  three  years'  study, 
prepares  the  student  for  the  freshman  class  of  the  same  course  in 
the  college  of  liberal  arts. 

Second — The  preparatory,  Latin  and  scientific,  embracing  three 
years  of  study,  prepares  the  student  for  the  freshman  class  of  the 
same  course  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts. 

Third — The  preparatory  literature  and  art  course,  which  is  the 
same  as  the  Latin  and  scientific,  prepares  the  student  for  the  fresh- 
man class  of  the  same  course  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts. 

Fourth — The  teacher's  course  is  prepared  for  those  who  do  not 
wish  to  take  a  college  course. 

Fifth — The  business  course  aims  to  give  the  student  the  most 
thorough  and  practical  education  that  can  be  obtained  in  two  years' 
study. 

CONSERVATORY    OF    MUSIC. 

The  conservatory  of  music  affords  facilities  for  a  thorough  and 
symmetrical  education  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  music.  The 
value  of  music  as  an  element  of  culture  depends  very  largely  upon 
the  other  elements  of  culture,  literary  and  scientific,  acquired  with 
it.  It  is  therefore  advised  that  the  pupils  in  music  pursue  at  the 
same  time  some  other  study  or  studies  in  one  of  the  departments  of 
the  university.  An  exclusive  musical  education  will,  however,  be 
given  to  those  who  desire  it,  and  instruction  may  be  taken  for  any 
longer  or  shorter  time.  Special  opportunities  will  be  afforded  to 
those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  for  the  profession,  either  as  artists 
or  teachers. 
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LAW     DEPARTMENT. 


The  course  of  study  in  the  college  of  law  occupies  two  years,  the 
students  being  divided  into  two  classes,  the  junior  and  senior. 

The  daily  exercises  consist  of  lectures  and  recitations  from  stand- 
ard text-books,  the  latter  being  acccJmpanied  by  oral  explanations. 

The  student  wull  be  fretjuently  referred  to  the  leading  cases  on 
the  subject  under  consideration,  and  required  to  be  prepared  for 
questions  upon  them  at  the  next  exercises;  they  will  also  be 
encouraged  to  put  questions  freely  to  the  instructors  at  all  recitations. 

Moot  courts  will  be  held  regularly,  at  which  one  of  the  professors 
will  preside,  and  the  students  w^ill  act  as  counsel.     The  students  will 
be  required  to  draw  all  the  necessary  pleadings  according  to  the. 
common  law  or  equity  forms,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  discuss  their 
sufficiency. 

The  plan  of  study  comprises  various  branches  of  common  law, 
equity,  jurisprudence,  commercial,  international,  constitutional, 
criminal  and  maritime  law. 


MEDICAL    DEPARTMENT. 


The  23d  annual  course  of  lectures  will  commence  on  Tuesday, 
October  9,  1888,  and  continue  six  months.  Commencement  exer- 
cises for  conferring  degrees  will  be  held  Monday,  April  8,  1889. 
There  will  be  a  vacation  from  December  22d  to  January  2d.  Lec- 
tures will  also  be  suspended  on  Thanksgiving  day. 

The  present  organization  of  the  school  embraces  fifteen  working 
teachers,  most  of  them  instructors  of  long  experience,  and  men  of 
extensive  observation  in  the  several  departments  to  w^hich  they  are 
assigned.  They  are  thus  enabled  to  unite  the  theoretical  and 
scientific  w^ith  the  positive  and  practical,  making  the  lectures  com- 
plete in  all  the  departments  of  medicine. 

In  the  plan  of  instruction  adopted  in  this  institution,  clinical, 
teaching  occupies  a  prominent  and  important  position;  the  practi- 
cal subjects  presented  in  the  scholastic  course  being  fully  illustrated 
at  the  bedside. 

The  medical  department  is  located  at  Portland. 
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WASCO    INDEPENDENT    ACADEMY. 

FACULTY. 

11.  II.  Willis,  A.  M.,  principal. 

David  Torbet,  A.  M.,  associate  principal. 

Miss  Callie  M.  Towles,  A.  B.,  M.  S.,  preceptress. 

Miss  Delia  M.  Angle,  B.  M.,  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

Art  department,  to  be  elected. 

Mrs.  Annie  M.  Brown,  primary  department. 

AIM    AND    ORGANIZATION. 

The  Wasco  Independent  academy  was  founded  in  18S0  by  citi- 
zens of  The  Dalles  in  order  to  provide  first-class  education  for  the 
vouth  of  this  section.  Great  success  has  attended  the  school  from 
the  first,  and  such  improvements  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  as  to  justify  the  assertion  that  the  academv  is  now  amono:  the 
best  schools  of  our  country. 

The  aim  of  the  academic  department  is  two-fold :  First,  it 
undertakes  to  prepare  students  for  aduiission  to' the  leading  schools 
of  Oregon  and  to  the  most  advanced  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  United  States — for  the  university  of  California,  Harvard,  Yale, 
Cornell,  Princeton,  and  other  similar  institutions;  or  for  the  U.  S. 
military  and  naval  academies.  Second,  it  gives  a  solid,  well- 
rounded  education  to  those  who  cannot  take  a  more  advanced 
course  of  study,  preparing  them  for  teachinir  or  business,  or  giving 
general  education. 

No  trouble  or  expense  has  been  spared  to  secure  the  most  accom- 
X)lishcd  and  skillful  teachers;  and  the  school  is  well  provided  with 
furniture,  scientific  ai)paratus,  and  other  aids  for  teaching  and 
illustration. 

The  classical  graduates  of  the  academy  are  admitted  without 
examination  to  the  State  university  of  Oregon,  the  normal  schools, 
and  to  the  Willamette  university  at  Salem. 

ADVANTAGES    OF    LOCATION. 

])y  the  O.  li.  &  N.  Co.'s lines  and  the  Union  Pacific  and  Northern 
Pacific  railwavs  the  citv  of  The  ])alles  (where  the  academv  is 
located)  is  easily  reached  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
academy  building  is  beautifully  situated,  and  commands  a  fine 
view  of  the  Columbia  river  and  the  Cascade  mountains.      It  is  well 


